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PREFACE. 


GENTLE  READER,  — It  is  cnstomary  to  omit  pr» 
faces.  I  beg  jon  to  make  an  exception  in  mj  pai> 
dcnlar  case ;  I  have  something  I  really  want  to  say.  I 
have  an  object  in  this  book,  more  than  the  mere  telling 
of  a  story,  and  yon  can  always  judge  of  a  book  better 
if  yon  compare  it  with  the  author's  object,  HHy  object 
is  t^  ipterpret  to  the  world  the  New  England  life  and 
character  in- that  particular  time  of  its  history  which 
may  be  ^a1^^^  ^^a  seminal  period. .  I  would  endeaTor 
to  shpjL^yoa  liew  England  in  its  iccd-bed^  before  the 
hot  suns  of  modem  progress  had  developed  its  sprout- 
ing germs  into  the  great  trees  of  to-day. 

New  England  has  been  to  these  United  States  what 
the  Dorian  hive  was  to  Greece.  It^^a8_^w?I5-b^'5n  a 
capital  country  to  emigrate  from,.  and^NortJu. -South, 
East,  find  W<>§t  hftvfl  hftftn  pgpulat^d  largely,  from  New 
England.  «o  ^^%\  thft  gp^AJtwA.  of  New- England  was 
tlie  seed  ?ed  of  tliis  great  A  merican  Republic^  and  of 
tU  that  is  likely  to  come  of  it/] 

^«ew  Pingland  people  cannot  be  thus  interpreted  with 
out  calling  into  view  many  grave  considerations  and 
^ecprfsitating  some  serious  thinking. 

In  doing  this  work,  I  have  tried  to  make  my  mind 
is  still  and  passive  as  a  looking-glass,  or  a  mountain 
lake,  and  then  to  give  you  merely  the  images  reflected 
tlMr.*     I  desire  that  you  should  see  the  characteristic 


persons  of  those  times,  and  hear  them  talk ;  and  somo- 
times  I  hare  taken  an  author's  liberty  of  explaining  theii 
eharacters  to  70a,  and  telling  you  why  they  talked  and 
Ured  as  they  did. 

My  studies  for  this  object  hare  been  Pre-Baphaelite,— 
tekea  from  real  characters,  real  scenes,  and  real  incidents. 
Ajid  some  of-  those  things  in  the  stoiy  which  may  appear 
most  romantic  and  like  fiction  are  simple  renderings  and 
applications  of  fitcts. 

Any  one  vho  may  be  curious  enough  to  consult  Bev. 
Elias  Nason's  book,  called  "  Sir  Charles  Heniy  Frankland, 
or  Boston  in  the  Colonial  Times,"  will  there  see  a  fiill 
description  of  the  old  manor-house  which  in  this  story  is 
called  the  Dench  House.  It  was  by  that  name  I  always 
heard  it  spoken  of  in  my  boyhood. 

In  portraying  the  varions  characters  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, I  have  tried  to  maintain  the  part  simply  of  a 
aympathetio  spectator.  I  propose  neither  to  teach  nor 
preach  through  them,  any  farther  than  any  spectator  of 
life  is  preached  to  by  what  he  sees  of  the  workings  of 
human  nature  around  him. 

Though  Calvinist,  Arminian,  Sgh-Chorch  Episcopa- 
lian, septic,  and  simple  believer  all  speak  in  their  turn, 
t  merely  listen,  and  endeavor  to  understand  and  faith- 
AiUy  represent  the  inner  life  of  each.  I  myself  am  but 
the  observer  and  reporter,  seeing  m'joh,  doubting  much, 
questioning  much,  and  believing  with  all  my  heart  in 
•nly  a  very  few  things. 

A»d  so  I  take  my  leave  of  yon. 

HOBACB  HOLTOSB 
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CHAPTER    I. 

OLDTOWH  AKD  THE  MIIIIBTXB. 

IT  has  filwmys  been  a  fayorite  idea  of  mine,  that  there  is  so  nmeft 
of  the  hobian  in  eyery  man,  that  the  life  of  any  one  indiyidoal, 
bowerer  obsca/ts,  if  really  and  yividly  perceiyed  in  all  its  aspi- 
rations, struggles,  failures,  and  successes,  would  command  the 
interest  of  all  others.  This  is  my  only  apology  for  offering  my 
fife  9^  an  open  page  <o  the  reading  of  the  public 

Besides  this,  howtrrer,  eyery  indiyidual  is  part  and  parcel  of  a 
^reat  picture  of  the  society  in  which  he  liyes  and  acts,  and  his  life 
eumot  be  painted  without  reproducing  the  picture  of  the  world 
he  iiyed  in ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  that^^iy  life  might  recall 
tlM  image  and  body  </  a  period  in  New  England  mast  peculiar 
and  most  interesting,  the  impress  of  which  is  now  rapidly  fading 
■way.  I  mean  the  ante-railroad  times,  —  the  period  when  our 
0wn  hard,  rocky,  sterile  New  England  was  a  sort  of  half  Hebrew 
theocracy,  half  ultra-democratic  republic  of  little  yillages,  sep- 
arated by  a  pathless  ocean  from  all  the  ciyilization  and  refinement 
if  the  Old  World,  forgotten  and  unnoticed,  and  yet  burning  like 
Ere  eoals  under  this  obscurity  with  all  the  feryid  actiyity  of  ao 
hieaae,  newly  kindled,  peculiar,  and  indiyidual  life.  ^ 
M J  early  life  lies  in  one  of  these  quiet  little  yillages,  — -  that  ol 
in  Massachusetts.  It  was  as  pretty  a  yillage  as  evtr 
itself  down  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  a  tranquil  riyer.  The 
was  one  of  those  limpid  children  of  the  monntains,  whose 
dear  waters  ripple  with  a  scfl  yellow  light  oyer  many* 
pebbles,  DOW  brawling  and  babbling  oo  rocky  bottomt, 
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luhintt  hither  and  ihilher  in  tiny  cascades,  throwing  wliite  wpnj 
Dver  green  mossed  rocks,  and  then  again  sweeping  ailently,  witL 
many  a  winding  curve,  through  sot\  green  meadows,  nursing  im 
its  bosom  troops  of  water-lilies,  and  bordering  its  bnaks  wiih 
blue  and  white  Tiolets,  snow-llaked  meadow-sweet,  and  wild  hiih 
Ilither  and  thither,  in  the  fertile  tracts  of  meadow  or  upland 
through  which  this  little  stream  wound,  were  some  two  doxeo 
rarm-liouses,  hid  in  green  hollowx,  or  perched  on  breezy  hill-tope , 
vhile  close  alongside  of  the  river,  at  ita  widest  and  deepest  part) 
raD  one  rustic  slreei,  thickly  carpeted  with  short  velvet  greea 
grass,  where  stood  the  presiding  buildings  of  the  village. 

Firot  among  tliese  was  the  motherly  meeting-house,  with  ita 
tall  while  spire,  its  ample  court  of  sheds  and  stalls  for  the  sheliof 
cf  the  hordes  and  the  various  farm-wagons  which  came  in  to  Sun- 
day services.  There  was  also  ihe  school-house,  the  Academy,  and 
Israel  Scran's  store,  where  cerything  was  sold,  from  hoe-handles 
op  to  cambric  needles,  where  the  po^t-offlce  was  kept,  and 
where  was  a  general  exchange  of  news,  as  the  different  farm- 
wagons  stood  hitched  around  the  door,  and  their  owners  spent  a 
leisure  moment  in  discussing  poliiica  or  theolc^  from  the  lop  of 
codfish  or  mackerel  barrels,  while  their  wives  and  daughters  were 
tfaopping  among  tha  dress  goods  and  ribbons,  on  the  olher  side 
of  the  store.  Next  to  the  store  was  the  tavern, —  with  a  tall  sign- 
post which  used  to  creak  and  flap  in  the  summer  winds,  with  a 
leisurely,  rich,  easy  sort  of  nole  of  invitation,— a  brood  veranda 
in  front,  wilh  benches,  —  an  open  lap-room,  where  great  barreli 
of  beer  were  kept  on  draft,  and  a  bar  where  the  various  aniclei 
proecribed  by  the  temperance  society  were  in  those  days  allowed 
Wi  open  and  respectable  standing.  This  tavern  veranda  and  la[v 
iOOtn  was  another  general  exchange,  not  in  those  days  held  in  tb* 
ill  re,)ute  of  such  resorts  now.  The  minister  himself,  in  all  the 
magnificence  of  his  cocked  hat  and  ample  clerical  wig,  with  his 
jold-ti°t'1*d  cane  in  his  hand,  would  sometimes  step  into  the  tap- 
nora  of  a  cold  winter  morning,  and  order  a  mug  of  flip  from  ob- 
wquiouB  Amaziah  ihe  host,  and,  while  he  sipped  it,  would  lecture 
villi  a  severe  gravity  a  few  idle,  ragged  fellows  who  were  sp<^nd< 
Bg  too  much  time  in  those  seductive  precincts.     The  clergy  is 
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Ifao0e  days  felt  that  they  never  preached  temperance  with  k 
warm  a  (error  as  between  the  comfortable  sipe  of  a  beverage  of 
temperate  use  thej  intended  to  be  shining  examples,  llio 
rivid  image  of  i^espectabilitj  and  majesty  which  a  little  boy 
in  a  Massachusetts  viUage  in  those  early  days  could  form 
the  minister.  In  the  little  theocracy  which  the  Pilgrimc 
ntabtisbed  in  the  wilderness,  the  ministry  was  the  only  order  of 
aobility.  They  were  the  only  privileged  class,  and  their  voice 
h  was  that  decided  ex  cathedra  on  all  questions  both  in  Church 
md  State,  from  the  choice  of  a  Grovernor  tc  that  of  the  districtr 
iclftool  teacher. 

Ojr  minister,  as  I  remember  him,  was  one  of  the  cleanci^t, 
Bio<^  gentlemanly,  most  well  bred  of  men, —  never  appearing 
without  all  the  decorums  of  silk  stockings,  shining  knee  and  ^hoe 
inckles  well-brushed  shoes,  immaculately  powdered  wig,  out  of 
which  shone  his  clear,  calm,  serious  face,  like  the  moon  out  of  a 
fleecy  cloud. 

Old  town  was  originally  an  Indian  town,  and  ouc  of  the  roost 
oamerous  and  powerful  of  the  Indian  tribes  had  possessed  the 
beautiful  tracts  of  meadow  and  upland  farms  that  bordered  the 
Sepaog  River.  Here  the  great  apostle  of  the  Inc'ians  had  es 
taUished  the  first  missionary  enterprise  among  them,  under  the 
patronage  of  a  society  in  England  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  foreign  parts ;  here  he  had  labored  and  taught  and  prayed 
with  a  fervor  which  bowed  all  hearts  to  his  sway,  and  gathered 
from  the  sons  of  the  forest  a  church  of  devoted  Christians.  The 
harAk  guttural  Indian  language,  in  tl  e  fervent  alembic  of  his  lov* 
Jig  study,  was  melted  into  a  writti  u  dialect ;  a  Bible  and  hymc* 
book  and  spelling-book  seemed  to  open  a  path  to  an  Indian  ht> 
He  taught  them  agriculture,  and  many  of  the  arts  and 
of  civilized  life.  But  he  could  not  avert  the  doom  which 
to  foreordain  that  those  races  shall  dry  up  and  pa<8  away 
aith  tbeir  native  forests  a<>  the  brook  dries  up  when  the  pine. 
md  hemlocks  which  shaded  its  source  are  torn  away. 
la  mj  boyhood,  thre-;  generations  had  passed  since  the  apostle 
The  elms  which  two  grateful  1ndi:iti  ca'^chuioens  had  >er 
aa  little  aat^lings  on  either  side  of  his  gateway  were  aom 
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two  beautiful  [tillarB,  supportin<;  eacli  ita  Bmiaineni:  cF  \safj 
boughs,  and  giving  a  grand  air  of  ecbolarly  retirement  to  tbi 
pUin,  ulil-fHsliioned  parsonage;  but  the  powerful  Indian  trib« 
had  dwii.dled  ro  a  few  scattered  families,  living  an  nucerUan  and 
wandering  life  on  the  outskirts  of  tlie  llirift  and  citUizatiaa  3.*' 
the  whiles. 

Our  mini8t«r  was  one  of  those  cold,  clear-cut,  polished  erji- 
Uls  that  are  formed  in  tlie  cooling>down  of  society,  afWr  it  baa 
been  melted  and  purified  by  a  great  enlhusiai'm.  Nobody  can 
read  Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  biography  of  the  first  ministers  of 
Massuchu^iettB,  without  feeling  that  iliey  were  men  whose  whole 
■oub  were  in  a  ^tate  of  fusion,  by  their  conceptions  of  an  endlen 
life;  that  the  ruling  forces  wliieh  impell^  them  were  the  sublim- 
itie:i  of  a  world  to  come ;  and  that,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  po*- 
sihle  Hs  perfect  fuith  in  the  eternal  and  invisible,  and  perfect  loy- 
alty to  Giod  und  to  conscience,  these  men  were  pervaded  by  iu 

More  than  this,  many  of  them  were  men  of  a  soflened  and  ten- 
der spirit,  bowed  by  past  afflictions,  who  had  passed  through  the 
refining  fires  of  martyrdom,  and  come  to  this  country,  counting 
not  home  or  kindred  dear  to  ihem,  that  they  might  found  a  com 
lOonweaUh  for  the  beloved  name  and  honor  of  One  who  died  for 
them.  Chritlo  tt  Eeeletite,  was  the  seal  with  which  they  conse- 
crated  all  their  life-work,  from  the  I'ounding  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege  down  to  the  district  school  in  every  village.  These  men 
lived  in  the  full  spirit  of  him  who  said,  "I  am  crucified  with 
Chriei,  nevertheless  I  live:  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me") 
tnd  the  power  of  this  invisible  and  mighty  love  shed  a  softening 
charm  over  the  austere  grandeur  of  their  lives.  Tbey  formed  ■ 
■mnmonweahh  where  vice  was  wellnigh  imposfiible  ;  where  soch 
landmarks  and  boundaries  and  buttresses  a □!)■  breastworks  hedgej 
tn  and  defended  tlie  morality  cf  a  community,  that  to  go  very  fai 
ul  of  lh>i  way  would  require  tiome  considerable  ingenuity  and 
kiiierprise. 

Tho  young  men  grew  up  grave  and  decorous  through  the  nnra- 
ing  of  church,  calechi.-m.  and  college,  all  acting  in  one  line  ;  and 
in  due  time  many  studious  and  quiet  youths  stepped,  in  regulrj    j 
tu^x.-easion,  from  the  college  to  the  theological  course,  and  then<>a    I 
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to  the  minjrtry,  as  their  natural  and  appointed  work.  TLej  le- 
reiTed  the  articles  of  faHh  as  taught  in  their  catechism  without 
iispate,  and  took  their  places  calmlj  and  without  opposition  to 
M«is:  in  carrying  on  a  sodetj  where  everything  had  been  ar> 
raaged  to  go  under  their  direction,  and  they  were  the  reoog- 
■ised  and  appointed  leaders  and  governors. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Lothrop  had  come  of  good  ministerial  blood 
fjr  gc&oratioQS  back.  His  destination  had  always  been  for  the 
pulpit.  He  was  possessed  of  one  of  those  calm,  quiet,  sedate 
Dtti^^iree,  to  whom  the  temptations  of  turbulent  nerves  or  vehe- 
ment passions  are  things  utterly  incomprehensible. 

Now,  however  stringent  and  pronounced  may  be  the  forms  in 
whi<^  one's  traditional  fisuth  may  have  been  expressed,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  temperament  gradually,  and  with  irresistible  power, 
modifies  one's  creed.  Those  features  of  a  man's  professed  belief 
which  are  unsympathetic  li^ith  his  nature  become  to  his  mind  in- 
volved in  a  perpetual  haze  and  cloud  of  disuse ;  while  certain 
others,  which  are  congenial,  become  vivid  and  pronounced ;  and 
ihosy  practically,  the  whole  faith  of  the  man  changes  without  hii 
e;ver  l>eing  aware  of  the  fact  himself. 

Panson  Lothrop  belonged  to  a  numerous  class  in  the  third  gen- 
eration of  Massadiusetts  clergy,  commonly  called  Arminian, — 
oien  in  whom  this  insensible  change  had  been  wrought  from  the 
sharply  defined  and  pronounced  Calvinbm  of  the  early  fathers. 
They  were  mostly  scholarly,  quiet  men,  of  calm  and  philo- 
sophic temperament,  who,  having  from  infancy  walked  in  all  the 
traditions  of  a  virtuous  and  pious  education,  and  passed  from 
grade  to  grade  of  their  progress  with  irreproachable  quiet  and 
leearum,  came  to  regard  tne  spiritual  struggles  and  conflicts,  the 
#TCetlingB  aad  tears,  the  fastings  and  temptations  of  their  ances- 
Nn  with  a  secret  scepticism,  —  to  dwell  on  moralities,  virtues, 
■id  deoomms,  rather  than  on  those  soul-stirring  spiritual  mye- 
eiiea  which  still  stood  forth  unquestioned  and  uncontradicted  Lo 
dbeir  confessions  of  faith. 

PAnon  Lothrop  fulfilled  with  immaculate  precision  all  the 
pffofirieties  exacted  in  his  station.  Oldtown  having  been  origv 
«llj  an  Indian  missionary  station,  an  annual  stipend  was  paiil 
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the  ptutor  of  tV  is  hiwn  from  a  fond  originally  rnrested  in  finglaml 
Tor  till!  conversion  of  the  Indiana ;  and  so  Ptrson  Lothrop  faad 
tlifl  &:iundinz-bodrd  of  Eliot's  pulpit  put  up  o^^er  the  great  ann- 
dinir  in  bis  study,  and  used  to  call  thither  weekly  the  wandering 
nmiiaats  of  Indian  tribes  to  be  catechised.  He  did  not,  like  hi* 
great  predecessor,  lecture  them  on  the  original  depravity  of  tht 
hrnrt,  the  need  of  a  radical  and  thorough  regeneration  by  th« 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  or  the  powev  of  Jesus  aa  a  Saviour  fiom 
ain,  but  he  Inlked  to  iLein  of  the  evil  of  drunkenness  and  lying 
and  idleni^ss,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  temperate  and  industri- 
ous ;  and  when  tlioy,  notwithstanding  his  exhortations,  continued 
to  lead  an  unthrifty,  wandering  life,  he  calmly  expressed  hia 
iwiviciion  that  they  were  children  of  the  forest,  a  race  destined 
to  extinction  with  the  progress  of  civilization,  but  continued  bia 
labors  for  ihem  with  automati'   precision. 

His  Sunday  sermons  were  well-written  specimens  of  the  pur- 
est and  most  elegant  Addisonian  English,  and  no  mortal  could  find 
fault  with  a  word  that  was  in  tbera,  as  they  were  sensihle,  ration- 
al, and  religious,  as  far  as  they  went  Indeed,  Mr.  Lothrop  waa 
quite  an  elegant  scholar  arid  student  in  literature,  and  more  than 
cnce  surprise  had  been  expressed  to  him  that  lie  should  be  will- 
ing to  employ  his  abilities  in  so  obscure  a  town  and  for  so  incon- 
liderable  a  salary.  His  reply  was  characteristic.  "  My  salary  ia 
indeed  small,  but  it  is  as  certain  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
retirement  and  quiet  give  me  leisure  for  study." 

He,  however,  mended  his  worldly  prospects  by  a  tnatrimonial 
union  with  a  widow  lady  of  large  property,  from  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  families  of  Boston.  Mra.  Dorothea  Lucrctia  Dix- 
well  was  the  widow  of  a  Tory  merchant,  who,  by  rare  skill  in 
.rimming  bis  boat  to  suit  the  times,  had  come  through  the  Rev- 
•I'jtionary  war  with  a  handsome  property  unimpaired,  which, 
dy^ng  shonly  after,  he  left  to  his  widow.  Mrs.  Dixwell  was  in 
.earl  and  soul  an  Englishwoman,  an  adorer  of  churcn  and  king^ 

worshipper  tf  aristocracy  and  all  the  powers  thai  be.  She 
cwned  a  pew  in  King's  Chapel,  and  clung  more  punctiliously 
(ban  ever  U>  her  prayer-book,  when  all  other  memorials  of  ouf 
lonitoelioa  with  the  mother  country  had  departed. 
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Could  it  be  thooji^ht  that  the  elegant  and  rich  widow  would 
ftmile  00  the  suit  of  an  obi^;ure  country  Congregational  clergy- 
man ?  Yet  she  did ;  and  for  it  there  were  many  good  re:L<ona» 
ParaoQ  Lothrop  was  a  stately,  handsome,  well-proportioned  man. 
■od  had  the  formal  and  ceremonious  politeness  of  a  gentiemae 
of  the  old  school,  and  by  family  descent  Mrs.  Dorothea's  remem 
could  trace  back  his  blood  to  that  of  some  very  solid  &m- 
amoog  the  English  gentry,  and  as  there  were  no  more 
Boblemen  to  be  had  in  America,  marrying  a  minister  in  those 
4aja  was  the  next  best  thing  to  it ;  and  so  Mrs.  Dixwell  became 
Mrs.  Parson  Lothrop,  and  made  a  processional  entrance  into 
Okltown  in  her  own  coach,  and  came  therein  to  church  the 
first  Sunday  afler  her  marriage,  in  all  the  pomp  of  a  white 
brocade,  with  silver  flowers  on  it  of  life-size,  and  white-satin 
slippers  with  heels  two  inches  high.  This  was  a  great  grace  to 
show  to  a  Congregational  church,  but  Mrs.  Lothrop  knew  the 
doty  of  a  wife,  and  conformed  to  it  heroically.  Nor  was  Parson 
Lothrop  unmindful  of  the  courtesies  of  a  husband  in  this  mat- 
mnofiial  treaty,  for  it  was  stipulated  and  agreed  that  Madam 
Lothrop  should  have  full  liberty  to  observe  in  her  own  proper 
per«4Mi  aU  the  festivals  and  fasts  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ifaoold  be  excused  from  all  company  and  allowed  to  keep  the 
jednsioo  of  her  own  apartment  on  Good  Friday,  and  should 
proceed  immediately  thereafter  in  her  own  coach  to  Boston,  to 
be  present  at  the  Easter  services  in  King's  ChapeL  The  same 
procession  to  Boston  in  her  own  ooach  took  place  also  on  Whit- 
and  Christmas.  Moreover  she  decked  her  house  with 
boughs  and  made  mince-pies  at  Christmas  time,  and  in 
eoodocted  her  housekeeping  in  all  respects  as  a  sealoos 
)rr  of  the  Church  of  England  oughL 

In  those  days  of  New  England,  the  minister  and  his  wife  were 
Mnsidered  the  temporal  and  spiritual  superiors  of  everybody  in 
Ae  parish.  The  idea  which  has  since  gained  ground,  of  regard- 
ed the  minister  and  his  family  as  a  sort  of  stipendiary  attach* 
mmn  and  hired  offidak  of  the  parish,  to  be  overlooked,  schooled. 
•dviaed^  rebuked,  and  chastened  by  ev  3ry  deacon  and  deacon's 
wA  or  rieh  and  infioential  parishioner,  had  not  then  arioeik 
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Tlie  door  was  opened  by  a  stately  black  servant,  who  had  about 
him  an  indistinct  and  yet  perceptible  atmosphere  of  ministerial 
p^Yitj  and  dignity,  looking  like  a  black  doctor  of  divinity. 

**  Is  Blr.  Lothrop  at  home,"  I  said,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  my 
hftir. 

**  TeSy  sonny,**  said  the  black  condescendingly. 

*  Won't  you  please  tell  him  father  's  dying,  and  mother  wanti 
kirn  to  some  quick  ?  "  and  with  that,  what  with  awe,  and  what  with 
gi  ieC  1  burst  into  tears. 

1  hfi  kind-hearted  black  relaxed  from  his  majesty  at  onoe,  and 
■aid .  *^  Lord  breas  yer  soul !  why,  don't  cry  now,  honey,  and 
in  jet*  call  miosis";  —  and  in  fact,  before  I  knew  it,  he  had 
opened  the  parlor  door,  and  ushered  me  into  the  august  pres- 
ence of  Lady  Lothrop,  as  she  used  to  be  familiarly  called  in  our 
village. 

She  was  a  tall,  thin,  sallow  woman,  looking  very  much  like 
tho^e  portraits  by  Copley  that  still  adorn  some  old  houses  in 
Boc^ton ;  but  she  had  a  gentle  voice,  ard  a  compassionate,  wo- 
manly way  with  her.  She  comforted  m'^  with  a  cake,  which  she 
drew  from  the  closet  in  the  sideboard ;  decanted  some  very 
rhcMce  old  wine  into  a  bottle,  which  shr  said  I  was  to  carry  to 
•ny  mother,  and  be  sure  and  teU  her  to  t\Ve  a  little  of  it  herself. 
She  also  desired  me  to  give  her  a  smal^  book  which  she  had 
found  of  use  in  times  of  aflliction,  called  '  The  Mourner's  Com- 
panion,'' consisting  mainly  of  choice  selections  from  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

When  the  minister  came  into  the  room  I  9sw  that  she  gave  a 
eoDJngal  touch  to  the  snowy  plaited  frill  of  hj>  ruffled  shirt,  and 
a  thoughtful  inspection  to  the  wide  linen  camhWc  frills  which  set 
3ff  his  well  formed  hand,  and  which  were  a  little  discomposed  by 
nii/biog  over  his  writing-table, —  nay,  even  upcr  one  of  them  a 
■lall  stain  of  ink  was  visible,  as  the  minister,  unknown  to  him- 
Mlf^  bad  drawn  his  ruffles  over  an  undried  portian  of  his  next 
Sunday's  sermon. 

^  Diisah  most  attend  to  this,"  she  said  ;  **  here 's  a  Fpot  requir- 
•f  aalts  of  lemoD ;  and,  my  dear,"  she  said,  in  an  insinaAtinf 
WIding  OQl  a  richly  hound  velvet  prayer-book,  **  wnn}d  jm 
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Bot  like  to  read  our  service  for  the  Viaitatlon  of  llie  Sick, —  it  !■ 
to  tzcellent." 

"  I  am  wfll  aware  of  that,  mj  love,"  said  the  minister,  reptit- 
ling  Ler  ])rayer-book  with  a  gentle  stateliness,  "  but  I  assure  you, 
Dorothea,  it  would  not  do, —  no,  it  would  not  do." 

I  thought  the  good  ladj  sighed  ns  her  hu'^band  leH  the  house, 
wid  looked  longingljr  afler  him  through  [he  window  as  he  wslkfd 
dawn  :be  jard.  She  probably  consoled  herself  with  the  rtller- 
tioa  that  one  could  not  have  everything,  atid  that  her  spoUMj,  if 
DOl  in  the  Estkhliiihed  Church  of  England,  was  eveij  wity  filt«4 
,t  niorn  it  tmd  he  ooly  besn  there. 
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CHAPTER    II 


MT  good  realer,  it  mast  sometimes  have  fallen  under  joxii 
obscnration  that  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  go  throagh 
Bfe  under  a  cloud,  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  being  bom  wilb 
the  nature  of  gentlemen,  they  are  nevertheless  poor.  Such  men 
^nerallj  live  under  a  ^ense  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  rebuke 
of  our  good  mother  world ;  and  jet  it  is  easy  to  see  all  the 
while  that  even  a  moderate  competence  would  at  any  moment 
turn  their  faults  into  \*irtues,  and  make  them  in  everybody's 
opinion  model  characters. 

Now  you  know  there  are  plants  to  whom  poor  soil  or  rich  soil 
eems  to  make  no  manner  of  difference.  Your  mullein  and  your 
l»Brdock  do  admirably  on  a  graveUy  hillside,  and  admirably  in 
rich  garden  soil.  Nothing  comes  amiss  with  them.  But  take  a 
saflrano  rose  or  a  hyacinth  and  turn  it  out  to  shift  for  itself  by 
tlie  roadside,  and  it  soon  dwindles  and  pines,  and  loses  its  color 
■nd  shape,  till  everybody  thinks  such  a  wretched,  ragged  speci- 
■en  of  vegetation  had  better  be  out  of  the  world  than  in  it. 

From  all  I  remember  of  my  poor  father,  he  had  the  organiza- 
Kaoo  and  tastes  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman ;  but  he  was  bom  the 
no  of  a  poor  widow,  who  hardly  knew  from  week  to  week  where 
tbe  few  hard«eamed  dollars  were  to  come  from  which  kept  her 
■•d  her  bay  in  the  very  plainest  food  and  clothing.  So  she 
tliOQ{^  herself  happy  when  she  apprenticed  him  to  a  paper- 
Baker.  Thenoe  he  had  fought  his  way  up  with  his  little  boj 
banda  towards  what  to  him  was  light  and  life,  —  an  education. 
Harvard  College,  to  his  eyes,  was  like  the  distant  vision  of  the 
Sew  Jensalem  to  the  Christian.  Thither  he  aspired,  thither  he 
■eaot  to  ga  Through  many  a  self-denial,  many  an  hour  of 
loilv-— itndying  his  Latin  gnunmar  by  night  in  the  paper-mill. 
Ids  odd  ponnieey  and  boying  book  after  book,  and  treaeo'^ 
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ing  each  one  as  a  mine  of  wcaltb,  —  he  nent  on,  till  fiijallj  b      | 
gained  enough  oC  a  Btandiag  to  t«ach,  firat  the  common  adioo, 
•oii  tiien  iho  Anademj'. 

While  he  wan  teacher  of  the  Academy  he  made  his  fint  TkIm 
step,  which  was  a  false  step  only  becanee  he  waa  poor,  —  ho  feB 
Id  Iotq  with  my  mother.  If  he  had  been  well  to  do  in  the  worhl, 
trerybody  would  have  said  that  it  was  the  moat  natara]  KOi 
ffmiMwortby  thing  possible.  It  was  some  extennation  et  hii 
fadt  that  my  poor  mother  was  very  pretty  and  Bttnctive, — 
■he  WM,  in  fact,  one  of  my  fathered  prettiest  scbolars.  He  n» 
he.-  duly,  and  bc  the  folly  grew  upon  him,  till  he  was  ready  t» 
■Bcrifloe  his  life's  object,  and  consent  to  be  all  his  days  a  poor 
academy  teacher  in  Oldtown,  that  he  might  marry  her. 

One  most  be  very  much  of  a  woman  for  whom  a  man  can 
sacrifice  the  deepeet  purpose  of  bis  life  without  awaking  to  r» 
gret  it  I  do  not  say  that  my  fother  did  so;  and  yet  I  ootM 
■ee,  from  the  earliest  of  my  recollection,  that  oars  was  a  boas»- 
hold  clouded  by  suppressed  regrets,  as  well  as  embarrassed  by 
real  wants. 

My  mother  was  one  of  those  bright,  fair,  delicate  New  En^ 
land  girls  who  remind  ua  of  tJie  sbell-pJDk  of  the  wood-anem- 
one, or  the  fragile  wind-flower ;  and  every  one  must  remembet 
how  jauntily  they  tosn  their  gay  little  heads  as  they  grow  in  th«i 
own  moeey  dells,  at  the  root  of  old  oaks  or  beecbea,  but  how 
quickly  they  became  withered  and  bedraggled  when  we  gathei 

My  mothei's  fcayety  of  animal  spirits,  her  sparkle  and  rivadty' 
■U  went  with  the  first  year  of  marriage.  The  cares  of  houM- 
keeping,  the  sicknesses  of  maternity  and  nursing,  drained  hei 
dry  of  all  that  was  bright  and  attractive ;  and  my  only  recolleo* 
lions  of  ber  are  of  a  little  quiet,  faded,  mournful  woman,  whs 
looked  on  my  birth  and  that  of  my  brother  Bill  as  the  greatetl 
of  possible  tcisfortunes,  and  took  care  of  us  with  a  discouraged 
pllt.^e^ce,  more  as  if  she  pitied  us  for  being  bom  than  as  if  ska  i 
Soved  us. 

Uy  father  seemed  to  regard  her  with  a  half-i  emorseful  tea 
•■M  M  he  strove  by  extra  reading  and  ntudy  to  make  up  for  Ai  I 
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Im8  if  ikui  edocatiofi  tho  prospect  of  which  he  had  «iacrifloed 
m  bis  mmrriage.  In  common  with  a  great  many  scbolari 
if  thmt  daj  and  of  this,  he  ignored  his  body  altogether,  and 
tasked  and  strained  his  brain  with  night  studies  till  his  health 
■uik  under  it ;  and  Consumption,  which  in  New  England  stand/* 
ever  waiting  for  victims,  took  his  cold  hand  in  hers,  and  led  hin 
qaoMj  but  irresistibly  downward. 

Such,  to  this  moment,  was  my  father's  history  ;  and  you  wi]l 
iii  the  truth  of  what  I  have  been  saying,  —  that  a  modest  little 
pvpertj  would  have  changed  all  his  faults  and  mistakes  into  pro- 
prieties and  virtues. 

He  had  been  sick  so  long,  so  very  long,  it  seemed  to  my  child 
Bind  !  and  now  there  was  approaching  him  that  dark  shadow  so 
terrible  to  flesh  and  heart,  in  whose  dimness  every  one  feels  an 
instinctive  longing  for  aid.  That  something  must  be  done  for 
the  dying  to  prepare  them  for  their  last  lonesome  journey  i?  (i 
•toong  instinct  of  every  soul ;  and  I  had  heard  my  mother  pa 
Jietically  urging  my  father  that  morning  to  send  for  the  minister. 

^  What  good  will  it  do,  Susy  ?  "  had  been  his  answer,  given 
with  a  sort  of  weary  despondence ;  but  still  he  had  assented,  and 
I  had  gone  eagerly  to  bring  him. 

I  waa,  for  my  part,  strong  in  faith.  I  wanted  to  do  something 
for  my  father,  and  I  felt  certain  that  the  minister  would  know 
what  was  the  right  thing ;  and  when  I  set  forth  with  him,  in  his 
fall  panoply,  —  wig  and  ruffles  and  gold-headed  cane,  —  I  felt 
somehow  as  if  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  moving  down  the 
Meet  to  our  honae. 

If  J  mother  met  the  minister  at  the  door,  with  tears  yet  undried 
ic  her  eyes,  and  responded  in  the  fullest  manner  to  the  somewhat 
Matelj,  but  yet  gracious,  inquiries  which  he  made  as  to  my  father^! 
haalth  and  condition,  and  thanked  him  for  th<)  kindly  messages 
•ad  gifla  of  Lady  Lothrop,  which  I  had  broughu 

llien  he  was  shown  into  the  sick-room.  My  father  was  lying 
fTipped  up  by  pillows,  and  with  the  bright  flush  of  his  afternoon 
oo  his  cheeks.  He  was  always  a  handsome  man,  fieistidious 
C  hii  person  and  belongings ;  and  as  he  lay  with  his  long 
Ml  hands  folded  together  orer  the  bed^othes,  his  hair  clinging 
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tn  damp  curis  nnind  his  high  white  forehead,  and  hie  l«r\^,  cleai 
hue]  eyes  kindled  with  an  unnatural  brightnesg,  he  rormed  on 
my  childish  memory  a  picture  thai  will  never  fade.  Tliere  wai 
in  his  eyea  at  ibis  moment  that  peculiar  look  of  deep  aufferiug 
which  J  have  sometimes  seen  in  the  eyes  of  wounded  biids  oi 
dfing  animals.  — something  that  spoke  of  a  qntet,  nnultentbto 

My  father  had  been  not  only  a  scholar,  but  a  thinker,  —  oo»  (£ 
those  silent,  peculiar  natures  whose  thoaghts  and  reasonings  tH 
otWn  wander  up  and  down  the  track  of  commonly  received  opin- 
ion, oj  Noah's  dove  of  old,  williout  finding  rest  for  the  sole  of 
their  foot.  When  a  mind  like  this  is  approaching  the  confine* 
of  the  eternal  unknown,  there  is  often  a  conflict  of  thought  and 
emotion,  the  utterance  of  which  to  a  receptive  and  eympatbizing 
aunl  might  bring  relief.  Something  there  was  of  intense  yearn- 
ing and  inquiry  in  the  first  glance  he  threw  on  the  minister,  and 
then  it  changed  lo  one  of  weary  languor.  With  the  quick  Bpirit- 
lal  insiinci3  of  that  last  dying  hour,  he  bad  seen  into  the  soul  <^ 
the  man,  —  that  there  was  nothing  there  for  him.  Even  the 
gold-b<-aded  cane  was  not  the  rod  and  staff  for  him  in  the  dark 
valley. 

There  was,  in  fact,  something  in  the  tranquil,  calm,  unpaihetic 
nature  of  that  good  man,  which  rendered  him  peculiarly  inapt  to 
enter  into  the  secret  chamber  of  souls  that  struggle  and  sutler 
and  doubt  He  had  a  nature  so  evenly  balanced,  bis  course  in 
lite  had  been  so  quiet  and  unruOled,  his  speculations  a;:.J  doubt! 
had  been  of  so  philosophical  and  tranquil  a  kind,  that  he  mi 
Dot  in  the  least  fitted  to  become  father  confessor  lo  a  sick  and 
troun-led  ^piriL 

His  nature  was  one  that  inclined  to  certain  stately  formalitiei 
and  proprieties ;  and  ahhnugh  he  had,  in  accordance  with  his  sifr 
tM  in  iha  Congregational  cliurch,  put  from  him  the  form^  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  supposed  to  rely  on  the  extempora- 
neous movements  of  ibe  hour,  hi.s  devotional  exercises,  never- 
Uieless,  bad  as  much  a  stereotype  form  a.-'  if  thpj  had  been  printed 
m  a  book.  We  boys  always  knew  when  the  time  for  cert^ 
hmiliar    pbraaee  and  expresaions  would  occur  in  hia  Sondaj 
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moruing  prayer,  and  exactly  the  welcome  words  which  heralded 
'  Le  close  of  the  ademoon  exercise. 

I  remember  now,  as  he  knelt  by  my  father's  bedside,  how  far 
off  and  distant  the  usual  opening  formula  of  his  prayer  made  tb« 
Great  Helper  to  appear.  "  Supremely  great,  infiui^.ely  gloiiotis^ 
and  ever -blessed  God,"  it  said,  "  grant  that  we  may  suitably 
realice  the  infinite  distance  between  us,  worms  of  the  dust,  ani 
iby  divine  majesty.** 

I  was  gazing  earnestly  at  my  father,  as  he  lay  with  his  bright, 
feaming,  troubled  eyes  looking  out  into  the  misty  shadows  of  the 
eternal  world,  and  I  saw  him  close  them  wearily,  and  open  them 
again,  with  an  expression  of  quiet  endurance.  The  infinite  dis- 
tance was  a  thiut;  that  he  realized  only  too  well ;  bat  who  should 
tell  him  of  an  infinite  nearness  by  which  those  who  are  far  off 
•re  made  nigh? 

After  the  prayer,  the  minister  expressed  the  hope  that  my 
'Ather  would  be  resigned  to  the  decrees  of  infinite  wisdom,  and 
my  father  languidly  assented ;  and  then,  with  a  ministerial  bene- 
diction, the  whole  stately  apparition  of  ghostly  aid  and  comfort 
departed  from  our  house. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  had  been  gained,  —  my  father  had 
had  the  minister  and  been  prayed  with,  and  nobody  in  Oldtown 
MNild  4^y  that  everything  had  not  been  properly  done,  accord- 
.ng  to  the  code  of  spiritual  etiquette  generally  established. 
For  our  town,  like  other  little  places,  always  kept  a  wide-awake 
•je  on  the  goiiigs  and  doings  of  her  children.  Oldtown  had  had 
ita  own  opinion  of  my  father  for  a  great  while,  and  expressed 
It  freely  in  tea-drinkings,  quiltings,  at  the  store,  and  at  the  tav- 
arc.  If  OlJtown's  advice  had  been  asked,  there  were  a  hundred 
chicgsB  iLat  he  did  which  would  have  been  left  undone,  and  a 
^ladrid  things  done  which  he  did  not  do.  Oldtown  know  just 
ahom  Le  ought  to  have  married  instead  of  marrying  my  mother, 
■id  was  certain  he  could  have  had  her  too.  Oldtown  knew  just 
kam  and  when  he  mi^ht  havr  made  hi*m>elf  a  rirh  man,  and 
Mn'L  Dldtcxn  knew  exactly  when,  how,  and  why  he  caught 
IW  colli  that  set  him  into  ^  consumption,  and  what  he  ought  to 
:akea  to  cwn  it,  and  did  n'u     And  now  ho  was,  so  to  speaki 
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djiiig  nader  a  cloud,  just  as  Oldtowa  always  knew  hu  wuutd 
Bat  ODe  thing  was  certain,  and  OldtoWD  was  glad  to  hear  ot  it,  — 
he  waa  n't  an  in&del,  as  had  been  at  different  times  insinuated, 
Tor  he  had  had  ihe  minister  and  been  prayed  with ;  and  ao,  though 
be  Dever  had  joined  Ihe  church,  Oldlown  indulged  seme  hove  foi 
hie  hereafter. 

When  the  minister  was  gone,  my  father  said,  7ith  a  weuy 
■mile :  "  There,  Susy  dear,  I  hope  you  are  eatisfied  now.  1^ 
poor  Cbild,"  he  added,  genlly  drawing  her  to  sit  dawn  by  hii^ 
Rod  looking  at  her  with  the  strange,  solemn  dispaf^sionaleoMi 
of  dying  people,  who  already  begin  to  Teel  that  they  are  \»  an- 
other sphere,  —  "my  poor  dear  little  girl !  You  were  bo  ur«ity 
and  TC  gay  I     I  did  you  a  great  wrong  in  marrying  you." 

"  O,  don't  say  [hat  Horace,"  said  my  mother. 

"  It  '8  true,  though,"  said  my  father.  "  With  a  richer  and  mow 
pioaperoua  man,  you  might  have  been  blooming  and  happy  ye*. 
And  this  poor  little  man,"  said  my  father,  blrokicg  my  bead,  — 
"perhape  fate  may  have  something  better  in  store  for  him.  If  T 
had  had  but  the  ghoet  of  a  chance,  such  as  som«  men  have, — 
some  who  do  not  value  it,  who  only  throw  it  away,  —  I  mi^l 
have  been  something.  I  had  it  in  me ;  but  no  one  wiU  ever 
know  it  now.  My  life  is  a  miserable,  disgusting  failrT".  Barn 
all  my  papers,  Susy.     Promise  me  thaL" 

"  I  will  do  just  what  you  say,  Horace." 

"  And,  Susy,  when  I  am  gone,  don't  let  all  the  old  goe^ips  of 
Oldlown  oome  to  croak  and  croon  over  me,  and  make  their  stupid 
remarks  on  my  helpless  body.  I  hale  country  funerals.  Don't 
nake  a  vulgar  show  of  me  for  their  staring  curiosity.  Death  ia 
dreary  enough  at  best,  but  I  never  could  see  any  sense  in  aggia- 
Tating  its  horron*  by  elupid  funeral  customs.  Instead  of  dresainf 
me  in  those  ghostly,  unnatural  grave-c)othee  that  people  seem  t* 
delight  in,  just  let  me  be  buried  in  my  clothes  and  let  tbe  laal 
look  my  poor  children  have  of  me  be  as  natural  and  familiar  na 
possible.  Tbe  last  look  of  the  dead  ought  to  be  sacred  to  one's 
friends  alone.     Promise,  now,  Susy  "  he  said  earnestly,  "  promiM 

"  O  Horace,  I  do  pmame, — I  promise  tc  do  all  jbn  aay.  Tot 
know  I  alwava  have." 
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"*  Tes,  poor  dear  child,  you  have ;  you  have  been  only  too 
food  for  me." 

^  O  Horace,  how  can  yon  say  so  1 "  and  my  poor  mother  fell  on 
my  fiitber's  neck  in  a  paroxysm  of  weeping. 

But  his  great,  bright  eyes  gathered  no  tears ;  they  wero  Qxed 
in  an  awful  stillness.  ^My  darling,  you  must  not,"  he  said 
tenderly,  but  with  no  answering  emotion.  ^Calm  youroelf. 
And  now,  dear,  as  I  am  sure  that  to-morrow  I  shall  not  be  with 
700,  you  must  send  for  your  mother  to  be  with  you  to-night 
Too  know  she  will  come." 

**  Father,"  said  I  eaniestly,  "  where  are  you  goinj^  ?  " 

^  Where  ? "  said  he,  looking  at  me  with  his  clt>^,  mournful 
tyes.  **  God  knows,  my  son.  I  do  not  It  ought  p*  be  eB0Q(b 
far  AM  thai  God  does  know.* 
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CHAPTER  III. 
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*  TCTO'W,  Horace,"  scud  my  mother,  "you  must  ran  rl|^ 
■^  up  to  your  gmndfuther's,  and  tell  your  graQdmolher  M 
oome  dawn  and  stay  triiK  us  ta-cigbt;  tuid  you  and  BiL  most 
Ibty  there." 

Bill,  my  brother,  was  a  year  or  two  older  than  I  wu;  ^r 
more  healthy,  and  consequently,  perhaps,  far  more  noisy.  At 
any  rate,  my  mollier  was  generally  only  loo  glad  to  give  her  crai- 
ient  to  his  going  anynhere  of  a  leisure  afternoon  which  would 
keep  him  out  of  the  house,  while  I  wai^  always  retained  as  her 
own  special  waiter  and  messenger. 

My  father  had  a  partiality  for  me,  because  I  was  early  an  apt 
reader,  and  was  fond  of  the  quiet  of  his  study  and  bis  booka. 
He  used  to  lake  pride  and  pleasure  in  hearing  me  read,  which  I 
did  with  more  fluency  and  understanding  than  many  children  of 
twice  my  age ;  and  thus  it  happened  that,  while  Bill  was  off 
roaming  in  the  woods  this  sunny  autumD  aFlemoon,  I  was  th* 
attendant  and  waiter  in  the  sick-room.  My  little  soul  was  op> 
pressed  and  sorrowful,  and  so  the  message  that  sent  me  to  mj 
TTaudmother  was  a  very  welcome  one,  for  my  grandmother  was, 
in  my  view,  a  tower  of  strength  and  deliverance.  My  mother 
was,  as  I  hiive  said,  a  frail,  mournful,  little,  discouraged  womaaj 
t»ut  my  grandmother  belonged  to  that  tribe  of  strong-backed, 
energetic,  mnrliul  mothers  in  Israel,  who  brought  to  our  life  ia 
America  the  vifjorous  bone  and  muscle  and  hearty  blood  of  the 
fttomar.ry  of  Old  Enghind.  She  was  a  valiant  old  eouI,  who 
rfarlessly  look  any  bull  in  life  by  the  horns,  and  was  ready  to 
thake  him  into  decorum. 

My  graniii'iither,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  waa  one  of  the  chief 
■utgnates  of  the  village,  and  carried  on  a  large  farm  and  certail 
oiiUi  at  the  other  end  of  it.      The    great   old-fashioned   furm 
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house  where  they  lived  was  at  some  distance  fiom  iny  fs^thor's 
Bottage,  right  on  the  banks  of  that  brown,  sparkling,  clear  etrcam 
(  haTe  spoken  of. 

My  grandfather  was  a  serene,  moderate,  qaiet  man,  upward  of 
sixty,  with  an  affable  word  and  a  smile  for  everybody,  —  a  maa 
yf  easy  habits,  never  discomposed,  and  never  in  a  hurry, —  who 
htkd  a  comfortable  faith  that  somehow  or  other  the  affairs  of  tliis 
world  in  general,  and  his  own  in  particular,  would  turn  out  all 
right,  without  much  seeing  to  on  his  part. 

My  grandmother,  on  the  contrary,  was  one  of  those  wide- 
awake, earnest,  active  natures,  whose  days  were  hardly  ever  long 
enough  for  all  that  she  felt  needed  to  be  done  and  attended  to. 
She  had  very  positive  opinions  on  every  subject,  and  was  not  a( 
all  backward  in  the  forcible  and  vigorous  expression  of  ihem, 
and  evidently  considering  the  apostolic  gift  of  exhortation  as 
having  come  straight  down  to  her,  she  failed  not  to  use  it  for  the 
benefit  of  all  whom  it  might  concern. 

Oldtown  had  in  many  respects  a  peculiar  sort  of  society.  The 
Indian  tribe  that  once  had  been  settled  in  its  vicinity  had  lef\ 
apoo  the  place  the  tradition  of  a  sort  of  wandering,  gypsy,  tramp- 
ing life,  80  that  there  was  in  the  town  an  unusual  number  of  that 
x>Ting,  uncertain  class  of  people,  who  are  always  falling  into 
want,  and  needing  to  be  helped,  hanging  like  a  tattered  fringe  on 
the  thrifty  and  well-kept  petticoat  of  New  England  society. 

The  traditions  of  tenderness,  pity,  and  indulgence  which  the 

%poatle  Eliot  bad  inwrought  into  the  people  of  his  day  in  regard 

wo  the  Indians,  had  descended  through  all  the  families,  and  given 

to  (hat  roving  people  certain  established  rights  in  every  house- 

tkukl,  which  in  those  days  no  one  ever  thought  of  disowning.    The 

vaodering  Indian  was  n**veT  denied  a  good  meal,  a  seat  by  the 

litcben  fire,  a  mug  of  cider,  and  a  bed  in  the  barn.     My  grand- 

aUier,  oat  of  his  ample  apple-orchard,  always  made  one  hogshead 

J  dder  which  was  called  the  Indian  hogshead,  and  which  was 

known  to  be  always  on  tap  for  them ;  and  my  grandmother  not 

^y  gave  them  food,  but  more  than  once  would  provide  them  with 

Iknketa,  and  allow  them  to  lie  down  and  sleep  by  her  great 

Utches  fire.  In  thoee  days  New  England  was  such  a  well*  watnhedi 
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mi  s«diooled  and  catechised  community,  uid  so  itinooent  in  ttm 
feneral  lone  of  its  society,  that  in  the  rLral  villages  no  one  «T«r 
locked  the  bonse  doors  of  a  night.  I  have  lain  awake  many  a 
night  bearing  the  notes  of  the  whippoorwills  and  the  frogs,  aad 
listening  lo  the  sighing  of  the  breeie,  as  it  came  through  the  great 
vide-open  front-door  of  the  house,  and  swept  up  the  staircass. 
Nobody  erer  thought  of  being  afraid  that  the  tramper  whom  ba 
left  aateep  on  the  kitchen  floor  would  rouse  np  in  the  night  and 
rob  the  house.  In  fact,  the  pour  vagrants  were  themselrea  UA- 
erably  innocent,  not  being  guilty  of  very  many  sins  darker  Uum 
occasional  drunkenness  and  habitual  unlhrifL  They  were  % 
simple,  silly,  jolly  set  of  rovers,  partly  Indian  and  partly  wbitaa 
who  had  fallen  into  Indian  habits,  who  told  stories,  made  baskets, 
ilrank  cider,  and  rallied  puppies,  of  which  they  generally  carried 
a  supply  in  their  wanderings,  and  from  which  came  forth  in  dika 
time  an  ample  supply  of  those  yellow  dogs  of  old,  one  of  whom 
was  a  standing  member  of  every  well-regulated  New  England 
iatnily.  Tour  yellow  dog  had  an  important  part  to  act  in  life,  m 
mui^  as  any  of  his  masters.  He  lay  in  the  kitchen  door  and 
barked  properly  at  everything  that  went  by.  He  went  out  with 
the  children  when  they  went  roving  in  the  woods  Saturday  after> 
noon,  and  was  always  on  hand  with  a  sober  face  to  patter  on  hii 
ronr  solemn  paws  behind  the  farm-wagon  as  it  went  to  meeting 
of  a  Sunday  morning.  And  in  meeting,  who  can  say  what  u 
infinite  fund  of  consolation  their  yellow,  honest  faces  and  greal^ 
noCt  eyes  were  to  the  children  tired  of  the  sermon,  but  greatly 
consoled  by  getting  a  sly  opportunity  to  stroke  Bose's  yellow 
back?  How  many  little  eyes  twinkled  sympathetically  throa^ 
the  slats  of  the  high-backed  pews,  as  the  tick  of  their  pawa  up 
vid  down  the  broad  aisle  announced  that  they  were  treating 
tbeniselves  to  that  meditative  locomotion  allowed  to  good  dogs 
in  sermon -time ! 

Sarroanded  by  just  sncb  a  community  as  I  have  described,  my 
|nui<(moiher'B  gif^  never  became  ru«ty  for  want  of  exerdaa; 
Somebody  always  needed  siraigfatening  up  and  attending  to. 
Somebody  was  to  be  exlKrrted,  rebuked,  or  admonished,  with  al 
MTg-snfffering  and  doctrine,  aod  it  was  cbeering  to  behold,  aflci 
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of  labors  that  bad  appeared  to  produce  no  /ery  brilliant 
fesnlts  on  her  disciples,  bow  hale  and  vigorous  her  faith  yet  re 
Bftined  in  the  power  of  talking  to  people.  She  seemed  to  con* 
•der  that  evil-doers  fell  into  sins  and  evils  of  all  sorts  merely 
4br  wmnt  of  somebody  to  talk  to  them,  and  would  fly  at  some 
poor,  idle,  loafing,  shifUess  object  who  staggered  past  her  hons^ 
from  the  tavern,  with  the  same  earnestness  and  zeal  for  the 
farticih  time  as  if  she  had  not  exhorted  him  vainly  for  the 
lyrcj-nioe  before. 

In  fact,  on  this  very  Saturday  afternoon,  as  I  was  coming  down 
Ike  hill,  whence  I  could  see  the  mill  and  farm-house,  I  caught 
■ghc  of  her  standing  in  the  door,  with  cap-border  erect,  and  vig- 
orous gesticulation,  upbraiding  a  poor  miserable  dog  commonly 
called  Uncle  Eph,  who  stood  swaying  on  the  bridge,  holding 
himself  up  by  the  rails  with  drunken  gravity,  only  answering  her 
expostulations  by  shaking  his  trembling  fist  at  her,  irreverently 
replying  in  every  pause  of  her  expostulation,  ^  You  —  darned  — 
old  sheep  you  I  ** 

^  I  do  wonder  now,  mother,  that  you  can't  let  Uncle  Eph  alone,' 
udd  my  Aunt  Lois,  who  was  washing  up  the  kitchen  floor  behind 
her.  **  What  earthly  good  does  it  do  to  be  talking  to  him  ?  He 
always  han  drank,  and  always  wilL" 

**  I  can't  help  it,"  quoth  my  trrandmother ;  ^  it 's  a  shame  to 
kim,  and  his  wife  lying  there  down  witn  rneumatism.  I  don't 
tee  how  folks  can  do  sa" 

**  And  I  don't  see  as  it 's  any  of  our  business,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 
*  What  is  it  to  us  ?     We  are  not  our  brother's  keeper.'' 

^  Well,  it  was  Cain  that  said  that  to  begin  with,"  said  mj 
fraodmother ;  **  and  I  think  it 's  the  spirit  of  Cain  not  to  oaro 
vbat  becomes  of  our  neighbors  I " 

**I  cari't  help  it  if  it  is.  I  don't  see  the  use  of  fasting  and 
aiing  aboal  what  you  can't  help.  But  there  comes  Horace 
Dolyuke,  to  be  sure.  I  suppose,  mother,  you  're  sent  for ;  I  've 
fsxpecting  it  all  along.  —  Stand  stiU  there  I''  she  called  to 
as  I  approached  the  door,  ^  and  don't  come  in  to  track  my 

I  flood  witho«l  the  door,  therefore,  and  delivered  mj  message ; 
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and  m;  )i'^'"^°i"'^''''  promptly  turned  into  Iier  own  bedroon 
Rdjoining  the  kitchen,  to  make  lieraelf  ready  to  go.  I  Btoos 
withcui  the  door,  bumlil;  waiting  Aunt  Lois's  permission  loen- 
fT  the  houce. 

«  Well,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  "  I  suppose  we  've  got  to  haTe  b  >tfc 
boys  down  here  to-night.  They  've  got  to  come  he.re,  1  Bitppotp, 
■nd  we  may  as  well  have  'em  first  as  last.  It 's  just  what  I  tiU 
Baay,  vrh''n  the  would  marry  Horace  Holyoke.  I  inw  it  just  u 
plain  as  I  see  it  now,  that  we  Ehould  have  to  take  caie  of  'its. 
11  'b  aggnivaiing,  beniuse  Susy  neglected  her  opportunities.  6b« 
migbt  have  )>een  Mrs.  Cuptaio  Shawmut,  and  had  her  ctkrnagt 
and  horses,  if  tihe  'd  only  been  a  mind  lo." 

"Gut,"  taid  my  Aunt  Keziah,  who  sat  by  ibe  chimney,  knit- 
ting,—  "but  if  ahe  could  n't  love  Captain  Shawmut,  and  did  Iot« 
Horace  Holyoke  —  " 

"  Fiddlet>tick  about  that.  Susy  would  'a'  loved  him  well  enough 
if  she  'd  'a'  married  hira.  She  'd  'a'  loved  anybody  that  she  mar- 
ried well  enough, — she  V  one  of  the  kind  ;  and  he  's  turned  ont  c 
Tery  rich  man,  just  as  I  told  her.  Susy  was  the  only  hand^oma 
one  in  our  family,  and  she  might  have  done  something  with  heT- 
■elf  if  she  'd  had  sense." 

"  For  my  part,"  Kaid  Aunt  Keziah,  "  I  can't  blame  people  for 
following  their  hearts.  I  never  saw  the  money  yet  that  would  V 
tempted  me  to  marry  the  man  I  did  n't  love." 

Poor  Aunt  Keziah  hud  the  reputation  of  bi-ing,  on  the  whole, 
about  the  homeliest  woman  in  Oldtown.  She  was  fat  and  ill- 
sbapen  and  clumsy,  with  a  pale,  greenish  tinge  to  her  coraplex- 
io>t,  watery,  whitish-blue  eyes,  very  rough  thin  hair,  and  ra^e^ 
■crubby  eyebrows.  Nature  bad  been  peculiarly  unkind  to  btT| 
but  fui  within  iier  ill-favored  body  she  had  'he  most  exalted  and 
rcmantic  eon^■eplion^l.  She  was  fond  of  n-ading  Young's  Night 
r  -ughts.  Mrs.  Rowe's  Mt-diiation^  and  Sir  Charlefi  Grandibon, 
BQ.l  nlwiiys  caiue  out  strong  on  tlic  iminaierial  and  sentiinGiilal 
■ids  (if  evi'ry  qu<-slion.  She  had  the  mo>t  exalted  ideas  of  ■ 
lofty,  di.'in<ere>tt-d  devotioii,  wliii-h  she,  poor  soul!  kept  nlwuyi 
[immeiing  on  a  secret  ahar,  reudy  to  bestow  on  some  idi«l  hera 
tf  0T«r  he  should  call  for  it     But,  alaal  her  want  of  e 
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proveoted  any  such  application.  The  princess  was  en- 
chanted behind  a  hedge  of  ragged  and  unsightly  thorns. 

She  had  been  my  mother's  aid  and  confidante  in  her  loT6 
■flair,  and  was  therefore  i-egarded  with  a  suppressed  displeasure 
bj  Aunt  Lois,  who  rejoined,  smartly :  **  I  don't  think*  Keasy^ 
timi  you  ai'e  likely  to  be  tempted  with  offers  of  any  wet ;  but 
Susy  did  have  'em, —  plenty  of  'em,  —  and  took  Horace  HoJy* 
oke  when  she  might  'a'  done  better.  Consequence  is,  we  r^ 
got  to  take  her  and  her  children  home  and  take  care  of  'em. 
It's  just  our  luck.  Your  poor  folks  are  the  ones  that  are 
•ore  to  have  children,  —  the  less  they  have  to  give  'em,  the 
more  they  have.  I  think,  for  my  part,  that  people  that  can't 
provide  for  children  ought  not  to  have  'em.  Susy  's  no  more 
fit  to  bring  up  those  boys  than  a  white  kitten.  There  never 
was  a  great  deal  to  Susy,"  added  Aunt  Lois,  reflectively,  as, 
liaTing  finished  tlie  ablution  of  the  floor,  she  took  the  dish  of 
white  sand  to  sand  it. 

*^  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Aunt  Kezzy,  ^  I  don't  blame  Susy  a 
mite.  Horace  Holyoke  was  a  handsome  man,  and  the  Holyokea 
are  a  good  family.  Why,  his  grandfather  was  a  minister,  and 
Horace  certainly  was  a  man  of  talents.  Parson  Lothrop  said,  if 
be  'd  V  had  early  advantages,  there  were  few  men  would  have 
mrpassed  him.     If  he  'd  only  been  able  to  go  to  college." 

**  And  why  was  n't  he  able  to  go  to  college  ?  Because  he  moat 
oeedj  get  married.  Now,  when  people  set  out  to  do  a  thuig,  I 
like  to  see  'em  do  it.  If  he  'd  a  let  Susy  alone  and  gone  to  col- 
kge»  I  dare  say  he  might  have  been  distinguished,  and  all  that 
I  would  n't  have  had  the  least  objection.  But  no,  nothing  would 
4n  but  be  must  get  married,  and  have  two  boys,  and  then  studv 
kifflseH  intc  his  grave,  and  leave  em  to  us  to  take  care  of." 

**  Well  now,  Lois,"  said  my  grandmother,  coming  out  with  her 
kocnel  on,  ani  her  gold-headed  cane  in  her  hand,  ^  if  I  were  you, 
(  nronld  n't  talk  so.  What  do  you  always  want  to  fight  Provi- 
tec^for?" 

*  ProTidence  !  **  said  my  Aunt  Lois,  with  a  snifll  '^  I  don't 
mD  il  ProTidenoe.  I  guess,  if  folks  would  beliav<t  tbemieivnib 
Ptofidenoe  would  let  them  alon/)" 
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"  Why,  eTeiytbing  is  ordered  and  foreordained,"  Mtd  Aiinl 
Ketiah. 

"  Besides  lliat,"  sud  vaj  gnmdroother,  Mlting  down  her  ativk 
hard  on  the  floor,  **  there  's  no  use  in  euch  Ulk,  Lois.  What  '■ 
done  'fl  done  ;  &nd  if  the  Lord  let  it  be  done,  we  ma;.  We  can't 
ftlvajB  make  people  do  as  we  would.  There  'b  no  use  in  lieing 
dragged  through  the  world  like  a  dog  under  a  cart,  hanging  batk 
and  yelping.  What  we  must  do,  we  may  as  well  do  willingly, — 
u  well  walk  as  be  dragged.  Now  we  've  got  Su»y  and  hor 
children  to  take  care  of,  and  let 's  do  it  They  've  got  to  com* 
here,  and  they  shall  come,  —  should  come  if  there  were  forty- 
eleven  more  of  'em  than  there  be,  —  so  now  you  just  shut  up." 

"  Who  said  they  should  n't  come  ?  "  said  Aunt  Lois.  "  I  want 
to  know  now  if  I  have  n't  moved  out  of  ihe  front  room  and  gone 
into  the  little  back  chamber,  and  scoured  up  every  inch  of  chat 
front-room  chamber  on  my  handa  and  knees,  and  brought  down 
the  old  trundle-bed  out  of  the  garret  and  cleaned  it  up,  on  pur- 
pose to  be  all  ready  for  Susy  and  those  children.  If  I  have  n't 
worked  Lard  for  them,  I  'd  like  to  have  any  one  tell  me ;  and  I 
(ton't  see,  for  my  part,  why  I  should  be  scolded." 

"  She  was  u't  scolding  you,  Lois,"  said  Aunt  Keiiali,  padf- 
lotlly. 

**  She  was,  loo ;  and  I  never  open  my  moulb,"  said  Loia,  in  an 
aggrieved  lone,  "  that  you  all  don't  come  down  on  me.  I  'm  sore 
I  don't  see  the  harm  of  wishing  Susy  bad  married  a  man  that 
could  'a'  provided  for  her ;  but  eome  folks  feel  so  rich,  nothii^ 
ComoB  amba  with  'em.  I  suppose  we  are  able  to  send  both  boya 
10  college,  and  keep  'em  like  gentlemen,aren't  we?" 

ily  grandmother  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  this  last  voUej,  ■• 
ibe  prudently  lefl  the  house  ihe  moment  she  had  detiverei  hBr^ 
wlf  of  her  reproof  to  Aunt  Lois. 

I  was  listening  at  the  door  with  a  troubled  spirit.  Gathering 
Ivm  the  conversation  that  my  father  and  mother,  somehow,  had 
been  improperly  conducted  people,  and  that  I  and  my  brotbei 
Bill  had  no  bu^ine^s  to  have  been  bom,  and  ihat  our  presence  oq 
the  earlL  was,  somehow  or  other,  of  the  oatare  of  an  imperti* 
HOflB,  makiog  everybody  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.    I  ocqld  not  b«K 
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lo  go  m  ;  and  at  I  law  my  grandmother's  stately  iteppings  in  the 
iistanoe,  I  ran  after  her  as  fast  as  my  little  bare  feet  could  patter, 
■ad  seized  fast  hold  of  her  gown  with  the  same  feelini;  that 
ifc'pa  a  chicken  run  under  a  hen. 

-*  ^  hy,  Horace,**  said  my  grandmother,  ^  why  did  n't  yoa  stay 
down  at  the  house  ?  " 

^  I  did  n't  want  to,  grandma ;  please  let  me  go  with  yon.** 

*  You  mast  n't  mind  Aunt  Lob's  talk,  —  she  means  welL" 

I  snuffled  and  persisted,  and  so  had  my  own  way,  for  my  grand* 
Bolher  was  as  sofV-hearted  to  children  as  any  of  the  meekest  of 
tbe  tribe  who  bear  that  rerered  name ;  and  so  she  did  n't  mind 
It  that  I  slid  back  into  the  shadows  of  my  father's  room,  under 
eoTer  of  her  ample  skirts,  and  sat  down  disconsolate  in  a  dark 
tamer. 

My  grandmother  brought  to  the  sick-room  a  heavier  reapon- 
•ibility  than  any  mere  earthly  intei«st  could  have  laid  on  her. 
With  all  her  soul,  which  was  a  very  large  one,  she  was  an  ear> 
nest  Puritan  Calvinist.  She  had  been  nourished  in  the  sayings 
and  traditions  of  the  Mathers  and  the  £liot<«,  and  all  the  first 
generation  of  the  saints  who  had  possessed  Massachusetts.  To 
these  she  had  added  the  earnest  study  of  the  writings  of  Edwards 
and  Bellamy,  and  others  of  those  brave  old  thinkers  who  had 
broken  up  the  crust  of  formalism  and  mechanical  piety  that  was 
rapidly  forming  over  the  New  England  mind. 

My  remembrances  of  her  are  always  as  a  reader.  In  her 
private  chamber  was  always  a  table  covered  with  books;  and 
though  performing  personally  the  greater  share  of  the  labors  of  a 
arge  fiuBily,  she  never  failed  to  have  her  quiet  hoar  every  after- 
ioon  for  reading.  History  and  biography  she  delighted  in,  bat 
ike  fi>Dowed  with  a  keen  relish  the  mazes  of  theology. 

During  the  days  of  my  father's  health  and  vigor,  he  had  one 
vi  thoae  erratic,  combative  minds  that  delight  in  running  logical 
fiha  against  received  opinions,  and  was  skilled  in  finding  the 
weak  point  in  all  assertions.  My  grandmother,  who  believed 
vith  heart  and  soul  and  life-blood  everything  that  she  believed 
il  ally  bad  iBor*i  than  once  been  worsted  by  him  in  arguments 
VMce  her  inconsiderate  heat  outran  her  logic  These  remeio 
a 
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brancee  hatl  pres.'^  heavily  oa  ber  soiil  dnring  lh«  tiine  in  Ua 
rickness.  and  she  liad  more  tLan  once  enrnestlj  Bougtil  to  bring 
birn  to  her  wttyi  of  thiuking,  —  waja  whicb  to  her  view  were 
the  only  possible  or  eufe  one^ ;  but  during  his  illncM  hi  bad  put 
Mich  wnrerBalion  from  him  with  the  quick,  irritable  iaipatienc« 
of  a  Eure  aud  wounded  spirit. 

'On  eonie  natures  theology  operates  as  «  subtle  poieon  ;  and  tba 
New  England  theology  in  particular,  with  its  intense  clearnes*,  iia 
•barp-cui  crystalline  edgeti  and  needleu  of  thought,  baa  had  in  a 
peculiar  degree  Ihe  power  of  lacerating  the  nerves  of  tbe  soul, 
ftcd  producing  slranj^e  states  of  morbid  horror  and  repulsion.  The 
great  unanswerable  questions  whicb  must  perplex  every  tuinkii^ 
lonl  that  awakes  to  consciousness  in  this  life  are  there  posed  with 
the  severest  and  most  appalling  distinciness.  These  awful  ques- 
tions underlie  hII  religions,  —  they  belong  as  much  to  Deism  ad 
to  the  strictest  orthodoxy,  —  in  fact,  iliej  are  a  part  of  human 
perception  and  consciousness,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Nature  in  her  teaching  is  a  more  tremendous  and  inexorable 
Calvinisc  than  the  Cambridge  Platform  or  any  other  platform 
that  ever  wsui  invented. 

But  in  New  England  society,  where  all  poetic  forms,  all  the 
draperies  and  accessories  of  religious  ritual,  have  been  rigidly  and 
unsparingly  retrenched,  there  was  nothing  between  the  soul  and 
these  austere  and  terrible  problems ;  it  was  constantly  and 
srverely  brought  face  to  face  with  their  infinite  mystery^  When 
my  grandmother  camo  into  the  room,  it  was  with  an  evident  and 
iecp  emotion  working  in  her  strong  but  plain  features.  She 
lame  up  to  the  bed  and  grasped  my  father's  hand  earnestly. 

"  Well,  mother,"  he  said,  "  my  lime  is  come,  und  I  have  sent 
ibr  you  to  put  Susy  and  the  children  into  your  bands." 

"I  '11  tiike  'em  and  welcome,  —  you  know  that,"  said  my 
grundmither  heartily. 

"  God  bless  you,  mother,  —  I  do  know  it,"  he  said;  "but  do 
have  a  s[>ectal  eye  on  poor  little  Horace.  He  has  Just  my  pas> 
lion  for  l>ooks  and  Study ;  and  if  he  could  be  helped  to  gdt  u 
Miucatiou,  he  might  do  what  I  have  biled  to  do.  I  leave  faiv 
my  bwka  — you  will  try  and  help  him,  mother?" 
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'  fes,  my  son,  I  will ;  but  0  mj  bod,  my  sou  I "  she  added 
iritii  trembling  eagerness,  ^  bow  is  it  with  you  now  ?  Are  you 
prepared  for  this  great  change  ?  " 

**  Mother,"  he  said  in  a  solemn  voice,  yet  speaking  with  a  great 
•ffbrt,  ^  no  sane  man  ever  comes  to  my  age,  and  to  this  place 
where  I  lie,  without  thinking  a  great  deal  on  all  these  things.  I 
have  thought,  —  God  knows  how  earnestly,  —  but  I  cannot  talk 
of  it  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly  here.  There  perhaps  wa 
shall  see  clearly.  Tea  mast  be  content  to  leave  me  where  I 
iMTa  mjsdf,— io  the  hiuids  of  mj  Creator.    He  oan  do  mo 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

TQX   VILLA.eE   OO-MOTBIKO. 

"  T\7  A,L  naow,    Horace,  don't  ye  cry  eo.     Whj,  I  'm  nS^ 
"»     concerned  for  ye.     Why,  don't  you  B'pOM  your  iiMj' 
betlar  off  ?     Why,  sartin  /  do.     Don't  cry,  there  '■  a  good  bof 
DOW.     1  '11  give  ye  my  jack-knire  now." 

Tbia  was  addressed  to  me  the  day  ftfler  my  father's  death 
while  [be  preparutiona  for  the  funeral  hung  like  a  pall  over  th« 
house,  and  the  terror  of  the  last  cold  mysiery,  the  tears  of  my 
mother,  and  a  Eort  of  bustling  drearioose  oo  the  part  of  my  aunla 
and  grandmother,  all  conspired  to  bear  down  on  my  childish 
nerves  with  fearful  power.  It  was  a  doctrine  of  those  good  old 
times,  no  less  than  of  many  in  our  present  days,  that  a  house 
invaded  by  death  should  be  made  as  forlorn  as  bauds  could  make 
iL  It  should  be  rendered  as  cold  and  stiff,  as  unnatural,  as  dead 
Wid  corpse-like  as  possible,  by  closed  shutters,  looking-glassei 
[Hnned  up  in  white  sheets,  and  the  locking  up  and  hiding  oat 
of  sight  of  any  pleasant  tittle  familiar  object  which  would  ba 
thought  out  of  place  in  a  sepulchre.  This  work  bad  been  drives 
through  with  unsparing  vigor  by  Aunt  Lois,  who  looked  like  <xm 
sf  the  Fates  as  she  remorselessly  cleared  away  every  little  f^ 
■liliar  object  belonging  to  my  father,  and  reduced  every  room 
"o  the  shrouded  siitbess  of  a  well-kept  tomb. 

Of  course  no  one  thought  of  looking  after  me.  It  was  not  lti« 
Ikibion  of  those  days  to  think  of  children,  if  only  they  would 
lake  themselves  off  out  of  the  nay  of  the  movements  of  the 
{Towc  people ;  and  so  I  had  run  out  into  the  orchard  back  of  tha 
bouse,  aiid,  throwing  myself  down  on  my  face  under  an  appla* 
^e  in  the  tall  clover,  I  gave  myself  up  to  despair,  and  waa  sol> 
king  aloud  in  a  nervous  paroxysm  of  agOny,  when  these  wordi 
vera  addressed  to  me.  The  speaker  was  a  tall,  Bhambling^ 
lMae.jointed  man,  with  a  long,  thin  visage,  prominent  watary 
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oluo  ejesy  very  flattering  and  seedy  habiliments^  who  occupied 
the  retpontible  position  of  first  do-nothing-in-ordinary  in  our 
TiDage  of  Oidtown,  and  as  such  I  must  introduce  him  to  mj 
readers'  notice. 

Erery  New  England  ▼illage^  if  you  ocJy  think  of  it,  mast  haTe 
its  do-nothing  as  regularly  as  it  has  its  ischool-bouse  or  meeting- 
Nature  is  always  wide  awake  in  the  matter  of  compen- 
Work,  thrift,  and  industry  are  such  an  incessant  steam- 
pofwer  in  Yankee  life,  that  society  would  bum  itself  out  with 
intenae  friction  were  there  not  interposed  here  and  there  the 
lubricatiiig  power  of  a  decided  do-nothing,  —  a  man  who  won't 
be  harried,  and  won't  work,  and  will  take  his  ease  in  his  own 
way,  in  spite  of  the  whole  protest  of  his  neighborhood  to  the  con- 
trary. And  there  is  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  no  do-nothing 
iHioae  softness,  idleness,  general  inaptitude  to  labor,  and  ever- 
lastings universal  shifllessness  can  compare  with  that  of  this 
worthy,  as  found  in  a  brisk  Yankee  village. 

Sam  Lawson  filled  this  post  with  ample  honor  in  Oldtown. 
He  was  a  fellow  dear  to  the  souls  of  all  ^  us  boys  "  in  the  vil- 
lage, because,  from  the  special  nature  of  his  position,  he  never 
had  anything  more  pressing  to  do  than  croon  and  gossip  with  us. 
He  was  ready  to  spend  hours  in  tinkering  a  boy's  jack-knife,  or 
meoding  his  skate,  or  start  at  the  smallest  notice  to  watch  at  a 
woodchock's  hole,  or  give  incessant  service  in  tending  a  dog's 
yained  paw.  He  was  always  on  hand  to  go  fishing  with  us  on 
Saturday  afternoons ;  and  I  have  known  him  to  sit  hour  after 
boor  on  the  bank,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  boys,  baiting  our 
kooks  and  taking  off  our  fish.  He  was  a  soft-hearted  old  body, 
Md  the  wrigglings  and  contortions  of  our  prey  used  to  disturb 
k)s  repose  so  that  it  was  a  regular  part  of  his  work  to  kill  the  fish 
\f  breaking  their  necks  when  he  took  them  from  the  hook. 

^  Why,  lordy  massy,  boys,"  be  would  say,  ^  I  can't  bear  to  see 
10  kind  o'  critter  in  tormenL  These  'ere  pouts  ain't  to  blame  for 
Itoi  isb,  and  ye  ought  to  put  'em  out  of  their  mise/y.  Fish  bes 
keir  rights  as  well  as  any  on  us." 

Hobody  but  Saoc  would  have  thought  of  poking  throu^  the 
li|^  i^Ms  and  dover  on  our  ba^  lot  to  h^jk  me  up,  as  I  lay  sob- 
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bing  under  tk«  oid  apple-tree,  the  most  inaigDi&cant  Utile  hIod 
of  miserj  that  ever  bewailed  tbe  ioevitable. 

SuD  was  of  respectable  familj,  and  not  destitute  of  educatiorL 
He  was  an  expert  in  Ht  least  five  or  six  different  kinds  of  liandi- 
eraf^,  in  all  of  which  he  had  been  pronounced  by  the  knowing 
one*  to  be  a  capable  workman,  "if  onlj  he  wonld  atiuk  to  it. 
fie  bad  a  blacksmitii's  shop,  where,  when  the  fit  wi.s  on  him,  bt 
wonld  shoe  a  horse  beiier  than  any  man  in  the  county.  No  one 
ooold  supply  a  misaiDg  screw,  or  aj ply  a  timely  brace,  with  more 
adroitness.  He  could  mend  cracked  china  so  u  to  be  almost  u 
good  as  new ;  be  could  use  carpenter's  tix>ls  as  well  aa  a  bora 
carpenter,  and  would  doctor  a  rheumatic  door  or  a  shaky  window 
belter  than  half  tbe  professional  artisans  in  wood.  No  man 
could  put  a  refractory  clock  tn  rights  with  more  ingenuity  than 
8am,— that  is,  if  yon  would  ^ve  him  his  time  to  be  about  it. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  wrath  and  dismay  which  he  roused  in 
my  Aunt  Lois's  niind  by  the  leisurely  way  in  which,  aller  haviiig 
taken  our  own  venerable  kitchen  clock  to  pieces,  and  strewn  tbo 
fragments  all  over  the  kitchen,  he  would  roost  over  it  in  endlest 
incubation,  telling  stories,  entering  into  long-winded  theological 
discussions,  smoking  pipes,  and  giving  histories  of  all  the  other 
clocks  in  Oldlown,  with  occasional  memoirs  of  those  iu  Need- 
more,  the  North  Parish,  and  Podunk,  aa  placidly  indiflerent  to 
all  her  volleys  of  sarcasm  and  contempt,  her  stinging  expoAtnW 
tions  and  philippics,  as  the  sailing  old  moon  is  to  the  frisky,  ani- 
mated barking  of  some  puppy  dog  of  earth. 

"Why,  ye  see,  Miss  Lois,"  he  would  say,  "clocks  can't  ba 
dmv ;  that's  jest  what  they  can't.  Some  things  can  he  dim, 
aad  then  agin  some  things  can't,  and  clocks  is  that  kind.  Thej'b 
test  got  to  be  humored.  Now  this  'ere's  a  'mazin'  good  docki 
give  me  my  time  on  it,  and  I  'U  have  it  so  't  will  keep  straight  tm 
to  the  Millennium." 

"  Millennium !  "  says  Aunt  Lois,  with  a  snort  of  infinite  con- 
tempt. 

"  Tee,  the  Millennium,"  says  Sam,  letting  fall  his  work  in  ■ 
•ante m plat! ve  manner.  "  That  'ere  s  an  interestin'  topic  tMW 
PareoQ  T<othrop,  he  don't  think  the  Millennium  will  last  a  tbo* 
land  jrears.     What  'a  your  'pinion  on  that  pint.  Miss  Loie  '  ' 
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**  My  opinion  is,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  in  ber  raost  nipping  tones, 
*  that  if  folks  don't  mind  their  own  business,  and  do  with  thtfir 
night  what  their  hand  finds  to  do,  the  Millennium  won't  come 
It  all." 

^  Wal,  you  see.  Miss  Lois,  it  's  just  here,  —  one  day  is  with 
iht  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day." 
**  I  should  think  you  thought  a  day  wan  a  thousand  years,  tlM 
way  you  work,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 

*^  Wal,"  says  Sam,  sitting  down  with  bis  back  to  his  desperate 

litter  of  wheels,  weights,  and  pendulums,  and  meditatively  caress- 

Dg  his  knee  as  he  watched  the  sailing  clouds  in  abstract  medita- 

doii,  **  ye  see,  ef  a  thing  *s  ordained,  why  it 's  got  to  be,  ef  you 

ion*t  lift  a  finger.     That  'ere 's  so  now,  ain't  it  ?  " 

**  Sam  Lawson,  you  are  about  the  most  aggravating  creature  I 
ever  had  to  do  with.  Here  you  've  got  our  clock  all  to  pieces 
and  have  been  keeping  up  a  perfect  hurrah's  nest  in  our  kitchen 
for  three  days,  and  there  you  sit  maundering  and  talking  with 
yoar  back  to  your  work,  fussin'  about  the  Millennium,  which 
is  none  of  your  business,  or  mine,  as  I  know  of !  Do  either  put 
that  clock  together  or  let  it  alone  !  " 

^  Don't  you  be  a  grain  uneasy.  Miss  Lois.  Why,  I  '11  have 
your  clock  all  right  in  the  end,  but  I  can't  be  druv.  Wal,  I 
guess  I  11  take  another  spell  on  't  to-morrow  or  Friday." 

Poor  Aunt  Lois,  horror-stricken,  but  seeing  herself  actually 
m  the  hands  of  the  imperturbable  enemy,  now  essayed  the  tack 
of  ooQciliation.  **  Now  do,  Lawson,  just  finish  up  this  job,  and 
I  'L  pay  you  down,  right  on  the  spot ;  and  you  need  the  money." 
■^  I  'd  like  to  'blige  ye,  Miss  Lois ;  but  ye  see  money  ain't 
eferytliing  in  this  world.  £f  I  work  tew  long  on  one  thing,  my 
■iod  kind  o'  gives  out,  ye  see ;  and  besides,  I  've  got  some  'spon- 
ribilities  to  'tend  to.  There  's  Mrs.  Captain  Brown,  she  made 
He  promise  to  come  to-day  and  look  at  the  nose  o'  that  'ere  silver 
teapot  o'  hem  ;  it 's  kind  o'  sprung  a  leak.  And  then  I  'greed 
Id  tplii  a  little  oven-wood  for  the  Widdah  Pedee,  that  lives  up 
m  the  Sbelbom  road  Must  visit  iht  widdans  in  their  affliction^ 
Imptvr*  says.  And  then  there  's  Hepsy  :  she  's  allers  a  castin' 
t  iq>  at  me  that  I  don't  do  nothing  for  her  and  the  chil'en  i  bur 
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:hen,  lordy  massj,  Hepsy  hain't  no  Mirt  o'  patience.  Wl  /  jett 
this  momin'  I  was  a  tellin'  her  to  count  up  her  marcie«,  md  1 
'clare  for  't  if  I  did  n't  think  she  'd  a  throwed  the  tongs  >it  noi 
That  'ere  woman's  temper  railly  makes  me  consamed.  Wal 
good  day,  Miss  Loia.  I  '11  be  along  again  to-morrow  or  i  ndsj 
or  (he  first  o'  next  week."  And  away  he  went  with  lon^;,  loOM 
■tridea  down  the  village  street,  while  the  leisurely  wail  of  ao  (dd 
fofuing  tune  floated  back  after  him,  — 


Thy  r«">  »™  " 
ECuT>nl  day." 

"  An  eternal  torment,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  with  a  snap.  ''  I  'm 
nire,  if  there  'b  a  mortal  creature  on  this  earth  that  I  pit;,  it  '■ 
Hepsy  Lawson.  Folks  talk  about  her  scolding,  —  that  Sani 
Lawson  is  enough  to  make  the  saints  in  Heaven  fall  from  grace. 
And  you  can't  do  anything  with  him ;  it  'a  like  charging  tajonel 
into  a  woolsack." 

Now,  the  Hepsy  thus  spoken  of  was  the  luckless  woman  whom 
Sam's  easy  temper,  and  a  certain  youthful  reputation  for  being  a 
capable  fellow,  had  led  years  before  into  the  snares  of  matrimony 
with  him,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  encumbered  with  the 
bringing  up  of  six  children  on  very  short  radons.  Sho  was  a 
gnarly,  compact,  efficient  Utile  pepper-box  of  a  woman,  with  snafH 
ping  black  eyes,  pale  cheeka,  and  a  mouth  always  at  balf-cockt 
ready  lo  go  off  with  some  sharp  crack  of  reproof  at  the  shorelens, 
bottomless,  and  titleless  inefficiency  of  her  husband.  It  seemed  to 
lie  one  of  those  facts  of  existence  that  she  could  not  get  used  to^ 
DOi  find  anywhere  in  her  brisk,  fiery  little  body  a  grain  of  C04d 
reaignatioi:  for.  Day  al\er  i^iy  she  fought  it  with  as  bitter  and 
jitense  a  vigor,  and  with  as  much  freshness  of  objurgation,  as  if  ll 
had  come  upon  her  for  the  fir*t  lime, — just  as  a  sharp,  wiry  littli 
lerr.er  will  bark  and  bark  from  day  to  day,  with  never-ceasing 
pertinacity,  into  an  empty  souirrel-bole.  She  seemed  to  bavf  . 
DO  power  within  her  to  receive  and  assimilate  the  great  tmlk  : 
that  her  husband  was  essenliallv,  ind  ww  Ut  b*  anf  aJwayt  ; 
would  be,  only  a  do-nothing.  i 
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Pxir  Hepsj  w%s  herself  qaite  as  essentially  a  do-something,  — 
All  earij-iising,  bustling,  driving,  neat,  efficient,  capable  little  bod j, 
—  who  contrived,  by  going  out  to  dajr's  works,  —  washing,  scrub- 
bing, cleaning,  —  by  making  vests  for  the  tailor  or  closmg  and 
binding  shoes  for  the  shoemaker,  by  hoeing  com  and  potatoes  m 
the  garden  at  most  unseasonable  hours,  actually  to  find  bread 
Id  |iat  into  the  mouths  of  the  six  young  ravens  aforesaid,  and  to 
eioche  them  decently.  This  might  all  do  very  well ;  but  when 
Bam  —  who  believed  with  all  his  heart  in  the  modem  doctrine! 
ti  woman's  rights  so  far  as  to  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  Hepsy'a 
•awing  wood  or  hoeing  potatoes  if  she  chose  —  would  make  the 
small  degree  of  decency  and  prosperity  the  &mily  had  attained  by 
these  means  a  text  on  which  to  preach  resignation,  cheerfulness, 
and  submission,  then  Hepsy's  last  cobweb  of  patience  gave  out, 
and  she  oflen  became,  for  the  moment,  really  dangerous,  so  that 
8am  would  be  obliged  to  plunge  hastily  out  of  doors  to  avoid  a 
Urictly  personal  encounter. 

It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  poor  Hepsy  really  was  a  scold,  in 
ihe  strong  old  Saxon  acceptation  of  the  word.  She  had  fought 
fife  single-banded,  tooth  and  nail,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  outraged 
•eosibilities,  and  had  come  out  of  the  fight  scratched  and  dishev- 
elled, with  few  womanly  graces.  The  good  wives  of  the  vil- 
lage, versed  in  the  outs  and  ins  of  their  neighbors'  affairs,  whilr 
Ihey  admitted  that  Sam  was  not  all  he  should  be,  would  some- 
times roll  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes  mysteriously,  and  say,  ^  But 
men,  poor  man,  what  could  you  expect  when  he  has  n't  a  happy 
kome  ?     Hepsy's  temper  is,  you  know,"  etc.,  etc 

The  fact  is,  that  Sam's  softly  easy  temper  and  habits  of  mis- 
ttllaneoos  handiness  caused  him  to  have  a  warm  comer  in  most 
if  tha  households.  No  mothers  ever  are  veiy  hard  on  a  man 
vko  always  pleases  the  children ;  and  every  one  knows  the 
weloome  of  a  universal  gossip,  who  carries  round  a  disurlr(  a 
taller  oi  choice  bits  of  neighborhood  information. 

Now  Sam  knew  everything  about  everybody.  He  could  teU 
Hn.  Migor  Broad  just  what  Lady  LotLrop  gave  for  her  best 
farlor  carpet,  that  was  brought  over  from  England^  and  just  oo 
ekac  9ceaai9DS  ahe  uted  the  big  silver  tankard,  and  on  what  they 
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were  content  with  the  little  one,  and  how  manj  pairs  of  long 
tilk  btockingB  the  miiuBter  had,  and  how  manj  rows  of  stitching 
there  were  on  the  shoulder.^  of  bis  Sundny  ehirts.  He  knew  jus! 
all  that  was  in  Deacon  Badger's  be^t  room,  and  how  many  lilTer 
table-spoons  and  teaspoons  graced  the  beaufet  in  the  comer ;  arid 
when  each  of  his  daughtorg  was  bom,  and  just  how  Misa  Suey 
came  to  marry  as  sl:e  did,  and  who  wanted  to  marry  her  and 
Dould  n't  He  knew  juat  the  cost  of  Major  Broad's  scarlet  cloak 
and  shoe-buckles,  and  how  Mrs.  Major  had  a  real  Ingy  shawl  up 
in  her  "  campbire  "  trunk,  that  cost  nigh  as  much  as  Lady  L» 
throp's.  Nobody  had  made  lore,  or  married,  or  bad  children 
bom,  or  been  buried,  since  Sam  was  able  to  perambulate  tht 
ooiintry,  without  his  informing  himself  minutely  of  every  availa- 
ble particular ;  and  his  unfathomable  knowledge  on  these  wit- 
jecls  was  an  unfailing  source  of  popularity. 

Besides  thi.s,  Sam  was  endowed  with  no  end  of  idle  accom- 
plishments. His  indolence  was  precisely  of  a  turn  that  enjoyed 
the  exdtement  of  an  occasional  odd  bit  of  work  with  which  he 
had  clearly  no  concern,  and  which  had  no  sort  of  tendency  to- 
ward his  own  support  or  that  of  his  family.  Something  so  far 
out  of  the  line  of  practical  utility  as  to  be  in  a  manner  an  artistic 
labor  would  awaken  all  the  energies  of  his  soal.  His  shop  was 
a  perfect  infirmary  tor  decayed  articles  of  virtu  from  all  the 
bouses  for  miles  arouLd.  Cracked  china,  lame  tea-pots,  broken 
shoe-buckles,  rickety  longs,  and  decrepit  fire-irona,  all  stood  in 
melancholy  proximity,  awaiting  Sam's  happy  hout«  of  inspiration; 
and  he  was  always  happy  to  sil  down  and  hare  a  long,  strictly 
iwnfidtnlial  conversation  concerning  any  of  these  with  the  owner, 
especially  if  Hcp?y  were  gone  out  washing,  or  on  any  other  woil 
which  kept  her  at  a  safe  distance. 

San:  could  shave  and  cut  hair  as  neatly  as  any  barber,  and  war 
always  in  demand  up  and  down  the -country  to  render  these 
offic'-'s  to  the  sick.  He  was  ready  to  go  for  miles  to  watch  witb 
tnvulirls,  and  a  very  acceptable  watcher  he  made,  beguiling  tbi 
night  hours  with  endless  stories  and  legends.  He  was  also  n 
expert  in  psnlinody,  having  in  his  youth  been  the  pride  of  ttt* 
village  singing' ^chnol      In  those  days  he  could  perform  repn 
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ti^y  on  the  baad-viol  in  the  choir  of  a  Sunday  with  a  doloiiilnesn 
ind  solemnitj  of  demeanor  in  the  highest  degree  edifying,— 
chou(;h  be  was  e«]uall7  ready  of  a  week-evening  in  scraping  oo 
a  brisk  little  fiddle,  if  any  of  the  thoughtless  ones  wanted  a  per- 
fi>nner  at  a  husking  or  a  quilting  frolic.  Sam's  obligingncsB  was 
aiAny<«ided,  and  he  was  equally  prepared  at  any  moment  to  raise 
•  funeral  psalm  or  whistle  the  time  of  a  double-shuffle. 

Bat  the  more  particular  delight  of  Sam's  heart  was  in  funerals. 
fie  would  walk  miles  on  hearing  the  news  of  a  dangerous  illness, 
and  sit  roostiug  on  the  fence  of  the  premises,  delighted  to  gossip 
orer  the  particulars,  but  ready  to  come  down  at  any  moment  to 
do  any  of  the  odd  turns  which  sickness  in  a  family  makes  neces- 
lary ;  and  when  the  last  earthly  scene  was  over,  Sam  was  more 
than  ready  to  render  those  final  offices  from  which  the  more  ner- 
▼ous  and  fastidious  shrink,  but  in  which  he  took  almost  a  pro* 
fe$5ioDal  pride. 

The  business  of  an  undertaker  is  a  refinement  of  modem  civ- 
ilization. In  simple  old  days  neighbors  fell  into  one  another'^ 
bands  for  all  the  last  wants  of  our  poor  mortality ;  and  there 
were  men  and  women  of  note  who  took  a  particular  and  solemn 
pride  in  these  mournful  offices.  Sam  had  in  fact  been  up  all 
Dight  in  our  house,  and  having  set  me  up  in  the  clover,  and 
comforted  me  with  a  jack-knife,  he  proceeded  to  inform  me  of  the 
particulars. 

•*  Wh}*,  ye  see,  Horace,  I  ben  up  with  'em  pretty  much  all 
Dight ;  and  I  laid  yer  father  out  myself,  and  I  never  see  a  better- 
kx>kin'  corpse.  It 's  a  'mazin'  pity  your  daddy  bed  such  feelin'p 
IxNit  havin'  people  come  to  look  at  him,  'cause  he  does  look 
dutiful,  and  it 's  been  a  long  time  since  we  've  hed  a  funeral,  any- 
way, and  everybody  was  expectin'  to  come  to  his  'n,  and  tliey  '11 
ill  be  dijiipinted  if  the  corpse  ain't  show'd  ;  but  then,  lordy 
<y,  folks  ought  n't  to  think  hard  on 't  ef  folks  hes  their  own 

f  'bout  their  own  funeraL  That  *ere  's  what  I  've  been  a  tellin* 
em  all,  over  to  the  tavern  and  round  to  the  store.  Why,  yon 
oeTer  see  such  a  talk  as  there  was  about  it.  There  was  Aunt 
IkUy  Mor^e,  and  Betsey  and  Patsy  Sawin,  and  Mis'  Zeruiah  Ba- 
ooiDe  over  «arlT  to  look  at  tb^  corpse,  and  when  they  was  o*^ 
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let  m,  Ton  Deter  tieenl  uch  %  jawin'.  B«taejr  and  PaUj  Sawit 
MUil  (bat  they  altera  suspected  your  faiber  was  an  indilel,  of 
Bome  aicb,  aod  now  they  was  clear ;  and  Aunt  Sally,  she  asked 
wba  made  bit  shroud,  and  when  she  heerd  thera  was  n'l  to  tx 
none,  he  was  laid  out  in  hia  clolhei,  she  said  she  never  heerd  siic> 
uni^hrietian  iluin's,  —  that  she  always  had  heerd  lie  had  tlrangt 
opinions,  but  she  never  thought  it  would  come  to  thaL" 

"  My  Tatber  is  n't  an  infidel,  and  I  wish  I  could  kill  'em  fin 
talk'ng  BO,"  said  I,  clenching  my  jack-knife  in  my  small  fiat,  ant 
feeling  myself  shake  with  pwwion. 

"  Wal,  wal,  I  kind  o'  spoke  up  to  'em  about  it.  I  was  nt 
a-^n'  to  hear  no  sicb  jaw ;  and  says  I, '  I  ibink  ef  there  ii  any 
body  that  knows  what 's  what  about  funerals  I  'm  the  man,  fur  I 
don't  s'pose  there's  a  man  in  the  county  that's  laid  out  mor« 
folks,  and  set  up  with  more  corpses,  and  ben  sent  for  for  and 
near,  than  I  have,  and  my  opinion  is  that  moumera  must  alwajrs 
follow  the  last  directions  gi'n  to  'em  by  the  person.  Ef  a  man 
has  n't  a  right  to  have  the  say  about  bis  own  body,  what  hen  be 
■  inght  to?'  Wal,  Ibey  said  that  it  was  putty  well  of  me  to  talk 
so,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  sittin'  up  with  him,  and  uein'  all 
that  was  to  be  seen.  '  Lordy  massy,'  says  I,  '  I  don't  see  why 
ye  need  envi  me ;  't  ain't  my  fault  that  folks  thinks  it  '■  agree> 
able  to  have  me  round.  As  to  bein'  buried  in  bis  clothes,  why, 
lordy  massy,  't  un't  notbin'  so  extraordinary.  In  the  old  country 
great  folks  is  very  oAen  laid  out  in  their  clothes.  'Uember, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  old  Mr.  Sanger,  the  minister  in  Deerbrook, 
was  laid  out  in  his  gown  and  bands,  with  a  Bible  in  bis  hand^ 
and  he  looked  as  naieral  as  a  pictur.  I  was  at  Parson  Bider'a 
fiiueral,  down  to  Wrentbam.  He  was  laid  out  in  white  flanneL 
But  then  thete  was  old  Captain  Bigelow,  down  to  the  Fiat 
there,  be  was  laid  out  regular  iv  bis  rigimentals,  jest  as  he  wora 
'em  iu  the  war,  epaulets  and  all.'  Wal  now,  Horace,  yonr 
daddy  looks  jest  as  peaceful  as  a  psalm-lune.  Now,  yon  doni 
know  — jest  as  nateral  aa  if  he  'd  only  jest  gone  to  Ble«p.  Ss 
ye  may  set  your  heart  at  rest  'bout  him." 

It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  sirene  days  of  October,  wbea 
>fe«t  aartb  liea  as  bright  and  still  as  anything  one  can  dream  of  is 
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cii6  New  Jonisalem,  and  Sam's  homely  expressions  of  sympathy 

had  quieted  me  somewhat    Sam,  tired  of  his  discourse,  lay  back 

in  the  doTer,  with  his  hands  under  his  head,  and  went  on  with 

hift  moralif  ing. 

**  Lordy    masoy,  Horace,  to  think  on  't,  —  it 's  so  kind  o'  sol- 

emnixin'  1    It 's  one's  turn  to-day,  and  another's  to-morrow.    We 

nnver  know  when  our  torn  '11  come."    And  Sam  raised  a  fayorita 

■tare, — 

**  And  miut  these  actiTe  limbs  of  mine 
Lie  moolderin*  in  the  clay  ?  ** 

^  Active  limbs !  I  guess  so ! "  said  a  sharp  voice,  which  came 
lliroogh  the  clover-heads  like  the  crack  of  a  ride.  ^  Well,  I  'v6 
fiMind  you  at  last  Here  you  be,  Sam  Law  son,  lyin'  flat  on 
your  back  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  a  potato 
dug,  and  not  a  stick  of  wood  cut  to  get  dinner  with ;  and  1  won't 
eot  DO  more  if  we  never  have  dinner.  It 's  no  use  a  humorin' 
you,  —  doin'  your  work  for  you.  The  moro  I  do,  the  more  I 
may  do ;  so  come  home,  won't  you  ?  " 

^  Lordy  massy,  Uepsy,"  said  Sam,  slowly  erecting  himself  out 
of  the  grass,  and  staring  at  her  with  white  eyes,  ^you  don't 
oogfat  to  talk  so.  I  ain't  to  blame.  I  bed  to  sit  up  with  Mr. 
Holyoke  all  night,  and  help  *em  lay  him  out  at  four  o'clock  this 
BK>niin'.'' 

•*Yon're  always  everywhere  but  where  you'v*»  business  to 
be,*  said  Uepsy  $  ^  and  helpin'  and  doin'  for  everybuay  but  your 
own.  For  my  part,  I  think  charity  ought  to  begin  at  home. 
Too 're  everywhere,  up  and  down  and  round, —  over  to  Shel- 
bon,  down  to  Podunk,  up  to  North  Parish;  and  here  Abram 
ud  Kiah  Stebbins  have  been  waitin'  all  the  morning  with  a  horta 
they  brought  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  get  you  to  shoe." 

**Wal  DOW,  that 'ere  shows  they  know  what's  what     I  told 
Ktsh  that  ef  they  'd  bring  that  'ere  boss  to  me  I  'd  'tend  to  his 

**  And  be  off  lying  in  the  mowing,  like  a  patridge,  when  they 
Bonie  after  ye.    That 's  one  way  to  do  business,"  said  Ilepsy. 
**  Hepsy,  I  was  just  a  midiutin'.     Ef  we  don't  midiute 
OB  aD  these  'eie  thiufs,  it  11  be  was  for  us  liy  and  bf • 
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"Meditate  1  1 11  help  jour  meditationa  in  ■  way  jrou  won^ 
tike,  if  jou  doa't  look  ouL  So  nov  jou  come  home,  and  atop 
yotxT  meditatin',  and  go  to  doin'  somethia'.  I  told  'em  to  corns 
back  this  anemoon,  and  I'd  have  joa  on  the  epot  if  't  waa  a  po»> 
■ible  thing,"  said  the  very  practical  Hepej,  lajring  finu  hold  of 
Sain'i  unresisting  arm,  and  leading  him  away  captive. 

I  stole  into  the  darkened,  ailent  room  where  ray  &tber  had 
lain  so  lung.  lu  deiiolate  neatness  struck  a  chill  to  my  heait. 
Not  even  a  bottle  remained  of  the  many  familiar  ones  that  used  to 
cover  the  slard  and  the  mantel-piece ;  but  lie,  lying  in  his  thread- 
bare Sunday  coat,  looked  to  me  as  I  had  often  seen  him  in  latei 
days,  when  be  had  come  from  school  exhatxtetl,  and  fallen  asleep 
on  tLe  bed.  I  crept  to  hia  side  and  oeailed  down  on  tbe  floor 
M  qtiietlr  ai  a  dog  lies  down  by  the  aide  of  his  maOm. 


\ 
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CHAPTER    V 


THB   OLD   USBTDTG-HOnSB. 


I^.HE  next  day  was  the  funeral,  and  I  hare  little  renembraaot 
-  in  it  of  anything  bat  what  was  dreary.  Our  Puritan  anoes- 
toriby  in  the  decision  of  their  reaction  from  a  dead  formalism,  had 
■wept  away  from  the  solemn  crises  of  life  every  symbolic  ex- 
pressioQ ;  and  this  severe  bareness  and  rigid  restriction  werik 
nowhere  more  striking  than  in  funeral  services,  as  conducted  io 
these  early  times  in  Massachusetts. 

Tlsere  was  at  the  house  of  mourning  simply  a  prayer,  nothing 
more ;  and  then  the  procession  of  relatives,  friends,  and  towns- 
people walked  silently  to  the  grave,  where,  without  text,  prayer, 
nr  hymn,  the  dust  was  forever  given  to  its  fellow-dust.     The 
heavy  thud  of  the  clods  on  the  coffin,  the  rattling  of  spades,  and 
the  fall  of  the  earth,  were  the  only  voices  that  spoke  in  that  final 
scene.     Tet  that  austere  stillness  was  not  without  its  majesty, 
tince  it  might  be  interpreted,  not  as  the  silence  of  indifference, 
bat  as  the  stillness  of  those  whose  thoughts  are  too  mighty  for 
words.     It  was  the  silence  of  the  unutterable.     From  the  grave 
my  mother  and  her  two  boys  were  conducted  to  my  grandfather*! 
Itousc,  —  the  asylum  ever  ready  for  the  widowed  daughter. 

The  next  day  afler  was  Sunday,  and  a  Sunday  full  of  impor- 
tance in  the  view  of  Aiint  Lois,  Aunt  Keziab,  and,  in  fact,  of 
erery  one  in  the  family.  It  was  the  custom,  on  the  firet  Sabbath 
■ftera  bereavement,  for  the  whole  family  circle  to  be  present  to- 
gether in  church,  to  request,  in  a  formal  note,  the  prayers  of  the 
KDgregadon  that  the  recent  death  might  be  sanctified  to  them* 
h  wan  a  point  of  honor  for  all  family  connections  to  be  present 
It  tills  lervice,  even  though  tney  should  not  attend  the  funeral ; 
nd  my  U"'*le  Bill,  a  young  Sophomore  in  Cambridge  College, 
M  come  down  duly  to  be  with  us  on  the  occasion.  He  was  a 
l>7Mt,  tpi      d,  joUy,  rollicking  young  fellow,  not  in  the  slightoet 
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degree  givoi.  to  funereal  reflecdona,  uid  hU  presenoe  in  ths 
house  always  brought  a  certain  bus;  cheerfulness  which  1  felt  ta 
liijhien  my  darknees. 

One  thing  certiunly  had  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  whitA: 
was  tliat  Aunt  Lois  waa  alwayi  perceptibly  ameliorated  by  Cook 
BiU's  presence.  Uer  sharp,  spare  features  wore  a  relaxed  and 
•miling  aspect,  her  eyes  bad  a  sotWr  light,  and  she  belied  her  own 
Jteqnent  disclaimer,  that  she  never  bad  any  beauty,  by  lotting 
almost  handsome. 

Poor  Aunt  Lois  1  I  am  afraid  my  reader  will  not  do  jtutxv 
to  ber  worth  by  the  specimens  of  her  ways  and  words  which  I 
have  giTen.  Any  one  that  has  ever  pricked  his  fingers  io 
trying  to  force  open  a  chestnut-burr  may  perhaps  hare  moral- 
ized at  the  satin  lining,  so  smoolh  and  soft,  that  lies  inside  ot 
that  sharpness.  It  is  an  emblem  of  a  kind  of  nature  veiy  ire- 
qnent  in  New  England,  wbere  the  beat  and  kindest  and  most 
desirable  of  traits  are  enveloped  in  an  outside  wrapping  <tf  ahaip 
aasterily. 

No  person  rendered  more  deeds  of  kindness  in  the  femily  aod 
neighborhood  than  Aunt  Lois.  She  indeed  bore  the  cares  of  the 
whole  family  on  ber  heart;  she  watched  and  prayed  and  fretted 
and  Bcoldfd  for  all.  Had  she  cared  leas,  she  might  perhaps  ban 
appeared  more  amiable.  She  invttttd  herself,  so  to  speak,  u 
others ;  and  it  was  vital  to  ber  happiness,  not  only  that  (bey 
should  be  happy,  but  that  ibey  should  be  bappy  predsely  on  bei 
pattern  and  in  her  way.  She  had  drawn  out  the  whole  bmilj 
chart,  aod  if  she  bad  only  bad  power  to  make  each  one  walk 
tnM:lably  in  the  path  she  foreordtuned,  her  sharp,  thin  &ce  might 
have  had  a  few  less  wrinkles.  It  seemed  to  her  so  perfectly 
evident  that  the  ways  she  fixed  upon  for  each  one  were  ways  of 
I^easantnesB  and  patbs  of  peace,  that  she  scarcely  eouM  have 
patience  with  Providence  for  allowing  things  to  fall  out  in  a  way 
(o  entirely  different  from  her  designs. 

Aunt  Lois  was  a  good  Christian,  but  she  made  that  particulai 
nietake  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  so  many  of  us  qoiM 
anconeciously  do,  —  she  always  said,  Afy  will  be  done,  instead  ot 
Ilty  will.    Not  ID  so  many  words,  of  course,^it  waa  the  mow 
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■mer  Toioe  of  h^r  essential  nature  that  spoke  and  said  one  thing, 
irhilc  her  tongue  said  another.  But  then  who  can  be  sure  enough 
•f  himself  in  this  matter,  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  Aunt  Lois  ? 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  Calvinistic  preaching  of  that  time  to 
pat  the  doctrine  of  absolute  and  unconditional  submission  to  God 
in  the  most  appalling  forms,  and  to  exercise  the  conscience  witli 
most  serere  supposititious  tests.  Af^r  many  etniggles  and  real 
a^nies,  Aunt  Lois  had  brought  herself  to  belie*  i6  that  she  would 
be  willing  to  resign  her  eternal  salvation  to  the  Divine  glory; 
that  she  oouid  consent  to  the  eternal  perdition  of  those  on  whom 
ber  heart  was  most  particularly  set,  were  it  God's  will ;  and  thus 
her  self-will,  as  she  supposed,  had  been  entirely  annihilated, 
whereas  it  was  only  doubled  back  on  itself,  and  ready  to  come 
jot  with  tenfold  intensity  in  the  unsuspected  little  things  of  this 
fife,  where  she  looked  less  at  Divine  agency  than  human  instru- 
mentality. No  law,  as  she  supposed,  required  her  to  submit  to 
people's  acting  foolishly  in  their  worldly  matters,  particularly 
when  she  was  able  and  willing  to  show  them  precisely  how  they 
oaght  to  act 

Failing  of  a  prosperous  marriage  for  my  mother.  Aunt  Lois*a 

heart  was  next  set  upon  a  college  education  for  my  Uncle  Bill, 

the  youngest  and  brightest  of  the  family.     For  this  she  toiled 

■nd  economized  in  family  labor,  and  eked  it  out  by  vest-making 

tt  the  tailor's,  and  by  shoe-binding  at  the  shoemaker's,  —  all  that 

ihe  mi^t  have  something  to  give  to  Bill  for  spending-money,  to 

keep  op  his  standing  respectably  in  college.     Her  antagonistio 

ittitnde  toward  my  brother  and  myself  proceeded  less  from  hard- 

MM  of  heart  than  from  an  anxious,  worrying  fear  that  we  should 

treDch  on  the  funds  that  at  present  were  so  heavily  taxed  to 

bring  Uncle  Bill  through  college.     Especially  did  she  fear  that 

•j  father  had  left  me  the  legacy  of  his  own  ungratified  desire 

br  an  education,  and  that  my  grandmother's   indulgence  and 

WMuitifulness  might  lead  her  to  encourage  me  in  some  such  ex- 

^setations^  and  then  where  was  the  money  to  come  from  ?     Aunt 

Lois  foresaw  contingencies  afar  off.     Not  content  with  the  cares 

rf  the  present  day  and  hour,  she  dived  far  into  the  future  an^ 

Mied  an  aorta  of  imaginary  Itrnds  t^t  would  come  in  ngipon 
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tjtious  csBM.  As  the  Chrisbsn  by  the  eye  of  &ith  aees  kII  Born 
of  poeaible  good  along  the  pRth  of  future  dulj,  so  she  bj  the  eje 
of  cautiousness  eaw  every  passible  future  evil  thai  could  ftriia 
in  every  aupposahle  contingency.  Aunt  Lois's  frienda  oftea  bad 
particular  reason  lo  wish  that  i>he  cared  less  for  them,  for  then, 
porliaps,  she  might  give  them  some  peace.  Bat  nothing  ii  ao 
hopeless  as  your  worthy  domestic  house-dog,  every  hair  of  whoM 
Air  b^i^<tle8  with  walchfuloess,  and  who  barks  at  you  iacesfaatly 
from  behind  a  mo^t  terrible  intrenchment  of  fiiithful  labors  and 
lov  log -kindnesses  heaped  up  on  your  behalf. 

These  denr  good  souls  who  wear  their  life  out  for  you,  havs 
they  not  B  right  to  scold  you,  and  dictate  to  you,  and  tie  up  yoar 
liberty,  and  make  your  life  a  burden  to  you  ?  If  they  have  not, 
who  has  ?  If  you  complain,  you  break  their  worthy  old  hearts. 
They  insist  on  the  privilege  of  seeking  your  bappinesa  by  thwart- 
ing you  in  everything  you  want  to  do,  and  putting  their  will  io- 
stead  of  yours  in  every  step  of  your  life. 

Between  Aunt  Lois  and  my  futher  there  had  been  that  Mm* 
stant  antagonism  which  is  often  perceptible  between  two  human 
beings,  each  good  enough  in  himself,  but  of  a  quality  to  act  de- 
structively upon  the  other.  A  satin  vest  and  a  nutmeg-grater 
are  both  perfectly  harmless,  end  even  worthy  existences,  but 
iheir  close  proximity  on  a  jolting  journey  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

My  father  never  could  bear  my  Aunt  Lois  in  his  house ;  and 
her  presence  had  such  an  instant  effect  in  developing  all  the 
oombative  element  in  him,  that  really  the  poor  woman  never  saw 
him  long  enough  under  an  agreeable  aspect  to  enable  her  even 
to  understand  why  my  mother  should  regsrd  him  with  affeotioD  | 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  she  was  not  a  deep 
noumer  at  his  death.  She  regarded  her  sister's  love  for  my 
fallier  as  an  unfortuniii«  iofatuation,  ard  was  more  satisfied  with 
the  ways  of  Providence  than  she  usually  was,  when  i^  abjeo 
waH  withdrawn. 

It  was  nccording  to  all  the  laws  of  moral  gravitation  tlutt,  M 
MOD  as  my  father  died,  my  mother  tiecame  an  obedient  satelliN 
■  Aunt  Lois's  orbiL     She  was  one  of  those  dear,  helpless  littk 
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women,  wbo  like  flowers  by  the  wayside,  seem  to  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  first  strong  band  tbat  wants  to  gather  them.  She  waa 
made  to  be  ruled  over ;  and  so  we  all  felt  this  first  Sunday  morn- 
ing that  we  had  come  home  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Aunt 
Lois.  She  put  on  my  mother's  mourning-bonnet  and  t^ed  it 
under  her  meek,  unresisting  chin,  turning  her  round  and  roao# 
to  get  views  of  her  from  different  points,  and  arranging  her  rib 
boos  and  veil  and  pins  as  if  she  had  been  a  lay  figure  going  to  eX' 
hibition  ;  and  then  she  tied  our  collars,  and  gave  a  final  twitch  to 
our  jackets,  and  warned  us  not  to  pull  out  the  pins  from  the  crape 
bftods  on  our  new  hats,  nor  to  talk  and  look  round  in  meeting, 
strengthening  the  caution  with,  ^  Just  so  sure  as  you  do,  there  'a 
Mr.  Israel  Scran,  the  tithing-man,  will  come  and  take  you  and 
•et  you  on  the  pulpit  stairs." 

Now  Mr.  Israel  Scran  on  week-days  was  a  rather  jolly,  seo- 
olar-looking  individual,  who  sat  on  the  top  of  a  barrel  in  his 
■tore,  and  told  good  stories ;  but  Israel  Scran  on  Sundays  was  a 
tithing-man,  whose  eyea  were  supposed  to  be  as  a  flame  of  fire 
to  search  out  little  boys  tbat  played  in  meeting,  and  bring  them 
to  awfal  retribution.  And  I  must  say  that  I  shook  in  my  shoes 
at  the  very  idea  of  his  entering  into  judgment  with  me  for  any 
misdemeanor. 

Going  to  church  on  the  present  occasion  was  rather  a  severe 
and  awful  ceremony  to  my  childish  mind,  second  only  to  the 
dreary  horror  of  the  time  when  we  stood  so  dreadfully  still 
around  the  grave,  and  heard  those  heavy  clods  thud  upon  the 
eoffin.  I  ventured  a  timid  mquiry  of  my  mother  as  to  what 
was  going  to  be  done  there. 

Aaot  Lois  took  the  word  out  of  her  mouth.  ^  Now,  Horace, 
kadi  your  talk,  and  don't  worry  your  mother.  She  's  going  to  pat 
■p  a  note  to  be  prayed  for  to-day,  and  we  are  all  going  to  join ;  so 
foa  be  a  good  boy,  and  don't  talk." 

Being  good  was  so  frequently  in  those  days  represented  to  me 
ae  synonymous  with  keeping  silence,  that  I  screwed  my  little 
Boath  up  firmly  as  I  walked  aion^  to  the  meeting-house,  bi  hijid 
mj  mother,  holding  my  brutne"  RilVs  nand,  and  spoke  not  a 
word,  tboogh  he  made  several  overtures  towards  cooversatioD  br 
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tnfbrmmg  me  that  he  saw  a  chipmunk,  and  that  if  it  wu  od)^ 
Uonday  he  'd  hit  him  smack  ;  and  also  telling  me  that  Sam  Iaw> 
KtD  had  promised  to  go  pout-BBhing  with  ua  on  Tuesday)  witk 
Mher  boj  temporalities  of  a  nature  equally  worldly. 

The  meeting-house  to  which  our  steps  were  Itindlng  was  ooa 
of  those  huge,  shapeless,  barn-like  structures,  which  our  fatken 
enacted  apparently  as  a  part  of  that  well-arranged  system  bj 
which  they  avoided  all  resemblance  to  those  fair,  poetic  eocleaiu* 
(ical  furm«  of  the  Old  World,  which  seemed  in  their  view  as  **  gw 
tnebts  spotted  by  the  flesh." 

The  interior  of  it  was  revealed  by  the  light  of  two  staring  rowi 
of  windows,  which  let  tn  the  glare  of  the  summer  sun,  and  which 
were  so  loosely  framed,  that,  in  wintry  and  windy  weather,  tbey 
rattled  and  shook,  and  poured  in  a  perfect  whirlwbd  of  cold  air 
which  disported  itself  over  the  shivering  audience. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  theory  of  the  times  never  to  warm  tbeM 
buildings  by  a  fire  ;  and  the  legend  runs  that  once  in  our  meet- 
ing-house the  communion  was  administered  under  a  temper)^ 
lure  which  actually  froze  the  sacred  elements  while  tbey  were 
neing  distributed.  Many  a  remembrance  of  winter  Beseiona  in 
that  old  meeting-house  rase  to  my  mind,  in  which  I  sat  with  taf 
poor  dangling  feet  perfectly  numb  and  paralyzed  with  cold,  and 
blew  my  finger-ends  to  keep  a  little  warmth  in  them,  and  yet  I 
never  thought  of  complaining;  for  everybody  was  there,— mothert 
aunts,  grandmother,  and  all  the  town.  We  all  sat  and  took  our 
hardships  in  common,  as  a  plain,  necessary  fact  of  existence. 

Going  to  meeting,  in  that  state  of  society  into  which  I  waa 
bom,  was  as  necessary  and  inevitable  a  consequence  of  waking  op 
oo  Sunday  morning  as  eating  one's  breakfasL  Nobody  tiiought 
of  staying  away, — and,  for  that  matter,  nobody  wanted  b>  stsj 
away.  Our  weekly  life  was  simple,  monotonous,  and  laboiioas  i 
and  the  chance  of  seeing  the  whole  neighborhood  together  in 
their  best  clothes  on  Sunday  was  a  thing  which,  in  the  dearth  of 
all  other  sources  of  amusement,  appealed  to  the  idlest  and  moH 
Mupirilual  of  loafers.  Tliey  who  did  not  care  for  the  sermon  or 
the  prayers  wanted  to  see  Major  Broad's  scarlet  coat  and  ^Mei 
^nfll<«,  and  hit  wife's  broc«d<i  dresa,  and  the  new  bonnet  wUc# 
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Lady  Lo^rop  had  just  had  sent  up  from  Boeton.     Whoever  had 
Been  these  would  be  out  of  society  for  a  week  to  come,  and 
be  able   to  converse  understandinglj  on  the  topics  of  the 

The  meeting  on  Sunday  united  in  those  days,  as  neariy  as  pQ» 
able,  the  whole  population  of  a  town,  —  men,  w  >men,  and  chil- 
dren.  There  was  then  in  a  village  but  one  fold  and  one  shep^ 
hetdt  and  long  habit  had  made  the  tendency  to  this  one  central 
point  so  much  a  necessity  to  every  one,  that  to  stay  away  from 
*  meetin' "  for  any  reason  whatever  was  always  a  secret  source 
of  uneasiness.  I  remember  in  my  early  days,  sometimes  when  I 
had  been  left  at  home  by  reason  of  some  of  the  transient  ailments 
of  childhood,  how  ghostly  and  supernatural  the  stillness  of  the 
whole  house  and  village  outside  the  meeting-house  used  to  appear 
to  me,  how  loudly  the  clock  ticked  and  the  flies  buzzed  down  the 
window-pane,  and  how  I  listened  in  the  breathless  stillness  to 
the  distant  psalm-singing,  the  solemn  tones  of  the  long  prayer, 
and  then  to  the  monotone  of  the  sermon,  and  then  again  to  the 
skiaing  echoes  of  the  last  hymn,  and  thought  sadly,  what  if  some 
4aj  I  should  be  left  out,  when  all  my  rehitions  and  friends  had 
gone  to  meeting  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  hear  afar  the  music 
from  the  crystal  walls. 

As  our  Sunday  gathering  at  meeting  was  a  complete  picture 
of  the  population   of  our  village,  I  shall,  as  near  as  possible 
ia^erreotype  our  Sunday  audience,  as  the  best  means  of  placing 
my  readers  in  sympathy  with  the  scene  and  actors  of  this  history. 

The  arrangement  of  our  house  of  worship  in  Oldtown  was 
fooiewhat  peculiar,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  having  originally  been 
teflt  as  a  mission  church  for  the  Indians.  The  central  portion 
of  the  house,  usually  appropriated  to  the  best  pews,  was  in  oart 
ioToled  to  them ;  and  here  were  arranged  benches  of  the  sim 
plest  and  most  primitive  form,  on  which  were  collected  ever} 
Bmday  the  thin  and  wasted  remnants  of  what  once  was  a  na- 
■eroua  and  powerful  tribe.  There  were  four  or  five  respectablt 
In^sn  fiuDtlies,  who  owned  comfortable  farms  in  the  neighbor 
Vood,  and  came  to  meeting  in  their  farm-wagons,  like  any  of  thou 
whito  oeighbora 
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CoDiipicuoiiH  among  therc,  on  the  froot  bench,  fiidng  ih«  puljii^ 
Mt  the  Indian  head-magistrate.  Justice  Waban, — tall  itnd  erod 
as  an  old  piDe-tree,  and  of  a  grave  and  reverend  aspect.  Next 
to  him  was  seated  ibe  ecclesiastical  superior  of  that  fiortion  of  lb« 
congregation,  D«acon  Ephraim.  Mild,  inielligeni,  and  devout,  kti 
waa  the  perfect  model  of  ihe  praying  Indian  fonned  in  the  apoi  - 
tolie  traditions  of  the  good  Eliot.  By  his  side  sat  his  wife,  K«- 
ttirab,  who,  though  she  had  received  Christian  baptism,  alill  rfr> 
taiiud  in  most  respects  the  wild  instincts  and  untamed  passion 
•f  the  savage.  Though  she  attended  church  and  allowed  he* 
cbildren  to  be  bap[iied,  jet,  in  spile  of  minister,  elder,  and  tithing- 
nan,  she  obstinately  held  ou  to  Ibe  practice  of  many  of  her  old 
heathen  superstitions. 

Old  Keturah  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  my  childhood.  Sbo 
was  spoken  of  among  the  gossips  with  a  degree  of  awe,  as  om 
who  possessed  more  knowledge  than  was  good  for  her;  and  in 
Ibunder^lorms  and  other  convulsions  of  nature  she  would  sit  ib 
her  chimney-comer  and  cbani  her  old  Indian  incantations,  to  my 
mingled  terror  and  delight.  I  remember  distinctly  three  sylla- 
bles that  occurred  very  often,  —  "  ah-mah-ga,  ah-mah-ga,"  —  some- 
times pronounced  in  wild,  plaintive  tones,  and  fometimes  in  tone* 
of  menace  and  denunciation.  In  fact,  8  century  before,  Keturab 
must  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  her  Christian  neighbors ; 
but  our  minister  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  only  smiled 
benignly  when  certain  elderly  ladies  brought  him  terrible  storiea 
of  Kelurah's  proceedings. 

Nest  to  Keturah  was  seated  Deborah  Kummacher,  an  Indian 
woman,  who  had  wisely  forsaken  the  unprofitable  gods  of  the  wild 
forest,  and  taken  to  the  Christian  occupation  of  fruit-growing^ 
and  kent  ia  nice  order  a  fruit  farm  near  my  grandfather's,  where 
we  children  delighted  to  resort  in  the  season,  receiving  from  her 
presents  of  cherries,  pears,  peaches,  or  sweet  apples,  which  she 
inform  sd  ue  she  was  always  ready  to  give  to  good  children  who 
nid  their  prayers  and  made  their  manners  when  they  came  into 
ber  bouse.  Next  behind  her  came  Betty  Poganut,  Pat^  Pft 
gui,and  old  Sarah  Wonsaraug, — hard-visaged,  high-cheek  "booed 
Iub^Iqb,  with  snaky-black   eyes,  principally  remarkable,  in  my 
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§ar  the  qaaiitity  of  dder  thej  could  drink.     I  had  i  |>ecuil 
to  reinamber  this,  as  mj  grandmother's  house  was  theii 
resort,  and  drawing  dder  was  always  the  work  of  the 
joangest  Uiy. 

Then  thert.  was  Lem  Sudock,  a  great,  coarse,  heaTj-moolded 

Indittii,  with  gigantic  limbs  and  a  savage  face,  but  much  in  re 

qoest  for  laying  stone  walls,  digging  wells,  and  other  tasks  foi 

which  mere  physical  strength  was  the  chief  requisite.     Be&idt 

him  wms  Dick  Obscue,  a  dull,  leering,  lazy  drinking  old  fellow, 

always  as  dry  as  an  empty  sponge,  but  with  aL  epill'  s>«  capacity 

for  imbibing.     Dick  was  of  a  class  which  our  modej  ii  civilization 

woald  never  see  inside  of  a  church,  though  he  was  in  his  seat  in 

oar  meeting-house  as  regularly  as  any  of  the  deacons;  but  on 

week-days  his  principal  employment  seemed  to  be  to  perambulate 

the  country,  making  stations  of  all  the  kitchen  firesides,  wherct 

he  would  tell  stories,  drink  dder,  and  moralize,  till  the  patience 

or  cider-pitchers  of  his  hosts  ran  dry,  when  he  would  ri.^e  up 

slowly,  adjust  his  old  straw  hat,  hitch  up  hi:$  dangling  nether  gar 

a  little  tighter,  and,  with  a  patronizing  nod,  say,  ^  Wal, 

r,  *f  you  can  spare  me  I  *11  go." 

Besides  our  Indian  population,  we  had  also  a  few  negroes,  and 

a  side  gallery  was  appropriated  to  them.     Prominent  there  was 

the  stately  form  of  old  Boston  Foodah,  an  African  prince,  who 

had  been  stolen  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  early  youth,  and 

lold  in  Boston  at  some  period  of  antiquity  whereto  the  memory 

of  man  runneth  not.     All  the  Oldtown  people,  and  their  fathers 

and  grandfathers,  remembered  old  Boston  just  as  he  then  ex- 

ined,  ndther  older  nor  younger.     He  was  of  a  majestic  stature, 

ileoder  and  proudly  erect,  and  perfectly  graceful  in  every  move- 

mat,  bb  woolly  hair  as  white  as  the  driven  snow.      lie  was 

iHvant  to  Greueral  Hull  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  at  itr 

dole  was  presented  by  his  master  with  a  full  suit  of  his  military 

Mpipmaits,  including  three-cornered  hat,  with   plume,  epaulets, 

*i4  sword.      Three   times   a   year,  —  at    the   spring   rrainirg, 

Ihi  fall  muster,  and   on    ThanksgivLig   Jay, —  Boston    anuycd 

tias^f  m  full  panoply,  and  walked  foiih  a  really  striking  and 

It  object    In  the  eyes  of  us  boys,  oo  t^ese  days,  he 
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WBs  a  hero,  and  he  patronized  an  with  a  coiideBc«Dsi(ui  which 
wcul  lo  our  hearts.  His  wiFe,  Jiony,  was  a  fat,  roly-poly  liltU 
body,  delighting  in  red  and  yellow  bonnets,  who  duly  mustered 
into  meeting  a  troop  of  blnck-eyed,  fet,  woolly-headed  Uttls 
n^roes,  tvhom  she  cuffed  and  disciplined  during  eermoo-tiira 
with  a  matronly  ferocity  designed  to  ibow  white  folks  that  shn 
was  Id  earnest  in  their  religious  training. 

Near  by  was  old  Primus  King,  a  gigantic,  retired  whaleman, 
black  as  a  coal,  with  enormous  hands  and  feet,  uniTersally  in  (1» 
mand  in  all  the  region  about  as  assistant  in  butdiering  oper» 
tions. 

Besides  these,  let  ma  not  forget  dear,  jolly  old  CBSar,  my 
grandfather's  owa  negro,  the  mo»t  joyous  creature  on  two  feet 
What  could  not  Ciesar  do  ?  He  could  gobble  like  a  turkey  so 
perfectly  as  to  deceive  the  most  experienced  old  gobbler  on  the 
farm ;  be  could  crow  so  like  a  cock  that  all  the  cocks  In  the 
neighborhood  would  reply  to  him  ;  he  could  mew  like  a  cat,  and 
bark  like  a  Jog ;  he  could  sing  and  fiddle,  and  dance  the  double 
sbufDe,  and  was  aufatt  in  all  manner  of  jigs  and  hornpipes  i  and 
one  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  old  Ctesar  was  bugged  and 
caressed  and  landed  by  me  in  my  childhood  as  the  most  wonder- 
fiil  of  men. 

There  were  several  other  colored  families,  of  less  repute,  who 
also  found  Beats  in  the  negro  gallery.  One  of  them  was  that  of 
Aunt  Nancy  Prime,  famous  for  making  election-cake  and  ginger* 
pop,  and  who  was  sent  for  at  all  the  great  houses  on  occa.<ions  of 
high  festivity,  as  learned  in  all  mysterief  ilating  to  the  confection 
»f  cakes  and  pies.  A  light,  trig,  busllin^  jody  she,  black  and  pol- 
ished as  ebonj,  smooth-spoken  and  respectful,  and  quite  a  faror- 
ite  with  everybody.  Nancy  had  treated  herself  to  an  ezpcnBin 
luxury  in  the  shape  of  a  husband,  —  an  idle,  worthless  mulalt* 
man,  who  was  owned  as  a  shive  in  Boston.  Nancy  bought  liin 
by  ui'eiiae  labors  in  spinning  ^ax,  but  found  him  an  undesiroblc 
ftO|ui<ili)u.  and  was  often  heanl  to  declare,  in  the  bitterness  uf 
ber  soul  wiicn  he  returned  from  his  drinking  bouts,  that  eb« 
ibo'Ji'l  never  buy  another  nigger,  ^he  knew. 

The  only  thing  she  gtuned  by  this  matrimonial  epecnbttioB  im 
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an  abundant  crop  of  noisy  children,  who,  as  she  oflen  declared, 
learlj  wore  the  life  out  of  her.  I  remember  once,  when  I  was 
■n  a  visit  to  her  cottage,  while  I  sat  regaling  myself  with  a  slica 
of  cake,  Nancy  lifled  the  trap-door  which  went  down  into  tba 
oellar  below.  Forthwith  the  whole  skirmishing  tribe  of  littla 
iarkieSy  who  had  been  rolling  about  the  floor,  seemed  suddenly  t9 
■fihe  in  one  coil,  and,  with  a  final  flop,  disappeared  in  the  hole 
gave  a  kick  to  the  door,  and  down  it  went ;  when  she 
with  a  sigh  of  exhausted  patience,  *^  Well,  now  then, 
I  bope  yoo  11  be  still  a  minute,  anyway  I " 

The  houses  of  the  colored  people  formed  a  little  settlement  by 
tkmselyes  in  the  north  part  of  the  village,  where  they  lived  oo 
amicable  terms  with  all  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  front  gallery  of  the  meeting-house,  opposite  the  polpit, 
seated  the  choir  of  the  church.  The  leader  of  oar  music 
old  Mump  Morse,  a  giant  of  a  man,  in  form  not  unlike  a 
dder-bogshead,  with  a  great  round  yellow  head,  and  a  voice  like 
ike  rush  of  mighty  winds,  who  was  wont  to  boast  that  he  could 
chord  with  thunder  and  lightning  better  than  any  man  in  the 
psri&h.  Next  to  him  came  our  friend  Sam  Lawson,  whose  dis- 
tiaginshing  peculiarity  it  was,  that  he  could  strike  into  any  part 
vhere  his  voice  seemed  most  needed ;  and  he  often  showed  the 
uneDaneoas  natore  of  his  accomplishments  by  appearing  as 
lenor,  treUe,  or  counter,  successively,  during  the  rendering  of 
me  psslm.  If  we  consider  that  he  also  pitched  the  tunes  with 
kis  pitch-pipe,  and  played  on  his  bass-viol,  we  shall  see  increa^- 
iig  evidence  of  that  versatility  of  genius  for  which  he  was  distin- 
fnisbed. 

Another  principal  bass-singer  was  old  Joe  Stedman,  who  as- 
serted his  democratic  right  to  do  just  as  he  had  a  mind  to  faj 
ihrayz  appearing  every  Sunday  in  a  dean  leather  apron  of  pro* 
liMly  the  form  he  wore  about  his  weekly  work*  Of  course  aQ 
ht  wdl-ooodocted  apper  Htisscs  were  scandalized,  and  Joe  was 
imatelj  admonished  of  the  ioipropr^ty,  which  greatly  increased 
hii  latftsfaction,  and  caused  him  to  regard  himself  as  a  person  of 
iiBi«rtance.     It  was  reported  that  the  minister  had  told  bin 

then  was  more  pride  to  his  leather  apron  than  in  Osptata 

a  • 


^ 
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Browne's  icarlet  cloak ;  but  Joe  Mttled  the  matter  by  decUuii^ 
that  the  apron  was  a  matter  of  consdence  with  him,  aod  of 
oonne  aTier  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 

These  leading  characters,  with  a  train  of  young  men  and 
mudens  who  practised  in  the  weekly  singing-Bchool,  naed  to  ooo- 
dnct  the  musical  devout  exercises  much  to  their  own  siUiafactiai^ 
if  not  always  to  that  of  our  higher  circle. 

And  now,  having  taken  my  readers  through  the  lower  cIbmm 
u  our  meeting-bouse,  I  must,  in  order  of  climax,  represent  M 
them  our  higher  orders. 

Social  position  was  a  thing  in  those  days  marked  by  Enai 
whoee  precision  and  distinctness  had  not  been  blurred  by  the 
Tough  handling  of  democracy.  Uassachusetts  was,  in  regard  to 
the  aroma  and  atmosphere  of  her  early  days,  an  arislocratie 
community.  The  seeds  of  democratic  social  equality  lay  as  yet 
ungcrininated  in  her  soil.  The  State  was  a  garden  laid  out  with 
the  old  formal  parallelograms  and  clipped  hedges  of  prinoely 
ooorts  and  titled  ranks,  but  sown  with  seeds  of  a  new  and  ram- 
pant quality,  which  were  destined  to  overgrow  them  alL 

Even  our  little  town  had  its  court  circle,  its  House  of  Lords 
ftod  House  of  Commons,  with  all  the  etiquette  and  solemn  obser- 
vances thereto  appertaining.  At  the  head  stood  the  roinisler  and 
his  wife,  whose  rank  was  expressed  by  the  pew  next  the  pulpit. 
Then  came  Captun  Browne,  a  retired  English  merchant  and 
ship-owner,  who  was  reported  lo  have  ballasted  himself  with  a 
■ubstantial  weight  of  worldly  substance.  Captain  Browne  was  a 
tall,  upright,  florid  man,  a  little  on  the  shady  side  of  life,  bnt 
carrying  his  age  with  a  cheerful  greenness.  His  long,  powdered 
locks  hung  in  a  well-tended  queue  down  bis  back,  and  he  wore 
a  scarlet  coat,  with  a  white  vest  and  stock,  and  Bmall-clotbe^ 
while  long  silk  Blockings  with  knee  and  shoe  buckles  of  the  beet 
pa«te,  sparkling  like  real  diamonds,  completed  his  attire.  His 
wife  rustled  by  his  side  in  brocade  which  might  almost  stand 
aloce  for  stiffness,  propped  upon  heels  that  gave  a  m^estic  alti 
tnde  Ic  her  tall,  thin  figure. 

Next  came  the  pew  of  Miss  Uehilable  Rossiter,  who,  in  rigM 
tf  being  (he  tmly  surviving  member  of  the  family  of  the  Umam 
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BBiistery  WHS  looked  upon  with  reverence  in  Old  town,  ari  took 
imnk  decide<ll7  in  the  Upper  House,  although  a  yerj  restricted 
■xsd  limited  income  was  expressed  in  the  quality  of  her  atlirix 
Her  Sunday  suit  in  every  article  spoke  of  ages  past,  rather  than 
if  tlie  present  hour.  Her  lacee  were  darned,  though  still  thej 
fnsre  laces ;  her  satin  gown  had  been  turned  and  made  over,  tiO 
mrerj  possible  capability  of  it  was  exhausted ;  and  her  one  Sun- 
imj  bonnet  exhibited  a  power  of  coming  out  in  fresh  forms,  witk 
revolving  season,  that  was  quite  remarkable,  particularly 
*h  change  was  somewhat  odder  than  the  last  But  still,  at 
everybody  knew  that  it  was  Miss  M^hitable  Roesitcr,  and  no 
■leftxier  person,  her  queer  bonnets  and  dyed  gowns  were  accepted 
at  a  part  of  those  inexplicable  dispensations  of  the  Providence 
llMit  watches  over  the  higher  classes,  which  are  to  be  received  by 
fiuth  alooe. 

In  the  same  pew  with  Miss  Mehitable  sat  Squire  Jones,  once, 
in  days  of  colonial  rule,  rejoicing  in  the  dignity  of  Sheriff  of  the 
County.  During  the  years  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  had  mys- 
teriously vanished  from  view,  as  many  good  Tories  did  ;  but  now 
tkit  the  new  social  status  was  well  established,  he  suddenly  re- 
ippeared  in  the  neighborhood,  and  took  his  placo  as  an  orderly 
dtiaeo,  oncfaallenged  and  unquestioned.  It  was  enough  that  the 
Upper  Hoase  received  him.  The  minister  gave  him  his  hand, 
•nd  Lady  Lothrop  courtesied  to  him,  and  called  on  his  wife,  and 
t^  of  coarse,  settled  the  manner  in  which  the  parish  were  to 
Miave ;  and,  like  an  obedient  flock,  they  all  jumped  the  fence 
I&9  their  shepherd.  Squire  Jones,  besides,  was  a  well-formed, 
teO-dresaed  man,  who  lived  in  a  handsome  style,  and  came  to 
Meeting  in  his  own  carriage ;  and  these  are  social  virtues  not  ta 
k  disregarded  in  any  well-regulated  community. 
Tboe  were  certain  well-established  ranks  and  orders  in  social 
in  Oldtown,  which  it  is  important  that  I  should  distinctly 
People  who  wore  riffles  round  their  hands,  and  rode 
ii  their  own  coaches,  and  never  performed  any  manual  labor 
^■|kt  be  said  to  constitute  in  Oldtowv  our  House  of  Lords, — 
ia^  tS(v  might  all  have  l>een  counted  on  two  or  three  of  my 
tageia      Ii  wa^    in  fact,  confined  to  tLo   personages  aJrej^l 
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■Dumiirnted.  Hkk  were  tlie  minister,  Captuo  Brownet  and 
Slieriff  Jonei. 

But  below  thos'.,  yet  associating  with  tfaem  od  tenns  of  etnet 
eqaolity,  were  ■  mure  nQmeroua  bodj  of  Commong,  —  men  at 
rabetanc«  and  influence,  bat  who  tilled  the  earth  with  their  ov« 
hftnds,  or  pursued  some  othei  active  industrial  calling. 

Distinguished  among  these,  Billing  in  the  next  pew  to  tiM 
HKiriff,  was  Major  Broad,  a  praclical  farmer,  who  owned  >  Ittrgi 
■nd  thriving  farm  of  the  boft  New  England  t^pe,  and  presented 
that  true  blending  of  the  laboring  man  and  the  gentleman  whicb 
u  nowhere  else  found.  He  had  receiTed  his  military  raak  for 
mftriiorioug  servicea  in  Ihe  late  Revolutionar;  war,  and  heoama 
back  to  bis  native  village  wiib  that  indefinable  improvement  ia 
air  and  manner  which  is  given  hy  the  habits  of  military  life. 
With  ns  he  owed  great  prestige  to  a  certain  personal  reseoi* 
blance  to  General  Washington  which  he  was  asserted  to  bave  by 
one  of  our  townsfolk,  who  bad  often  seen  him  and  the  Genenl  oa 
the  same  field,  and  who  sent  the  word  abroad  in  tho  town  that 
whoever  wanted  to  know  how  General  Washington  looked  bad 
only  to  look  upon  Major  Broad.  Tbe  M^or  was  too  much  of  a 
real  man  to  betray  the  slightest  consciousness  of  thb  adi'antagei 
but  it  invested  him  with  au  air  of  indefinable  dignity  in  iho  tym 
itf  all  his  neighbors,  especially  those  of  the  lower  ranks. 

Next  came  my  grandfather's  family  pew;  and  in  our  Oldtom 
H'^uite  of  Commons  I  should  say  that  none  stood  higher  than  hs. 
In  bis  Sunday  suit  my  grandfather  was  quite  a  well-made,  han^ 
#ome  man.  His  face  was  marked  by  grave,  shrewd  reflection,  and 
a  certain  gentle  cast  of  bumor,  wliich  rarely  revealed  itself  evea 
in  a  positive  smile,  and  yet  of\en  made  me  feel  as  if  be  wan 
quietly  and  interiorly  smiling  at  his  own  thonghts.  Ilia  welk 
brushed  Sunday  coat  and  small-clothes,  bia  bright  knee  and  shot 
buckles,  his  long  silk  stockings,  were  alt  irranged  with  m  trin 
aeatnesH  refreshing  to  behold.  His  hair,  instead  of  being  cop 
cealnd  by  a  wig,  or  powdered  and  tied  in  a  queue,  afler  the  "nmnw 
■f  tho  arijtocracy,  fell  in  long  curls  on  his  shoulders,  and  was  ■ 
aot  unlecoming  silvery  frame  to  the  placid  picture  of  hia  &m 
He  wng  a  man  by  nature  silent  and  retiring,  indisposed  to  my 
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Adng  like  hurry  or  tumLlt.  rather  easy  and  generously  free  in  bi» 
kasiness  habits,  and  quietly  sanguine  in  his  expectations.  In 
point  of  material  possessions  he  was  reputed  well  to  do,  as  he 
dvned  a  large  farm  and  two  mills,  and  conducted  the  business 
with  a  quiet  easiness  which  was  oflen  exceedingly  pro* 
to  my  grandmother  and  Aunt  Lois.  No  man  was  mora 
popolar  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
Kvnanen  was  yearly  expressed  in  town-meeting  by  his  reappoint- 
S6Bt  to  eyery  office  of  trust  which  he  could  be  induced  to  acoepL 
Ba  was  justice  of  the  peace,  deacon  of  the  church,  selectman,  — 
ki  ^korty  enjoyed  every  spiritual  and  temporal  office  by  the  be- 
rtowal  of  which  his  fellow-men  could  express  confidence  in  him. 
Tkis  present  year,  indeed,  he  bore  the  office  of  ti thing-man, 
m  aasociation  with  Mr.  Israel  Scran.  It  had  been  thought  that 
h  woold  be  a  good  thing,  in  order  to  check  the  increasing 
^kooghtlessness  of  the  rising  generation  in  regard  to  Sunday- 
keeping,  to  enlist  in  this  office  an  authority  so  much  respected 
Badger ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  its 
not  edifying  to  the  minds  of  strictly  disposed  people. 
Tbe  Deacon  in  his  official  capacity  was  expected  to  stalk  forth 
•I  ODoe  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  whereas  he  seemed  to  have 
M>  capacity  for  terrifying  anybody.  When  a  busy  individual 
mformed  him  that  this  or  that  young  person  was  to  oe  seen 
walking  out  in  the  fields,  or  picking  fiowers  in  their  gardens  of  a 
Sabbath  afternoon,  the  Deacon  always  placidly  answered  that  he 
kad  n't  seen  them ;  from  which  the  ill-disposed  would  infer  that 
ke  looked  another  way,  of  set  purpose,  and  the  quiet  internal 
■ftile  that  always  illuminated  the  Deacon's  &ce  gave  but  too 
■ijck  3ok>r  to  this  idea. 

In  those  days  the  great  war  of  theology  which  has  always 

inrided  New  England  was  rife,  and  every  man  was  marked  and 

nkd  as  to  his  opinions,  and  the  theologic  lines  passed  even 

IkroQ^  the  conjugal  relation,  which  often,  hke  everything  else^ 

ftaJ  its  Galvinistic  and  its  Arminian  side. 

lly  grandfather  was  an  Arminian,  while  my  grandmother  waii 
ii  1  kavo  Mid,  an  earnest,  ardent  Calvinist.  Many  were  th« 
I  have  overheard  between  *hem«  in  which  the  texts 
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if  Scriptnre  flew  thick  and  fa^t,  until  mj  graiHlfathcr  at  hat 
wo>ild  shut  him<ielf  up  in  tliat  fioal  forireM  of  calm  and  fmiling 
ijlencu  which  i.t  so  provoking  to  feminine  ardor.  Ther«  in- 
U^ncbed,  he  would  look  out  upon  his  assailants  with  a  quiet, 
impenurbable  good-liumor  which  quite  drove  them  to  despair. 

It  was  a  mystery  to  my  grandmuthcr  how  a  good  raan,  a*  sfat 
knew  my  grandfather  to  be,  could  remain  years  unnitved  in  the 
rcry  hearing  of  Buch  unanswerable  ar^menta  aa  she  had  K 
Ibonsand  times  brought  up,  and  still,  in  the  very  evening  of  hi> 
days,  go  on  laying  his  serene  old  head  on  an  Arminian  pillow  t 
My  grandfiitlier  whs  a  specimen  of  that  class  of  men  who  cu 
walk  nmiil  tlie  O|iiriions  of  tlieir  day,  encircled  by  a  halo  of  sereo* 
and  smiling  individuality  which  quarrels  with  nobody,  and,  with- 
out shocking  any  one'ii  prejudiceii,  preserves  intact  the  liber^ 
of  individual  di:>senU  He  silently  went  on  thinking  and  doing 
exactly  as  he  pleased,  and  yet  was  always  tipokeu  of  as  the 
food  Deacon.  His  calm,  serene,  benignant  figure  was  a  sort 
of  benediction  as  he  sat  in  his  pew  of  a  Sunday ;  and  if  be 
did  not  see  [he  little  boys  that  played,  or,  seeing  them,  only  astil- 
ingly  brought  them  to  a  sense  of  duty  by  passing  them  a  bead  cf 
fennel  through  the  slats  of  the  pews,  still  Deacon  Badger  wm 
reckoned  about  Ihe  best  man  in  the  world. 

By  the  side  of  my  grandfather  sat  his  eldest  bom,  Uncle  Jaools 
a  hale,  thriTty  young  farmer,  who,  wilb  bis  equally  hale  and  thrif^ 
wife,  was  »iettled  on  a  well-kept  farm  at  some  distance  from  oniSi 
Uncle  Jacob  was  a  genuine  Bon  of  the  soil,  whose  cheeks  wen 
ruddy  as  clover,  and  teeth  as  white  as  new  milk.  He  had  growa 
up  on  a  farm,  as  quietly  as  a  tree  grows,  and  had  never  been  ten 
miles  from  his  birthplace.  He  was  silent,  contented,  and  indut- 
trioas.  He  was  in  his  place  to  be  prayed  for  as  one  of  ft  be- 
reaved family,  of  course,  this  morning ;  but  there  was  scarcely 
more  capability  of  mourning  in  his  plump,  healthy  body  than 
thero  is  in  thai  of  a  well-fed,  tranquil  steer.  But  he  took  hk 
weekly  portion  of  religion  kindly.  It  was  the  thing  to  do  on  Sun 
day,  as  much  as  making  buy  or  digging  potatoes  on  Monday 
His  wife  by  his  side  displayed  no  less  the  aspect  of  calm,  re 
ipectftUe,  well-to-dc  oontcnL     Her  SnndaT  bonnet  wm  withoir 
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ipot,  her  Sundaj  gown  without  wrinkle;  and  she  had  a  grefti 
hunch  of  fennel  in  her  pocket-handkerchief,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  she  imparted  to  us  youngsters  with  a  benevolent  smile. 

Far  ctherwise  was  the  outward  aspect  of  mj  grandmothet's 
brother,  Eliakim  SheriL  He  was  a  nervous,  wiry,  .hin,  dry 
Bule  old  man,  every  part  of  whose  body  appeared  to  be  LuDg 
together  by  springs  that  were  in  constant  vibration.  He  had 
fBQAll,  keen  black  eyes,  a  thin,  sharp  hooked  nose,  which  he  was 
ooostantly  buffeting,  and  blowing,  and  otherwise  maltreating,  in 
the  fussy  uneasiness  which  was  the  habit  of  the  man. 

Uncle  'Liakim  was  a  man  known  as  Uncle  to  all  the  village,  •— 
the  kindest-soulcd,  most  untiringly  benevolent,  single-hearted  old 
body  that  could  be  imagined ;  but  his  nervous  activity  was  such 
as  to  have  procured  among  the  boys  a  slight  change  in  the  ren- 
dering of  his  name,  which  was  always  popularly  given  as  Uncle 
Fliakim,  and,  still  more  abbreviated.  Uncle  Fly. 

**  Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Sheril  is,*'  says  an  Inquirer  ai 
the  door  of  my  grandfather's  mill. 

**  If  yoQ  want  to  find  'Liakim,"  says  my  grandfather,  with  his 
usual  smile,  **  never  go  after  him,  —  you  '11  never  catch  him  ;  but 
itand  long  enough  on  any  one  spot  on  earth,  and  he  's  sure  to  go 
fcy- 

Uncle  'Liakim  had  his  own  particular  business,  —  the  oversee- 
ing of  a  soap  and  candle  factory ;  but,  besides  that,  he  had  on  his 
mind  the  business  of  everybody  else  in  town,  —  the  sorrows  of 
every  widow,  the  lonely  fears  of  every  spinster,  the  conversion 
ef  erery  reprobate,  the  orthodoxy  of  every  minister,  the  mannerf 
ind  morals  of  all  the  parish,  —  all  of  which  caused  him  to  be  up 
early  and  down  late,  and  flying  about  confusedly  at  all  hours,  full 
*S  seal,  full  of  kindness,  abounding  in  suggestions,  asking  que»> 
the  answers  to  which  he  could  not  stop  to  hear,  making 
which  he  did  not  remember,  and  which  got  him  into  no 
nd  of  trouble  with  people  who  did,  telling  secrets,  and  letting 
■loiunerable  cats  out  of  countless  bags,  to  the  dismay  and  affright 
af  all  reserved  and  well-conda:'ted  people.  Uncle  Fhakim,  in 
kfBLf  "night  be  regarded  in  our  village  of  Oldtown  as  a  little 
)ravn  widding-stick  thai  kepf  us  in  a  perpetual  stir.     To  bs 
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rare,  it  waa  a  general  stir  of  loTing-kindneea  and  good  inlMV 
tion?,  yet  it  did  not  ainaya  giTC  unlimited  [latisfactioD 

For  instaoue,  some  of  the  more  strictly  disposed  members  of  thf 
ecngregalion  were  scandaliied  that  Uncle  Fliakim,  every  stonn^ 
Sunday,  nearly  destroyed  the  solemnity  of  the  long  prayer  bj 
tbe  ofGcious  zeal  which  he  bestowed  in  getting  Buadry  fcrloru  aid 
Duide,  widows,  and  other  desolate  women  to  church.  He  bml  ■ 
borse  of  that  immortal  species  well  known  in  country  Tillages- 
made  of  whalebone  and  india-rubber,  with  a  long  neck,  a  hai» 
mer-head.  and  one  blind  eye,  —  and  a  wagon  which  rattled  and 
tilted  and  clattered  in  every  part,  as  if  infected  with  a  double 
portion  of  its  owner's  spirits ;  and,  mounting  in  this,  he  would 
drive  miles  in  the  rain  or  liie  snow,  all  for  the  pleasure  of  im- 
porting into  the  congregation  those  dry,  forlorn,  tremulous  apeci- 
mens  of  female  mortality  which  abonnd  in  every  village  congrs 

Uncle  Fliakim  had  been  talked  to  on  this  subject,  and  dnlj 
admonished.  The  benevolence  of  his  motives  was  allowed ;  but 
why,  it  was  asked,  must  he  always  drive  his  wagon  with  a  bang 
against  the  doorstep  just  as  the  congregation  rose  to  the  fiiBt 
prayer?  It  was  a  fact  that  the  stillness  which  followed  tlM 
words,  "  Let  us  pray,"  was  too  oflen  broken  by  the  thump  of  tha 
*agon  and  the  sound,  "Whoa,  wheal  lake  care,  there!"  from 
without,  as  Uncle  Fly's  blind  steed  rushed  headlong  agiunst  tba 
meetir.g-house  door,  as  if  he  were  going  straight  in,  wagon  and 
all ;  and  then  there  would  be  a  further  most  nnedifying  giggle  and 
titter  of  light-minded  young  men  and  damsels  when  Aunt  Bath-  < 
■heba  Sawin  and  Aunt  Jerusha  Pettihone,  in  their  rusty  bladt 
crape  bonnets,  with  their  big  black  fans  in  their  hands,  alowlj 
nulled  and  creaked  into  their  seals,  while  the  wagon  and  Unda 
'Idskim  were  beard  giggiting  away.  Then  the  boys,  if  the  tilb- 
Eng-man  was  not  looking  at  them,  would  bet  marbles  whetbef 
Ihe  next  load  would  be  old  Mother  Chris  and  Fhcebe  Drary,  oi 
Hetty  Walker  and  old  Mother  HopestiU  Loker. 

It  waj  a  great  offence  to  all  the  stricter  claues  that  Undl 
Fly  should  demean  his  wagon  by  such  an  unedifying  chameMf 
u  Mother  Uopestiil  Loker;  for,  though  her  name  intimated  Ibtf 
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ihe  oaght  to  have  charity,  still  she  wa8  held  no  better  than  a 
imbliran  and  8inii«»r ;  and  good  people  in  those  days  saw  the 
nme  impropriety  in  such  people  having  too  much  to  do  with 
reputable  Christians  that  ibey  used  to  years  ago  in  a  lountrj 
oJicd  Palestine. 

For  all  these  reasons  Uncle  Fliakim  was  oAen  dealt  with  gf 
floe  of  good  intentions,  but  wanting  the  wisdom  which  is  profit- 
able  to  direct  One  year  his  neighbors  thought  to  employ  hit 
nperflaous  activity  by  appointing  him  tithing-man ;  and  great 
indeed  in  this  department  were  his  zeal  and  activity ;  but  it  was 
■oon  found  that  the  dear  man's  innocent  sincerity  of  heart  made 
him  the  prey  of  every  village  good-for-naught  who  chose  to  take 
him  in.  All  the  naughty  boys  in  town  were  agog  with  expec- 
lancy  when  Joe  Valentine  declared,  with  a  wink,  that  he  'd  drive 
i  team  Sunday  right  by  Uncle  Fly's  house,  over  to  Hopkinton, 
with  his  full  consent.  Accordingly,  the  nez^  Sunday  he  drove 
leisurely  by,  with  a  solemn  face  and  a  broad  weed  on  his  hat. 
Dncle  Fly  ran  panting,  half  dressed,  and  threw  himself  distract- 
edly on  the  neck  of  the  horse.  ^  My  young  friend,  I  cannot  per- 
mit it.     You  must  turn  right  back." 

**  My  dear  sir,**  said  Joe,  ^  have  n't  you  heard  that  my  mother 
it  lying  dead  in  Hopkinton  at  this  very  moment  ?  " 

**  L*  it  possible  ?  "  said  my  uncle,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  **  1 
beg  your  pardon.  I  had  n't  heard  it  Proceed,  by  all  means. 
I'm  sorry  I  interrupted  you.'* 

The  next  morning  wicked  Joe  careered  by  again.  ^Good 
morning,  Mr.  Sheril.  I  s'pose  you  know  my  mother's  been 
lying  dead  these  five  years ;  but  I  'm  equally  obliged  for  your 
politeness." 

Vain  was  Uncle  Fly's  indignation.  Greater  men  than  he 
hiTe  hal  to  give  up  before  the  sovereign  power  of  a  laugh,  and 
erelong  he  resigned  the  office  of  titluing-man  as  one  requiring 
i  sterner  metal  than  he  possessed.  In  fact,  an  unsavory  char- 
iccer,  who  haunted  the  tavern  and  was  called  by  the  boys  Old 
Mop  shear,  gave  a  ritumi  of  his  opinions  of  tithing-men  as  seen 
hmi  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

•CM  Deftcoo  Badger,"  he  saio,  <<was  always  .ookin'  'tothei 

8» 
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w»j,  Knd  never  raw  notbin'  't'wns  goin'  on.  But  ihere  ww 
Um-le  KliHkim,  —  wal,  to  be  Dure  the  gttLs  ooul J  u't  tie  op  tbeil 
iliOH«  wiiliout  he  was  a  lookin*;  but  then,  como  to  mill;'  doiii 
■oj'Uiin',  it  was  only  a  Biia|),  and  lie  was  olf  apn.  H*  w«'  o'l 
much  iDorf  'n  a  niitlilliu'-aizt'd  gras»lio)>ptT,  art^r  all.  Tetl  }Vk 
whal,"  aaid  Mopshonr,  "it  lake^  a  feltov  lihe  fTael  Scni£,  tbot 
know«  what  be  's  aboul,  and  's  goi  some  bodjf  tu  do  witb.  U  LeA 
old  Jeni!U(l('iD  Beu  eworv  he'd  drive  the  stiige  ihrougb  the  tonk 
■  Sunday,  1  tell  you  it  wu  Tud  to  Me  Israel  Scran,  lie  joat 
■I«m1  out  liy  ihu  road  and  met  the  bo»ses  smack,  and  turned  'em 
M>  quick  ibul  tbe  sla<^^  tlop|>«d  over  like  a  wink,  an.l  Ken  *ra* 
off  ruUing  over  and  over  in  the  .-^nd.  Ben  got  the  wust  on  t 
Ibal  lime.     I  it-ll  vuu,  it  takes  Israel  Scran  to  be  liihing-manl* 

GmmI  Uncle  Kliitkiiu  had  made  liiui>elt'  extremelj  buay  in  m/ 
lathiT*^  ht~t  sickness,  diMigiiig  out  of  one  door  and  in  at  anolber, 
Kt  all  hours ;  giving  all  inauncr  ol'  prvscripiions  for  his  temper 
ral  uud  >|>trilual  stale,  but  always  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  stop 
a  minute,  —  a  ciuisitleralion  which.  I  beard  mj  tJiCber  mj.  wu 
the  only  oiie  which  m:ide  him  tolerable.  But,  after  all,  I  liked 
him,  though  he  invariably  tumUed  over  me,  either  in  coming 
tiito  or  going  out  of  the  houae,  and  then  picked  me  up  sod  gsn 
me  a  wni,  and  went  oa  rejoicing.  Tbe  number  of  centt  I  ae> 
quiivd  ill  tbl$  way  became  at  la^t  quite  a  little  tbrtoie. 

But  lime  would  titU  lue  to  go  ou  and  de^fibe  all  the  qoidditica 
and  inldilies  ot'  our  Sunday  coitgreg.iUu[i.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
we  all  grew  in  thoc>e  days  like  the  apple~lreed  in  our  back  lot, 
Every  uuu  bad  bid  owa  quirks  and  twists,  and  tbrew  himaelf 
•ut  t':i».-ly  in  tbe  line  of  bis  own  individuality ;  ami  so  a  ratbai 
jei'ky.  curious,  original  set  of  us  there  was.  But  audi  aa  w« 
■ei^  high  and  low,  good  and  bad.  refined  and  ilUtersie.  buW 
riaa  aud  civilised,  uegro  and  wliilu,  the  oid  uieeiing-huuse  uritod 
uii  alt  on  one  <i:iy  ol'  llie  week,  and  its  z^jleujti  services  luniuid  «• 
il»*ei-,'ibl .'  but  -troiij;  bond  ut"  m'iglii.njriiood  -jlia/ity. 

Wq  amy  roil  ■  t  Blue  Lawa  aod  Puritan  sirictiicss  aii  much  m 

m-3  iiieasc.  biit  i.-«r(ajuly   tiiu>«   cuuiiuuniiies  wiien'   onr   taih<» 

**^        mri'i-'d  -jut  :ii>.'ir  tiji.-u.-'  fully  bud  thuir  strur;;  points:  and.  rodi 

w.d  priuitivj  ts  oui  meeiing-iicuMa  were,  thia  weeklj  oDJoa  rf 
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ill  dames  hi  them  was  a  most  powerful  and  etfident  mdanf 
of  civilization.  The  man  or  woman  cannot  utterly  sink  who 
on  e\  erj  eevcnth  day  is  obliged  to  appear  in  decent  apparel,  and 
lo  j<)io  w  ith  all  the  standing  and  respectability  of  the  communitj* 
is  A  onited  act  of  worship. 

I^or  were  our  Sunday  service*,  though  simple,  deyoid  of  their 
icleniL  forms.  The  mixed  and  motley  congregation  came  iiv 
vith  due  decorum  during  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell,  and  waited 
m  their  s^ats  the  advent  of  the  minister.  The  tolling  of  the  bell 
was  the  signal  for  him  that  his  audience  were  ready  to  receiv* 
Idsi,  and  he  started  from  his  house.  The  clerical  dress  of  the 
^y,  the  black  silk  {!Own,  the  ppotless  bands,  the  wig  and  three- 
cornered  hat  and  bl^ck  gloves,  were  items  of  professional  fitness 
which,  in  our  minisiors  case,  never  failed  of  a  due  attention. 
When,  with  his  wife  leaning  on  bis  arm,  be  entered  at  the  door 
of  the  meeting-house,  the  whole  congregation  rose  and  remained 
reverently  standing  until  be  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  pulpit. 
The  same  reverential  decorum  was  maintained  afler  service  was 
•ver,  when  all  remained  standing  and  uncovered  while  the  min- 
ister and  his  family  passed  down  the  broad  aisle  and  left  the 
koQse.  Our  fathers  were  no  man-worshippers,  but  they  regarded 
dw  minister  as  an  ambassador  from  the  great  Sovereign  of  the 
niTene,  and  paid  reverence  to  Him  whose  word  he  bore  in 
didr  treatment  of  him. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  funeral  of  any  one  in  the  parish, 
•t  was  customary  to  preach  a  sermon  having  immediate  reference 
lo  the  event  which  had  occurred,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Manet  friends  and  relatives  were  directly  addres<sed,  and  stood 
op  in  their  seats  to  receive  the  pastoral  admonition  and  consolA- 
lioB.  1  remember  how  wan  and  faded,  like  a  shimmering  fiower, 
17  poor  mother  rose  in  her  place,  while  I  was  forcibly  held  down 
kj  Aunt  Lois's  grasp  on  my  jacket  till  the  ^  orphan  children  ** 
tere  mentioned,  when  I  was  sent  up  on  my  feet  with  an  impetus 
ike  a  Jack  in  a  box;  and  aflerward  the  whole  family  circle 
iroie  and  si    id,  stream  of  admonition  and  coudoienot 

keeame  acsre  ]  nL  3  were  reminded  that  the  God  of  the 
•i4ofV  and  or  —  thai  thii  life  if  the  shadow,  and 


1 
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Ote  life  to  come  the  substance, — that  there  iii  bat  one  thing  need 
fill,  —  that  aa  our  departed  frieod  is  to-day,  so  we  may  all  b«  to 
aorrow ;  and  then  the  choir  anng,  to  the  tune  of  old  Danren, 

"  Sh*U  ttOD,  0  God  of  Ute  sod  light, 
FonTer  mooldar  in  the  gnre? 
Hut  tbou  forgot  (bj  gloriou  woA, 
Thy  fTomlM  •Jid  thy  powor  to  iKnl " 

1  cancit  t»y  much  for  oar  country  psalmody.  Its  ezeeallM 
was  certainly  open  to  severe  criticism  ;  and  Unci.'  Fliakim,  m 
erery  occasion  of  especial  solemnity,  aggravated  it«  pecoUaritin 
by  tuning  up  in  a  high,  cracked  voice  a  weird  part,  in  ihoM 
days  called  "counter,"  but  which  would  in  our  days  insure  bil 
being  taken  out  of  the  house  as  a  possessed  person.  But,  in 
■pite  of  all  this,  those  old  minor-keyed  funeral  hymns  in  whUi 
our  fathers  delighted  always  had  a  quality  in  them  that  affected 
me  powerfully.  The  music  of  all  barbarous  nations  b  aaid  to 
be  in  the  minor  key,  and  there  is  in  its  dark  combinatioBi 
■(Hnething  that  gives  piercing  utterance  to  that  undertone  3t 
doubt,  mystery,  and  sorrow  by  which  a  sensitive  spirit  alwaji  k 
encompassed  in  this  life. 

I  was  of  a  peculiarly  sensitive  organization ;  my  nerver  *^ 
ered  to  every  touch,  like  harp-fltrings.  What  might  have  L>4Bt 
over  me  had  I  heard  the  solemn  chants  of  cathedrala,  and  te 
deep  pulsations  of  the  old  organ-hearts  that  beat  there,  I  cannot 
say,  but  certain  1.'  u  that  the  rude  and  primitive  singing  ia  out 
old  meeiing-house  always  excited  me  powerfully.  It  biuo^ 
ovar  me,  like  a  presence,  the  sense  of  the  inSmte  and  etenu4 
the  yearning  and  the  fear  and  the  desire  of  the  p-ior  finits  bei^  . 
M>  ignorant  and  so  helpless.  I  left  the  church  lifted  np  mV 
valking  on  air,  with  the  final  words  of  the  psalir  4MtUi|{  lil«  n 
QhiminaU^  cloud  around  me,  — 

"  Faith  >eet  the  bright  starakl  doon 

Dnrdd  lo  nuke  Sia  childmi  wmy  i 
Tbay  thtii  b*  crovaed  with  aDdlat  U^ 

And  ihiiw  lii  arcrlutlBg  day." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

nU«LlGHT  TALKS   IN   MT   ORANDMOTHKB'S   KITOHXH 

I^^Y  grandmother's  kitchen  was  a  great,  wide,  roomy  apart- 
13A.  ment,  whose  white-sanded  floor  was  always  as  clean  as 
kands  ooold  make  it  It  was  resplendent  with  the  sheen  of  a  set 
at  sooiired  pewter  plates  and  platters,  which  stood  arranged  on  a 
iresser  on  one  side,  llic  great  fireplace  swept  quite  across  an- 
other side.  There  we  burned  cord- wood,  and  the  fire  was  built 
■p  on  architectural  principles  known  to  those  days.  First  came 
m  enormous  back-log,  rolled  in  with  the  strength  of  two  men,  on 
Ike  top  of  which  was  piled  a  smaller  log ;  and  then  a  fore-stick,  of 
a  sixe  which  would  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  log  in  our  times,  went 
to  make  the  front  foundation  of  the  fire.  The  rearing  of  the 
am|^  pile  thereupon  was  a  matter  of  no  small  architectural 
skill,  and  all  the  ruling  members  of  our  family  circle  had  their 
own  opinions  about  its  erection,  which  they  maintained  with 
the  seal  and  pertinacity  which  become  earnest  people.  My 
grandfather,  with  his  grave  smile,  insisted  that  he  was  the  only 
rraaoniMr  fire-builder  of  the  establishment;  but  when  he  had 
■rranged  his  sticks  in  t^e  most  methodical  order,  my  grand- 
would  be  sure  to  ru^h  out  with  a  thump  here  and  a 
there,  and  divers  incoherent  exclamations  tending  to  imply 
diat  men  never  knew  how  to  build  a  fire.  Frequently  her  intense 
seal  foi  immediate  efiect  would  end  in  a  general  root  and  roll  of 
Ibe  sticks  in  all  directions,  with  puffs  of  smoke  down  the  chimney. 
lequiring  the  setting  open  of  the  outside  door ;  and  then  Aunt  Loi% 
would  oome  to  the  rescue,  and,  with  a  face  severe  with  determina- 
tion, tear  down  the  whole  stmctore  and  rebuild  from  the  founda^ 
tk»  with  exactest  precision,  bu^  with  an  air  that  cast  volumes  of 
tempt  en  all  that  had  gone  before.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is 
little  nook  of  domestic  life  which  gives  snug  harbor  to  so 
self-w>ll  and  self-righteoosoess  as  the  fiunily  hearth ;  ao^ 
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tfau  ia  particularly  tbe  cue  with  wood  Area,  becauiiu,  ttota  Iht 
misoulaiieoua  naiure  of  ih«  maieria!,  and  the  eptightly  acdritj 
of  ihe  eombuBlioD,  there  is  a  coDMant  occasioa  for  tending  aitd 
U'eration,  and  io  a  vaat  tield  for  individual  opinion. 

We  had  come  home  from  our  second  Sundiij  serricb  On 
eveoing  meal  of  smoking  brown  bread  and  baked  beans  bad  been 
diM:uB8cd,  and  the  supper-lhinga  wasbed  and  put  out  of  sight 
Tburc  was  an  unetmy,  cbill  moaning  and  groaning  out  of  doom 
ibowing  the  coming  up  of  an  autumn  stoim, — just  enough  chiC 
and  wind  to  make  the  briglitness  of  a  social  bearth  desirable,—* 
and  my  graudlather  bad  built  one  of  his  most  methodical  and 
splendid  fires. 

Tbe  wide,  ample  depth  of  tbe  chimney  was  agtow  in  aU  ill 
cavernous  length  wirh  ibe  warm  leaping  light  that  burst  out  in 
lively  jels  and  spirts  from  every  riSi  and  chasm.  The  great  black 
srane  that  swung  over  it,  with  its  multiplicity  of  pot-hooks  and 
trammfls,  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  dusky  illumination,  like  thai 
of  old  Ciesur's  black,  shining  fuce,  sls  he  sat  on  his  block  of  wood 
(n  the  deep  recess  of  the  farther  corner,  with  his  hands  Oil  tlw 
knees  of  his  Sunday  pantaloons,  gazing  lovingly  into  the  blaze  with 
all  tbe  devotion  of  a  fire- worshipper.  On  week-day  eveninga  M 
Csesar  used  to  have  his  jack-knil'e  in  active  play  in  this  corner,  and 
whistles  and  pop-guns  and  squirrel -traps  for  us  y{i:]U)pten  grew 
under  his  plastic  band ;  but  on  Sunday  evening  he  was  too  good 
B  Christian  even  to  ihink  of  a  Jack-kni^*',  and  if  his  hand  casually 
encountered  it  in  his  pocket,  he  re^.nted  it  as  a  temptation  of  thg 
Devil,  and  sat  peacefully  winking  and  blinking,  and  occasionally 
breaking  o<it  into  a  ripple  of  private  giggles  which  appeared  to 
epringput^ly  from  tbe  overflow  of  bodily  conlentmenL  Uy  XJnda 
Uill  was  in  tliut  eotuliljim  which  i-i  peculiarly  apt  lo  manifest  il«oIf 
in  the  ymith  of  well-i-ondiioit-d  families  on  Sunday  ereningi,— a 
kind  of  friskine^  of  spirits  which  appears  to  be  a  reactionary  siata 
/rom  the  spiritual  tension  of  ihc  day,  inclining  him  I 
round  on  all  the  lionlers  and  outskirts  of  perniiiicd  pIcBiiantry 
Hnd  ihn'aicniiig  every  minute  lo  liurst  out  into  most  unbecomii^ 
u|ii-o.iri.msn.-ss.  This  slate  aiiion;^  ihe  joui 
,>n  Sunday  evening  ia  a  familiar  rrial  of  all  elders  who  iun»  h 
Iho  task  of  keeping  them  slcady  during  the  sacred  boura. 


Q  skirmish 
pleasantry 
nbecomi)^    J 
f  a  fan^  1 
)  hai«  hat  I 

■    i 
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My  Uficle  Bill,  in  his  week-daj  frame,  was  the  wit  and  buffoon 
if  the  family.  —  an  adept  in  every  art  that  could  shaKe  the  sides, 
and  bring  a  laugh  out  on  the  gravest  face.  His  features  were 
flexible,  his  powers  of  grimace  and  story-telling  at  times  irresist- 
ible. On  the  present  occasion  it  was  only  my  poor  mothor^i 
pale,  sorrowful  face  that  kept  him  iu  any  decent  bounds.  He 
did  not  wish  to  hurt  his  sister's  feelings,  but  he  was  boiling  over 
with  wild  and  elfish  impulses,  which  he  vented  now  by  a  sly 
twcmk  at  the  cat's  tail,  then  by  a  surreptitious  dig  at  black  Caesar's 
tides,  which  made  the  poor  black  a  helpless,  quivering  mass  of 
giggle,  and  then  he  would  slyly  make  ayea  and  mouths  at  Bill 
and  me  behind  Aunt  Lois's  chair,  which  almost  slew  us  with 
laughter,  though  all  the  while  he  appeared  with  painful  effort  to 
keep  on  a  face  of  portentous  gravity. 

On  the  part  of  Aunt  Lois,  however,  there  began  to  be  manl* 
fested  unequivocal  symptoms  that  it  was  her  will  and  pleasure  lo 
have  OS  all  leave  our  warm  fireside  and  establish  ourselves  iii 
Che  best  room, — for  we  had  a  best  room,  else  wherefore  were  ^e 
on  tea-drinking  terms  with  the  high  aristocracy  of  Oldtown? 
We  had  our  best  room,  and  kept  it  as  cold,  as  uninviting  and 
itately,  as  devoid  of  human  light  or  warmth,  as  the  most  fashion- 
able shut-up  parlor  of  modem  days.  It  had  the  tallest  and 
brightest  pair  of  brass  andirons  conceivable,  and  a  shovel  and 
tongs  to  match,  that  were  so  heavy  that  the  mere  lifling  them  was 
work  enough,  without  doing  anything  with  them.  It  had  also  a 
Iright- varnished  mahogany  tea-table,  over  which  was  a  looking^ 
glass  in  a  gilt  frame,  with  a  row  of  little  architectural  balls  on  it; 
whi^  looking-glass  was  always  kept  shrouded  in  white  muslin  at 
•11  seasons  of  the  year,  on  account  of  a  tradition  that  flies  might 
be  expected  to  attack  it  for  one  or  two  weeks  in  summer.  But 
triitb  compels  me  to  state,  that  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  fly 
wliose  heart  could  endure  Aunt  Lois's  parlor.  It  was  so  dark, 
'  10  told«  so  still,  that  all  that  frisky,  buzzing  race,  who  delight  in 
lb  and  sunshine,  universally  deserted  and  seceded  from  it ;  yet 
Ike  locking-glass,  and  occasionally  the  fire-irons,  were  rigorouslj 
tknwded,  as  if  desperate  attacks  might  any  momftnt  be  expected. 

Vow  tlie  kitchen  was  my  grandmc'rier's  own  room.     In  cat 
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corner  of  it  etood  u  round  uble  with  her  fevorile  books,  her  greil 
work-basket,  and  bj  it  a  rickety  rocking-cbair,  Ilie  bottom  erf 
which  was  of  ingenious  domestic  manufacture,  being  in  fact  mads 
by  interwoven  strips  of  former  coata  and  pantaloons  of  the  homt 
SJrcle;  but  a  most  comfortable  and  easy  seat  it  made.  Nj  grand* 
Ruber  bad  also  a  large  Eplint-boliomed  arm-chair,  with  rockers  t« 
it,  in  which  he  swung  luxurious!;^  in  the  corner  of  the  great  Bi«> 
pU^e.  By  the  side  of  ii«  ample  blaze  we  sat  down  to  our  faiKilj 
neali,  and  afterwards,  while  grandmother  and  Aunt  Lois  washed 
np  the  lea-things,  we  all  sat  and  cliaited  bj  the  firelight  Now 
it  was  a  fact  that  nobodj  liked  to  ait  in  (he  best  room.  In  tha 
kitchen  each  member  of  the  family  had  established  unio  bim  or 
her  self  some  little  pet  private  snuggery,  some  chair  or  stool,  some 
individual  nook, —  forbidden  lo  gentility,  but  dear  to  thenngented 
natural  heart,  —  that  we  looked  back  lo  regretfully  when  we  wen 
banished  to  the  coldei'  regions  of  the  best  room. 

There  the  silting  provisions  were  exactly  one  doien  ttofiU- 
■eated  cherry  chaira,  with  upright  backs  and  griffin  feet,  etuik 
foot  terminating  in  a  bony  claw,  which  resolutely  grasped  a  bttlL 
These  chaira  were  high  and  elippery,  and  preached  decomm  is 
the  very  attitudes  which  tbey  aecessitaied,  as  no  mortal  could 
ever  occupy  them  except  in  the  exeruee  of  a  constant  and  col- 
lecled  habit  of  mind. 

Things  being  thus,  when  my  tTncle  Bill  saw  Aunt  Lois  tak« 
up  some  coats  on  a  shovel,  and  look  towards  the  best-room  door, 
he  came  and  laid  his  hand  on  hers  directly,  with,  "  Now,  heoM, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Going  to  make  up  a  fire  in  the  best  room.'' 

"  Now,  Lois,  I  protest.  You  're  not  goiog  to  do  aoy  such  thiif 
Hug  grandeur  and  all  that. 

"Mid  plaunrea  u>d  pftluM  thodgb  wa  mmj  loun. 

Be  It  aver  to  bnmblo,  thers'i  no  pUo«  like  home,* 

fou  know ;  and  home  means  right  here  by  mother's  kitdiea-Ant  ' 

whei-e  she  and  father  sil,  and  want  to  sit.     Yoa  know  nobody 

ever  wants  to  go  into  (hat  terrible  best  room  of  yours." 

"  Now,  Itill,  bow  you  uik  1 "  said  Aunt  Lois,  Jn^  and  |at; 
ting  down  her  shoTeL  i    J 
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**  But  then,  yon  see,"  she  said,  the  anxioas  doud  again  settling 
town  OD  her  brow,  —  **  joo  see,  we  're  exposed  to  calls,  and  who 
knows  who  may  come  in  ?  I  should  n't  wonder  if  Mtyor  Broad, 
ar  Miss  Mehitable,  might  drop  in,  as  they  saw  you  down  from 
CoOege." 

^  Let  'em  come ;  nerer  fear.  They  all  know  we  Ve  got  a  beat 
room,  and  that 's  enough.  Or,  if  you  'd  rather,  1 11  pin  a  card  to 
effect  upon  the  door ;  and  then  we  11  take  our  ease.  Or^ 
than  that,  I  '11  take  'em  all  in  and  show  'em  our  beat 
dttira,  andirons,  and  mahogany  table,  and  then  we  can  come  out 
■id  be  comfortable." 

'^  BilL  you  're  a  saucy  boy,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  looking  at  him 
tDdulgently  as  she  subsided  into  her  chair. 

^  Yes,  that  he  always  was,"  said  my  grandfather,  with  a  smile 
«f  tlie  kind  that  fathers  give  to  frisky  sophomores  in  college. 

**  Well,  come  sit  down,  anyway,"  said  my  grandmother,  ^  and 
Wt  '•  have  a  little  Sunday-night  talk." 

**  Sunday-night  talk,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Bill,  as  b^  seat- 
ed himself  comfortably  right  in  front  of  the  cheerful  blase. 
"Well,  it  must  be  about  'the  meetin','  of  course.  Our  old 
■eeting-lioase  looks  as  elegant  as  ever.  Of  all  the  buildings  I 
eter  saw  to  worship  any  kind  of  a  being  in,  that  meeting-house 
ttrtainly  is  the  most  extraordinary.  It  really  grows  on  me 
etery  time  I  come  home !  " 
**  Come,  now.  Bill,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 

^  Come,  now  I  Ain't  I  coming  ?  Have  n't  said  anything  but 
vhat  you  all  know.  Said  our  meeting-house  was  extraordinaryi 
md  you  all  know  it  is ;  and  there  's  extraordinary  folks  in  it 
I  don't  believe  so  queer  a  tribe  could  be  mustered  in  all  the  land 
rf  IstmI  as  we  congregate.  I  hope  some  of  our  oddities  will  be 
■  this  evening  after  cider.  I  need  to  study  a  little,  so  thar  1 
Mn  give  representations  of  nature  in  our  club  at  Cambridge. 
NoUiing  like  going  back  to  nature,  you  know.  Old  Obsci/^ 
iSSB)  to  me  was  got  up  in  fir«  fan^y  this  .noming ;  and 
ha  lAwson  had  an  extra  touch  ot  the  hearse  about  him. 
Bepsy  most  been  disciplining  him  this  morning,  before 

teoh.     I  I     'ays  know  when  Sam  is  fresh  from  a  siatrimoiual 
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Tisjutiud :  he  H  peculiarly  pathetic  about  thu  gills  at  thoM  tmei. 
niiy  doa't  Sam  come  in  here  ?  " 

"  I  'm  Bare  I  hops  he  woD't,"  said  Annt  Lois.  "  Ona  reaaoB 
wbf  I  wanted  to  sit  in  the  best  room  to-night  was  that  every  old 
Hamper  and  queer  object  sees  the  light  of  our  kitchen  flre^ 
and  4umes  in  for  a  loange  and  a  drink ;  and  then,  when  ana  has 
genteel  persons  calliug,  it  makes  it  unpleasant" 

"  O,  we  all  know  you  're  aristocratic,  Lois ;  but,  jou  see,  jta 
ean't  be  indulged.  You  must  have  your  purple  and  fine  lineo 
and  your  Lazarus  at  the  gate  come  together  some  time,  just  h 
they  do  in  the  meeting-house  and  the  graveyard.  Giood  for  joa 
all,  ir  not  agreeable." 

Jost  at  this  moment  the  conversation  was  intermpted  1^  • 
commotion  in  the  back  sink-room,  which  eonnded  much  lik*  ■ 
rush  of  a  flight  of  scared  fowl.  It  ended  with  a  tumble  <d  ■ 
row  of  milk-pans  toward  cbaoe,  and  the  door  flew  <^d  and 
Uncle  Fly  appeared. 

"  What  on  earth  1 "  said  toy  grandmother,  starting  op.  "  That 
you,  'Liakim  ?  Why  on  earth  mutt  you  come  in  the  back  wi^ 
and  knock  down  all  my  milk-pans  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  csme  'cross  lots  from  Aunt  Bathsheba  Sawin's,"  said 
Dacle  Fly,  dancing  in,  "  and  I  got  caught  in  (hose  pesky  hlaek- 
berry-bushes  in  the  graveyard,  and  I  do  believe  I  've  torn  my 
breeches  all  to  pieces,"  be  added,  pirouetting  and  frisking  with 
very  airy  gyrations,  and  trying  vainly  to  get  a  view  of  hinudf 
beliind,  in  which  operation  be  went  round  and  round  aa  tt  tat 
does  after  her  tail. 

"  Laws  a-massy,  'Liakim  I "  said  my  grandmother,  wboM  Mil 
wen  startled  by  a  peculiar  hissing  sound  in  the  sink-room,  whitk 
caused  her  to  spring  actively  in  that  direction.  "  Well,  now,  yos 
have  been  and  done  it  I  You  've  gone  and  fidgeted  the  taji  ooi 
of  my  beer-barrel,  and  here 's  the  beer  all  over  the  floor.  I  hopt 
yon  're  satisfied  now." 

"  Sorry  for  it.  Did  n't  mean  to.  I  '11  wipe  it  ri^t  op 
Where 's  a  towel,  or  floor-cloth,  or  something  ?  "  crieJ  Uncle  F^ 
irhirling  in  more  active  circles  round  and  round,  tiU  ha  aeerarf 
to  ma  to  have  a  dozen  pairs  of  legs.  i 
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'Do  rit  doim,  'Liakim,"  lud  my  grandmother.  "Of  couna 
foa  did  n't  mean  to ;  but  next  time  don't  come  boatling  and 
wUii^igging  through  my  back  BJok-room  afier  dark.  1  do  b*- 
Eere  you  nevtsr  will  be  quiet  till  you  're  in  your  grave." 

■*  Sit  down,  uode,"  said  BilL  "  Never  mind  mother, —  she  11 
eooM  all  right  by  and  by.  And  never  mind  your  breechm, — all 
thingi  earthly  are  transitory,  as  Parson  Lothrop  told  us  to-day. 
How  let 's  oome  back  to  our  Sunday  talk.  Did  ever  anybody 
■M  wueit  an  astonishing  providence  as  Uiss  Uehilable  Rossiter'a 
boooet  to-day?  Does  it  belong  to  the  old  or  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Bill,  I  'm  astonished  at  you ! "  said  Aunt  Lois. 

**  Hiss  Mehitable  is  of  a  moat  reapeclable  family,"  said  Aunt 
Ttfiah,  reprovingly.  "  Her  father  and  grandfather  and  great' 
gnodCsther  were  all  roinislere ;  aud  two  of  her  mother's 
braibers,  Jeduthun  and  Amariah." 

'Now,  take  care,  joungMer,"  said  Uncle  Fly.  "You  see  you 
fwng  colts  must  n't  be  too  siry.  When  a  fellow  bc^ns  to  speak 
eril  of  bonnets,  nobody  knows  where  he  may  end." 

"  Bless  me,  one  and  all  of  you,"  said  Bill,  "  I  have  the  greatest 
rnpect  for  Hus  Mehitable.  Furihe.--fflore,  I  like  her.  Slic  's  a 
tod  spicy  did  concern.  I  'd  rather  talk  with  ber  than  any  dozen 
tf  Bodcrn  girl*.  But  I  do  wish  she  'd  give  me  tliat  bonnet  to 
f«  ID  our  Cambridge  cabinet-  I'd  tell  'em  it  was  the  wing  of  a 
Madagaacar  baL  Blessed  old  soul,  bow  innocent  she  sat  under 
ilt'— never  knowing  to  what  wandering  thoughts  it  was  giving 
liie.     Sodk  bonnets  interfere  with  my  spiritual  progress." 

At  thia  moment,  by  the  luck  that  always  brings  in  the  person 
fetfile  are  talking  of.  Miss  Uehitable  came  in,  with  the  ideoti- 
Ml  old  wonder  on  her  head.  Now,  outside  of  our  owd  blood- 
nluiocs,  no  one  that  came  within  our  doors  ever  received  • 
nratar  welooote  than  Miss  Uehitable.  Even  the  cbildien 
Israd  her,  with  that  instinctive  sense  by  which  children  attd 
l>t>  kwn  the  discerning  of  spirits.  To  be  sure  tihe  was  aa 
pmt  and  brown  as  the  Ancient  Mariner,  but  ben  was  a  style 
I  if  aglneas  that  was  neither  repulsive  nor  vulgar.  Personal  on- 
eliaew  bM  ita  differing  chanders,  and  tbers  are  ioawr   ^17 
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hcnaelf  women  who  hflve  »  st^te  that  unoanti  to  BomMhing 
'like  bvaaty.  I  know  that  this  is  not  the  common  view  of  th* 
matter;  but  I  am  firm  in  the  faith  that  Bome  very  homely 
wom^D  have  a  certain  attraction  about  them  which  is  increaMid 
by  their  homeliness.  It  ig  like  the  quaintneu  of  JapaneM 
china,  —  not  beautiful,  but  having  a  strong,  prononDC«d  chara^ 
ler,  a*  far  remote  as  possible  from  the  ordinary  and  vulgar,  and 
which,  in  union  with  vigorous  and  agreeable  tisit*  of  mind,  it 
more  f>limulating  than  anj  mere  insipid  beauty. 

lb  short.  Miss  Mehitable  was  a  specimen  of  what  I  should  call 
the  good-goblin  style  of  beauty.  And  people  liked  her  eo  mnch 
that  they  came  to  like  the  singularities  which  individualiied 
her  from  all  other  people.  Her  features  were  prominent  and 
harsh ;  her  eyebrows  were  shaggy,  and  finished  abruptly  half 
acrces  her  brow,  leaving  but  half  an  eyebrow  on  each  side.  8h« 
had,  however,  clear,  trustworthy,  steady  eyes,  of  a  greenish  gray, 
which  impressed  one  with  much  of  that  idea  of  steadfast  faithfiil- 
nesa  thai  one  sees  in  the  eyes  of  some  good,  homely  dogs. 
"  Faithful  and  true,"  was  written  in  her  fiice  as  legibly  aa  eyw 
could  write  it. 

For  the  rest.  Hiss  Mehitable  had  a  strong  mind,  was  an  om- 
nivorous reader,  apt,  ready  in  conversation,  and  with  a  drdl, 
original  way  of  viewing  things,  which  made  her  society  em 
stimulating.  To  me  her  house  was  always  full  of  delig^tflil 
images,  —  a  great,  calm,  cool,  shady,  old-fashioned  ho:ise,  full  of 
Dooks  and  of  quaint  old  furniture,  with  a  garden  on  ooe  side 
nht;rt!  were  no  end  of  lilies,  hollyhocks,  pinks,  and  peoniea,  td 
say  nothing  of  currants,  raspberries  apples,  and  peari,  and  Othsr 
tamal  d«lighta,  all  of  which  good  Miss  Mehitable  waa  free  tt 
dispense  to  her  child- visitors.  It  naa  my  image  of  heaven  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  spend  an  aflemoon  with  Misn  Mehitable,  and 
establish  myself,  in  a  shady  comer  of  the  old  study  which  cod- 
tained  her  father's  library,  over  an  edition  of  ^sop's  Faldef 
dJusirnted  with  plates,  which,  opened,  was  an  endless  field  d*  en 
Enonimeni  lo  me. 

Miss  Mehitable  lived  under  the  watch  and  charge  of  an  ancten 
finale  domestic  named  Polly  Shubel.     Polly  was  a  represent* 
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lrr»  8p«cimen  of  the  now  extinct  species  of  Yankee  serving* 
naids.  She  had  been  bred  up  from  a  child  in  the  Rosseter  fam 
37  of  some  generations  back.  She  was  of  that  peculiar  kind  of 
eoosdtatioii,  known  in  New  England,  which  merely  becomes  drier 
■id  tougher  with  the  advance  of  time,  without  giving  any  other 
indications  of  old  age.  The  exact  number  of  her  years  was  m 
poiot  unsettled  even  among  the  most  skilful  genealogists  of  Old- 
Polly  was  a  driving,  thrifty,  doctrinal  and  practical 
with  strong  bones  and  muscles,  and  strong  opitions,  bo- 
fieving  most  potently  in  early  rising,  soap  and  sand,  and  the  As- 
iembljr's  Catechism,  and  knowing  certainly  all  that  she  did  know. 
Pollj  considered  Miss  Mehitable  as  a  sort  of  child  under  her 
wardship,  and  conducted  the  whole  business  of  life  for  her  with 
a  soTcreign  and  unanswerable  authority.  As  Miss  Mehitable's 
tastes  were  in  the  world  of  books  and  ideas,  rather  than  of  physi- 
etl  matters,  she  resigned  herself  to  Polly's  sway  with  as  good  a 
{race  as  possible,  though  sometimes  she  felt  that  it  rather  abridged 
her  freedom  of  action. 

Loekily  for  my  own  individual  self,  Polly  patronized  me,  and 
give  me  many  a  piece  of  good  advice,  sweetened  with  giDq:er- 
Wead,  when  I  went  to  visit  Miss  Rossiter.  I  counted  Miss  Me- 
luCable  among  my  personal  friends ;  so  to-night,  when  she  came  in, 
I  came  quickly  and  laid  hold  of  the  skirt  of  her  gown,  and  looked 
idmiringly  upon  her  dusky  face,  under  the  portentous  shadow  of 
i  great  bonnet  shaded  by  nodding  bows  of  that  preternatural 
lolor  which  people  used  to  call  olive-green.  She  had  a  word  for 
*4a  an,  a  oordial  grasp  of  the  hand  for  my  mother,  who  sat  silent 
aid  thoughtful  in  her  comfT,  and  a  warm  hand-shake  all  round. 

''Ton  see,"  she  said,  drawing  out  an  old-fashioned  snuff-box^ 
vod  tapping  upon  it,  ^  my  house  grew  so  stupid  that  I  must  come 
Vfed  share  my  pinch  of  snuff  with  you.  It  *%  windy  out  to-night, 
lad  I  should  think  a  storm  wa^  brewing;  and  the  ratting  of 
tte'i  own  window-blinds,  as  one  sitg  alone,  is  n't  half  so  amus- 
ii|  IS  some  other  things." 

**Ton  know.  Miss  Rossiter,  we're  always  delighted  to  have 
fM  eome  in,"  said  my  grandmother,  and  my  Aunt  Lois,  and  mv 
Keiaah,  all  at  once.     Tliis,  by  the  way,  was  a  little  domestic 
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trick  thai  tbe  females  of  our  famil7  had  ;  and,  as  their  voic&s  wim 
apon  very  difTerent  keji^  the  effect  was  »onienhat  pecoliar.  Hj 
A'int  Lois'a  voice  was  liioh  and  sliarp,  mj  grandmother's  a  heartj 
cli('st>ione,  while  Aunt  Keziah's  had  an  uncertain  busi  between 
tbo  Iwo,  like  the  vibratione  of  a  loose  string;  but  fu  they  all  had 
oorreBpondiag  looks  and  smiles  of  welcome,  Miss  Uehitable  wu 
pleased. 

"  I  always  indulge  myself  in  thinking  T  am  welcome,"  she  nai. 
"And  now  pray  how  is  our  young  scholar,  Uaster  William  Badg- 
er?    What  news  do  you  bring  us  from  old  Harvard?" 

"  Almost  anything  you  want  to  hear,  Miss  Mchilable.  Too 
know  that  I  am  your  most  devoted  sl.ive." 

"  Not  so  sure  of  tliat,  t-ir,"  she  gaid,  with  a  whimsical  twinkle  of 
her  eye.  "  Don't  you  know  that  your  sex  are  always  treacheroos? 
How  da  I  know  that  you  don't  serve  up  old  Miss  Rossiter  when 
you  give  rep re^cntal ions  of  the  Oldtown  curiosities  there  at  Cam- 
bridge? We  are  a  set  here  that  might  make  a  boy's  fbrtmie  in 
that  line,  — now  are  n't  we?" 

**  How  do  you  know  that  I  do  serve  up  Oldtown  curiosities?' 
said  Bill,  somewhat  confused,  and  blushing  to  the  roots  of  hii 
hair. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  Can  the  Ethiopian  cbange  his  skin,  or  tbe 
leopard  his  spots?  and  can  you  help  being  a  mimic,  aa  yon 
were  bom, always  were  and  always  will  be?" 

*'0,  but  I  'm  sure,  Miss  Mehitable,  Bill  never  woDld,-^lie 
has  too  much  respect,"  said  Aunt  Keziah  and  Aunt  Lois,  simid- 
taneously  again. 

*'  Perhaps  not ;  but  if  he  wants  to,  be  's  welcome.  What  an 
qneer  old  women  for,  if  young  folks  may  not  have  a  good  lan^ 
out  of  them  now  and  then  ?  If  it 's  only  a  friendly  laugh,  it  '■  jott 
as  grod  as  crying,  and  belter  too.  I  'd  like  to  be  made  to  laugb 
■i  myself.  I  think  generally  we  lake  oureelves  altogether  too 
tt-iiD'oly.  What  now,  bri;rht  eyes?"  she  added,  as  I  nestled 
ocaror  ir  her.  "  Do  you  want  to  come  up  into  an  old  woman'i 
l&fi  ?  Well,  litre  you  come.  Bless  me,  what  a  tangle  of  curls  wt 
kave  here  1  Duu'l  your  thoughts  get  caught  in  theea  curls  sum 
timel?" 
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I  looked  bashful  and  wistful  at  this  address,  and  Miss  Me  hit- 
iLlc  went  on  twining  my  curls  around  her  fingers,  and  trotting  me 
oo  her  knee,  lulling  me  into  a  delicious  dreaminess,  in  which  sh« 
■eemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  nice,  odd-looking  old  fiiiry 
women  that  figure  to  such  effect  in  stories. 

The  circle  all  rose  again  as  Major  Broad  came  in.  Aunt  Loii 
Iboogfat,  with  evident  anguish,  of  the  best  room.  Here  was  the 
Mmjor,  sure  enough,  and  we  all  sitting  round  the  kitchen  fire  I 
Bat  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  welcomed  him  cheerfully 
10  their  comer,  and  enthroned  him  in  my  grandfather's  splint- 
bottomed  rocking-chair,  where  he  sat  far  more  comfortably  than 
if  he  had  been  perched  on  a  genteel,  slippery-bottomed  spiffed 
with  claw  feet 
The  Major  performed  the  neighborly  kindnesses  of  the  occa- 
in  an  easy  way.  He  spoke  a  few  words  to  my  mother  of  the 
esteem  and  kindneag  he  had  felt  for  my  father,  in  a  manner  thai 
cdled  up  the  blood  into  her  thin  cheeks,  and  made  her  eyes 
dewy  with  tears.  Then  he  turned  to  the  young  collegian,  re^x^g- 
aiziDg  him  as  one  of  the  rising  lights  of  Oldtown. 

•Oar  only  nobiKty  now,"  he  said  to  my  grandfather.  **  We've 
At  off  everything  else :  no  distinction  now,  sir,  but  educated  and 
medocated."  ^ 

**  It  is  a  hard  struggle  for  our  human  nature  to  give  up  titles 
ind  ranks,  though,"  said  Miss  Mehitable.  "  For  my  part,  I  have 
h  ridicoloas  kindness  for  them  yet  I  know  it 's  all  nonsense ; 
hot  I  can't  help  looking  back  to  the  court  we  used  to  have  at  the 
Qoivemment  House  in  Boston.  You  know  it  was  something  to 
Lear  of  the  goings  and  doings  of  my  Lord  this  and  my  Lady  thati 
Vid  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Peter  and  Sir  Charles,  and  a!l  the 
icit  of  'em." 

*"  Tes,"  said  Bill ;  "*  the  Oldtown  fi>lks  call  their  minister's  wills 
Udy  yet" 

''Well,  that's  a  little  comfort,"  said  Miss  Mehitable;  ''one 
ion't  want  life  an  entire  dead  level.  Do  let  us  have  one  titled 
Uy  among  as.** 

''And  a  fine  lady  she  is,"  itii  the  Migor  " Our  parson  did  f 
pod  tfaiDf  in  that  aUiaaoe." 
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While  the  cog  versa /ion  was  thus  taking  a  turn  of  the  most  ap* 
proved  genteel  style,  Aunt  Keziah's  ears  heard  alarming  premoi^ 
Itorj  sounds  outside  the  door.  ^  Who  '•  that  at  the  scraper  ?  * 
■aid  she. 

^  O,  it 's  Sam  Lawson,**  said  Aunt  Lois,  with  a  sort  of  groaiL 
"  Tou  may  be  sure  of  that" 

^  Come  in,  Sam,  mj  boy,"  aaid  Uncle  Bill,  opening  the  door. 
"  Glad  to  see  you." 

<<  Wal  now,  Mr.  Badger,"  said  Sam,  with  white  eyes  of  Teoer- 
atioh,  ^  I  'm  real  glad  to  see  ye.  I  telled  Hepsy  you  'd  want  to 
see  ne.  You  're  the  fust  one  of  my  Saturday  artemoon  fishiik* 
boys  that 's  got  into  college,  and  I  'm  'mazing  proud  on  't.  I  tell 
you  I  walk  tall,  —  ask  'em  if  I  don't,  round  to  the  store." 

**  You  always  were  gifted  in  that  line,"  said  BilL  ^  But  come, 
dt  down  in  the  corner  and  tell  us  what  you  've  been  about" 

^Wal,  you  see,  I  thought  I'd  jest  go  ov^er  to  North  Pariah 
this  artemoon,  jest  for  a  change,  like,  and  I  wanted  to  hear  one 
of  them  HapkirUimians  they  tell  so  much  about ;   and  Paraof 
Simpson,  he 's  one  on  'em." 

**  You  ought  not  to  be  roving  off  on  Sundaji^  leaving  your  ow 
meeting,"  said  my  grandfather. 

^  Wal,  you  see.  Deacon  Badger,  I  'm  interested  in  these  'f 
new  doctrines.    I  met  your  Polly  a  goin'  over,  too,"  he  said 
Miss  Mehitable. 

^  0  yes,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  ^  Polly  is  a  great  Hopkins 
She  can  hardly  have  patience  to  sit  under  our  Parson  Lothr 
preaching.     It 's  rather  hard  on  me,  because  Polly  makes 
point  of  conscience  to  fight  every  one  of  his  discourses  ov 
me  in  my  parlor.     Somebody  gave  Polly  an  Arminian  trac 
Sunday,  entitled,  'The  Apostle  Paul  an  Arminian.'     It 
have  done  you  good  to  hear  Polly's  comments.     '  'Postle  P 
Arminian  I     He 's  the  biggest  'lectiouer  of  'em  all.' " 

**  That  he  is,"  said  my  grandmother,  warmly.     "  Polly 
her  Bible  to  some  purpose." 

^  Well,  Sam,  what  did  you  think  of  the  sermon  ?  "  saf 
BUL 

**  Wal,"  said  Sam,  leaning  over  the  fire,  with  his  lo 
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kands  alternately  rabed  to  catch  the  warmth,  and  then  dropped 
with  an  utter  laxness,  when  the  warmth  became  too  pronoonced, 
*  Parson  Simpson 's  a  smart  man ;  but,  I  tell  je,  it 's  kind  o'  dis* 
eoaragin'.  Whj,  he  said  our  state  and  condition  by  natur  wafl 
JQ8t  like  this.  We  was  clear  down  in  a  well  fifty  feet  deep,  and 
tbe  tides  all  round  nothin'  but  glare  ioe ;  but  we  was  under  imme- 
diate obligations  to  get  out,  'cause  we  was  free,  voluntary  agents. 
But  nobody  ever  had  got  out,  and  nobody  would,  unless  the  Liord 
vaached  down  and  took  'em.  And  whether  he  would  or  not  no 
body  could  tell ;  it  was  all  sovereignty.  He  said  there  wa'  n't  one 
in  a  hundred,  —  not  one  in  a  thousand,  —  not  one  in  ten  thou- 
nnd,  —  that  would  be  saved.  Lordy  massy,  says  I  to  myself,  ef 
that 's  BO  they  're  any  of  'em  welcome  to  my  chance.  And  so  1 
kind  o'  ris  up  and  come  out,  'cause  I  'd  got  a  pretty  long  walk 
liome,  and  I  wanted  to  go  round  by  South  Pond,  and  inquire 
about  Aunt  Sally  Morse's  toothache." 

**  I  heard  the  whole  sermon  over  from  Polly,"  said  Miss  Mehit 
able,  **  and  as  it  was  not  a  particularly  cheerful  subject  to  think 
of,  I  came  over  here."  These  words  were  said  with  a  sort  of 
ehilly,  dreary  sigh,  that  made  me  turn  and  look  up  in  Miss  Me- 
kitable's  face.  It  looked  haggard  and  weary,  as  of  one  tired  of 
Btrnggling  with  painful  thoughts, 

**Wal,"  said  Sam  Lawson,  "I  stopped  a  minute  round  to 
joar  back  door,  Miss  Rossiter,  to  talk  with  Polly  about  the  ser- 
■MiQ.  I  was  a  tellin'  Polly  that  that  'ere  was  puttin'  inability  a 
leede  too  strong." 

^  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  said  Uncle  Fly,  ^  so  long  as  it 's  moral 
ioability.  There 's  the  point,  ye  see,  —  moral,  —  that  'a  the 
mmd.    That  makes  it  all  right" 

•*Wal,"  said  Sam,  <<I  was  a  puttin'  it  to  Polly  this  way. 
Cf  a  man 's  cot  off  his  hands,  it  ain't  right  to  require  him  to 
stop  wood.  Wal,  Polly,  she  says  he  'd  no  business  to  cut  his 
b&dj  off;  and  so  he  ought  to  be  required  tc  chop  the  wood  all 
I'm  same.  Wal,  I  teOed  her  it  was  Adam  chopped  our  hands  off. 
BqI  she  said,  no ;  it  was  we  did  it  in  Adam,  and  she  brought 
ip  tbe  catechise  plain  enough,  —  We  nnned  in  kim,  and  fell  with 
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"  Slie  liid  jou  there,  Sam,"  said  Uncle  Fly,  with  grcai  c«» 
lent.     "  You  won't  catch  Pollj  tripping  on  the  catechism." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  eaid  Major  Broad,  "  I  don't  like  iheM 
dortrinal  eubtiltirs.  Deacon  Badger.  Now  I  've  got  a  volnme 
pf  Mr.  Addison'd  religious  writings  that  seem  to  mi  about  the 
right  thing.  They  're  very  pleasing  reading.  Mr.  AddiaoD  if 
■J  favorite  auihor  of  a  Sunday." 

"  I  'm  afraid  Mr.  Addiium  had  DOtbiog  bat  just  mere  morftlitjp 
uid  natural  religion,"  stud  my  grandmother,  who  could  not  be 
withheld  from  bearing  her  testimony.  "  You  don't  find  any  of 
the  discriminating  doctrines  in  Mr.  Addison.  U^or  Broad,  did 
you  ever  read  Mr.  Bellamy's  'True  ReligiMi  Delineated  and 
Distinguished  from  all  Couuierfeits '  ?  " 

"No,  madam,  1  never  did,"  said  Major  Broad. 

"Well,  I  eainestly  hope  you  will  read  that  bot^"  sud  mj 
grandmother. 

"  My  wife  is  always  at  me  about  one  good  book  or  anotfaer," 
said  my  grandfather ;  "  but  I  manage  to  do  with  my  old  BiUb 
I  have  n't  used  that  up  yet." 

"  I  should  know  about  Dr.  Bellamy's  book  by  this  time,"  sud 
Miss  Mehitable,  "for  Polly  intrenches  herself  in  that,  and 
preaches  out  of  it  daily.  FoUy  certainly  missed  her  vocation 
when  she  was  trained  for  a  servant.  She  is  a  born  professor  of 
theology.  She  is  ho  circumstantial  about  all  that  took  place  at 
the  time  the  angels  fell,  and  when  the  covenant  was  made  with 
Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  that  I  sometimes  questi(»i  wheltflr 
the  really  might  not  have  been  there  personally.  Folly  ia  fai^ 
licularly  strong  on  Divine  sovereignty.  She  thinks  it  appliea  to 
overytbing  under  the  sun  except  my  affairs.  Thoae  she  choooei 
to  look  after  herself." 

"  Well,"  said  Major  Broad,  "  I  am  not  much  of  a  (beclogiaik 
I  want  to  be  taught  my  duty.  Parson  Lothrop's  discoursM  ari 
generally  very  clear  and  practical,  and  they  suit  me." 

"  They  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,"  said  my  grandmother 
"but  I  like  good,  strong,  old-fashioned  doctrine.     I  like  Bocl   i 
writers  as  Mr.  Edwards  and  Dr.  Bellamy  and  Dr.  Hopkin    [ 
It  '•  all  very  well,  your  essays  on  cheerfulness  and  raeignalioo  / 
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md  all  that;  bat  I  want  something  that  takes  strong  hold  of 
jan,  so  that  jou  feel  something  has  got  you  that  can  hold." 
•*  The  Cambridge  Platform,  for  instance/'  said  Uncle  Bill. 
^Tes,  my  son,  the  Cambridge  Platform.  I  ain't  ashamed 
itf  it.  It  was  made  by  men  whose  shoe-latchet  we  are  n't  worthy 
Id  aokioee.  I  believe  it,  —  every  word  on  't  I  believe  it,  and 
I'm  going  to  believe  it" 

"'And  would  if  there  was  twice  as  much  of  it,**  said  Unclfl 
BilL  ^  That 's  right,  mother,  stand  up  for  your  colors.  I  ad- 
Mire  your  spirit.  But,  Sam,  what  does  Hepsy  think  of  all  this  ? 
I  tappose  you  enlighten  her  when  you  return  from  your  investi- 
gatioos." 

**  Wal,  I  try  to.  But  lordy  massy,  Mr.  Badger,  Hepsy  don't 
take  no  kind  o'  interest  in  the  doctrines,  no  more  'n  nothin'  at 
alL  She 's  so  kind  o'  worldly,  Hepsy  is.  It 's  allers  meat  and 
drink,  meat  and  drink,  with  her.  That 's  all  she 's  thinkin'  of." 
^  And  if  ^u  would  think  more  of  such  things,  she  would  n't 
have  to  tliink  so  much,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  sharply.  "  Don't  you 
know  the  Bible  says,  that  the  man  that  provideth  not  for  his  owi< 
boadebold  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel  ?  " 

**  I  don't  see,"  said  Sam,  slowly  flopping  his  great  hands  up 
■End  down  over  the  blaze,  —  '*I  railly  don't  see  why  folks  are 
alien  a  throwin'  up  that  'ere  text  at  me.  I  'm  sure  I  worit  as  hard 
as  a  man  ken.  Why,  I  was  a  workin'  last  night  till  nigh  twelve 
o'clock,  doin'  up  odd  jobs  o'  blacksmithin*.  They  kind  o'  'cumu 
late,  ye  know." 

^  Mr.  Lawson,"  said  my  grandmother,  with  a  look  of  long-suf- 
fering patience,  ^  how  oflen  and  of\en  must  I  tell  you,  that  if 
too  'd  be  steadier  round  your  home,  and  work  in  regular  hours, 
Hapey  would  be  more  comfortable,  and  things  would  gc  on 
better?" 

**  Lordy  massy.  Mis'  Badger,  bless  your  soul  and  body,  ye  don't 
know  nothin'  about  it ;  —  ye  don't  know  nothin'  what  I  underga 
Hepsy,  she  s  at  me  from  morning  till  night  First  it 's  one  thing, 
md  then  another.  One  day  it  rains,  and  her  clothes-line  breaks. 
Bha  'a  at  me  'boot  that  Now  I  tell  her, '  Hepsy,  I  ain't  to  blarney 
•»I  doot  make  the  rain.'  And  then  another  day  she  *b  at  me  agia 
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taast  the  trind  's  eaat,  and  fetchei  the  smokfl  uown  cbimbl^. 
I  tell  h«r, '  Hepsy,  now  look  here, — do  I  make  the  wiud  blow  ? 
but  it's  no  nse  talkin'  to  Heps;." 

"  Well,  Sam,  I  take  your  part,"  aaid  BilU  "  I  alwaya  kne* 
fon  was  a  regular  martyr.  Come,  boys,  go  down  cellar  an4 
draw  a  pitcher  of  cider.  We  '11  stay  him  with  dagoDS,  luid  Wt^ 
Ibrl  him  with  apples.     Won't  we,  Sam  ?  " 

Aa  Sam  was  prime  favorite  with  all  boya,  my  brother  Bill  and 
I  n&rted  willingly  enough  oa  this  errand,  one  carrying  the  candle 
and  the  other  a  great  atone  pitcher  of  boantiful  propordona, 
which  always  did  hospitable  duty  on  similar  occasions. 

Just  as  we  returned,  bearing  our  pitcher,  there  came  another 
rap  at  the  outside  door  of  the  kitchen,  and  Old  Betty  Pi^annt 
and  Sally  Wotuamug  stood  at  the  door. 

"  Well,  now,  Mis'  Badger,"  said  Betty,  "  Sally  and  me,  we 
thought  we  must  jest  run  in,  we  got  so  scar't.  We  was  coming 
through  that  Bill  Morse's  woods,  and  there  come  such  a  flash  o' 
lightnin'  it  most  blinded  us,  and  the  wind  blew  enough  to  blow 
a  body  over ;  and  we  thought  there  was  a  storm  right  down  on 
us,  and  we  run  jest  as  fast  as  we  could.  We  did  n't  know  what 
to  do,  we  was  so  scar't.     I  'm  mortal  'fraid  of  lightning." 

"Why,  Betty,  you  forgot  the  sermon  to-day.  You  sboutd 
kare  said  your  prayers,  as  Parson  Lothrop  tells  you,"  said  my 
grandfather. 

"  Well,  I  did  kind  o'  put  up  a  sort  o'  silent  'jacnlatioo,  m  » 
body  may  say.  That  is,  I  jest  said, '  0  Lord,'  and  kind  o^  gv 
bim  a  wink,  you  know." 

**  0,  you  did  ?  "  said  my  grandfather. 

"Tea,  I  kind  o'  thought  He  'd  know  what  I  meant" 

Hy  grond&tber  turned  with  a  smile  to  Miss  MnhitaWit 
'  These  Indians  have  their  own  wild  ways  of  looking  at  thtn^ 
■ftor  all." 

"  Well,  DOW,  I  s'pose  yon  have  n't  had  a  bit  cf  supper,  a>th(* 
of  you,"  £aid  my  grandmother,  getting  up.  "  It 's  commonlr  Ilia 
way  of  it" 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  sayin'  to  Sarah  that  if  we  «aMl 
lows  t*  Mis'  Deacon  Badger's  I  should  n't  wonder  if  w« 
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f  jmething  good,"  said  Betty,  her  broad,  coarse  face  and  baggy 
riiecks  beginning  to  be  illuminated  with  a  smile. 

*  Here,  Horace,  you  come  and  hold  the  candle  while  I  go  into 
ike  battery  and  get  'em  some  cold  pork  and  beans,"  said  my 
grandmother,  cheerily.  **  The  poor  creturs  don't  get  a  good  meal 
of  Tictuab  very  oAen ;  and  I  baked  a  good  lot  on  purpose." 

If  John  Bunyaa  had  known  my  grandmother,  he  certainly 
would  have  intr^luced  her  in  some  of  his  histories  as  ^  the  hoate- 
keeper  whose  name  was  Bountiful";  and  under  her  care  kn 
ample  meal  of  brown  bread  and  pork  and  beans  was  soon  set 
forth  on  the  table  in  the  comer  of  the  kitchen,  to  which  the  two 
hungry  Indian  women  sat  down  with  the  appetite  of  wolves  A 
large  mug  was  placed  between  them,  which  Uncle  Bill  filled  to 
the  brim  with  cider. 

**  I  s'pose  you  'd  like  twice  a  mug  better  than  once  a  mug, 
8ally,"  he  said,  punning  on  her  name. 

'^  O,  if  the  mug  's  only  big  enough,"  said  Sally,  her  snaky 
eyea  gleaming  with  appetite ;  ^  and  it 's  always  a  good  big  mug 
one  gets  here." 

Sam  Lawson's  great  white  eyes  began  irresistibly  to  wander 
in  the  direction  of  the  plentiful  cheer  which  was  being  so  liber- 
ally dispensed  at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

^  Want  some,  Sam,  my  boy  ?  "  said  Uncle  Bill,  with  a  patronis- 
ing freedom. 

^  Why,  bless  your  soul,  Master  Bill,  I  would  n't  care  a  bit  if  I 
look  a  plate  o'  them  beans  and  some  o'  that  *ere  pork.  Hcpsy 
did  n't  save  no  beans  for  me ;  and,  walkin'  all  the  way  from 
North  Parish,  I  felt  kind  o'  empty  and  windy,  as  a  body  may 
my.  Tou  know  Scriptur*  tells  about  bein'  filled  with  the  east 
irind;  but  I  never  found  it  noways  satisfyin',  —  it  sets  scjrt  c 
eold  on  the  stomach." 

*  I>raw  up,  Sam,  and  help  yourself,"  said  Uncle  Bill,  putting 
iliie  and  knlh  and  fork  before  him ;  and  Sam  soon  showed  that 
le  had  a  vast  internal  capacity  for  the  stowing  away  of  beans 
lad  brown  bread. 

Meanwhile   Migor   Broad   and   my   grandfather  drew   theii 
lofether,  and  began  a  warm  discussion  of  the  Coastiu> 
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Uoo  or  Ibe  Coited  States,  which  had  been  reeeotlj  presoDtod  fin 
bOceplaDce  in  a  OnnTention  of  the  State  of  MassachuMtts. 

"1  have  o't  seen  joii.  Major  Brontl,"  said  my  grandralber,  "einet 
you  cam<  back  from  the  ConTontion.  I  *m  very  anzjous  to  luiT« 
oar  Stale  of  Massachuiietts  accept  that  CooatitutioD.  W«  're  ii 
an  uneottled  condition  now;  we  don't  knotr  fairlj  wh(»  we  are. 
If  we  accept  this  Constitution,  we  shall  be  i  cation,  —  we  (hsO 
have  Bomething  to  go  to  work  on." 

"  Well,  Deacon  Badger,  to  sa;  the  trutli,  I  could  not  rote  fw 
this  Constilution  in  Convenlion.  Thej  have  adopted  it  bj  a 
small  m^ority ;  but  I  shall  be  bound  to  record  my  dissunt  fron 
it" 

"  Fray,  Major,  what  are  your  objections  ?  "  said  MiM  UehiM> 
ble. 

"  I  have  two.  One  is,  it  gives  too  much  power  to  the  Pren- 
denL  Tliere's  an  appointing  power  and  a  power  of  patronage 
that  will  play  the  mischief  some  day  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitUMH 
man.  That 's  one  objec^on.  The  other  is  the  rect^iiing  and 
encouraging  of  slavery  in  ihe  Constitution.  That  ie  such  a  drea^ 
ful  wrong,  —  such  a  shameful  inconsistency, —  when  we  have  just 
come  through  a  battle  for  the  doctrine  tliat  all  men  are  free  and 
equal,  to  turn  round  and  found  our  national  government  oa  a 
recognition  of  African  slavery.  It  cannot  and  will  not  come  to 
good." 

"  O,  well,"  said  my  grandfather,  "  slavery  will  gradually  die 
out.     You  see  how  it  is  going  in  tbe  New  England  States." 

"  I  cannot  think  so,"  said  the  Major.  "I  have  a  sort  of  feeHif 
about  ihis  that  I  cannot  resist.  If  we  join  those  Slates  that  stil] 
mean  to  import  atid  use  slaves,  our  nation  will  meet  some  dread- 
'il  punishment     I  am  cerlain  of  it."  • 

"  Well,  really,"  said  my  grandfalher,  "  I  ^  concerned  to  tteat 
you  speak  so.  I  have  felt  such  anxiety  to  have  something  settled. 
Ton  see,  without  a  union  we  a-e  all  afloat,  —  we  are  sepaiate  k^ 
bui  no  raft." 

■  Tbe  dlMetit  of  Major  BroiJ  of  Natick,  ind  wrcnd  oChsr^  <a.  tb«  poBiM 
■Lore  Bt>t«d,  nwj  ttill  be  rMd  in  tb*  nport  of  tlM  prooMdif^  of  Am  Om 
Mutkui  tfaM  laiiflM:  iha  Coaitlmtlon. 
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**  Ye&y"  said  Miss  Mehiiable,  '*  but  nothiDg  can  be  seriled  thai 
te  n't  founded  on  righu  We  ought  t<^  dig  deep,  and  lay  our  fouu« 
ifttioiis  on  a  rock,  when  we  build  for  posterity." 

^  Were  there  many  of  your  way  of  thinking  in  the  Convention, 
Mmjot  ?  "  said  my  grandfather. 

**  Well,  we  had  a  pretty  warm  discussion,  and  we  came  t^t^ 
•ear  to  carrying  it  Now,  in  Middlesex  County,  for  instauoo. 
where  we  are^  there  were  only  seventeen  in  favor  of  the  Consti- 
tntioo,  and  twenty-five  against ;  and  in  Worcester  County  there 
were  only  seven  in  favor  and  forty-three  against  Well,  they 
carried  it  at  last  by  a  majority  of  nineteen ;  but  the  minority 
recorded  their  protest  Judge  Widgery  of  Portland,  General 
Thompson  of  Topsham,  and  Dr.  Taylor  of  Worcester,  rather 
headed  the  opposition.  Then  the  town  of  Andover  instructed 
its  representative,  Mr.  Symmes,  to  vote  against  it,  but  he  did  n't, 
he  voted  on  the  other  side,  and  I  understand  they  are  dreadfully 
indignant  about  it  I  saw  a  man  from  Andover  last  week  who 
Mid  that  he  actually  thought  Symmes  would  be  obliged  to  leave 
the  town,  he  was  so  dreadfully  unpopular." 

•*  Well,  Major  Broad,  I  agree  with  you,"  said  my  grandmother, 
heartily,  **  and  I  honor  you  for  the  stand  you  took.  Slavery  is  a 
MD  and  a  shame ;  and  1  say,  with  Jacob,  *  O  my  soul,  come  not  thoc 
into  their  secret,  —  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honor,  be  not  thou 
united.'  I  wish  we  may  keep  clear  on  't  I  don't  want  anything 
that  we  can't  ask  God's  blessing  on  heartily,  and  we  certainly 
can't  (Ml  this.  Why,  anybody  that  sees  that  great  scar  on  Caesar's 
fbf^head  sees  what  slavery  comes  to." 

My  grandmother  always  pointed  her  anti-slavery  arguments 
with  an  appeal  to  this  mark  of 'ill-usage  which  old  Csssar  had  re- 
ettred  at  the  hands  of  a  brutal  master  years  before,  and  the  ap- 
)-al  never  failed  to  convince  the  domestic  circle. 

'*  Well,"  said  my  grandfather,  afler  some  moments  of  filenue, 
ii  which  he  sat  gazing  fixedly  at  the  great  red  coals  of  a  Lickcry 
)ig,  ^  yon  see,  Major,  *t  's  d  )ne,  and  can't  be  helped." 

*  It 's  done,"  said  the  Major,  ^  but  in  my  opinion  mischief  wiU 
IHM  of  it  as  sore  as  there  is  a  Grod  'n  heaven." 

^  ha  '•  hope  not,"  said  my  grandfather,  placioij 
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Oatside  the  weather  w&a  wiadj  and  Toal,  the  wind  rattling  door^ 
■baking  and  rumbling  down  the  chimnej,  and  caueing  the  grral 
glowing  circle  lighted  by  the  fire  lo  seem  wanner  and  brighter 
The  IiKliaa  women  and  Sam  Lawson,  having  finished  their  meal 
and  thoroughly  cleaned  out  the  dishea,  grouped  tbenuelvea  aboal 
the  «nd  of  the  iugle  already  occupied  by  black  CK<ar,  and  brg«D 
a  little  private  gossip  among  them^lves. 

"  I  lay,"  Eaja  Sam,  raiBtng  hu  voice  to  call  my  gnmdlatberi 
attention,  "do  yon  know.  Deacon  Badger,  whether  anybody  k 
living  in  the  Dench  house  now  ?  " 

"  There  was  n't,  the  last  I  knew  about  it,"  eaid  my  grand&lher. 

■*  Wal,  you  won't  make  some  folks  believe  but  what  that  'en 
konse  is  haunted." 

"  Haunied ! "  said  Miss  Mehitable ;  "  nothing  more  likely.  What 
old  house  is  n't  ?  —  if  one  only  knew  it ;  and  that  certainly  onghl 
to  be  if  ever  a  house  was." 

"  But  this  'ere  's  a  regular  haunt,"  eaid  Sam.  **  I  was  a  taft- 
in'  the  other  night  with  Bill  Payne  and  Jake  Marahall,  and  tbey 
both  on  'em  said  that  they  'd  seen  strange  things  in  them  grounds, 
— tiiey  'd  seen  a  figger  of  a  man  — " 

"  With  his  head  under  his  arm,"  suggested  Uncle  BilL 

"  No,  a  man  in  a  long  red  cloak,"  said  Sam  Iawsod,  "  mch  m 
Sir  Harry  Frankland  used  to  wear." 

"  Poor  Sir  Harry  I "  said  Miss  Mehitable,  "  has  be  come  ta 
that?" 

"  Did  you  know  Sir  Harry  ?  "  said  Aunt  Lois. 

"  I  have  met  him  once  or  twice  at  the  Governor's  honae,* 
■aid  Miss  Mehitable.  "  Lady  Lotbrop  knew  Lady  FranUani 
very  well." 

"  Well,  Sam,"  eaid  Uncle  Bill,  "  do  let 's  bear  the  end  of  ^i 
haunting." 

"  Nothin',  only  the  other  night  I  was  a  goin'  over  to  walek 
with  Lem  Moss,  and  I  passed  pretty  nigh  the  Dench  place,  aat 
1  thought  I  'd  jest  look  round  it  a  spell.  And  as  sure  as  yoa  >• 
alive  1  see  smoke  a  comin'  out  of  the  chimbJey." 

"  T  did  n't  know  as  ghosts  ever  used  the  fireplacea,"  said  Undl 
^L     "  Well,  Sam,  did  you  go  in  ?  " 
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^No,  I  was  pretty  much  in  a  hurry;  but  I  teU^d  Jake  aod  Bill, 
had  then  they  each  on  'em  had  something  to  mat/^h  that  they  'd 
Men.  As  nigh  as  I  can  make  it  out,  there  's  that  'ere  boy  that 
tliey  say  was  murdered  and  thrown  down  that  'ere  old  well  walks 
loiiietimes.  And  then  there  's  a  woman  appears  to  some,  and 
tiita  'ere  man  in  a  red  cloak ;  and  they  think  it 's  Sir  Harry  Ir 
kk  red  cloak.'* 

**  For  my  part,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  ^  I  never  had  much  opinion 
of  Sir  Harry  Frankland,  or  Lady  Frankland  either.  I  don't 
diink  such  goings  on  ever  ought  to  be  countenanced  in  society." 

'^They  both  repented  bitterly,  —  repented  in  sackcloth  and 
iskes,"  said  Miss  Mehitable.  ^And  if  Gk>d  forgives  such  sins^ 
why  should  n't  we  ?  " 

**  What  was  the  story  ?  "  said  Major  Broad. 

**  Why,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  ^'  have  n't  you  heard  of  Agnes  Sui 
ridge,  of  Marblehead  ?  She  was  housemaid  in  a  tavern  there^ 
Hod  Sir  Harry  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  took  her  and  educated 
her.  That  was  well  enough ;  but  when  she  'd  done  going  to 
school  he  took  her  home  to  his  house  in  Boston,  and  called  her 
Ilia  daughter ;  although  people  became  pretty  sure  that  the  oon- 
nectioQ  was  not  what  it  should  be,  and  they  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  her.  So  he  bought  this  splendid  place  out  in 
^he  woods,  and  built  a  great  palace  of  a  house,  and  took  Miss 
Agnea  out  there.  People  that  wanted  to  be  splendidly  enter- 
tained, and  that  were  not  particular  as  to  morals,  used  to  go 
out  to  visit  them." 

"I  used  to  hear  great  stories  of  their  wealth  and  pomp  and 
^oiirj,"  said  my  grandmother,  ^  but  I  mourned  over  it,  that  it 
ihould  come  to  this  in  New  England,  that  people  could  openly 
•et  audi  an  example  and  be  tolerated.  It  would  n't  have  been 
borne  a  generation  before,  I  can  tell  you.  No,  indeed,  —  the 
nagistrates  would  have  put  a  stop  to  it.  But  these  noblemen, 
when  they  came  over  to  America,  seemed  to  think  themselvea 
lords  of  God's  heritage,  and  free  to  do  just  as  they  pleased." 

**  Bot,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  ''  they  repented,  as  I  said.  He 
look  ber  to  England,  and  tnere  his  &iends  refused  to  receive 
ket ;  and  then  he  wao  appointed  Ambassador  to  Lisbon,  and  ho 
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took  her  there.  On  the  day  of  the  great  earthquake  Sit  Huiy 
was  riding  with  a  ladj  of  the  court  when  the  shock  came,  and  ia 
a  moment,  without  warning,  they  found  themselves  buried  under 
the  ruiaa  of  a  building  thej  were  passing.  He  wore  a  scarlet 
eloak,  ae  was  the  fashion ;  and  thej  say  that  in  her  dying  agoniea 
the  poor  creature  bit  through  this  cloak  and  sleeve  into  the  ^tab 
of  his  arm,  and  made  a  mark  that  he  carried  to  his  dying  daj 
Bir  Harry  was  saved  by  Agnea  Surridge.  She  camo  over  tba 
rains,  calling  and  looking  for  him,  and  he  heard  her  voice  aad 
answered,  and  she  got  men  to  come  and  dig  him  out  When  Iw 
was  in  that  dreadful  situation,  he  made  a  vow  to  God,  if  he  wooM 
save  his  life,  that  he  would  be  a  different  man.  And  he  wm  ■ 
changed  man  from  that  day.  He  was  married  to  Agnes  Sarridge 
as  soon  as  they  could  get  a  priest  to  perform  the  ceremony;  and 
when  he  lock  her  back  to  England  all  his  relations  received  her, 
and  site  was  presented  in  court  and  moved  in  aodety  with  peifeet 
acceptance." 

"I  don't  think  it  ever  ought  to  have  been,"  said  Aunt  Lma. 
"  Such  women  never  ought  to  be  received." 

"  What  I  is  there  no  place  of  repentance  for  a  wcnnan  ?  "  said 
Miss  Mehiisble.  "  Christ  said, '  Neither  do  I  condema  thee ;  go 
and  sin  no  more.' " 

I  noticed  again  that  sort  of  shiver  of  feeling  in  Mi»  Mehit* 
able ;  and  there  was  a  peculiar  thrill  in  her  voice,  as  she  aaid 
these  words,  that  made  me  sensible  that  she  was  speaking  tma 
some  inward  depth  of  feeling. 

"Don't  yon  be  so  hard  and  sharj.  Lois,"  said  my  graodmollier; 
"sinners  must  have  patience  with  sinners." 

"  Especially  with  sinners  of  quality,  Lois,"  stud  nncle  BilL 
"By  all  accounts  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  FranUand  «wept  aU 
before  them  when  they  came  back  to  Boston." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Miss  Mehitable ;  "  what  was  done  in  eoort 
would  be  done  in  Boston,  and  whom  Queen  Charlotte  received 
would  be  received  in  our  upper  circles.  Lady  Lothrop  nover 
Eullfd  on  tier  till  she  was  Lady  Fr.inkland,  but  after  that  I  beUer* 
the  has  i  isited  out  at  their  place." 

"  Wal,  I  've  heerd  'em  say,"  sud  Sam  Lawscm,  "  that  it  woul* 
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lakj  a  woman  two  days  jest  to  get  through  cleaning  the  silvei 
that  there  was  in  that 'ere  house,  to  say  nothing  about  the  carpets 
And  the  curtains  and  the  tapestry.  But  then,  when  the  war  broke 
oaty  Lady  Frankland,  she  took  most  of  it  back  to  England,  I  guess, 
■od  the  house  has  been  back  and  forward  to  one  and  another.  I 
n&wer  con  Id  rightly  know  jest  who  did  Uye  in  it  I  heard  about 
•ome  French  folks  that  lived  there  one  time.  I  thought  some 
imjj  when  I  had  n't  nothin'  else  to  do,  I  'd  jest  walk  over  to  old 
Granny  Walker's,  that  lires  over  the  other  side  of  Hopkinton. 
She  used  to  be  a  housekeeper  to  Lady  Frankland,  and  I  could 
get  particulars  out  o'  her." 

^  Well,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  ^  I  know  one  woman  that  must 
go  back  to  a  haunted  house,  and  that  is  this  present  one."  So 
saying,  she  rose  and  put  me  off  her  knee. 

**  Send  this  little  man  over  to  see  me  to-morrow,"  she  said  to 
my  mother.  ^  Polly  has  a  cake  for  him,  and  I  shall  find  some- 
thing to  amuse  him." 

Major  Broad,  with  old-fashioned  gallantry,  insisted  on  waiting 
im  Miss  Mehitable  home ;  and  Sam  Lawson  reluctantly  tore 
himself  from  the  warm  comer  to  encounter  the  asperities  of  his 
own  fireside. 

**  Here,  Sam,"  said  good-natured  Bill,  —  **  here 's  a  great  red 
i4>ple  for  Hepsy." 

**  Kf  1  dares  to  go  nigh  enough  to  give  it  to  her,"  said  Sam, 
with  a  grimace.  ^  She  's  allers  a  castin'  it  up  at  me  that  I  don't 
want  to  set  with  her  at  home.  But  lordy  massy,  she  don't  con- 
nder  that  a  fellow  don't  want  to  set  and  be  hectored  and  lectured 
when  he  can  do  better  elsewhere." 

**  True  enough,  Sam  ;  but  give  my  regards  to  her." 

As  to  the  two  Lidian  women,  they  gave  it  as  their  intention 
to  pass  the  night  by  the  kitchen  fire ;  and  my  grandmother,  to 
sliom  such  proceedings  were  not  at  all  strange,  assented,  —  pro- 
iocing  for  each  a  blanket,  which  had  often  seen  similar  service. 
My  grandfather  closed  the  evening  by  bringing  out  his  great 
Bible  and  reading  a  chapter.  Then  we  all  knelt  down  in 
injer 

80  paiied  an  evening  in  my  grandmother^s  kitchen,  —  where 
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religion,  theology,  politics,  the  gossip  of  the  day,  and  the  le^imdr 
of  the  supernatural  atl  conspired  to  weave  a  fabric  of  thougbi 
quaint  and  various.  Inteotie  eameelness,  a  solemn  undertone  of 
deep  mournful  awe,  was  overlaid  with  quaint  traceries  of  humor, 
strange  and  weird  in  their  effect.  I  was  one  of  those  children 
who  are  all  ear,  —  dreamy  listeners,  who  brood  over  all  tiiat 
they  hear,  without  ddring  to  speak  of  it ;  and  in  this  evenings 
conversation  I  bad  neard  enough  to  keep  my  eyes  broad  open 
long  after  my  mother  had  laid  me  in  bed.  The  haunted  house 
and  its  vHgue  wonders  filled  my  mind,  and  I  determined  to  ques- 
tion Sam  Lawson  yet  more  about  it. 

But  now  that  I  have  (airty  introduced  myself,  the  scene  of  my 
Mory,  and  many  of  the  actore  in  it,  I  must  take  my  reader  off 
tor  a  while,  and  relMs  a  hislofr  that  wut  M  bM  blend  with 
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ON  the  brow  of  ponder  hill  joa  see  tfaat  old,  red  brm-tou^ 
with  its  slanting  back  roor  relieved  against  the  goldtn  tkf 
ttt  ibe  autumn  afternoon.  The  house  lifls  itself  up  dark  and 
dear  under  the  shadow  of  two  great  elm-lrees  that  droop  over  it, 
Rod  is  the  first  of  a  straggling,  irregular  cluster  of  farm-houEee 
that  form  the  Tillage  of  Neeomora.  A  group  of  travellers,  sit- 
ting oo  a  bit  of  rock  in  the  road  below  the  hill  on  which  the 
fiuiD-housc  stands,  are  looking  up  to  it,  in  earnest  conversation. 

"  Uolher,  if  jou  can  only  get  up  there,  we  '11  ask  them  to  let 
joa  go  in  and  rest,"  said  a  little  boj  of  nine  years  to  a  weary, 
p«le,  sick-looking  woman  who  sat  as  in  utter  exhaustion  and  dis- 
coarmgemenl  on  the  rock.  A  little  girl  two  years  younger  than 
the  boy  sat  picking  at  the  moss  at  her  feet,  and  earnestly  listen- 
ing to  her  older  brother  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  attending 
to  the  words  of  a  leader. 

"  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  get  a  slep  farther,"  said  the  womaa ; 
■od  tbe  increasing  deadly  paleness  of  her  face  confirmed  her 
worda. 

"  0  mother,  don't  give  up,"  said  the  boy  j  "just  rest  here  « 
Utile  and  then  lean  on  me,  and  we  '11  get  yon  up  the  hill ;  and 
thai  I  'm  sure  they  11  take  you  in.  Come,  now ;  I  It  run  acd 
;et  yon  some  water  iu  our  tin  cup,  and  you  'II  feet  bev-'er  sota." 
iiut  the  boy  ran  10  a  neighboring  brook  and  lilted  a  smalt  tin 
■ip,and  brought  tbe  cool  water  to  hia  mother. 

She  drank  it,  and  then,  fixing  a  pair  of  dark,  pathetic  eyes  on 
b  Cue  of  her  boy,  she  said  :  **  My  dear  child,  you  have  alwayi 
^tta  mch  a  blessing  to  me !     What  should  I  do  without  you  ?  " 

'  Well,  mother,  now,  if  you  feel  able,  just  rest  on  my  sluaildert 
*i  Tina  will  take  the  bundle.      Tou  take  it,  Tina,  and  we  D 
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And  BO,  elowlf  and  with  difficulty,  the  thi-ce  woand  their  iray 
up  to  the  grMsj  top  of  the  hill  where  stood  the  red  h'>uRe.  Hiii 
boiiK  belonged  to  a  man  named  Caleb  Smith,  whose  chantcter 
had  caused  the  name  he  bore  to  degenerate  into  anotlier  which 
■ras  held  to  be  descriptive  of  Lis  nature,  namely,  "  Crab  " ;  and  tbt 
boyi  of  the  vicinity  commonly  expressed  the  popular  idea  of  tbt 
lUQ  by  calling  him  "  Old  Crab  Smith."  His  was  one  of  thoM 
MHir,  cross,  gnarly  natures  that  now  and  then  are  to  be  met  irilh 
Id  New  England,  which,  Ijlie  knotty  cider-apples,  present  a  coii> 
pcund  of  hardness,  sourness,  and  bitterness.  It  was  affirmed 
that  a  continual  free  indulgence  in  very  hard  cider  as  a  duly 
beverage  was  one  great  cause  of  this  churlishness  of  temper ;  but 
be  thai  as  it  may,  there  was  not  a  boy  in  the  village  that  did  not 
know  and  take  account  of  it  in  all  his  estimates  and  calculatioot, 
as  much  as  of  northeast  storms  and  rainy  weather.  No  child 
i^ver  willingly  carried  a  message  to  him ;  no  neighbor  but 
dreaded  to  ask  a  favor  of  him ;  nobody  hoped  to  borrow  or  beg 
of  him;  nobody  willingly  hired  themselves  out  to  him,  or  did 
him  cheerful  service.  In  short,  he  was  a  petrified  men,  walled 
out  from  all  neighborhood  sympathies,  and  standing  alone  in  hi* 
crabbedness.  And  it  was  to  this  man's  house  that  the  wanderiDf 
orphan  boy  was  leading  his  poor  sick  mother. 

The  three  travellers  approached  a  neat  back  porch  on  th« 
shady  side  of  the  bouse,  where  an  old  woman  sat  knitting.  Thic 
was  Old  Crab  Smith's  wife,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  bit  life-long 
bond-slave,  —  the  only  human  being  whom  he  could  so  Kcare  ta 
himself  that  she  should  be  always  at  hand  for  him  to  vent  that 
residjo  of  ill-humor  upon  which  the  rest  of  the  world  decliirad 
tc  receive.  Why  half  the  women  in  the  world  many  the  met 
tb*i  do,  is  a  problem  that  might  puzzle  any  philosopher;  bov 
any  woman  could  marry  Crab  Smith,  was  the  standing  wondu 
of  alt  the  neighborhood.  And  yet  Crab's  wife  was  a  modeM, 
industrious,  kindly  creature,  who  uncomplainingly  ttuled  tram 
morning  (ill  night  to  serve  and  please  him,  and  received  ber 
daily  allowance  of  grumbling  and  fault-finding  with  quiet  submis- 
lion.  She  tried  all  she  could  to  mediate  between  him  aud  th« 
•Moy  whom  hit  ill-temper  was  constantly  provoking.     She  did 
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lonreptitioas  acts  of  kindness  here  and  there,  to  do  away  the 
effects  of  his  hardness,  and  shrunk  and  quivered  for  fear  of  being 
detected  in  goodness,  as  much  as  many  another  might  for  fear  of 
being  discorered  in  sin.  She  had  been  many  times  a  mother,  — 
had  passed  through  all  the  trials  and  weaknesses  of  matemitj 
without  one  tender  act  of  consideration,  one  encouraging  word. 
Her  children  had  grown  up  and  gone  from  her,  always  eager  to 
leave  the  bleak,  nngenial  home,  and  go  out  to  shifl  for  themselves 
fai  the  world,  and  now,  in  old  age,  she  was  still  working.  Worn 
lo  a  shadow,  —  little,  old,  wrinkled,  bowed,  —  she  was  still  about 
the  daily  round  of  toil,  and  still  the  patient  recipient  of  the  mur- 
Bors  and  chidings  of  her  tyrant. 

•^  My  mother  is  so  sick  she  can't  get  any  farther,"  sud  a  little 
▼oioe  from  under  the  yeranda  ;  ^  won't  you  let  her  come  in  and 
fie  down  awhile  ?  " 

**  Massy,  child,"  said  tlie  little  old  woman,  coming  forward  with 
a  trembling,  uncertain  step.  ^  Well,  she  does  look  beat  eout,  to 
be  sore.     Ck>me  up  and  rest  ye  a  bit." 

^  If  yoa  11  only  let  me  lie  down  awhile  and  rest  me,"  said  a 
(Uat,  sweet  voice. 

^  Come  up  here,"  said  the  old  woman,  standing  quivering  like 
a  gray  shadow  on  the  top  doorstep ;  and,  shading  her  wrinkled 
ioreliead  with  her  hand,  she  looked  with  a  glance  of  habitual  ap- 
prehension along  the  road  where  the  familiar  cart  and  oxen  of  her 
tyrant  might  be  expected  soon  to  appear  on  their  homeward  way, 
md  rejoiced  in  her  little  old  heart  that  he  was  safe  out  of  sight 
*Te9,  eome  in,"  she  said,  opening  the  door  of  a  small  ground- 
ioor  bedroom  that  adjoined  the  apartment  known  in  New  £ng- 
had  booses  as  the  sink-room,  and  showing  them  a  plain  bed. 

The  worn  and  wasted  stranger  sunk  down  on  it,  and,  as  she 
Mnk,  ber  whole  remaining  strength  seemed  to  collapse,  uid  some> 
thing  white  and  deathly  fell,  as  if  it  had  been  a  shadow,  ever  her 

Massy  to  us  I  she 's  faiated  clean  awav,"  said  the  poor  old 
qaiveringly.    ^  I  must  jest  run  for  the  camphire." 
The  little  boy  seemed  to  have  ttat  unchildlike  judgment  and 
of  nund  that  are  the  precocious  development  of  want 
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and  Mrrow.  He  Ttm  to  a  water-pail,  and,  dipping  bU  small  tin 
nip,  he  daabsd  the  wmter  io  big  mother'*  facii,  &nd  fanned  bar  «ilk 
big  little  toi-n  itraw  bat.  Wbeo  the  old  woman  returned,  tba 
invalid  was  breatbing  again,  aud  able  to  take  a  fev  twallowi  of 
camphor  and  water  wbich  bad  been  mixed  for  ber. 

"Sonnj,"  said  the  old  woman,  "jrou  are  a  nice  tittle  narse,— 
a  good  bo^.  Tea  jest  take  care  now ;  and  bere's  a  turke^^eathar 
ha  to  fan  ber  with ;  and  I II  get  on  the  kettle  to  make  her  a  <saf 
of  tea.  We  II  bring  ber  round  with  a  bttle  nuning.  Beta 
walking  a  long  way,  I  calculaie?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "  she  was  tiying  to  get  to  BosttMi.'* 

"  What,  going  afoot  ?  " 

"  We  did  n't  mind  walking,  the  weather  is  so  pleasant,"  said  the 
boy;  "and  Tina  and  I  like  walking;  but  mother  got  uck  a  daj 
or  two  ago,  and  ever  since  she  has  been  so  liredl" 

"  Jes'  80,"  said  the  old  woman,  looking  compassionately  on  the 
bed.     "  Well,  1  'II  make  up  the  fire  and  get  her  some  tea." 

The  fire  was  soon  smoking  in  the  grtat,  old-fashioned  kitche* 
chimney,  for  ihe  neat,  labor-saving  cook-atove  bad  as  yet  no  beingi 
and  the  ihin,  blue  smoke,  curling  up  in  the  ixmj  sunMt  air,  r» 
cejved  prismatic  coloring  which  a  painter  would  have  seised  witk 
enthusiasm. 

Far  otherwise,  however,  was  iU  effect  on  the  eye  of  Old  Crab 
Smith,  as,  coming  up  the  hill,  bis  eye  delected  the  luminous  vapor 
going  up  from  his  own  particular  chimney. 

"  So,  burning  out  wood,  —  always  burning  out  wood.  I  t(dd 
her  that  I  would  n't  have  tea  got  at  nighu  These  old  womsn 
are  crazy  and  bewitched  after  tea,  and  they  don't  care  if  they 
bum  up  your  tables  and  chairs  to  help  their  messes.  Why  a 
plague  can't  she  eat  cold  pork  and  potatoes  as  well  as  I,  and 
drink  her  mug  of  cider?  but  must  go  to  gelling  up  her  fireanJ 
biling  lieT  kettle.  I  'II  see  lo  tliat.  Halloa  there."  be  said,  ai 
he  G[ani|>ed  up  on  lo  the  porch,  "what  the  devil  yon  up  t4 
iww  ?  I  s'po^e  you  think  I  hain't  got  nothing  else  to  do  but  spU 
Dp  wood  lor  you  lo  burn  out" 

"  Father,  it  'a  nothing  but  a  little  brush  and  a  few  ohipa,  JMt  M 
Ule  the  kettle." 
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the  kettle,  bile  the  kettle  I    Jest  like  jer  lazj,  shif 'leM 
What  must  you  be  a  bilin'  the  kettle  for  ?  " 

**  Father,  I  je<st  want  to  make  a  little  tea  for  a  sick  woman." 

**  A  sick  woman  I     What  sick  woman  ?  " 

**  There  was  a  poor  sick  woman  cam^e  along  this  aflemoon  with 
two  little  children." 

^  Wal,  I  s'pose  7(>u  took  'em  in.  I  s'pose  you  think  we  keep 
eke  poor-house,  and  that  all  the  trampers  belong  to  us.  We  shafl 
ksve  to  ^  to  the  poor-house  ourselves  before  long,  I  tell  je. 
Bat  jou  never  believe  anything  I  say.  Why  could  n't  you  V 
Knt  her  to  the  selectmen  ?  I  don't  know  why  I  must  keep  beg- 
gars' tavern." 

**  Father,  father,  don't  speak  so  loud.  The  poor  critter  wa'  n't 
able  to  stir  another  step,  and  fainted  dead  away,  and  we  had  to 
g^  her  on  to  a  bed." 

**  And  we  shall  have  her  and  her  two  brats  through  a  fit  of 
nckness.  That 's  just  like  you.  Wal,  we  shall  all  go  to  the 
poor-hoase  together  before  long,  and  then  you  '11  believe  what  I 
My,  won't  ye  ?  But  I  won't  have  it  so.  She  may  stay  to-night. 
Vol  to-morrow  morning  I  '11  cart  her  over  to  Joe  Scran's,  bright 
and  early,  brats  and  all." 

There  was  within  hearing  of  this  conversation  a  listener  whose 
aeart  was  dying  within  her,  —  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  at 
every  syllable,  —  a  few  words  will  explain  why. 

A  younger  son  of  a  family  belonging  to  the  English  gentry  had 
come  over  to  America  as  a  commissioned  officer  near  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  had  persuaded  to  a  private  mar^ 
tMigo  the  daughter  of  a  poor  country  curate,  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  whom  he  induced  to  elope  with  him,  and  share  the  for* 
oneft  of  an  officer's  life  in  America.  Her  parents  died  sood 
lAisr;  her  husband  proved  a  worthless,  drunken,  dissipated  fel- 
lOw  and  this  poor  woman  had  been  through  all  the  nameless 
hiciilitions  and  agonies  which  beset  helpless  womanhood  in  the 
nfe  power  of  such  a  man.  S*)^missive,  gentle,  trusting,  pray- 
eotreating,  hoping  against  hope,  she  had  borne  with  hint 
ly  Ticistitudes  and  reverses,  —  a?ways  believing  that  at  last 
fkm  lof»  of  his  children,  if  not  of  her,  would  awaken  a  better 
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nature  within  bim.  But  the  man  steadily  went  downward  » 
■lead  of  upward,  and  the  belter  part  of  bim  by  bIow  d^ree* 
dii>d  awny,  till  be  came  to  regard  his  wife  and  children  only  as  n 
many  <log»  on  his  life,  and  to  meditate  night  and  day  on  a  schema 
to  abandon  them,  and  return,  without  their  encumbrance,  lo  hii 
own  country.  It  was  with  a  distant  outlook  to  some  such  luoll 
that  he  had  from  the  first  kept  their  marriage  an  entire  iooni 
from  his  own  fi'iends.  When  the  English  army,  at  tlie  cloae  cl  tba 
war,  re-embarked  for  England,  he  carried  his  cowardly  Kh(>iB« 
into  execution.  He  bad  boarded  his  wife  and  children  for  a  >e^ 
■on  m  a  country  farm-bonse  in  the  vicinity  of  Bmton,  with  the 
excuse  of  cheapness  of  lodgings.  Then  one  day  his  wife  r^ 
eeived  a  letter  enclosing  a  sum  of  money,  and  saying,  in  sueh 
terms  tu  bad  men  can  find  to  veil  devili:)b  deeds,  that  all  wai 
ov6r  between  them,  and  that  ere  she  got  ibis  he  should  be  on  the 
ocean.  Tbe  sorest  hurt  of  all  was  that  the  letter  denied  dw 
validity  of  ibnir  marriage ;  and  tbe  poor  child  found,  to  her  om^ 
sternation,  that  the  marrit^  certificate,  which  she  had  alwayi 
k«pt  among  her  papers,  was  gone  with  her  husband. 

Tbe  first  result  of  this  letter  had  been  a  fit  of  sickness,  whM«> 
in  her  little  stock  of  money  had  melted  almost  away,  and  tbMi 
she  bad  ri^^n  from  her  bed  determined  to  find  her  way  to  Bo^ 
ton,  and  learn,  if  possible,  from  certain  persons  with  whom  ha 
had  lodged  before  his  departure,  his  address  in  England,  tlui 
she  might  make  one  more  appeal  to  him.  But  before  she  had 
walkt^d  far  the  sickness  returned  upon  her,  till,  dizzy  and  fyattt, 
she  bad  lain  down,  as  we  have  described,  on  tbe  bed  of  charity. 

She  bad  thought,  ever  since  she  received  that  letter,  that  sha 
Itad  reached  the  bottom  of  desolation, —  that  nothing  roaU  b* 
addod  to  her  misery ;  but  the  withering,  bareh  sounds  wUcli 
reached  her  ear  revealed  a  lower  deep  in  the  lowest  deptfaa. 
Hitherto  on  her  short  travels  she  had  met  only  that  kindly  cova- 
try  hospitality  which  New  England,  from  one  end  to  tbe  other, 
always  has  shown  to  the  stranger.  No  one  had  refused  a  gdoa 
meal  of  brown  bread  and  ric-h  milk  Ut  her  aT.d  her  children,  mm 
narc  oflut  ib^  friendly  nousewife,  moved  by  her  delieato  a^ 
ptmtuux,  had  unlocked  the  sanctum  where  was  deposited  W 
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pvecioas  tea  caddj,  and  brewed  an  amber  cnp  of  tea  to  Bostain 
the  sicklj-looking  wanderer.  She  and  her  children  had  been 
sarried  here  and  there,  as  occasion  offered,  a  friendly  mile  or 
two,  when  Noah  or  Job  or  Sol  **  hitched  up  the  critier"  to  go 
lo  mill  or  country  store.  The  voice  of  harsh,  pitiless  rejection 
fmala  on  her  ear  for  the  first  time,  and  it  seemed  to  her  the 
drop  too  much  in  her  cup.  She  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and 
Hud,  **  O  mj  God,  I  cannot  bear  this !  I  cannot,  I  cannot !  ** 
She  would  have  said,  ^  Let  me  die,"  but  that  she  was  tied  to  life 
bj  the  two  helpless,  innocent  ones  who  shared  her  misery.  The 
poorest  and  most  desolate  mother  feels  that  her  little  children 
are  poorer  and  more  desolate  than  she ;  and,  however  mnch  her 
broken  spirit  may  long  for  the  rest  of  Paradise,  she  is  held  back 
by  the  thought  that  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  needful  to  them.  £^ven 
ID  her  uttermost  destitution  the  approaching  shadow  of  the  dark 
▼alley  was  a  terror  to  the  poor  soul,  —  not  for  her  own  sake,  but 
for  theirs.  The  idea  of  a  harsh,  unpitiful  world  arose  before 
her  for  the  first  time,  and  the  thought  of  leaving  her  little  ones 
in  it  unprotected  was  an  anguish  which  rent  her  heart. 

The  little  girl,  over-weary,  had  eaten  her  supper  and  fallen 
asleep  beside  her,  with  the  trusting,  ignorant  rest  of  early  child- 
hood ;  but  her  boy  sat  by  her  bedside  with  that  look  of  preco- 
GKNis  responsibility,  that  air  of  anxious  thought,  which  seems 
nnnatoral  in  early  childhood,  and  contrasted  painfully  with  the 
•light  childish  figure,  the  little  hands,  and  little  voice.  He  was, 
IS  we  have  said,  but  nine  years  of  a^  well  grown  for  his  years, 
oat  with  that  style  of  growth  which  indicates  delicacy  of  fibre 
father  than  strength  of  organization.  His  finely  formed  head, 
vith  its  clustering  carls  of  yellow  hair,  his  large,  clear  blue  eyes, 
bis  ezqaisitely  delicate  skin,  and  the  sensitiveness  betrayed  by 
his  qTiivering  lips,  spoke  of  a  lineage  of  gentle  blood,  and  ati 
vganization  fitted  rather  to  esthetic  and  intellectual  develop- 
BMnt  than  to  sturdy  material  toiL  The  little  girl,  an  she  lay 
sleeping,  was  a  beautiful  picture.  Her  head  was  a  wilderness  of 
cmrlB  of  a  golden  auburn,  and  the  de^ed  pencilling  of  the  eye- 
rs,  and  the  long  silken  veil  of  the  lashes  that  fell  over  the 
ejea,  the  delicate  polii>eM  skin  and  the  finely  moalded 
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limbs,  all  indi'^ted  that  she  was  one  who  ongfat  to  have  httt 
among  the  jewels,  rather  tbaa  among  the  potsherds  of  tliis  mof^ 
tal  life.  And  these  were  the  children  that  she  was  going  to  lesm 
Klone,  without  a  single  friend  and  protector  in  this  world.  For 
Utere  are  intoitiooB  that  come  to  the  sick  and  dying  which  tell 
Ibeni  when  the  end  is  near;  and  as  this  wanderer  sunk  down 
gpOD  her  bed  this  night,  there  had  fallen  upon  her  mind  a  periael 
eertaint;  that  she  should  never  be  carried  thence  till  carried  t» 
the  grave  ;  and  it  was  this  which  had  given  her  soul  so  dead);  • 
wrench,  and  caused  her  to  cr^  out  in  such  utter  agonj. 

What  happens  to  desolate  souls,  who,  thus  forsaken  b;  all  the 
world,  crjr  out  to  God,  is  a  mjslery,  good  brother  and  sister,  which 
yoa  can  never  fathom  until  jou  have  been  exactly  where  tbey 
are.'  But  certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  very  near  way  to  God'i 
heart,  and  so  to  the  great  heart  of  all  comfort,  that  sometimM 
opens  like  a  shaft  of  light  between  heaven  and  the  soul,  in  hoan 
when  everything  earthly  falls  away  from  us.  A  quaint  old 
writer  has  siud,  "  God  keeps  his  choicest  cordials  for  the  time 
of  our  deepest  faintings."  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  thii 
poor  woman  closed  her  eyes  and  prayed  earnestly,  there  fell  • 
strange  clearness  into  her  soul,  which  calmed  ev^ry  fear,  and 
bushed  the  voice  of  every  passion,  and  she  lay  for  a  seastm  M 
if  entranced.  Words  of  holy  writ,  heard  years  ago  in  cbordk* 
readings,  in  the  hours  of  UDconscious  girlhood,  now  seemed  to 
tome  back,  borne  in  with  a  living  power  on  her  souL  It  seemed 
■Imoet  as  if  a  voice  within  was  saying  to  her;  "The  Lord  halh 
called  thee  as  a  woman  forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit,  and  • 
wife  of  youth,  when  thou  wast  refused,  saith  thy  God.  For  ■ 
imall  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee,  but  with  great  mercies  wiD 
[  gather  tbee.  In  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  fior  ■ 
nomcnt,  but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  merqr  oa 
Ibee,  saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer.  O  thou  afflicted,  tossed 
with  tempest,  and  not  comforted,  behold,  I  will  lay  thy  stones 
with  fair  colors,  and  thy  foundations  with  sapphires.  And  aB 
thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be  At 
,T*«ce  of  thy  children." 

IL  ii  fashionable  now  to  speak  of  words  like  these  as  fi 
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if  ancvjnt  Hebrew  literature,  interesting  and  curioas  indeed,  but 
reladng  to  scenes,  events,  and  states  of  society  long  gone  by. 
Bat  it  is  a  most  remarkable  property  of  this  old  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, that  it  seems  to  be  enchanted  with  a  divine  and  living 
power,  which  strikes  the  nerve  of  individual  consciousness  in 
every  desolate  and  suffering  soul.  It  may  have  been  Judah  or 
fcnisalem  ages  ago  to  whom  these  words  first  came,  but  as  they 
have  travelled  down  for  thousands  of  years,  they  have  seemed 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  sinking  and  desolate  souL^  as  the  voice 
•f  God  to  them  individually.  They  have  raised  the  burden 
from  thousands  of  crushed  spirits ;  they  have  been  as  the  day- 
spring  to  thousands  of  perplexed  wanderers.  Ah !  let  us  treas- 
ure these  old  words,  for  as  of  old  Jehovah  chose  to  dwell  in  a 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  and  between  the  cherubim  in  the 
temple,  so  now  he  dwells  in  them ;  and  to  the  simple  soul  that 
seeks  for  him  here  he  will  look  forth  as  of  old  from  the  pillar  of 
doad  and  of  fire. 

The  poor,  ill-used,  forsaken,  forgotten  creature  who  lay  there 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  life  felt  the  presence  of  that  might}* 
and  generous,  that  godlike  spirit  that  inspired  these  words. 
And  surely  if  Jehovah  ever  did  speak  to  man,  no  words  were 
ever  more  worthy  of  Him.  She  lay  as  in  a  blessed  trance,  as 
passage  afler  passage  from  the  Scriptures  rolled  over  her  mind, 
Gke  bright  waves  from  the  ocean  of  eternal  peace. 

**  Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am 
i^j  God.  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters  I  wiU  be  with 
thee,  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.  When 
tboo  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned,  neither 
iludl  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Grod,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour." 

The  little  boy,  who  had  heard  his  mother's  first  distressful  cry, 
Mt  by  her  anxiously  watching  the  changes  of  her  face  as  she 
lay  there.  He  saw  her  brow  gradually  grow  clear  and  calm,  and 
trerj  line  of  trouble  fade  fro:n  b'^r  face,  as  shadows  and  clouds 
«dL  !ip  from  the  landscape  at  day-da^  n,  till  at  last  there  was  a 
mpc,  peaceful  expression,  an  evenness  of  breathing,  as  if  she 
and  were  dreaming  some  hea~enlj  dream.    It  lastei  fof 
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more  than  an  hour,  and  the  child  sat  watcning  her  with  the  ol^ 
^rave,  tender  look  which  had  <*om(»  to  he  the  fashion  of  his  little 
face  when  he  looked  upon  hi.'^  mother. 

This  boy  liad  come  to  this  mother  as  a  second  harvest  of  heart, 
hope,  and  joy,  aAer  the  first  great  love  and  hope  of  womanhood 
had  vanished.  She  felt  herself  broken-hearted,  lonely,  and  un- 
loTed,  when  her  first-born  son  was  put  into  her  arms*  and  she 
received  him  as  did  the  first  mother,  saying,  *- 1  have  gotten  a 
man  from  the  Lord."  To  him  her  desolate  neart  had  unfolded 
its  burden  of  confidence  from  the  first  da^^uing  hours  of  intelli- 
gence. His  tiny  faculties  had  been  wl^iched  to  make  room  for 
her  Borrows,  and  his  childish  strength  increased  by  her  leaning. 
There  had  been  hours  when  this  boy  nad  stood  between  the 
maniac  rage  of  a  drunken  father  and  the  cowering  form  of  hia 
mother,  with  an  unchildlike  courage  and  steadiness  that  seemed 
almost  like  an  inspiration.  In  days  of  desertion  and  poverty  he 
had  gone  out  with  their  slender  stock  of  money  and  made  bar- 
gains  such  as  it  is  pitiful  to  think  that  a  little  child  should  know 
how  to  make ;  and  oAen,  in  moments  when  his  mother's  heart 
was  overwhelmed,  he  would  come  to  her  side  with  the  little  pray- 
ers and  hymns  which  she  had  taught  him,  and  revive  her  faith 
and  courage  when  it  seemed  entirely  gone. 

Now,  as  he  thought  her  sleeping,  he  began  with  anxious  care 
*jO  draw  the  coverlet  over  her,  and  to  move  his  little  sister  back 
upon  the  bed.  She  opened  her  eyes,  —  large,  clear  blue  eyes, 
the  very  mirror  of  his  own,  —  and,  smiling  with  a  strange  sweet- 
ness, stretched  out  her  hand  and  drew  him  towards  her.  '^  Harry, 
my  dear  good  boy,  my  dear,  dear  child,  nobody  knows  what  a 
comibrt  you  have  been  to  me.'* 

Then  holding  him  from  her,  and  looking  intently  in  his  eyaiy 
she  seemed  to  hesitate  for  words  to  tell  him  something  that  laj 
on  her  mind.  At  last  she  said,  ^  Harry,  say  your  prayen  and 
jsalms." 

The  child  knelt  by  the  bed,  with  his  hands  clasped  in  hit 
mother's,  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  then,  standing  np,  r» 
peated  the  beautil  ul  psalm  beginnmg,  ^  The  Lord  is  my  thep 
herd.*  Tlien  followed  a  hymn,  which  the  Methodists  had 
juniliar  in  those  times :  — 
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there  it  aboTe  all  othen 
Well  deeerres  the  name  of  Friend 

is  lore  bejond  a  brother's, 
Oottly,  free,  and  knows  no  end. 

*  Which  of  all  oar  friends,  to  sare  m, 

Goald  or  would  hare  shed  bb  bkiod 
Bot  this  SaTioor  died  to  hare  ne 
Reooociled  in  him  to  God. 

*  When  he  lired  on  earth  abased, 

Friend  of  Sinners  was  hb  namt; 
Mow,  abore  all  glory  raised. 
He  r^iceth  in  the  same. 

O  ibr  grace  onr  hearts  to  softenl 

Teach  as,  Lord,  at  length  to  lof«t 
We,  alas  I  forget  too  often 

What  a  friend  we  hare  abore.** 

'Hmtj,"  said  his  mother,  looking  at  him  with  an  intcrjM 
Mmertneas,  *^  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  Grod,  our  Father,  has 
eaDed  me  to  come  home  to  him ;  and  I  am  going.  In  a  little 
while  —  perhaps  to-morrow  —  I  shall  he  gone,  and  you  cannot 
Ind  me.  My  soul  will  go  to  God,  and  they  will  put  my  hody  in 
htt  groand ;  and  then  you  will  have  do  friend  but  Jesus,  and  no 
bther  but  the  Father  in  heaven.** 

The  child  looked  at  her  with  solemn,  dilated  gaze,  not  really 
eomprehending  the  full  mystery  of  that  which  she  was  trying 
lo  explain ;  yet  the  tears  starting  in  his  eyes,  and  the  twitching 
d  the  moscles  of  his  mouth,  showed  that  he  partly  understood. 

*  Mother,"  he  said,  ^  will  papa  never  come  back  ?  " 

"  No,  EUmry,  never.  He  has  leA  us  and  gone  away.  He  doe« 
■oC  love  OS,  —  nobody  loves  us  but  our  Father  in  heaven ;  but 
9e  does.  Too  must  always  believe  this.  Now,  Harry,  I  am 
l^oing  to  leave  your  little  sister  to  your  care.  Tou  must  always 
ieep  with  her  and  take  care  of  her,  for  she  is  a  very  little  girl.** 

••  Yes,  mother." 

*  This  is  a  great  charge  for  a  little  boy  like  you  ;  but  you  will 
and  grow  op  to  be  a  man,  and  I  want  you  never,  as  long  as 
five,  to  forget  what  I  say  to  you  now.     Promise  me,  Harry, 

life  to  saj  these  prayers  and  hymns  that  yoo  have  jwl 
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been  frying,  every  morning  and  every  night.     Tbey  are  all 
hxve  to  leave  you  ;  but  if  you  only  believe  them,  you  will  neve 
be  wiihout  comfort,  no  matter  what  happens  to  you.     Promiai 
me,  dear." 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  will." 

"And.  Harry,  no  matter  vhat  happens,  never  doubt  that  Gu 
loves  you,  —  never  forget  that  you  have  a  Friend  in  heaven 
Whenever  you  have  a  trouble,  just  pray  to  Him,  and  Ue  wil 
help  you.     Promise  this." 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"Niiw  lie  down  by  m«;  I  am  very,  very  tired." 

The  Httle  boy  lay  down  by  his  mother;  aha  thnw  hat  vm 
ammd  kim,  Kod  both  mnk  to  iteap. 


CHAPTEB    Till. 
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*fY^HEBB  won't  be  no  great  pn^t  in  thw  'ere  tboM  tn 

A   year." 

Tbe  object  denomioated  "this  'ere"  wu  die  golden-ludied 
dnld  whom  we  have  spoken  of  before,  —  tbe  little  girl  wboee 
pother  laj  djing.  Tbat  mother  is  dead  now ;  and  the  thing  to 
be  aettkd  is,  What  b  to  be  done  with  the  children  ?  The  morn- 
ing after  the  scene  we  hare  described  looked  in  at  the  window 
■fid  saw  the  woman,  with  a  pale,  placid  face,  sleefung  as  one  who 
haa  (bnod  eternal  reel,  and  the  two  weeping  children  atriTing  a 
fain  to  make  her  bear. 

Old  Crab  had  been  ap  early  in  liis  design  of  "carting  the  *hDll 
lot  over  to  the  poor-boose,"  but  made  a  solemn  pause  when  hii 
wife  drew  him  inio  tbe  little  chamber.  Death  has  a  strange  dig' 
■itj,  and  whatsoeTer  child  of  Adam  he  lays  bis  band  on  is  for  tbe 
luue  ouiobled, — removed  from  the  region  of  the  earthly  and 
commonplace  to  that  of  the  spiritual  and  mysterious.  And 
when  Crab  found,  by  Bearching  the  little  bnndle  of  the  deceased, 
Jktt  there  wa*  actnally  money  enongh  in  it  lo  buy  a  ooSin  and 
^ay  'Zekiel  Siebbins  for  digging  tbe  grave,  he  began  to  look 
LB  tbe  woman  as  having  made  a  respectable  and  edifying  end, 
■ad  the  whole  ad^r  aa  coming  to  a  better  issue  than  he  had 

And  so  the  event  was  considered  in  the  neighborhood,  in  a 
£*laiicboIy  way,  rather  an  interesting  and  anspicioos  one.  It 
pve  tomethinf;  to  talk  about  in  a  region  where  exciting  topica 
wen  remarkably  scarce.  The  Reverend  Jabes  Periwinkle 
■— nd  in  it  a  moving  Providence  which  started  hira  faTombly  cs 
'  fnneral  had  been  quite  a  windfall  to  all  tbe 
;  and  now  remained  the  qaestioo.  What  was  lo  be 
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**  Now  (hat  we  are  diggin'  the  'taters,"  uid  old  Crab, "  tbnt  'ei* 
ihap  might  be  good  for  suthin',  pickin*  on  'em  onl  o'  tho  hills. 
Poor  fblka  like  us  can't  afibrd  to  keep  oobodj  jest  to  look  at,  and 
10  be  '11  have  to  step  spry  and  work  smart  to  um  his  kvep  "  And 
M  at  early  dawn,  the  daj  a^er  the  funeral,  the  little  bo/  «w 
nwed  up  and  carried  into  the  fields  with  the  men. 

But  "Ihia  'ere"  —  that  is  to  caj,  a  beautiful  little  pil  of  aercb 
yean—  bad  great'y  puzzled  the  heads  of  the  worthy  goesiiN  of 
tho  neigblMtrhood.  Miss  Asphyxia  Smith,  the  elder  siHer  of  M 
Crab,  was  at  this  moment  turning  the  child  round,  and  Twmm'ng 
her  through  a  pair  of  laige  horn  fpectacles,  with  a  view  to  "tab- 
ng  her  to  raise,"  as  she  phrased  it 

Now  all  Miss  Asphyxia's  ideas  of  the  purpoee  and  aim  of  bo- 
luan  existence  were  comprised  in  one  word,  —  work.  She  was 
herself  a  working  machine,  always  wound  up  and  going,  —  op  at 
early  cock-crowing,  and  busy  till  bedtime,  with  a  rampant  and 
fatiguing  industry  that  never  paused  for  a  moment  She  oon- 
dncted  a  large  farm  by  the  aid  of  a  hired  man,  and  drove  a  floui- 
ishing  dairy,  and  was  universally  reepected  io  the  iwigbb(»haad 
M  a  smart  woman. 

Latterly,  as  her  youiig  consin,  who  had  shared  the  toils  of  tfaa 
boose  with  her,  had  married  and  led  her.  Miss  Asphyxia  had 
talked  of  "  takin'  a  child  from  the  poor-bouse,  and  so  raisin'  her 
own  help  " ;  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  this  "  raisin'  bei  help," 
that  she  wan  thus  taming  over  and  inspecting  the  little  article 
which  we  have  spoken  of. 

Apparently  she  was  somewhat  puzzled,  and  rather  acandalind, 
that  Nature  should  evidently  have  expended  so  much  in  a  meraly 
ornamental  way  on  an  article  which  ought  to  have  bom  loadl 
diDply  for  service.  She  brushed  up  a  handful  of  the  clu8terin| 
eiu'ts  in  her  large,  bony  hand,  and  said,  with  a  sniflj  "  IlieM  II 
lave  to  come  right  off  to  begin  with ;  gtadons  me,  what  »  !■• 

"Mother  always  brushed  them  out  every  day,"  said  the  chiM. 

"  And  who  do  yon  suppose  is  going  to  spend  an  hour  every  dq 
brushing  your  htur.  Miss  Pert?"  said  Hiss  AsphyxiL  "IIm 
tin't  what  I  take  ye  for,  I  tell  you.   Tou  've  got  to  lean  to  wod 
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far  jaar  tiving ;  utd  you  ought  to  be  thankful  if  I  'm  willi&g  to 
Aow  jou  how.'' 

The  Utile  girl  did  not  appear  particularlj  thankful.  She  beni 
her  ■oA,  pencilled  eyebrowi  in  a  dark  frown,  and  her  great  hazel 
pvea  had  gathering  in  them  a  cloud  of  aullen  gloom.  MIm  A» 
phjxia  did  not  mind  her  frowning, — perhape  did  not  notice  it 
Sb0  had  it  srttled  in  her  mind,  as  a  first  prindple,  that  children 
nereo'  liked  anything  that  was  good  for  them,  and  that,  of  course^ 
tf  abe  took  a  child,  it  would  have  lo  be  made  to  come  to  her  by 
Weible  proceedings  promptly  instituted.  So  she  set  her  litlk 
vbject  before  her  by  seizing  her  by  ber  two  ahouMen  and  squar 
%>g  her  round  and  looking  in  her  face,  and  opened  direct  coa- 
TeraatioD  with  her  in  the  following  succinct  manner. 
What  'a  your  name  ?  " 

Then  ft^wed  a  resolved  and  gloomy  silence,  as  (he  large 
bright  eyes  surveyed,  with  a  sort  of  defiant  glance,  the  inquisitor. 

"  Don't  yoa  bear  ?  "  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  giving  ber  a  shake. 

**  Doo't  be  so  ha'sh  wiih  her,"  said  the  little  old  woman.  "  Say, 
■y  little  dear,  tell  Miss  Asphyxia  your  name,"  she  added,  taking 
Ihe  child's  hand. 

"  Eglantine  Percival,"  said  the  little  girl,  tarning  towards  the 
■y  woman,  as  if  she  disdained  to  answer  the  other  party  in  the 


*  Wb— • — t?''8aid  Miss  Asphyxia.  "If  there  ain't  the  beat- 
ii'«5t  name  ever  I  heard.  Well,  I  tell  yon  i  ain't  got  time  to 
Ix  aqr  oHHilh  to  say  all  that  'ere  every  time  I  want  ye,  now  J 
Wlye." 

*  Mother  and  Harry  called  me  Tina,"  said  the  child. 

"  Teny  I  Well,  I  should  think  so,"  said  Miss  Aaphyxi& 
That  tbowed  she  'd  got  a  grain  o'  sense  left,  anybow.  She  *■ 
tDTaUd  strong  and  well-limbed  for  her  age,"  added  that  lady, 
"re ting  of  tbe  child's  arms  and  limbs ;  "  her  flesh  is  solid.  I 
Aink  abell  make  a  strong  woman,  only  put  her  to  work  eaily 
tmi  keep  ber  at  it.  I  could  rub  out  clothes  at  the  wash-tub  afbra 
I  «M  at  her  aga-" 

■O^abeeanda  >xiaiderabl«  maty  little  cbmvs," said  Old  Ovh^f 
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''  Yei>,"  Baid  Mies  Asphyxia ;  "  there  can  a  good  deal  be  go)  <M 
of  a  cbild  ir  you  keep  at  'eip,  bold  '«m  in  tight,  and  noTer  let  en 
have  their  head  a  minute ;  push  right  hard  ou  behind  'em,  and 
fon  get  oDnBiderable.     That  'e  the  way  I  was  raised." 

"  But  I  want  to  play,"  eaid  the  little  girl,  Vnrating  out  in  m  toth 
biog  Btorm  of  mingled  tear  and  grief. 

"Want  to  play, do  you?  Well,  you  must  get  over  that  Dot/ 
jca  know  that  that  'a  as  bad  as  stealing  P  Too  have  n't  got  ai^ 
money,  and  if  you  eat  folks's  bread  and  butt«r,  you  've  got  to  woik 
to  pay  for  it;  and  if  folks  buy  your  clothea,yoa'va  got  to  w<^  to 
pay  for  them." 

"  Bat  I  'to  got  some  clothes  of  my  own,"  persbted  the  ehild, 
determined  not  to  give  up  her  case  entirely. 

"  Well,  so  you  bave ;  but  there  ain't  no  sort  of  wear  in  'eiO)" 
•aid  Uiss  Asphyxia,  turning  to  Mrs.  Smith.  "  Them  two  dreasM 
o'  bem  mi^^ht  answer  for  Sundays  and  sich,  but  1 11  have  to  nuk* 
her  up  a  regular  linsey  working  dress  this  fall,  and  check  aproni  i 
and  sbe  must  set  right  about  knitting  every  minute  she  is  D't  do- 
ing anything  else.     Did  you  ever  leam  how  to  knit  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  child. 

"Or  to  sew?"  said  Miss  Asphyxia. 

"  Yes  ;  mother  taught  me  to  sew,"  said  the  child. 

"  No  I  Yea  !  Hain't  you  learned  mann«s  7  Do  yoa  lay  jm 
aud  no  to  people  ?  " 

Tbe  child  stood  a  moment,  swelling  with  euppreaaed  feeUog^ 
and  at  last  she  opened  her  great  eyes  full  on  Hiss  Asphyxia  and 
said,  "  I  don't  tike  you.  Yon  ain't  pretty,  and  I  won't  go  with 
you." 

"  O  now,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "  little  girls  most  nt  talk  to 
that 's  naughty." 

"  Don't  like  me  ?  —  ain't  I  pretty  ?  "  said  Mias  Asphytia,  with 
a  short,  grim  laugh.  "  May  be  I  ain't ;  but  I  know  what  I  "m 
ai>i>ut,  and  you  'd  as  goods  know  it  first  as  last.  I  'm  going  U 
take  ye  right  out  with  me  in  the  waggon,  and  you  'd  best  not  ban 
ncne  of  your  cuttin  s  up.  I  keep  a  stick  al  home  for  naught* 
girls.  Why,  where  do  you  suppose  you  're  going  to  get  yow 
lirin'  if  1   Jon'*,   take  you  ? " 
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*  I  w«nt  to  liye  with  ELaitj,"  said  the  child,  sobbing.  ^  Where 
•  Harry?- 

^  Harrj  's  to  work,  —  and  there  's  where  be  's  got  to  be,"  said 
Mias  Asphyxia  ^  He 's  got  to  work  with  the  men  in  the  fields, 
■id  70a  TO  got  to  come  home  and  work  with  me." 

^  I  want  to  stay  with  Harry,  —  Harry  takes  care  of  me,**  laid 
the  child,  in  a  piteous  tone. 

Old  Mother  Smith  now  toddled  to  her  milk-room,  and,  with  a 
■eiting  heart,  brought  out  a  doughnut  ^  There  now,  eat  that," 
she  said ;  **  and  mebbe,  if  you  're  good,  Miss  Asphyxia  will  bring 
joa  down  here  some  time." 

**  O  laws,  Polly,  you  allers  was  a  fool ! "  said  Miss  Asphyxia. 
'It 's  aU  for  the  child's  good,  and  what's  the  use  of  fussiu'  on  her 
op?  She  11  come  to  it  when  she  knows  she  's  got  to.  T  ain't 
00  more  than  I  was  put  to  at  her  age,  only  the  child  *s  been 
^boled  with  and  babied." 

The  little  one  refused  the  doughnut,  and  seemed  to  gather  her- 
felf  up  in  silent  gloom. 

**  Come,  now,  don't  stand  sulking ;  let  me  put  your  bonnet  on," 
nid  Miss  Asphyxia,  in  a  brisk,  metallic  voice.  ^  I  can't  be  losin' 
the  best  part  of  my  day  with  this  nonsense  I"  And  forthwith 
ihe  dawed  up  the  child  in  her  bony  grasp,  as  easily  as  an  eagle 
■igfat  truss  a  chick-sparrow. 

**  Be  a  good  little  girl,  now,"  said  the  little  gray  woman,  who 
folt  a  strange  swelling  and  throbbing  in  her  poor  old  breast  To 
be  sore,  she  knew  she  was  a  fool ;  her  husband  had  told  her  so  at 
least  three  times  every  day  for  years ;  and  Miss  Asphyxia  only 
eoofirmed  what  she  accepted  familiarly  as  the  truth.  But  yet 
ibe  could  not  help  these  unprofitable  longings  to  coddle  and  com- 
fort something,  —  to  do  some  of  those  little  motherly  tender- 
•80068  for  children  which  go  to  no  particular  result,  only  to  make 
them  happy ;  so  she  ran  out  after  the  wagon  with  a  tempting 
seed-cake,  and  forced  it  into  the  child's  haod. 

**  Take  it,  do  take  it,"  she  said ;  ^  eat  it,  and  be  a  good  girl,  and 
io  just  as  she  tells  you  ta" 

'^  1 11  see  to  that,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  as  she  gathered  up  the 
and  gave  a  cat  to  her  hone,  whidi  9tarted  that  quadruped 
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From  a  dnam  of  jrrecii  grass  into  a  most  animated  pace.  Rrtrf 
creature  in  her  s^ivitt^  —  horse,  cow,  and  pig  —  knew  at  ODoe 
the  touch  of  Miss  Asptiyxiii,  and  the  ne'^essity  of  being  up  and 
doing  when  she  was  behind  them;  and  the  iiorse,  who  under 
other  hands  would  have  been  the  slowest  and  most  reflective  of 
beasts,  now  made  the  little  wagon  spin  and  bounce  over  tte 
rough,  stony  road,  so  that  the  child's  ^hort  legs  flew  up  in  the  ab 
•▼8ry  few  moments. 

^  You  must  hold  on  tight,*'  was  Miss  Asphyxia's  only  oommeol 
on  this  circumstance.     ^If  you  fall  out,  you  '11  break  your  neck !" 

It  was  a  glorious  day  of  early  autumn,  the  sun  shining  as  only 
an  autumn  sun  knows  how  to  shine.  The  blue  fields  of  heaTen 
were  full  of  fleecy  flocks  of  clouds,  drifting  hither  and  thither 
^t  their  lazy  will.  The  golden-rod  and  the  aster  hung  their 
plumage  over  the  rough,  rocky  road ;  and  now  and  then  it  wound 
through  a  sombre  piece  of  woods,  where  scarlet  sumachs  and 
maples  flashed  out  among  the  gloomy  green  hemlocks  with  a 
solemn  and  gorgeous  light.  So  very  fair  was  the  day,  and  so  full 
of  life  and  beauty  was  the  landscape,  that  the  child,  who  came  of 
a  beauty-loving  lineage,  felt  her  little  heart  drawn  out  from  under 
its  burden  of  troubles,  and  springing  and  bounding  with  that 
elastic  habit  of  happiness  which  seems  hard  to  kill  in  children. 

Once  she  laughed  out  as  a  squirrel,  with  his  little  chops  swelled 
with  a  nut  on  each  side,  sat  upon  the  fence  and  looked  after 
them,  and  then  whisked  away  behind  the  stone  wall ;  and  ODce 
she  called  out,  **  O,  how  pretty  I "  at  a  splendid  dump  of  blue 
fringed  gentian,  which  stood  holding  up  its  hundred  asure  TaMf 
by  the  wayside.  '^  O,  I  do  wish  I  could  get  some  of  thatl**  the 
cried  out,  impulsively. 

^  Some  of  what  ?  "  said  Miss  Asphyxia. 

^  O,  those  beautiful  flowers  I "  said  the  childy  leaning  fiur  ool 
o  look  back. 

'^O,  that's  nothing  but  gentian,**  said  Miss  Asphyxia;  '^ouft 
stop  for  that.  Them  blows  is  good  to  dry  for  weakneasi*  riN 
added.  ^  By  and  by,  if  yoo  're  good,  mebbe  I  'U  lot  you  gH 
some  on  'em." 

Mifis  Asphyxia  had  one  word  for  all  flowers     She  called  tfiea 
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all  **  blows,"  and  they  were  divided  in  her  mind,  in  a  manner 
far  more  simple  than  anj  botanical  system,  into  two  classes; 
■amely,  blows  that  were  good  to  dry,  and  blows  that  were  not 
Elder-blow,  catnip,  hoarhound,  hardback,  gentian,  ginseng,  and 
farioas  other  vegetable  tribes,  she  knew  well  and  had  a  great 
reapett  for ;  but  all  the  other  little  weeds  that  pot  on  obtm^ive 
eidon  and  flaunted  in  the  summer  breeze,  without  any  pr^ 
Imsidos  to  further  usefulness.  Miss  Asphyxia  completely  ignored. 
It  would  not  be  describing  her  state  to  say  she  bad  a  contempt 
fcr  them :  she  simply  never  saw  or  thought  of  them  at  all.  The 
idea  of  beauty  as  connected  with  any  of  them  never  entered  her 
■und,  —  it  did  not  exist  there. 

The  young  cousin  who  shared  her  housework  had,  to  be  sure, 
planted  a  few  flowers  in  a  comer  of  the  garden ;  there  were  some 
peonies  and  pinks  and  a  rose-bush,  which  often  occupied  a  spare 
boor  of  the  girl's  morning  or  evening;  but  Miss  Asphyxia 
watched  these  operations  with  a  sublime  contempt,  and  only  cal- 
caLited  the  loss  of  potatoes  and  carrots  caused  by  this  unproduc- 
tive beaoty.  Since  the  marriage  of  this  girl.  Miss  Asphyxia  had 
sAen  spoken  to  her  man  about  **  clearing  out  them  things  " ;  bat 
HMoebow  he  always  managed  to  forget  it,  and  the  thrifUets  beau- 
ties still  remained. 

It  wanted  but  about  an  hour  of  noon  when  Miss  Asphyxia  set 
down  the  little  girl  on  the  clean-scrubbed  floor  of  a  great  kitchen, 
where  everything  was  even  desolately  orderly  and  neat.  She 
•wimg  her  at  once  into  a  chair.  '^  Sit  there,"  she  said,  ^  till  I  'm 
feady  to  see  to  ye."  And  then,  marching  up  to  her  own  room, 
ike  laid  aside  her  bonnet,  and,  coming  down,  plunged  into  active 
preparations  for  the  dinner. 

An  irrepressible  feeling  of  desolation  came  over  the  child. 
The  elation  produced  by  the  ride  died  away;  and,  as  she  aai 
dangiiDg  her  heels  from  the  chair,  and  watching  the  dry,  grim  form 
•f  Mies  Asphyxia,  a  sort  of  terror  of  her  began  slowly  to  usurp 
ihe  place  of  that  courage  which  had  at  first  inspired  the  child  tc 
op  against  the  aai^rtion  of  so  uncongenial  a  power. 

AO  the  strange,  dreadful  events  of  the  last  few  days  mingled 
is  Lei  ehfldish  mind,  in  a  weirl  mass  of  uncompro- 
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hended  gloom  and  mjstety.  Her  mother,  so  chsj^ed,  ~  00I4 
iliff,  Ureleas,  neither  smiling  nor  speaking  nor  looking  at  hei ;  tbc 
people  coming  to  the  house,  and  talking  and  singing  and  pnj- 
ing,  and  then  patting  her  in  a  box  in  the  ground,  uid  MTJng 
tbfct  she  was  dead ;  and  then,  right  npon  that,  to  be  torn  4roiD 
ber  brother,  to  whom  she  had  always  looked  for  protection  and 
eoonsel,  —  all  this  Beemed  a  weird,  inexplicable  doad  o(Mn*tig 
over  ber  heart  and  darkening  all  her  little  life.  Where  waa 
Harry  ?  Why  did  he  let  them  take  her  ?  Or  perhaps  eqnaUy 
dreadfal  people  had  taken  bim,  and  would  never  bring  him  hack 
again. 

There  was  a  tall  black  clock  in  a  corner  of  the  kitdteo,  thai 
kept  its  invariable  monotone  of  tick-tack,  dck-Iack,  with  a  per- 
sistence that  made  her  head  swim ;  and  she  watched  the  qtiiA, 
decisive  movements  of  Miss  Aephyiia  with  somewhat  of  the 
same  respectful  awe  with  which  one  watches  the  oouiae  of  a  loco- 
motive engine. 

It  was  late  for  Miss  Asphyxia's  dinner  prepandons,  bnt  she 
instituted  prompt  measures  to  make  up  for  lost  tjme.  She  flew 
about  the  kitchen  with  such  long-armed  activity  and  fearfal  o» 
lerity,  that  the  child  began  instinctively  to  duck  and  bob  her  littla 
head  when  she  went  by,  lest  she  shonld  hit  her  and  knock  her  off 
her  chair. 

Rliss  Asphyxia  raked  open  the  fire  in  the  great  kitchen  chim* 
ney,  and  boiit  it  up  with  a  hberal  supply  of  wood  ;  then  she  rat- 
tled into  the  back  room,  and  a  sound  was  heard  of  a  bnt^ei 
iescending  into  a  well  wiih  such  frantic  haste  as  only  an  oakea 
Ducket  under  Miss  Asphyxia's  hands  could  be  irightened  intOb 
Back  she  came  with  a  stout  black  iron  tea-kettle,  which  she 
bung  over  the  fire  ;  and  then,  flopping  down  a  ham  on  the  tabl& 
iha  cut  off  slices  with  a  mar^  and  determined  air,  as  if  sbs' 
would  like  to  see  the  bam  try  to  help  itself;  and,  before  the  child 
eould  fairly  see  what  she  was  doing,  the  slices  of  ham  were  in 
the  frying-pan  over  the  coals,  tho  ham  hung  np  in  its  place,  thi 
Knife  wiped  aud  put  out  of  Hght,  and  the  table  drawn  out  utt 
tbe  middle  of  tbc  floor,  and  invested  with  a  cloth  for  dinner. 

During  these  operations  the  child  followed  every  t 
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wkk  ftwe^itmck  ejea,  and  Htndied  with  trembliDg  attcntkni  every 
fcatare  of  this  wonderfal  womao. 

If  isfl  Aspliysia  was  tall  mid  spare.  Nature  had  mide  her,  m 
■be  ofieo  remarked  of  hereetf,  entirely  for  use.  She  bad  allowed 
fcr  ber  muscles  no  cushioned  repose  of  fat,  no  redundant  UDOoJt- 
neM  of  outline.  There  was  nothing  to  her  but  good,  Strang,  solid 
fcooe,  and  lough,  wirj,  well-strung  muKle.  She  was  past  fifty, 
•nd  her  hair  was  already  well  streaked  with  gray,  acd  so  thin 
lb*t,  when  tightly  combed  and  tied,  it  still  showed  bald  cracks, 
Dot  very  sightly  to  the  eye.  The  only  thought  that  Miss  As- 
phyxia ever  had  had  in  rela^oo  to  the  anffttn  of  her  hair  was 
that  it  was  to  be  got  out  of  her  way.  Hair  she  considered  prin- 
cipally as  Eomeihiog  that  might  get  into  people's  eyes,  if  not 
properly  attended  to ;  and  accordingly,  at  a  very  early  hour  every 
■Homing,  she  tied  all  hers  in  a  very  tight  knot,  and  then  secured 
it  bj  a  bom  comb  on  the  lop  of  her  head.  To  tie  this  knot  wo 
tightly  that,  once  done,  it  should  last  all  day,  was  Hiits  Asphyxia's 
cMily  art  of  the  toilei,  and  she  tried  her  work  every  morning  by 
pring  ber  head  a  shake,  before  she  left  her  looking-glass,  not  no- 
like  thai  of  an  unruly  cow.  If  this  process  did  not  start  the 
bom  comb  from  its  moorings.  Miss  Asphyxia  was  well  pleased. 
For  the  rest,  her  face  was  dusky  and  wilted, — guarded  by  gaunt, 
high  cheek-bones,  and  watched  over  by  a  pur  of  small  gray  eyes 
of  vosteeping  vigilance.  The  shaggy  eyebrows  that  overhung 
them  were  griuled,  like  her  hair. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  say  that  Miss  Asphyxia  looked  ill- 
Hapered;  bat  her  features  could  never,  by  any  stretch  of  imagi- 
■atioa,  be  supposed  V>  wear  an  expression  of  tendenteas.  They 
were  set  in  an  austere,  grim  gravity,  whose  lines  had  become  more 
ieeplj  channelled  by  every  year  of  her  life.  As  related  to  her 
fcUow-cr«ature9,  she  was  neither  passionate  nor  crueL  We  have 
before  described  her  as  a  working  machine,  forever  wound  up  to 
U^i-|tf«wure  working-point;  and  thb  being  her  nature,  she  trod 
down  and  crushed  whatever  stood  ic  the  way  of  her  work,  wit> 
H  liltte  oompunctioD  as  If  she  had  been  a  steam-engine  or  a 


Miss  Asphyxia  had  a  faU  ooavictioii  of  voat  a  recem  pieasani 
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writei  bms  denominated  the  total  deprant;  of  matter.  Ske  wm 
not  given  to  many  words,  but  it  might  otlen  be  gathered  Iran 
her  brief  discoufdea  that  she  had  always  felt  herself,  au  to  ^te^k, 
iword  in  hand  against  a  universe  where  everything  was  runripg 
to  disorder,  —  everything  was  tending  to  slackness,  sbifUeacaesis 
tinihrift,  and  she  alone  was  letl  on  the  earth  to  keep  things  in 
thoir  plaoea.  Her  bii^d  men  were  always  loo  late  up  in  ths 
iDomisg,— always  shirking,  —  always  taking  too  long  a  nap  at 
noonj  everybody  was  watching  to  cheat  her  in  every  bwrgain  t 
her  horse,  oow,  pigs,  —  all  her  possessions,  —  were  ready  at  Mm 
idightest  winking  of  her  eye,  or  relaxing  of  her  watch,  to  fall 
mto  all  sorts  of  untoward  ways  and  gyratims ;  and  thereforo 
■he  slept,  as  it  were,  in  ber  armor,  and  spent  her  life  as  a  senti- 
□el  on  duty. 

la  taking  a  child,  she  bad  had  her  eyes  opeD  only  to  one  pat- 
ent fact,  —  that  a  child  was  an  animal  who  would  always  be 
wanting  to  play,  and  that  she  must  make  all  ber  plans  and  cal- 
culations to  keep  her  from  playing.  To  this  end  she  had  before- 
hand given  out  word  to  her  brother,  that,  if  sbe  took  the  girl,  th« 
boy  must  be  kept  away.  "  Got  enough  on  my  hands  now,  with- 
3ut  havin'  a  boy  trainiu'  round  my  house,  and  upaettia'  all  tnm- 
tion,"  said  the  grim  virgin. 

"  Wal,  wal,"  said  Old  Crab,  "  't  ain't  beat ;  th^  11  be  a  oon- 
sultin'  together,  ar.d  cuttin'  up  didos.  I  '11  keep  tha  boy  tight 
enough,  I  tell  you." 

Little  enough  was  the  dinner  that  the  child  ate  that  day. 
There  were  two  hulking,  square-shouldered  men  at  the  taUa, 
who  stjired  at  her  with  great  round  eyes  like  oxen ;  and  •0^ 
though  Miss  Asphyxia  dumped  down  Indian  padding,  bam,  mi 
fried  potatoes  before  ber,  the  child's  eating  was  scarcely  that  rf 
K  blackbird. 

Marvellous  to  the  little  girl  was  (be  celerity  with  which  MJm 
Aephyzia  washed  and  cleared  up  the  dinner-dishes.  How  tha 
Jishea  rallied,  the  kiiv2s  and  forks  clinked,  as  she  scraped  ani 
piled  and  washed  and  wiped  and  put  everything  in  a  trice  bwA 
into  riucli  perftKit  place,  that  it  looked  as  if  iwthing  bad  ever  beta 
lone  on  liie  premise*  I 
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After  tois  Miss  Asphyxia  produced  thimble,  thread,  needle, 
md  sdasors,  and,  drawing  out  of  a  closet  a  bale  of  coarse  blo6 
cloth,  proceeded  to  measare  the  little  girl  for  a  petti- 
mnd  short  gown  of  the  same.  This  being  done  to  h(  ^  mind, 
fbe  dumped  her  into  a  chair  beside  her,  and,  patting  a  brown 
*owek  into  her  hands  to  be  hemmed,  she  briefly  said,  **  There^ 
k^op  to  work  ** ;  while  she,  with  great  despatch  and  resolution, 
■at  to  work  on  the  little  garments  aforesaid. 

The  child  once  or  twice  laid  down  her  >fork  tc  watch  the 
ckickens  who  came  up  round  the  door,  or  to  note  a  bird  which 
by  with  a  little  ripple  of  song.  The  first  time,  Miss  As- 
only  frowned,  and  said,  ^  Tut,  tut"  The  second  time, 
there  came  three  thumps  of  Miss  Asphyxia's  thimble  down  on 
the  little  head,  witli  the  admonition,  '^  Mind  your  work."  The 
child  now  began  to  cry,  but  Miss  Asphyxia  soon  put  an  end  to 
that  by  displaying  a  long  birch  rod,  with  a  threatening  move- 
■eot,  and  saying  succinctly,  ^  Stop  that,  this  minute,  or  I  '11  whip 
fOQ.*  And  the  child  was  so  certain  of  this  that  she  swallowed 
her  grief  and  stitched  away  as  fast  as  her  little  fingers  could  go. 

As  soon  as  supper  was  over  that  night.  Miss  Asphyxia  seized 
upoa  the  child,  and,  taking  her  to  a  tub  in  the  sink-room,  pro- 
ceeded to  divest  her  of  her  garments  and  subject  her  to  a  most 
choroagh  ablution. 

**  I  *m  gotn'  to  give  you  one  good  scrubbin'  to  start  with,"  said 
Miss  Asphyxia ;  and,  truth  to  say,  no  word  could  more  thoroughly 
express  the  character  of  the  ablution  than  the  term  ^  scrubbing." 
The  poor  child  was  deluged  with  soap  and  water,  in  month,  nose, 
WTiy  and  eyes,  while  the  great  bony  hands  rubbed  and  splashed, 
twisted  bor  arms*  turned  her  ears  wrong  side  out,  and  dashed  oo 
the  water  with  unsparing  vigor.  Nobody  can  tell  the  torture 
vkidi  can  be  inflicted  on  a  child  in  one  of  these  vigorous  old 
Sew  England  washings,  which  used  to  make  Saturday  iiight  a 
lamr  ii  good  families.  But  whatever  they  were,  the  little  mar- 
■JT  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  awful 
faa&tj  of  Miss  Asphyxia  s  power  over  hor  that  she  endured  all 
wish  only  a  few  long-drawn  anl  oonvolsed  sighs,  and  aa  inaodi^ 
rto  'Odoar!" 
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Wbeanell  scrubbed  and  wiped,  HissAspbjrxU  pot  on  «  tomnt 
homespun  nightgown,  and,  pinning  a  clolb  round  the  child's  neck, 
began  with  bor  Bcissora  the  work  of  cutting  off  her  hair.  Snip, 
toip,  went  the  fatal  eheara,  and  down  into  the  towel  fell  bright 
curia,  once  the  pride  of  a  mother's  heart,  till  finallj  the  snuJ) 
bond  was  despoiled  compleielf.  Then  Mias  Asphyxia,  shakiirg 
np  a  bottle  of  camphor,  proceeded  lo  rah  some  vigorously  npca 
die  child's  head.  "There,"  she  said,  "that's  to  keep  ye  Snm 
oatehin'  cold." 

She  then  proceeded  to  the  kitohen,  raked  open  the  fire,  aod 
■hook  the  golden  curls  into  the  bed  of  embers,  and  stood  grimly 
over  them  while  they  seethed  and  twisted  and  writhed,  as  if  they 
had  been  living  things  suffering  a  fiery  torture,  meanwhile  pi^- 
ing  diligently  at  tl  e  cloth  that  had  contained  them,  that  no  stray 
hair  might  escape. 

"  I  wonder  now,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  if  any  of  this  will  riw 
snd  get  into  the  next  pudding?"  She  spoke  with  a  B[Moe  of 
bitterness,  poor  woman,  as  if  it  would  be  just  the  way  tlung^ 
Qsually  went  on,  if  it  did. 

She  buried  the  fire  carefully,  and  then,  opening  the  dow  of  a 
email  bedroom  adjoining,  which  displayed  a  single  bed,  she  said, 
"  Now  get  into  bed." 

The  child  immediately  obeyed,  thankful  to  hide  herself  noder 
:he  protecting  folds  of  a  blue  checked  coverlet,  and  feeling  tbtl 
at  la»l  the  dreadful  Uiss  Asphyxia  would  leave  her  to  hetselC 

Miss  Asphyxia  dapped  to  the  door,  and  the  child  drew  a 
long  breath.  In  a  moment,  however,  the  door  fiew  open.  ICm 
Asphyxia  had  forgotten  someChmg.  "  Can  you  say  your  praymf* 
she  demanded. 

"Tee,  ma'am,"  said  the  child. 

"Say  'em,  then,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia;  and  bang  went  tti 
door  again. 

"There,  new,  if  I  htun't  done  up  my  doty  to  that  chOd,  tha 
I  dmi'l  kccT,'  said  Miss  Asphyxia. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
HAmmr's  pirst  dat's  wobx 

IT  was  the  fashion  of  olden  tiroes  to  consider  children  onlj  aa 
ehildren  pure  and  simple;  not  as  having  anj  spedal  and 
la^Tidiial  nature  which  required  special  and  individual  adapta- 
tion, but  as  being  simply  so  many  little  creatures  to  be  washed, 
ireascd,  schooled,  fed,  and  whipped,  acx»rding  to  certain  general 
and  weD-nnderstood  rules. 

The  philosophy  of  modem  society  is  showing  to  parents  and 
educators  how  delicate  and  how  varied  is  their  task ;  but  in  the 
days  we  speak  of  nobody  had  thought  of  these  shadings  and 
fariations.  It  is  perhaps  true,  that  in  that  very  primitive  and 
nmple  state  of  society  there  were  fewer  of  those  individual  pecu- 
Karities  which  are  the  result  of  the  stimulated  brains  and  nervous 
fystems  of  modem  society. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  little  parish  of  Needmore  saw  nothing 
b  the  fact  that  two  orphan  children  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Crab  Smith  and  his  sister.  Miss  Asphyxia,  which  appeared  to  its 
OMral  sense  as  at  all  unsuitable.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  sup- 
pressed shrug  of  the  shoulders  at  the  idea  of  the  little  fair- 
bured,  pleasant-mannered  boy  being  given  jp  to  Old  Crab. 
People  said  to  each  other,  with  a  knowing  grin :  ^  That  'ere 
boy  'd  have  to  toe  the  mark  pretty  handsome ;  but  then,  he 
■ight  do  wus.  He  'd  have  enough  to  eat  and  drink  anyhow,  and 
oM  Ma'am  Smith,  she  'd  mother  him.  As  to  Miss  Asphyxia 
■ad  the  girl,  why,  't  was  jest  the  thing.  She  was  jest  the  hand 
la  rmiae  a  smart  girl.'' 

In  fiict,  we  are  not  certain  that  Miss  Asphyxia,  with  a  few 
nodifications  and  fashionable  shadings  suitable  for  our  modem 
Kxiety,  is  not,  afler  all,  the  ideal  personage  who  would  get  all 
totes  as  just  the  proper  person  to  take  charge  of  an  orphan  asy 
Ibij,  —  would  be  recommended  to  widowers  with  large  familiet 
as  Hut  the  woman  to  bring  up  their  children. 
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Efflciuncj  hn^  a\vi&j6  been,  in  our  New  Englknd,  he  goldet 
nlr  before  which  we  have  fallen  down  aiid  worabipped.  Tha 
great  granite  fonnation  of  physical  needs  aud  wants  that  iinderii* 
life  in  a  countiy  with  a  hard  soil  and  ft  severe  dimal«  gives  an 
int«iiKitj  to  o<ir  valuation  of  what  pertains  to  the  woriciDg  of 
the  direct  and  positive  force  that  controls  the  physical ;  and 
that  which  can  keep  in  constant  order  the  eating,  drinking,  atd 
scaring  of  this  mortal  body  is  always  asserting  itself  in  eretj 
department  of  life  as  the  true  wisdom. 

But  what,  in  fact,  were  the  two  little  children  who  bad  ben 
thus  seized  on  and  appropriated  ? 

The  boy  was,  as  we  have  described,  of  a  delicate  and  higfal/ 
nervous  organization,  —  sensitive,  esthetic,  —  evidently  fitted  1^ 
nature  more  for  the  poet  or  scholar  than  for  the  rough  grind  of 
ptiyiticul  toil.  There  had  been  superinduced  on  this  tempenntent 
a  precocious  development  from  the  urciimstance  of  his  haviDg 
been  made,  during  the  earliest  years  of  his  consciousness,  the  ooiB- 
panion  of  his  mother.  Nothing  unfolds  a  child  faster  than  being 
thus  taken  into  the  companioniihip  of  older  minds  in  the  lirsl 
years  of  life.  He  was  naturally  one  of  those  manly,  good-natured, 
even-iempered  children  that  are  the  delight  of  nurses  and  the 
Ktaff  and  stay  of  mothers.  Early  responsibility  and  somMr,  and 
the  religious  teachings  of  bis  mother,  had  awakened  the  spiritnal 
part  of  his  nature  to  a  higher  consciousness  than  usually  existi  in 
chililbood.  There  was  about  him  a  steady,  unoompted  good- 
ness and  faitlifulnesB  of  nature,  a  simple,  direct  tmthfulnesa,  and 
a  liiyal  hnbit  of  prompt  obedience  to  elders,  which  made  him  one 
of  tho^e  children  likely,  in  every  position  of  child-liie,  to  be  favcr- 
ites,  and  O  run  a  smomh  course. 

The  girl,  on  the  contrary,  had  in  her  all  the  elements  of  ■  Utda 
bundle  of  womanhood,  born  to  rule  and  command  in  a  pure  wtt- 
tranly  way.  She  was  affectionate,  gay,  pieasure-lnvinj^  seV 
iritlei',  iinperiou?!,  intensely  fond  of  approbation,  with  great  stom 
«/  frincy,.imagii)!ition,  nnd  an  under-heat  of  undeveloped  paasioB  : 
ttMt  would,  in  future  life,  give  warmth  and  color  to  all  bw 
looaghLi,  as  a  volcanic  soil  is  Raid  to  brighten  tbe  buee  of  flo«m 
wd  warm  the  flavor  of  grapes      Rhe  had,  loo,  that  ntifmiitf  rf    < 
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i  which  enabled  her  to  cany  out  the  dictates  of  a 
■trong  will,  and  an  iDtuitive  sense  of  where  l«  throw  a  tendril  or 
■Irike  a  liitle  fibre  of  persuasion  or  coaxing,  wLich  comes  early  to 
tbow  fair  pansiies  who  are  to  live  bj  climbing  upon  others  ■nd 
to  draw  their  hues  and  Bweetnesa  from  the  warmth  ot  other 
kearti  The  moral  and  religious  &cultiea  were  as  undeTeloped 
IE  bef  M  in  a  squirrel  or  a  robin.  She  had  lived,  in  fact,  b^ 
tvettt  ber  EOrrowing  molher  and  her  thoughtfnl  little  brother,  n 
a  beautlfitl  pet,  whose  little  gladsome  ways  and  gay  pranks  wera 
the  only  solace  of  their  poverty.  Even  the  father,  in  good- 
nattred  boura,  had  caressed  her,  played  with  her,  tokl  her  aiorics, 
anU  allowed  all  ber  little  audacities  and  liberties  wiih  an  indul- 
gence that  her  brother  could  not  dare  to  hope  for.  No  service 
or  nelf-dt^nial  had  ever  been  required  of  her.  She  had  beeo 
•er»«d,  with  a  delicate  and  exact  care,  by  both  mother  and 
hrotber. 

Such  were  the  two  little  specimens  of  mortality  which  the  town 
gf  Keedtnore  thought  well  provided  for  when  they  were  cod> 
i^ped  to  Crab  Smith  and  Miss  Asphyxia. 

llie  fir«t  day  after  (he  funeral  of  hia  mother,  the  boy  had  beeo 
called  up  before  light  in  the  morning,  and  been  off  at  sunrlite  to 
ike  fields  with  the  men ;  but  he  had  gone  with  a  heart  'A  manly 
eaicrprise,  feeling  as  if  he  were  beginning  life  on  bis  own  account, 
and  meaning,  with  straightforward  simplicity,  to  do  his  best. 

Be  aaaeoied  (o  Old  Crab's  harsh  orders  with  such  obedient  sub- 
■lisaioo,  and  set  about  the  work  given  him  with  such  a  steady, 
Banly  patience  and  good-will,  as  to  win  for  himself,  at  the  outset, 
goldeo  opinions  from  the  hired  men,  and  to  excite  in  Old  Crab 
dMi  diMOOtented  satisfaction  which  he  felt  in  an  employee  in  whim 
he  oodM  find  nothing  to  scold.  The  work  of  merely  picking  up 
tks  potatoes  from  the  hills  which  the  men  opened  was  so  very 
■  i.pk:  as  to  ^ve  do  chance  for  mistake  or  failure,  and  the  boj 
»*■  M  cheerful  and  unintermitling  in  bis  work  that  no  fault  could 
te  foand  under  that  head.  He  was  tired  enough,  it  is  true,  al 
li^til ;  bo(,  as  rode  home  in  the  cart,  he  solaced  himself  with 
I  k  ide*  that  was  beginning  to  be  a  man,  and  that  he  should 
I    wk  vad  an]    ort  his  nstar,  —  aud  he  had  many  thiogs  to  t*l 
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kw  of  the  result  of  his  first  day's  labor.  He  wondered  thai  ■!■• 
did  not  come  to  meet  bim  as  the  cart  drove  up  to  the  houHS 
Mid  biB  first  inquiry,  when  he  saw  the  friendly  old  woman,  wm 
"  Where  ia  Tina  ? " 

"  Slie  'a  gone  to  live  with  hit  sisler,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  \a  n 
ondertoiie,  pointing  to  her  husbaod  in  the  bock  yard.  "  Aspl^zii 
*l  took  her  to  raise." 

"To  what?"  said  the  boy,  timidly. 

■*  Why,  to  fetch  her  up,  —  teach  her  to  work,"  said  the  ihtb 
M  woman.  "  But  come,  sonny.go  wash  your  hands  to  the  aiiik. 
Dear  loe !  why,  you  've  fairly  took  the  skin  off  your  fingers.* 

"I  'm  not  much  used  to  work,"  said  the  boy,  "but  I  don't 
mind  Jl"  And  be  washed  carefully  :he  little  hands,  which,  snra 
enough,  had  the  skin  somewhat  abraded  on  the  finger-ends. 

*■  Do  ye  good,"  said  Old  Crab.  "  Must  n't  mind  that.  Curt 
have  no  lily-fin^ered  boys  workin'  for  me." 

The  child  had  not  thouglit  of  complaining ;  but  as  bdod  as  he 
was  alone  with  Urs.  Smith,  he  came  to  her  confidentially  and 
■aid,  "  How  far  is  it  to  where  Tina  lives  ?" 

"  Well,  it  's  the  best  part  of  two  mitea,  I  calculate." 

"  Can't  I  go  over  there  lo-night  and  see  her  ?  " 

"  Dear  heart !  no,  you  can't  Why,  your  little  back  most  adtf 
DOW,  and  he  '11  have  you  routed  up  by  four  o'clock  in  the  mocB- 
ing." 

"I'm  not  so  very  tired,"  said  the  boy;  "bnt  I  want  to  laa 
Tina.     If  you  '11  show  me  the  way,  1 11  go." 

"  0,  well,  you  see,  they  won't  let  you,"  said  the  old  wamM^ 
donflUentially.  "They  are  a  ha'sh  pair  of  'em,  bim  aod  Sphy^ 
are  ;  and  tht- y  've  settled  it  that  you  ain't  to  see  each  other  M 
more,  for  fear  you  'd  get  to  playin'  and  idlin'." 

Tbe  blood  fluehud  into  the  boy's  face,  and  he  breathed  dtotfc 
Something  stirred  within  him,  sucb  as  makes  slavery  bitter,  as  ha 
taid,  "  But  tiiat  is  n't  right.  She  's  my  only  sinter,  and  my  modMr 
tol'l  me  to  take  care  of  her ;  and  I  ouffht  to  see  her  sometimes." 

"  Lordy  maj^sy ! "  said  Goody  Smith ;  "  when  you  're  with  wiMi 
folks,  it  don't  make  no  difference  what 's  right  and  what  uift 
Ton  've  jest  got  to  do  as  ye  ken.     It  won't  do  to  rile  Aim,  I  M 
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^«.  He's  awfal,  once  git  hu  back  ap."  And  OkmAj  Smhh 
■kook  her  little  old  head  mjsteriouBlj,  and  hushed  the  boj,  u  aha 
beud  her  husband's  heavy  tread  coming  in  from  the  barn. 

Tbe  supper  of  oold  beef  and  pork,  potatoes,  turnips,  uid  bard 
cider,  which  was  now  dispensed  at  the  farm-house,  was  ample  fyt 
■U  purposes  of  satisfying  hunger ;  and  the  liule  Harry,  tired  •■ 
ke  was,  ate  with  a  vigorous  relish.  But  his  mind  was  still  dw«lU 
fag  on  his  »Bter. 

Ailer  supper  wa«  over  he  followed  Goody  Smith  iixo  her 
^Ik^oom.  "  Please  do  ask  Aim  to  let  me  go  and  see  I^na,' 
he  aaid,  persuasively. 

*  Laws  a  mossy,  ye  poor  dear  I  ye  don't  know  the  critter.  If 
/ask  him  lo  do  a  thing,  be  'e  all  the  more  net  agin  it  I  found 
out  that  'ere  years  ago>  He  never  does  notbin'  /  aak  him  lo. 
Bat  never  mind  ;  some  of  these  days,  we  '11  try  and  contrive  a. 
When  he  'h  gone  to  mill,  1 11  speak  to  the  men,  and  lell  'em  to 
kt  ye  slip  off.  But  then  the  pefter  on  't  is,  there 's  Sphyzy ; 
■he's  alters  wide  awake,  and  would  n't  let  a  boy  come  near  her 
booM  no  more  than  ef  be  was  a  bulldog." 

"  Why,  what  barm  do  boys  do  ?  "  said  tbe  child,  to  whom  thia 
*iew  presented  an  entirely  new  idea. 

"  O,  well,  she  *a  an  old  maid,  and  kind  o'  set  in  her  ways ;  and 

K  ain't  easy  gettin'  round  Sphyxy ;  but  I  *U  try  and  contrive  iL 

SooMtimea  I  can  get  round  'em,  and  get  something  done,  wheo 

ihey  doo't  know  nothin'  about  it;   but  it's  drefful  hard  gettin' 

I     ilunga  done." 

f  Tlie  view  thus  presented  to  the  child's  mind  of  the  cowering, 
I  leeeptive  poUcj  in  which  the  poor  old  woman's  whole  married 
'      life  had  been  spent  gave  him  much  to  think  of  after  he  had  gone 

ilo  his  bedroom. 
Be  sat  down  on  his  little,  lonely  bed,  and  began  trying  to  cora- 
■  fKbend  in  bia  own  mind  the  events  of  the  last  few  days.  H« 
k  Kcalled  his  mother's  last  conversation  with  him.  All  had  bap- 
i  fotad  just  as  she  bad  said.  She  was  gone,  ju»l  as  she  had  lold 
I  aim,  and  left  him  and  little  Tins  alone  in  ihe  world.  T  n  h« 
%  i^Membered  bia  promise,  and,  kneeling  down  by 
M    ifMled  tba  miajih  Utaay  —  psahn,  prayer,  and  h;        —  i 
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his  mother  but  left  bim  as  ber  oolj'  parting  ^(t  'He  worib 
Hotbed  his  little  lonesome  beart;  uid  be  thought  what  his  mother 
iiud,  —  be  recalled  the  look  of  her  dying  eyes  as  she  said  it,  — 
'Never  doobt  that  God  lores  you,  whatever  happeiui  and,  if 
joa  have  MXtj  troable,  pray  to  him."  Upon  this  thonght,  hs 
added  lo  bis  prayer  these  words :  "  O  dear  Father  I  thej  ban 
taken  away  Tina ;  and  she's  a  rer;  little  giri,  and  cannot  wor^ 
H  I  can.  Please  do  take  can  of  Turn,  wd  MMka  thoa  )M  Hi 
|i  mi  SM  ber." 
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CHAPTER    X. 

MI88     ASPHTXIA's     STSTBH. 

W'HEN  Miss  .e^pu^ida  shut  the  door  finally  on  little  Tinft 
the  child  began  slowlj  to  gather  up  her  faculties  from 
ihe  stunning,  benumbing  influence  of  the  change  which  had  come 
irer  her  life. 

In  former  dajs  her  father  had  told  her  stories  of  little  girls 
that  were  carried  off  to  giants'  houses,  and  there  maltreated  and 
dominated  over  in  very  dreadful  ways;  and  Miss  Asphyxia 
presented  herself  to  her  as  one  of  these  giants.  She  was  so 
Vuribly  strong,  the  child  felt  instinctively,  in  every  limb,  that 
there  was  no  getting  away  from  her.  Her  eyes  were  so  keen 
and  searching,  her  voice  so  sharp,  all  her  movements  so  full  of  a 
vigor  that  might  be  felt,  that  any  chance  of  getting  the  better  of. 
Ser  by  indirect  ways  seemed  hopelessly  smalL  If  she  should  try 
to  run  away  to  find  Harry,  she  was  quite  sure  that  Miss  Asphyxia 
eoold  make  a  long  arm  that  would  reach  her  before  she  had  gone 
frr ;  and  then  what  she  would  do  to  her  was  a  matter  that  she 
dared  not  think  of.  Even  when  she  was  not  meaning  to  be  cross 
to  her,  but  merely  seized  and  swung  her  into  a  chair,  she  haa 
Bock  a  grip  that  it  almost  gave  pain ;  and  what  would  it  be  if  she 
idsed  her  in  wrath  ?  No ;  there  was  evidently  no  escape ;  and, 
it  the  thought  came  over  the  child,  she  began  to  cry,  —  first  sob- 
bing, and  then,  as  her  agitation  increased,  screaming  audibly. 

Misa  Asphyxia  opened  the  door.    **  Stop  that  1 "  she  said 

What  under  the  canopy  ails  ye?" 

••I  —  want  —  Harry  I "  said  the  child. 

**  Well,  you  can't  have  Harry ;  and  I  won't  have  ye  bawling. 
Kc  w  shut  up  and  go  to  sleep,  or  1 11  whip  you  I "  And,  with  that| 
|£i«i  Asphyxia  turned  down  the  bedciothes  with  a  resolute  hand. 

'^  I  will  be  good, — I  will  stop,"  said  the  child,  in  mortal  lenv 
lyipreiiing  the  sobs  that  seemed  to  tear  her  little  frame. 
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Uiu  Asphyxia  wsil«d  a  moment,  utd  then,  gmog  out,  ilrat  &■ 
Ooor.  and  went  on  making  up  ihe  child'i  staff  gowo  OUUida. 

"  Tiiat  'ere  '■  goin'  to  be  a  regular  limb,"  she  said ;  "  bat  I 
must  b«g>n  as  1  'm  goin'  to  go  on  with  her,  and  mebbe  shsU 
Kinount  10  ^iiithin'  by  and  by.  A  child  'b  pretty  much  dead  kM 
die  fint  three  or  four  years ;  but  afW  that  they  nora  '□  pay,  if 
ibAy're  felched  up  righL" 

"  UebDe  that  'ere  child  's  lonesome,"  said  Sol  Peten,  lliM 
Aapbyi  Ja's  hired  man,  who  sat  in  the  kitchen  comer,  putting  n 
a  new  hoe-handle. 

**  Lonesome  I "  said  Mies  Asphyxia,  with  a  sniff  of  conlempL 

■*  All  sorts  of  young  critters  is,"  said  Sol,  undismayed  b;  tUa 
■niff.  "  Puppies  is.  'Member  how  our  Spot  yelped  when  I  ftMl 
got  him  ?  Kept  me  'wake  the  biggest  part  of  one  night.  And 
kittens  mews  when  ye  take  'em  from  the  cats.  Te  see  thoy  "a 
used  to  other  criliers ;  and  it 's  sort  o*  cold  like,  bein'  alone  is." 

"  Well,  she  11  have  to  get  used  to  it,  anyhow,"  said  UIh 
Asphyxia.  "  I  guess  't  won't  kill  her.  Ef  a  child  has  enoogh  to 
est  and  drink,  and  plenty  of  clothes,  and  somebody  to  take  can 
of  'em,  they  ain't  very  bad  off,  if  they  be  lonesome." 

Sol,  though  a  big-fisted,  hard-handed  fellow,  bad  still  rathw 
a  soft  spot  under  hia  jacket  in  favor  of  all  young,  defenoeleM 
animals,  and  the  sound  of  the  lillle  girl's  cry  had  gone  right  to 
this  spot.  So  he  still  revolved  the  subject,  as  he  Insuf^ 
'omed  and  scraped  with  a  bit  of  broken  glass  the  hoe-handle  that 
^e  was  elaborating.  After  a  considerable  pause,  he  abut  tip  OM 
■lye,  looked  along  his  hoe-handle  at  Miss  Asphyxia,  aa  if  ha 
were  taking  aim,  and  remarked,  "  That  'ere  boy  'a  a  nice,  itiMf 
'ttle  chap  ;  and  mebbe,  if  he  could  come  down  here  onoe  wd  k 
while  after  work-hours,  't  would  kind  o'  reconcile  her." 

"  I  toll  you  what,  Solomon  Peters,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  "X^ 
jest  as  soon  have  the  great  red  dragon  in  the  Revelatiaaa  i 
eomiu'  down  on  my  house  as  a  boy  I  Ef  I  don't  wort  Iw4 
Nougfa  noiv,  I  'd  like  to  know,  without  havin'  a  boy  raound  niiU 
gineral  Culn.  Don't  tell  me  I  I  '11  find  work  enon^  la  keq 
that 'ere  child  from  bein'  lonesome.  Lonesome  I  —  there  didl\ 
■ebody  think  of  no  each  things  when  I  was  little.     I  wae  jeat  fa 
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cifbt  along,  and  no  remarks  made;  and  was  made  to  mind 
irben  I  was  spoken  to,  and  to  take  things  as  they  come.  O, 
[  11  find  her  work  enough  to  keep  her  mind  occupied,  I  promise 

Sol  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  that,  for  Miss  AspbTzia^  reputa- 
doc  in  the  region  was  perfectly  established.  She  was  spoken  of 
with  applause  under  such  titles  as  ^a  staver,"  ''a  pealer,"'  *^m 
roarer  to  work  "  ;  and  Sol  himself  had  an  awful  sense  of  respoo- 
nlMlitj  to  her  in  this  regard.  He  had  arrived  at  something  of  a 
jUe  era  in  single  life,  and  had  sometimes  been  sportively  jogged 
by  his  associates,  at  the  village  store,  as  to  his  opportunity  of 
becoming  master  of  Miss  Asphyxia's  person  and  property  by 
matrimonial  overtures ;  to  all  which  he  summarily  responded 
by  declaring  that  ^  a  boss  might  as  soon  go  a  courtin'  to  the  boss- 
whip  as  he  court  Miss  Sphyxy."  As  to  Miss  Asphyxia,  when 
rallied  on  the  same  subject,  she  expressed  her  views  of  the  mat- 
rimonial estate  in  a  sentence  more  terse  and  vigorous  than  ele- 
gant, —  that  ^  she  knew  t'  much  to  put  her  nose  ir.to  hot  swilL** 
Qoeen  Elizabeth  might  have  expressed  her  mind  in  a  more 
courtly  way,  but  certainly  with  no  more  decision. 

The  little  head  and  heart  in  the  next  room  were  full  of  the 
rudiments  of  thoughts,  desires,  feelings,  imaginations,  and  pas- 
Hoiis  which  either  had  never  lived  in  Miss  Asphyxia's  nature,  or 
bad  died  so  long  ago  that  not  a  trace  or  memory  of  them  was 
left  If  she  had  had  even  the  dawnings  of  certain  traits  and 
properties,  she  might  have  doubted  of  her  ability  to  bring  up  a 
ehild ;  bat  she  had  not. 

Tet  Miss  Asphyxia's  faults  in  this  respect  were  not  so  widely 
tf  M«nt  from  the  practice  of  the  hard,*  rustic  inhabitants  of  Need- 
Hare  ^  to  have  prevented  her  getting  employment  as  a  district 
ttbod   teacher  for  several  terms,  when  she  was  about  twenty 
jears  of  age.    She  was  held  to  be  a  **  smart"  economi  *al  teacher 
iiasmach  as  she  was  able  to  hold  the  winter  term,  and  thrash  the 
i«fj  biggest  boys,  and,  while  sb?  did  the  duty  of  a  man,  received 
tniy  the  wagi  sof  a  woman, — a  reconimendation  in  female  quali* 
Icilion  which         Qot  ceased  to  be  available  in  our  modem  days. 
BraJBally,  by  industries,  by  a  faculty  of  pii>chiD|( 
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mvinff,  and  accumulating  hard  to  conceive  of,  Mi;«  Asphjzia  Iwd 
faid  up  money  till  she  had  actually  ooroe  to  be  the  possemor  of  gk 
imall  but  neat  house,  and  a  fknn  and  dairy  in  excellent  oonditioQ; 
and  she  regarded  herself,  therefore,  and  was  regarded  by  rthersi 
■8  a  model  for  imitation.  Did  she  have  the  least  doubt  that  she 
was  eminently  fitted  to  bring  up  a  girl  ?     I  trow  not. 

Miss  Asphyxia,  in  her  early  childhood,  had  been  taken  to  nin 
ic  the  same  manner  that  she  had  taken  this  child.  She  had  been 
trained  to  early  rising,  and  constant,  hard,  unintermittod  wwk, 
▼nthout  thought  of  respite  or  amusement.  During  certain  se** 
sons  of  the  year  she  had  been  sent  to  the  district  school,  where, 
always  energetic  in  whatever  she  took  in  hand,  she  always  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  school  in  the  few  arts  of  scholarship  in  those 
days  taught  She  could  write  a  good,  round  hand;  she  could 
cipher  with  quickness  and  adroitness ;  she  had  learned  by  heart 
all  the  rules  of  Murray's  Grammar,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that,  from  the  habits  of  early  childhood,  she  habitually  set  at 
naught  every  one  of  them  in  her  daily  conversation,— always 
strengthening  all  her  denials  with  those  good,  hearty  double 
negatives  which  help  out  French  and  Italian  sentences,  and  are 
unjustly  denied  to  the  purists  in  genteel  English.  How  much 
of  the  droll  quaintness  of  Yankee  dialect  comes  from  the  stum- 
bling of  human  nature  into  these  racy  mistakes  wiU  never  bo 
known. 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  have  turned  over  a  great,  flat  stone 
some  time  in  their  rural  rambles,  and  found  under  it  little  cloven 
and  tufts  of  grass  pressed  to  earth,  flat,  white,  and-bloodle»s  but 
still  growing,  stretching,  creeping  towards  the  edges,  where  their 
plant  instinct  tells  them  there  is  light  and  deliverance.     The 
kind  of  life  that  the  little  Tina  led,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Ai 
'^hyxia,  resembled  that  of  these  poor  clovers.     It  was  all  shut 
iuwn  and  repressed,  but  growing  still.     She  was  roused  at  the 
ft]  it  glimmer  of  early  dawn,  dressing  herself  in  the  dark,  mnl 
cximin^  out.  set  the  table  for  breakfast     From  tliat  time  thrcugl 
ihe  day.  one  t.Msk  followed  another  in  immediate  succession,  with 
ihe  sense  of  the  ever-driving  Miss  Asphyxia  behind  her. 

Once,  in  the  course  of  her  labors,  she  let  fall  a  nanoer,  whili 
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Ifin  Asphyxia,  bj  good  fortune,  was  out  of  the  room.  To  teU 
af  her  mischance,  and  expuoe  herself  to  the  awfiil  consequence^ 
af  her  anger,  was  more  thaL  her  childish  courage  was  equal  to ; 
md,  with  a  quick  adroitness,  she  slipped  the  broken  fragmen^d  in 
i  erevice  between  the  kitchen  doorstep  and  the  house,  and  en- 
deavored to  look  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  Alas  I  she  had  not 
eoonted  on  Miss  Asphyxia's  unsleeping  vigilaRce  of  heariRf . 
She  was  down  stairs  in  a  trice. 

**  What  have  you  been  breaking  ?  " 

**  Nothing,  ma'am,"  was  the  trembling  response. 

'^  Don't  tell  me !    I  heard  something  fall." 

'^  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  tongs,"  said  the  little  girl,  — 
■ot  over-wise  or  ingenious  in  her  subterfuge. 

''Tongs!  likely  story,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  keenly  running 
ber  eye  over  the  cups  and  saucers. 

**One,  two,  —  here's  one  of  the  saucers  gone.  What  have 
joo  done  with  it  ?  " 

The  child,  now  desperate  with  fear,  saw  no  refuge  but  in  per 
ottent  denial,  till  Miss  Asphyxia,  seizing  her,  threatened  imme- 
diate whipping  if  she  did  not  at  once  confess. 

**  I  dropjied  a  saucer,"  at  last  said  the  frightened  child. 

**  Too  did,  you  little  slut  ?  "  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  administering 
a  box  on  her  ear.  *^  Where  is  it  ?  what  have  you  done  with  the 
pieces?" 

''I  dropped  them  down  by  the  doorstep,"  said  the  sobbing 
culpriL 

Miss  Asphyxia  soon  fished  them  up,  and  held  them  up  in  awful 
{ndgmenL  ^  You  *ve  been  telling  me  a  lie,  —  a  naughty,  wicked 
lie,"  she  said.  ^  I  '11  soon  cure  you  of  lying.  I  'U  scour  your 
Booth  out  for  you."  And  forthwith,  taking  a  rag  with  some  soap 
nd  sand,  ^he  grasped  the  child's  head  under  her  arm,  and  rubbed 
tW  harsh  mixture  through  her  mouth  with  a  vengeful  energy. 
^  There,  now,  see  if  you  '11  tell  me  another  lie,"  said  she,  push- 
ing her  from  her.  **  Don't  you  know  where  liars  go  to,  you 
MUigfaty,  wicked  girl  ?  'All  liars  shaU  have  their  part  in  the 
bke  that  buma  with  fire  and  brimstone.'  —  that 's  what  the  Bible 
mjB ;  and  yon  may  thank  me  for  keepmg  you  from  going  thera 
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Now  go  ami  got  op  the  potatoes  uid  wtuh  'em,  and  doot  let  ■• 
get  another  lie  out  of  jour  mouth  as  long  as  yoa  live." 

There  was  a  burning  eeose  of  ebame  —  a  imolhered  Airy  of 
reaentment — in  the  child's  bretut,  and,  aa  she  took  the  bade^ 
■he  felt  as  if  she  would  have  liked  lo  do  some  mischief  to  UiH 
AaphTxia.  "  I  hale  70U,  I  bate  you,  I  hate  you,"  she  *aid  la 
herself  when  she  got  into  tbe  cellar,  and  fairly  out  of  hearing.  *  I 
hale  you,  and  when  I  get  lo  be  a  woman,  I  'Q  pay  you  for  uU  tbia." 

Misa  Asphyxia,  however,  went  on  her  way,  in  tbe  leetimoi^ 
of  a  good  conscience.  She  felt  tiiat  sb«  bad  been  equal  to  lb* 
emergency,  and  had  met  a  criaia  in  the  moat  thorough  and  eSbct* 
oal  manner. 

The  teachen  of  district  sotaools  in  those  days  often  difplaye4 
a  singular  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  punishments  by  whtili 
the  different  vices  of  childhood  should  be  repressed ;  and  Mia 
Asphyxia's  housewifely  confidence  in  soap  and  eand  aa  a  meani 
of  purification  had  suggested  to  her  this  expedient  in  her  school- 
leaching  days.  "You  can  break  any  child  o'  lying,  right  «C 
short,"  she  was  wont  to  say.  "  Jest  scour  tbeir  mouttia  out  witk 
neap  and  sand.  They  never  want  to  try  it  more  'o  once  or  twie^ 
1  tell  you." 

Tbe  intervals  which  the  child  bad  for  play  were,  in  UIk  A^ 
phyxia's  calendar,  few  and  far  between.  Sometimes,  when  ihe 
had  some  domeaiic  responsibility  CQ  ber  mind  which  made  iha 
watching  of  the  child  a  burden  to  her,  she  would  say  to  her, 
*  Tou  may  go  and  play  till  I  call  you,"  or,  "  Yon  may  plaj  Ibc 
balf  an  hour ;  but  you  must  n't  go  out  of  the  yard." 

Then  the  child,  alone,  companion  less,  without  playtbin^ 
■ocjht  lo  appropriate  to  herself  some  little  treasures  and  pOMM> 
lions  for  the  iu^lituling  of  that  fairy  world  of  imagination  whkik  J 
belongs  to  childhood.  She  sighed  for  a  doll  that  had  ooca 
longed  to  her  in  the  days  when  she  had  a  mother,  bnt  wlucft 
Uisa  Asphyxia  had  contemptuously  tossed  aside  in  wnHig  ^~ 
her  b'jndle. 

Lett  thus  to  her  own  resources,  tbe  child  yet  showed  lbs  v 
qnenchable  love  of  beauty,  and  tbe  power  of  creating  and  giUlii| 
an  imaginary  little  world,  which  is  the  birthright  of  ohiUtaooi 
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Boe  had  her  amaU  store  af  what  she  had  been  wonl  to  call  preity 
ihiiigsi.— a  broken  teapot  handle,  a  fragment  of  colored  glass, 
part  of  a  goblet  that  had  once  belonged  to  Uiss  Asphjxia's  treaa- 
nraa,  one  or  two  smooth  pebbles,  and  some  red  berries  f.xm  a 
wild  roec-bosb.  These  were  the  darlings,  the  dear  delights  nf 
her  heart,  —  hoarded  in  secret  places,  gased  on  by  ste.-Uth,  taken 
ant  aod  arranged  and  re-arranged,  during  the  brief  half-honn, 
tr  boors,  when  Miss  Asphjxia  allowed  her  to  play.  To  these 
lnwiiiiui  the  kindly  Sol  added  another ;  for  one  day,  when  Miaa 
Aiiphyxia  was  a<A  looking,  he  drew  from  his  vest-pocket  a  couple 
of  milkweed  pods,  and  said,  "  Them 's  putty,  -~  mebbe  ye  'd  lika 
em ;  hide  *em  up,  though,  or  she  11  sweep  'em  into  the  fire." 

No  gloM  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls  ever  made  bright  eyes 
open  wider  than  did  the  exploring  the  contents  of  these  pods. 
It  was  silk  and  silver,  fairy-spun  glass,  —  something  so  bright 
and  aoR  that  it  really  seemed  dear  to  her;  and  she  to<^  the 
riiining  silk  fringes  out  and  caressed  them  agaiost  her  cheek, 
and  wrapped  them  io  a  little  bit  of  paper,  and  put  them  in  her 
bosom.  They  felt  so  soft  and  downy,  —  they  were  so  shining 
and  bright,  —  and  they  were  her  own,  —  Sol  bad  given  them  to 
ber.  She  meditated  upon  them  as  possessions  of  mysterious 
beauty  and  unknown  value.  Unfortunately,  one  day  Miss  As- 
phyxia discovered  her  gazing  upon  this  treasure  by  stealth  dur- 
lag  her  worUng  hours. 
"  What  have  yon  got  there  ?  "  she  said.  **  Bring  it  to  me." 
The  child  reluctantly  placed  her  treasure  in  the  great  bixaj 
diw. 

"Why,  that's  milkweed  silk,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia.    "Taiii't 
fiai  for  nothin'.     What  you  doing  with  that  7  " 
"  I  like  it  besuae  it 's  pretty." 

"  Fiddlestick  I "  said  Misa  Asphyxia,  giving  tt  a  contemptnoua 
■IK  "  I  can't  have  you  making  litter  with  such  stuff  rourtd  the 
MBM.     Throw  it  in  the  fire." 

Trt  do  Miss  Aaphysia  justice,  she  would  never  have  issued 
tm  9rder  if  she  had  had  ih"  remotest  concepdon  how  dear  thii 
ippaiwit  trash  was  to  the  houeless  hnl''  heart 
The  diild  hesitated,  and  held  her  tresrjre  flnnly.     Her  braas< 
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beaml,  und  tlicn   whj   a  deaperate  gl&re  in  her  tatt   IwN 
eyes. 

"Throvr  it  in  (he  fire,"  fiaid  Miss  Asphyxia,  Htamping  her  fbo^ 
u  she  thought  she  saw  risings  of  iDBubordioatioD. 

The  child  thruw  it  in,  and  saw  her  dear,  beaatiful  treunn 
flovly  consumed,  with  a  ewelliog  and  indignant  heart.  Sh«  ma 
DOW  sure  that  Misa  Asphyxia  hated  her,  and  oalj  songht  ooa^ 
■ion  to  torment  her. 

Miss  Asphyxia  did  not  hate  the  child,  dot  did  she  lore  hu. 
Bhe  regarded  her  exactly  aa  she  did  her  broom  and  hor  rolling 
pin  and  her  spinning-wheel,  —  as  an  implement  or  inatmaMiil 
which  she  nas  to  fashion  to  her  uses.  She  had  a  general  idea, 
too,  of  certain  duties  to  her  as  a  human  being,  which  ahe  ex* 
pressed  by  the  phrase,  "doing  right  by  her,"  —  that  is,  to  feed 
•ad  cloihe  and  teach  her.  In  fact,  Miss  Asphyxia  believed  fiiltf 
in  the  golden  rule  of  doing  as  she  would  be  done  by ;  hot  if  S 
lioness  should  do  to  a  young  lamb  exactly  aa  ahe  would  b* 
done  by,  it  might  be  all  the  worse  for  the  lamb. 

The  little  mind  and  heart  were  awakened  to  a  perfect  baraing 
conflict  of  fear,  shame,  anger,  and  a  desire  for  revenge,  whidi 
DOW  Dverdowed  with  strange,  bitter  waters  that  hitherto  igno- 
nu)lly  happy  valley  of  child-life.  She  had  never  had  any  senw 
of  moral  or  religious  obligation,  any  more  than  a  butterfly  or  a 
canary-bird.  She  had,  it  is  true,  aaid  her  little  prayen  eveiy 
night ;  but,  aa  she  said  to  herself,  she  had  always  said  tham  to 
moiher  or  Harry,  and  now  there  was  nobody  to  say  them  to^ 
Every  night  she  thought  of  this  when  she  lay  down  in  her  joy- 
leas,  lonesome  bed;  but  the  kindly  fatigue  which  hard  work 
blinds  33on  weighed  down  her  eyes,  and  she  slept  Boondly  all 
night,  a::d  found  herself  hungry  at  breakfast-time  the  next  moi» 
fog- 
On  Sun  jay  Miss  Asphyxia  rested  from  her  labors, — •  ttnagi 
xtt  for  a  soul  that  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  spiritnal  woril 
Uis»  Asphyxia  was  past  middle  life,  and,  as  she  aaid,  h>l 
never  experienced  religion, — a  point  which  she  legarded  will 
■ome  bilierncsa,  since,  as  she  was  wont  to  say,  a  bad  alwi^ 
Men  as  honeat  in  her  dealings  and  kept  Sun        as  Etriet  u  iMM 
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cknrch-members.  Still,  she  would  do  her  best  at  giving  iBligiooa 
instraction  to  the  child ;  and  accordingly  the  first  Sunday  she  was 
dressed  in  her  best  frock,  and  set  up  in  a  chair  tc  be  kept  still 
while  the  wagon  was  getting  ready  to  "  go  to  meetin',''  and 
Mipe  Asphyxia  tried  to  put  into  her  head  the  catechism  made  by 
that  dear,  friendly  old  lover  of  children,  Dr.  Watts. 

But  somehow  the  first  question,  benignly  as  it  is  worded,  had 
a  grim  and  threatening  sound  as  it  rame  from  the  jaws  of  Mist 
Aaphyxia,  somewhat  thus :  ^  Stop  playing  with  your  frock,  and 
look  right  at  me,  now.  '  Can  you  tell  me,  dear  child»  who  made 
yoo?"* 

Now  the  little  one  had  of^en  heard  this  point  explained,  but 
the  felt  small  disposition  to  give  up  her  knowledge  at  this  de- 
mand ;  so  she  only  looked  at  Miss  Asphyxia  in  sulky  silence. 

^  Say,  now,  after  me,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  *^ '  The  great  God 
that  made  heaven  and  earth.' " 

The  child  repeated  the  words,  in  tNai  mumbling,  sulky  man- 
oer  which  children  use  when  they  are  saying  what  does  not 
please  them. 

**  Tina  Percival,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  in  warlike  tones,  **  do 
yon  speak  out  plain,  or  I  '11  box  yer  ears." 

Thus  warned,  the  child  uttered  her  confession  of  faith  audibly 
enough. 

Miss  Asphyxia  was  peculiarly  harsh  and  emphatic  on  the  an- 
swer which  described  the  omnipresence  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
iDd  her  harsh  voice,  croaking,  *^  If  I  tell  a  lie.  He  sees  me,  —  if  I 
tptak  an  idle  or  wicked  word,  He  hears  me,"  seemed  to  the  child 
Id  have  a  ghastly  triumph  in  it  to  confirm  the  idea  that  Miss  Aa- 
phyxia's  awful  tyranny  was  thoroughly  backed  up  by  that  of  a 
Being  far  more  mighty,  and  from  whom  there  was  no  possible 
Mcape.  Miss  Asphyxia  enforced  this  truth  with  a  coarse  and 
homely  eloquence,  that  there  was  no  getting  away  ^m  God,  — 
Ikai  He  could  see  in  the  night  just  as  plain  as  in  the  daytime, — 
we  her  in  the  yard,  see  her  in  the  bam,  see  her  under  the  bed« 
IM  her  down  cellar ;  and  tbnt  whenever  she  did  anything  wrong 
b  wocld  write  it  down  in  •  dreadful  book,  and  on  the  Day  of 
she  would  have  it  aU  brooght  out  upon  her,  —  all  wbicb 
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tlie  child  heard  with  a  stony,  sullen  despair.  Hisa  Apphjriit 
iDuBtraled  what  became  of  naughty  children  by  Bach  legepds  m 
lh«  story  of  the  two  ehe-beare  which  came  out  of  a  wood  aad 
tore  f<Hly-and-two  children  who  mocked  at  old  Eliaha,  Ull  the  r» 
bellious  auditor  quaked  in  her  little  shoes,  and  F-ondered  if  iha 
Iwara  would  get  Harry,  and  if  Harry,  afler  all,  would  not  HbA 
■ome  way  to  get  round  the  bears  and  ^ome  to  her  help. 

At  meeting  she  at  last  saw  Harry,  seated,  however,  in  m  distaot 
part  of  the  house  ;  but  her  heart  was  ready  to  jump  oat  of  Imt 
breast  to  go  to  him ;  and  when  th^  Bervices  were  over  she  eOQ- 
trived  to  elude  Miss  Asphyxia,  and,  paBsing  through  the  thrcmf, 
leiied  his  hand  just  as  he  waB  going  out,  and  whispered,  "0 
Horry,  Harry,  I  do  want  to  see  you  bo  much  1  Why  dcMl't  yoa 
come  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  They  would  n't  let  me,  Tina,"  said  Hany,  drawing  his  aister 
inlo  a  little  recess  made  between  the  church  and  the  horae-blm^ 
— an  old-fashioned  Btructure  that  used  to  exist  for  the  ncoomnuK 
datiun  of  those  who  came  to  church  on  horseback.  "  They  woo't 
let  me  come.   I  wanted  to  come,  —  I  wanted  to  see  you  ao  mac))  1" 

"  O  Harry,  I  don't  like  her,  —  she  is  ctobi  to  me.  Do  lak« 
me  away,  — do,  Harry  I     Let  'b  run  away  together." 

"  Where  could  we  go,  Tina  ?  " 

"  O,  somewhere,  —  no  matter  where.  I  hate  bee  I  won't  atay 
with  her.  Siiy,  Harry,  I  sleep  in  a  little  room  by  the  khdMOj 
come  to  my  window  some  night  and  take  me  away." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  will." 

"  Here  you  are,  you  little  minx,"  aaid  Mis6  Asphyxia.    "  What 
^u  up  to  now?    Come,  the  waggin's  waiting,"  —  and,  with  a  look    J 
ef  severe  suspicion  directed  to  Hariy,  she  eeited  the  child  and   ' 
wnveyed  her  to  the  wagon,  and  was  soon  driving  off  with  all    I 
ipeml  homeward. 

That  evening  the  boy  pondered  long  and  soberly.  He  bad 
worked  well  and  steadily  during  the  week,  and  fislt  no  dit- 
position  to  complain  of  hia  lot  on  that  account,  bein^  m  wi 
liave  said,  it  a  faithful  and  patient  nature,  and  accepting  wbii 
Oie  friendly  hired  men  told  him, — that  work  was  good  kr  Hull 
toys,  that  il  would  make  him  grow  strong,  and  that  by  and  If 
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|0  would  be  grown  up  and  able  to  choose  his  own  work  and  mas- 
ler«  But  this  separation  from  his  little  sister,  and  her  evident 
mhappinessy  distressed  him;  he  felt  that  she  belonged  to  him, 
■nd  that  he  must  care  for  her,  and  m,  when  he  came  home,  he 
again  followed  Goody  Smith  to  the  retirement  of  her  milk-room. 

The  poor  woman  had  found  a  perfect  summer  of  delight  in  her 
oU  mgs  in  having  around  her  the  gentle-mannered,  Bweet-epoken, 
good  boj,  who  had  thus  marvellously  fallen  to  her  lot ;  and  bound- 
was  the  loving-kindness  with  which  she  treated  him.  Sweet- 
were  slipped  into  his  hands  at  all  odd  intervals,  choice  moi^ 
•els  set  away  for  his  consumption  in  secret  places  of  the  buttery, 
■nd  many  an  adroit  lie  told  to  Old  Crab  to  secure  for  him  extra 
indalgences,  or  prevent  the  imposition  of  extra  tasks ;  and  many 
a  little  lie  did  she  recommend  to  him,  at  which  the  boy*s  honest 
nature  and  Christian  education  inclined  him  greatly  to  wonder. 

That  a  grown-up,  good  old  woman  should  tell  lies,  and  advise 
little  boys  to  tell  them,  was  one  of  those  facts  of  human  experi- 
ence which  he  turned  over  in  his  mind  with  wonder,  —  thinking 
it  over  with  that  quiet  questioning  which  children  practise  who 
aave  nobody  of  whom  they  dare  make  many  inquiries.  But  to 
day  he  was  determined  to  have  something  done  about  Tina,  and 
■o  be  began,  ^  Please,  won't  you  ask  him  to  let  me  go  and  see 
Fina  to-night  ?    It 's  Sunday,  and  there  is  n't  any  work  to  do." 

*^  Lordy  massy,  child,  he 's  crabbeder  Sundays  than  any  other 
day,  he  has  so  much  time  to  graowl  round.  He  drinks  more 
;ider ;  and  Sunday  night  it 's  alwa3rs  as  much  as  a  body's  life  's 
worth  to  go  near  him.  I  don't  want  you  to  get  him  sot  agin  ye. 
He  got  8ot  agin  Obed ;  and  no  critter  knows  why,  except  mobbe 
oanse  he  was  some  comfort  to  me.  And  ye  oughter  seen  how 
he  used  that  'ere  boy.  Why,  I  've  stood  here  in  the  milk-room 
•lid  heeixl  that  'ere  boy's  screeches  clear  from  the  stun  ptstur*. 
Finally  the  men,  they  said  they  couldn't  stan'  it,  nor  they 
would  nX*" 

•*  Who  was  Obed  ?  "  said  Harry,  fearfuUv. 

•  Lordy  massy !  wal,  I  forgot  ye  did  n't  anew  Obed.  He  waa 
mt  baby,  ye  see.  He  was  bore  the  eighteenth  of  April,  just 
■beat  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  Ann/  Jerusha  Periwlukl* 
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Hid  GruiDji  ITatkina,  thej  said  they  had  n't  seen  no  ncli  duU 
in  all  tba'r  nu^mng.  H«1d  up  his  head  jest  aa  lirel;,  and  nucked 
kij  thumb,  be  did, — jest  the  patienteat,  best  baby  ye  erer  did  ma, 
— and  growed  beautiful.  And  be  was  geilin'  to  be  a  real  beao- 
tiful  young  man  when  he  went  off." 

"  Went  off?  "  said  Harry. 

"  Tea,  he  went  off  to  eea,  jest  for  nothin'  bat  canse  kia  fitdur 
aggravated  him  so." 

"  What  wot  the  matter  ?  what  did  be  do  it  for  ?  " 

"  Wal,  Obed,  he  was  altera  round  belpin'  me,  —  he  'd  tgra  tib* 
cheeses  for  me,  and  draw  the  water,  and  was  alwaya  on  luuid 
when  I  wanted  a  turn.  And  he  took  up  agin  him,  and  amid  we 
was  both  lazy,  and  that  I  kept  him  round  waitin'  on  me ;  and  ba 
was  alters  a  throwin'  it  up  at  me  that  I  thought  more  of  Obed 
than  I  did  of  him ;  and  one  day  flesh  and  blood  could  n't  atai^ 
it  no  longer.  I  got  clenr  beat  out,  and  says  I, '  Well,  father,  whj 
ahould  n't  I  P  Obed  's  alters  a  tryin'  to  help  me  and  make  WJ 
work  easy  to  me,  and  tbiukin'  what  he  can  do  for  me;  and  be'a 
the  greatest  comfort  of  my  life,  and  it  ain't  no  ain  if  I  do  think 
more  on  him  than  I  do  of  other  folks.'  Wal,  that  very  Axj  fas 
went  and  picked  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  told  him  he  waa  gnng 
to  give  him  a  siand-up  thrashing.  And  Obed,  says  be,  'Nm 
&tber,  that  you  sha'  n't.  I  'm  sixteen  year  old,  and  I  're  mada 
np  my  mind  you  sha'  n't  thrash  me  no  more.'  And  with  that  ha 
says  to  him, '  Get  along  out  of  my  houae,  you  la^  dog,'  aajB  he; 
'  you  'to  been  eatin'  of  my  bread  too  long,*  says  he.  '  Well,  fother, 
I  will,'  Bays  Obed.  And  he  walks  up  to  me  and  kisses  me,  and 
says  he, '  Never  mind,  mother,  1  'm  going  to  come  home  one  of 
these  days  and  bring  money  enough  to  take  care  of  yoo  in  joai 
■Id  age  ;  and  you  shall  have  a  houae  of  your  own,  aod  aha'  n't 
have  to  work ;  and  you  shall  ait  in  your  aatin  gown  and  drink 
your  tea  with  white  augar  every  day,  and  yoD  sha'  n't  be  no  nian% 
jlave.  You  see  if  I  don'L'  With  that  he  tamed  and  was  fS, 
and  I  hain't  never  seen  bim  since." 

"  How  long  'a  he  been  gone  ?  " 

"  Wal,  it  'a  lour  years  come  next  ApriL  I  'to  bed  one  V 
two  ktlera  from  him,  and  bo's  ris'  to  be  mate.     And  li 
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hifl  wages,  —  biggest  part  on  'em,  —  but  he  bed  to  git  *em  to 
round  by  sendin  on  em  to  £bal  Parker ;  else  he'd  a,  took 
'em,  ye  see.  I  could  n't  Lave  notbin'  decent  to  wear  to  meetin'^ 
nor  my  little  caddy  o'  green  tea,  if  it  bad  n't  been  for  Obcd.  lie 
won't  read  Obed's  letters,  not  hear  a  word  about  him,  and  keeps 
a  caatin'  it  up  at  me  that  I  think  so  much  of  Obed  that  1  don't 
lore  him  none." 

**  I  should  n't  think  you  would,"  said  the  boy,  innocently. 

^  Wal,  folks  seems  to  think  that  you  must  loye  'em  through 
ibkk  and  thin,  and  I  try  ter.  I've  allers  kep'  his  clothes 
■lended,  and  his  stockings  darned  up,  and  two  or  three  good  pair 
ahead,  and  done  for  him  jest  the  best  I  know  how ;  but  as  to 
loyin'  folks  when  they 's  so  kind  o'  as  he  is,  I  don't  reelly  know 
how  ter.  Expect,  ef  he  was  to  be  killed,  I  should  feel  putty 
bad,  too,  —  kind  o'  used  to  bavin'  on  him  round." 

Tliis  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Crab,  in  the 
ibUowing  pleasing  style  of  remark :  ^  What  the  devil  be  you  a 
doin'  with  that  boy,  —  keepin'  hici  from  his  work  there  ?  It 't 
to  be  to  the  bam  seein'  to  the  critters.  Here,  you  young 
pi  go  out  ana  cut  some  feed  for  the  old  mare.  Suppose  I 
keep  /oa  rouDd  jcut  to  eat  ap  the  vksteals  and  be  roond  ander 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


MATTERS  b.  Mveen  Miss  Asphyxia  ud  her  Uttls  ttdjaal 
began  to  show  evident  signs  of  approaching  fonM  criaH 
ibr  which  that  valiant  virgin  was  preparing  herself  with  Mind 
reHolved.  It  was  one  of  her  educational  tactics  that  children)  at 
greater  or  less  intervals,  would  require  what  she  was  wtmt  to 
■peak  of  as  good  whippings,  as  a  sort  of  constitutional  stimulni 
lo  start  them  in  the  ways  of  well-doing.  As  a  school-teacher, 
■he  was  ofien  fond  of  rehearsing  her  experiences, — how  she  had 
her  eye  on  Jim  or  Bob  through  weeks  of  growing  cBrelessness 
or  obstinacy  or  rebellion,  suffering  the  measure  of  iniquity  gradn- 
ally  to  become  full,  until,  in  an  awful  hoar,  she  pounced  down  on 
the  culprit  in  the  very  blossom  of  his  sin,  and  gave  him  such  t 
lesson  as  he  would  remember,  as  she  would  assure  him,  the  long 
est  day  he  had  to  live. 

The  burning  of  rebellious  thougbts  in  the  little  breast,  of  intar 
nal  hatred  and  opposition,  could  not  long  go  on  without  al^^ 
whiSs  of  external  smoke,  such  as  mark  the  course  of  snbtem^ 
Dean  fire.  As  the  child  grew  more  accustomed  to  Misa  ABphyzi% 
while  her  hatred  of  her  increased,  somewhat  of  that  native  hardi- 
hood which  had  characterized  her  happier  days  returned ;  umI 
«he  began  to  use  all  the  subtlety  and  secrativenesa  wbicb  b^ 
.onged  to  her  feminine  nature  in  contriving  how  not  to  do  the 
will  of  her  tyrant,  and  yet  not  to  seem  designedly  to  oppose.  It 
really  gave  the  child  a  new  impulse  in  living  to  devise  little  plana 
lot  annoying  Mi$s  Asphyxia  without  being  herself  detected,  b 
all  her  daily  toils  she  made  nict.  calculations  bow  slow  ahe  eoold 
possibly  be,  how  blundering  and  awkward,  without  really  hiin^ 
ing  on  herself  a  punishment ;  and  when  an  acute  and  capaUl 
tfaild  turns  all  its  faculties  in  such  a  direction,  tbe  results  mtg  bl 
«Mj  oonsidereble. 
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Miss  Asphyxia  found  many  things  going  wrong  in  her  estab- 
lishment in  most  unaccountable  ways.  One  morning  her  sensi- 
bilities were  almost  paralyzed,  on  opening  her  milk-room  door,  to 
find  there,  with  creamy  whiskers,  the  venerable  Tom,  her  own 
model  cat,  —  a  beast  who  had  grown  up  in  the  very  sanctities  ot 
household  decorum,  and  whom  she  was  sure  she  had  herself  shut 
out  of  the  house,  with  her  usual  punctuality,  at  nine  o'clock  the 
erening  before.  She  could  not  dream  that  he  had  been  enticed 
throagh  Tina's  window,  caressed  on  her  bed,  and  finally  sped 
stealthily  on  his  mit^sion  of  revenge,  while  the  child  returned  to 
tier  pillow  to  gloat  over  her  success. 

Miss  Asphyxia  also,  in  more  than  one  instance^  in  her  rapid 
gyrations,  knocked  down  and  destroyed  a  valuable  bit  of  pottery 
or  earthen-ware,  that  somehow  had  contrived  to  be  stationed 
exactly  in  the  wind  of  her  elbow  or  her  hand.  It  was  the  more 
vexatious  because  she  broke  them  herself.  And  the  child  as- 
•umed  stupid  innocence :  ^  How  could  she  know  Miss  Sphyxy 
was  coming  that  way  ?  **  or,  ^^  She  did  n't  see  her."  True,  she 
eaoght  many  a  hasty  cuff  and  sharp  rebuke;  but,  with  true 
Indian  spirit,  she  did  not  mind  singeing  her  own  fingers  if  she 
only  tortured  her  enemy. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  describe  the  many  vexations 
that  can  be  made  to  arise  in  the  course  of  household  experience 
when  there  is  a  shrewd  little  elf  watching  with  sharpened  faculties 
for  every  opportunity  to  inflict  an  annoyance  or  do  a  mischieC 
lo  childhood  the  passions  move  with  a  simplicity  of  action  un- 
cDown  to  any  other  period  of  life,  and  a  child's  hatred  and  a 
ehikfa  revenge  have  an  intensity  of  bitterness  entirely  unal- 
byed  by  moral  considerations ;  and  when  a  child  is  without  an 
object  of  affection,  and  feels  itself  unloved,  its  whole  vigor  of 
being  goes  into  the  channels  of  hate. 

Religious  instruction,  as  imparted  by  Miss  Asphyxia,  had 
•mall  influence  in  restraining  the  immediate  force  of  passion. 
That  '^the  law  worketh  wrath"  is  a  maxim  as  old  as  the  times 
if  the  Apostles.  The  image  of  a  dreadfui  Judge  —  a  great  Grod« 
vitk  ever-watchful  eyes,  that  Miss  Asphyxia  told  her  about—* 
tbat  combative  element  in  the  child's  heart  wtuch  says  !■ 
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tbe  heart  of  the  fool,  "There  is  no  God."  "After  »I1,"  though! 
the  little  sceptic,  '*how  does  she  kaowp  She  nerer  saw  him.' 
Perhaps,  after  all,  then,  it  might  be  oalj  a  fabrication  of  her 
tyrant  to  frighten  her  into  Bubmissioa.  There  was  a  dear  Faihei 
that  mamma  used  to  tell  her  about ;  and  perhaps  he  was  the  od^ 
afler  alL  As  for  the  bear  stoiy  etie  had  a  private  convene 
tion  with  Sol,  and  was  relieved  hy  bis  conBdent  assnranoe  that 
there  "hod  n't  been  no  bears  seen  round  in  them  puts  theaa 
ten  year  " ;  so  that  she  was  safe  in  that  regard,  eren  if  she  should 
call  Miss  Asphyxia  a  bald-head,  which  she  perfectly  longed  to  do^ 
JDSt  to  see  what  would  come  of  it. 

In  like  manner,  though  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sappbira, 
struck  down  dead  for  lying,  had  been  told  her  in  forcible  and 
threatening  tones,  yet  still  the  little  sinner  thought  within  herself 
that  such  things  must  have  ceased  in  our  times,  as  she  had  tM 
more  than  one  clever  lie  which  neither  Misa  Asphyxia  nor  any 
one  else  bad  found  out. 

In  fact,  the  child  considered  herself  and  Miss  Asphyxia  as  in 
a  state  of  warfare  which  suspends  all  moral  rules.  In  the  storin 
of  tittle  ^rls  who  were  taken  captives  by  goblins  or  giants  or 
witches,  she  remembered  many  accounts  of  aagacions  deceptioai 
which  they  had  practised  on  their  captors.  Her  very  blood  tin- 
gled when  she  thought  of  the  success  of  some  of  them,  —  how 
Hensel  snd  Grettel  had  heated  an  oven  red-hot,  and  persnaded 
the  old  witrh  to  get  into  it  by  some  cock-and-bull  story  of  what 
she  would  find  there;  and  how,  the  minute  she  got  in,  tlwy  shut 
op  the  oven  door,  and  burnt  her  all  up  I  Miss  Asphyxia  thought 
tbe  child  a  vexatious,  careless,  troublestmie  little  baggage,  it  is 
true  ;  but  if  she  could  have  looked  into  her  heart  and  men  her 
imaginings,  she  would  probably  have  thought  her  a  little  fiend. 

At  last,  one  day,  the  Fmoihered  fire  broke  oat>  Tbe  child  h^ 
bad  u  half-hour  o."  holiday,  and  bad  made  herself  happy  in  it  by 
fnrbisl  ing  up  her  litlle  bedroom.  She  bad  picked  a  peony,  s 
yellow  lily,  and  one  or  two  blue  irises,  from  the  spot  of  flowen 
in  ihe  garden,  and  put  them  in  a  tin  dipper  on  the  table  in  nor 
room,  and  ranged  around  them  her  broken  bits  of  cbiiia,  her  ni 
berrii^  and  fra^nnents  of  glass,  in  various  cigzags.     ^m  qpni 
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if  adornment  thus  roused  within  her,  sbe  remembered  having 
leen  her  brother  make  pretty  garlands  of  oak-leaves ;  and,  run- 
ning out  to  an  oak  hard  by,  she  stripped  off  an  apronful  of  the 
loaves,  and,  sitting  down  in  the  kifcher  door,  began  her  attempts 
to  plait  them  into  garlands.  She  grew  good-natured  and  happy 
■8  the  wrought,  and  was  beginning  to  find  herself  in  charity  even 
with  Miss  Asphyxia,  when  down  came  that  individual,  bioom  in 
hand,  looking  vengeful  as  those  old  Greek  Furies  who  used  to 
burnt  houses,  testifying  their  wrath  by  violent  sweeping. 

**  What  under  the  canopy  you  up  to  now,  making  such  a  litter 
on  my  kitchen  floor  ?  "  she  said.  ^  Can't  I  leave  you  a  minute 
"thout  your  gettin'  into  some  mischief,  I  want  to  know  ?  Pick 
'em  up,  every  leaf  of  'em,  and  carry  'em  and  throw  'em  over  the 
fence;  and  don't  you  never  let  me  find  you  bringing  no  such  rub- 
bish into  my  kitchen  agin  1 " 

In  this  unlucky  moment  she  turned,  and,  looking  into  the  little 
licdroom,  whose  door  stood  open,  saw  the  arrangements  there. 
"What!"  she  said;  "you  been  getting  down  the  tin  cup  to 
pat  your  messes  into  ?  Take  'em  all  out ! "  she  said,  seizing  tha 
Sowers  with  a  grasp  that  crumpled  them,  and  throwing  them  into 
the  child's  apron.  **  Take  *em  away,  every  one  of  'em !  You  'd 
get  everything  out  of  place,  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the 
other,  if  I  did  n't  watch  you  ! "  And  forthwith  she  swept  off  the 
child's  treasures  into  her  dust-pan. 

In  a  moment  all  the  smothered  wrath  of  weeks  blazed  up  in 
the  little  souL  She  looked  as  if  a  fire  had  been  kindled  in  her 
which  reddened  her  cheeks  and  burned  in  her  eyes ;  and,  mshing 
l^Iindly  at  Miss  Asphyxia,  she  cried,  "  Yon  are  a  wicked  woman, 
1  hateful  old  witch,  and  I  hate  you  ! " 

**  Hity-tity !  I  thought  I  should  have  to  give  you  a  lesson 
More  long,  and  so  I  shall,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  seizing  her  with 
rtem  determination.  ^You  've  needed  a  good  sound  whipping 
5Dr  a  long  time,  miss,  and  you  are  going  to  get  it  now.  I  '11  whip 
fOQ  so  tha*  von'll  remember  it,  I  *11  promise  you." 

Ajk)  Miss  Asphyxia  kept  her  word,  though  the  child,  in  the 
fary  of  despair*  fought  her  with  tooth  and  nail,  and  proved  her- 
qnte  a  dangerous  little  animal ;  but  at  length  strength  got 
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the  better  in  the  fray,  and,  aobbing,  thotigb  nnjuldoed,  tb*  UUlt 
culprit  vas  put  10  bed  without  her  nupper. 

In  those  days  the  literal  use  of  the  rod  ia  the  educalioo  of  chil- 
dren  was  con.tidered  a»  a  direct  Bible  teaching.  The  wi«eat,  tha 
rnoiit  loring  parent  felt  bound  to  it  in  many  cases,  even  though 
eveiy  stroks  cut  into  his  own  heart  The  lawa  of  New  England 
albw^l  masters  to  correct  their  appreolicea,  and  leacben  tlieir 
pupils,  —  and  even  the  pnblic  vrhipping<post  waa  an  inslitntion  of 
New  England  lawns.  It  is  not  lo  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
Miss  Asph/xia  regarded  herself  otherwise  than  aa  thoroughlj 
performing  a  moat  necessary  duty.  She  was  as  ignorant  of  Uw 
blind  agony  of  mingled  shame,  wrath,  sense  of  degradation,  and 
burning  for  revenge,  which  had  been  excited  by  her  measures,  aa 
the  icy  east  wind  of  Boston  data  is  of  the  stinging  and  shivering 
it  causes  in  its  course.  Is  it  the  wind's  fault  if  your  nose  ia 
frozen  ?  There  is  not  much  danger  in  these  days  that  luch  nteas- 
urea  will  he  the  fashionable  ones  in  the  bringing  up  of  children. 
But  there  is  a  class  of  coldly-coascientioos,  severe  persona,  who 
a61I,  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  conscienoa.  instify  measurea  like 
these  in  education.  7%«y,  at  all  events,  are  the  ones  who  ooghl 
to  be  forbidden  to  use  them,  and  whose  use  of  them  with  chil- 
dren too  oiten  proves  a  soul-murder, — a  dispensation  <^  wrath 
and  death.  Such  a  person  is  commonly  both  obtuse  in  sensibility 
and  unimaginative  in  temperament ;  but  if  his  imagination  coaM 
ince  be  thoroughly  enlightened  to  see  the  fiend-like  passions,  the 
errific  convulsions,  which  are  roused  in  a  child's  soul  by  the  irri- 
Ution  and  degradation  of  such  correction,  he  would  shiink  back 
appalled.  With  sensitive  children  left  in  the  hands  of  stolid  and 
unsympathizing  force,  such  convulsions  and  mental  agonies  often 
are  the  beginning  of  a  sort  of  slow  moral  insanity  which  gradu- 
ally destroys  all  that  is  good  in  the  souL  Such  was  the  danger 
DOW  hanging  over  the  hapless  little  one  whom  a  dying  motha 
had  leO  to  God.  Is  there  no  stirring  among  the  angel  wings  on 
her  beiialf  ? 

As  the  child  lay  sobbing  in  a  little  convulsed  heap  in  her  bed 
a  hard,  horny  hand  put  back  the  curtain  of  the  window,  and  tba 
r^)U  felt  something  thrown  on  the  bed.     It  was  Scd,  wbot  oa 
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BomiDg  in  to  bb  eupper,  had  heard  from  Hiss  Asphyxia  tho 
whole  story,  and  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sympalhized  eDiirely 
wiib  the  child.  He  had  contrived  to  slip  a  doughout  into  hia 
pocket,  when  hb  hostess  was  looking  the  other  way.  When  the 
child  rose  op  in  the  bed  and  showed  her  swelled  and  teartitainnd 
hoe,  Sol  whispered :  '  There  'a  a  doughnut  I  saved  for  je.  Dam 
her  ptctur' !    Don't  dare  say  a  word,  ye  know.     She  '11  hear  me.' 

"  ( )  Sol,  can't  you  get  Harry  to  come  here  and  see  me  ?  "  aud 
the  ddld,  in  an  earnest  whisper 

"Tea,  1 11  get  him,  if  I  have  tu  go  to  thunder  for  "t,"  said  S6L 
^Tou  jest  lie  down  now,  there  's  a  good  girl,  and  1 11  work  it,^ 
ye  >ee  if  I  don't.  To-morrow  I  '11  make  her  go  off  to  the 
Moi^  and  I  '11  get  him  down  here,  you  see  if  I  don't.  It 's  a  tar- 
nal  shame;  that 'ere  critrer  ain't  got  no  more  bowels  than  a  file." 

The  child,  however,  was  comforted,  and  actually  went  to  sleep 
bo^Dg  the  doQghnuC.  She  felt  as  if  she  loved  Sol,  and  said  so 
to  ibe  doughnut  many  times, — although  he  had  great  bony  flato, 
md  eye*  like  oxen.    With  these,  be  had  a  heart  in  hia  hoao^ 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

THE    lion's  HOCTB    BBTT. 

■"VfOW,  where  ■  jdague  is  that  boy?"  said  Old  Crab,  ioddacty 
X^  bearing  down,  aa  evil-diapoBed  people  are  alwajsmpt  lo^ 
in  a  moBt  nnforeseen  moment. 

The  fact  was  that  there  had  been  a  allent  cmiapint^  among 
Sol  and  Goody  Smith  and  the  hired  men  of  Old  Crab,  to  brii^ 
about  a  meeting  between  the  children.  Uiss  Asphyxia  had  been 
got  to  the  country  store  and  kept  busy  with  various  bai^una 
which  Sol  had  suggested,  and  Old  Crab  had  been  induced  to  go 
10  mill,  and  then  the  boy  had  been  sent  by  Goody  Smith  oo  an 
errand  to  Miss  Asphyxia's  house.  Of  course  he  was  not  to  fini 
her  at  home,  and  waa  to  stay  and  see  his  sister,  and  be  anre  and 
be  back  again  by  four  o'clock. 

"  Where  a  plague  is  that  lasy  ehote  of  a  boy  ?  "  he  repeated. 

-  What,  Hwry  ?  " 

"YeSiHarr;.  Who  do  you  suppose  1  me«n?  Han;,— whna 
iihe?" 

"  O,  I  sent  him  up  to  Sphyxy's." 

"Jbu  sent  him?"  said  Old  Crab, with  that  kind  <f  tmie  wfaiA 
s:iunds  so  much  like  a  blow  that  one  dodges  one's  head  inTohnt 
larily.  "  Tbu  sent  him  ?  What  business  you  got  interfering  ii 
the  work  ?  " 

"Lordy  massy,  father,  I  jest  wanted  Sphyi^s  cards  aad 
imte  o'  that  'ere  flllin'  she  promised  to  give  me.  He  wont  bs 
jone  long;" 

Old  Crab  stood  at  this  disadvantage  in  his  fits  of  iU-tempor 
with  his  wife,  that  there  was  no  form  of  evU  language  or  sbnse 
(hat  he  had  not  tried  so  many  times  on  her  that  it  was  quite  ■ 
matter  of  course  for  her  to  hear  it.  He  had  used  up  the  En^^ish 
lan^age,  —  made  it,  in  fact,  absolutely  of  no  effiset, — while  Ul 
Amd  of  iU-temper  was,  after  all,  but  half  expresaed. 
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'^  Toa  Ve  begun  with  that  'ere  boy  just  as  70c  aUera  did  witli 
all  jouT  own,  gettin'  'em  to  be  a  waitin'  round  on  you, -i- jest 
'««uise  joa  're  a  lazy  good-for-nothin'.  We  're  so  ricL,  I  wonder 
yon  don't  hire  a  waiter  for  nothin'  but  to  stan'  behind  your  chair. 
1 11  teach  him  who  his  master  is  when  he  comes  back." 

**  Now,  iather,  't  ain't  no  fault  o'  his'n.     /sent  him." 

'^  And  I  sot  him  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  I  'd  like  to  know  if 
ke  'a  goic*  to  leave  what  I  set  him  to  do,  and  go  round  after  jant 
vraiids.  Here  't  is  gettin'  to  be  'most  five  o'clock,  and  the  crit- 
tefB  want  fodderin',  and  that  'ere  boy  a  dancing  'tendance  on  yoiL 
BqI  he  ain't  a  doin'  that  He 's  jest  off  a  berryin'  or  sathin'  with 
that  trollopin'  sister  o'  his'n,  — jes'  what  yon  bring  on  us,  takin' 
m  trampers.    That  'ere  gal,  she  pesters  Sphyxy  half  to  death." 

**  Sphyxy  's  pretty  capable  of  takin'  care  of  herself, "  said 
Goody  Smith,  still  keeping  busy  with  her  knitting,  but  looking 
meaaily  up  the  road,  where  the  form  of  the  boy  might  be  ex- 
peeted  to  appear. 

The  outbreak  that  she  had  long  feared  of  her  husband's  evil 
Datore  wIeis  at  hand.  She  knew  it  by  as  many  signs  as  one  fore- 
tells the  approach  of  hurricanes  or  rain-storms.  She  knew  it  by 
the  evfl  ^eam  in  his  small,  gray  eyes,  —  by  the  impatient  pacing 
backward  and  forward  in  the  veranda,  like  a  caged  wild  animaL 
It  made  little  matter  to  him  what  the  occasion  was :  he  had  such 
a  soperfluity  of  evil  temper  to  vent,  that  one  thing  for  his  pur* 
poae  was  about  as  good  as  another. 

It  grew  later  and  hUer,  and  Old  Crab  went  to  the  bam  to  at- 
leod  to  his  cattle,  and  the  poor  little  old  woman  knitted  uneasily. 

*  What  could  'a'  kep'  him  ?"  she  thought  **  He  can't  'a'  run 
rf^  There  was  a  sudden  ^eam  of  mingled  pleasure  and  pain  in 
te  oU  woman's  heart  as  this  idea  darted  through  her  mind*  ^I 
n't  wcmder  if  be  would,  tmt  I  kind  o'  hate  to  part  with 

At  laat  she  sees  him  coming  along  the  road,  and  runs  to  meet 
^  How  could  you  be  so  Ute  ?    He 's  drefful  mad  with  ye.* 

^  I  did  n't  know  how  late  it  was.  Besides,  all  I  could  do^  Tina 
WQold  fbUow  me,  and  I  had  to  turn  back  and  carry  her  hom^ 
nan  hat  bad  timef  there.    Thai  woman  is  n't  kind  to  her.* 
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"No,  dear,  she  da't  noways  kind,"  «ud  the  old  woman]  ■-k 
Kin't  Sphj'xj  s  way  to  be  kind  ;  but  she  'U  do  middlin'  well  bj 
ber,  —  anyway,  she  won't  let  nobody  hurt  her  but  heiBel£  It't 
■  hard  world  to  live  in ;  we  have  to  take  it  as  'l  comei ' 

"  Well,  anyway,"  said  the  boy,  "  they  miut  let  at  go  to  tM 
each  other.     It  is  n't  right  to  keep  ns  apart." 

"  No,  't  ain't,  dear ;  but  lordy  massy,  what  can  ye  do?" 

There  was  a  great  iieady  tear  in  the  boy's  large,  blue  ey<M  M 
ho  stopped  at  the  porch,  and  he  gave  a  sort  of  dreary  ahiver. 

"  Halleoab  you  there !  you  lasy  little  cuss,"  said  Old  Crwh, 
Doming  from  the  bam,  "where  you  been  idling  all  the  aftctw 
QOonF" 

"  I  've  been  seeing  my  sister,"  said  the  boy,  steadily. 

"Thonght  50.  Where  's  them  cards  and  the  fillin'  yon  waa 
tent  for  ?  " 

"There  waa  n't  anybody  at  home  to  get  them." 

"And  why  didn't  you  come  right  back,  you  little  vannint?" 

"  Becanse  I  warned  to  see  Tina.  She  'a  my  sistar  t  and  mj 
molher  told  me  to  take  care  of  her ;  and  it 's  wicked  to  koqi  ■■ 

"  Don't  yoQ  give  me  none  of  yer  saace,"  stud  Old  Crol)^  Miiiii( 
(he  boy  by  one  ear,  lo  which  he  gave  a  vicious  wrench. 

"  Let  me  alone,"  said  the  boy,  flushing  up  with  the  sudden  iirt 
tation  of  pain  and  the  bitter  sense  of  injustice. 

"Let  you  alone?  I  gieaa  I  won't;  talking  saace  to  me  that 
ere  way.  Guess  1 11  show  you  who 's  master.  It 's  time  yoa 
waa  walked  off  down  to  the  bam,  sir,  and  find  aut  who  'a  joor 
ma.'iter,"  he  said,  as  he  seized  the  boy  by  the  collar  and  draw 
him  off. 

"  0  Lord  I "  said  the  woman,  running  out  and  streicbing  hat 
hands  instinctively  afler  them.     "Father,  do  let  the  boy  alona.'' 

She  could  not  help  this  cry  nny  more  than  a  bird  can  Itelp  a 
ihriek  when  she  sees  the  hawk  pouncing  down  on  her  oesi, 
though  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  fbe  might  as  well  have 
■bullied  a  petiiion  in  the  angry  face  of  the  northeast  wind. 

"Take  off  your  jacket,"  said  Old  Crab,  as  socn  as  bo  baf 
belped  himself  to  a  long  eart-whip  which  stood  tber«< 
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The  boj  belonged  to  that  class  of  amiable,  good-ntxtured  chil- 
who  are  not  ea^^ilj  irritated  or  oflen  provoked,  but  who, 
wbeo  iDOved  bj  a  great  injustice  or  cruelty,  are  thrown  into  con- 
mbioDS  of  passion.  The  smallest  and  most  insignificant  animal, 
in  moments  of  utter  despair,  when  every  fibre  of  its  being  is 
mado  vital  with  the  energy  of  desperate  resistance,  often  has  m 
foroe  which  will  make  the  strongest  and  boldest  stand  at  bay. 
Hie  boy  retreated  a  pace  or  two,  braced  his  back  against  the 
Sanger,  while  his  whole  form  trembled  and  appeared  to  diLite, 
■nd  it  seemed  as  if  blue  streams  of  light  glared  from  his  eyei 
like  sparks  struck  from  burning  steel. 

^  Strike  me  if  you  dare,  you  wicked,  dreadful  man ,"  ha 
ifaoated.  ^  Don't  you  know  that  God  sees  you  ?  Grod  is  my 
Father,  and  my  mother  is  gone  to  God ;  and  if  yon  hurt  me 
He  11  punish  you.  You  know  I  have  n't  done  anything  wrong, 
and  God  knows  it     Now  strike  me  if  you  dare." 

The  sight  of  any  human  being  in  a  singular  and  abnormal 
klate  has  something  appalling  about  it ;  and  at  this  moment  the 
diild  really  appeared  to  Old  Crab  like  something  supematuraL 
He  stood  a  moment  looking  at  him,  and  then  his  eyes  suddenly 
feemed  fixed  oo  something  above  and  beyond  him,  for  he  gazed 
with  a  strange,  frightened  expression ;  and  at  last,  pushing  with 
hoM  hands,  called  out,  ^  Gro  along ;  get  away,  get  away !  I 
hain't  touched  him,"  and,  turning,  fied  out  of  the  bam. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  house  again,  but  to  the  village  tavern, 
and,  entering  the  bar-room  with  a  sort  of  distraught  air,  called 
nr  a  dram,  and  passed  the  evening  in  a  cowering  state  of  qaiel 
b  the  comer,  which  was  remarked  on  by  many  as  singular. 

The  boy  came  back  into  the  house. 

*^  Massy  to  as,  child,"  said  the  old  woman,  **  I  thought  he  d 
lalf  killed  ye." 

**  No^  he  has  n't  touched  me.  (Sod  woold  n't  let  him,"  said  the 
boy. 

**WeI],  I  declare  for't!  he  jpusf  have  sent  the  angels  that 
■hot  the  lion's  mouth  when  Daniel  was  in  ^he  den,"  said  thi 
^  I  would  n't  'a'  had  him  struck  ye,  not  for  ten  dol- 
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The  moon  «aa  now  ruing,  large,  white,  uad  eilmy,  jet  wlA  a 
nrt  of  tremulous,  rosy  flush,  ma  it  came  up  in  tha  girdle  tf  a 
burning  autumn  horizon.  The  boj  stood  a  moment  looking  at  it 
His  eyes  were  still  dilated  with  that  unnatural  light,  and  his  Ut- 
ile breast  heaving  with  waves  of  passion  not  jet  tranqnillued. 

"  Wliicb  way  did  he  go  ?  "  said  the  woman. 

"Up  the  road,"  said  the  boy. 

*To  the  tavern,^  sud  the  woman.  "  He 's  been  there  befon 
this  afternoon.  At  any  rale,  then,  he  'U  let  ns  alone  awhila. 
There  comes  the  men  home  to  supper.  Come  io;  I've  got  a 
lorcover  I  made  a  purpose  for  ye." 

"  No,  I  must  bid  you  good  by,  now,"  uid  the  boy.  "  I  oaiTt 
■tay  here  any  longer," 

"*  Why,  where  be  ye  going  ?  " 

"  Going  to  look  for  a  better  pl^se,  where  I  can  take  care  of 
Una,"  said  the  boy. 

"Te  ain't  a  going  to  leave  me?"  eaid  the  old  woman.  "Tet 
I  can't  want  ye  to  slay,     /can't  have  nothin'  nor  nobody." 

"  1 11  come  back  one  of  these  days,"  said  the  boy  cheerfully,-  • 
"  oome  and  see  you." 

"  Stay  and  get  your  snpper,  anyhow,"  pleaded  the  old  wonua. 
"  I  hate  ter  have  ye  go,  drefful  bad." 

"  I  don't  want  any  supper,"  said  the  child ;  "  bnt  if  yoa  H  gin 
me  a  little  basket  of  things,  —  I  want  'em  for  Tioa." 

The  old  soul  ran  to  her  butlery,  and  crammed  a  smaD  ■pUirt 
basket  with  turnovers,  doughnuts,  and  ample  slices  of  rje  bread 
and  butler,  and  the  boy  look  it  and  trudged  off,  just  as  tha  Urod 
men  ivere  coming  home. 

"  Hulloah,  bub  I "  shouted  ibey,  "  where  ye  goin'  ?  " 

"  Going  to  seek  my  fortune,"  said  the  boy  cheerfully 

"  Jest  the  way  they  all  go,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  the  young  un  11  fetch  up  ?  "  anJ  ou 
^  the  men  to  the  other. 

"  No  business  of  mine,  —  can't  fetch  up  wni  than  be  has  baa 

"Old  Crab  a  cuttin' up  one  of  bia  shines,  I  s'paM?"  mU  tkl 
Kber,  interrogatively. 
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**  Hhoald  n't  wonder ;  'bout  time,  —  ben  to  the  lavern  tbia  ar> 
temoon,  I  reckon." 

The  boy  walked  along  the  rough  stonj  road  towards  "Mm  Aa- 
phjzia's  farm.  It  was  a  warm,  mellow  eyening  in  October. 
The  air  had  only  a  pleasant  coolness.  ETerything  was  tender 
■nd  bright  A  clump  of  hickory-trees  on  a  rocky  eminence  be 
■ore  him  stood  like  pillars  of  glowing  gold  in  the  twilight ;  one 
kj  one  little  stars  looked  out,  winking  and  twinkling  at  the  lonely 
diild,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  with  a  friendly,  encouraging  ray,  like 
his  mother's  eyes. 

That  afternoon  he  had  spent  tiying  to  comfort  his  little  sister, 
and  put  into  her  soul  some  of  the  childlike  yet  sedate  patience 
with  which  he  embraced  his  own  lot,  and  the  good  hopes  whidi 
he  felt  of  being  able  some  time  to  provide  for  her  when  he  grew 
bigger.  But  he  found  nothing  but  feverish  impatience,  which 
all  his  eloquence  could  scarcely  keep  within  bounds.  He  had, 
however,  arranged  with  her  that  he  should  come  evenings  after 
the  had  gone  to  bed,  and  talk  to  her  at  the  window  of  her  bed- 
room,  that  she  should  not  be  so  lonesome  nights.  The  perfectly 
dononiac  violence  which  Old  Crab  had  shown  this  night  had 
determined  him  not  to  stay  with  him  any  longer.  He  would 
take  his  sister,  and  they  would  wander  off,  a  long,  long  way,  till 
they  came  to  better  people,  and  then  he  would  try  again  to  get 
work,  and  ask  some  good  woman  to  be  kind  to  Tina.  Such,  in 
•abstance,  was  the  plan  that  occurred  to  the  child ;  and  accord- 
ingly that  night,  afler  little  Tina  had  laid  her  head  on  her  lonely 
pillow,  she  heard  a  whispered  call  at  her  window.  The  large, 
Wight  eyes  opened  very  wide  as  she  sat  up  in  bed  and  locked 
towards  the  window,  where  Harry's  face  appeared. 

**  It 's  me,  Tina, —  I  've  come  back, — be  very  stilL  I  'm  gmng 
listay  in  the  bam  till  everybody 's  asleep,  and  then  1 11  come  and 
vake  you,  and  you  get  out  of  the  window  and  come  with  me.** 

**  To  be  sure  I  will,  Harry.  Let  me  come  now,  and  sleep  with 
foo  m  the  bam." 

•^  No,  Tina,  that  would  n't  do ;  lie  stilL  They  'd  see  us.  Wmt 
fSH  evaiybody  's  asleep.  Ton  just  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep.  I  'II 
^  fai      your  window  and  waken  yci  when  it  *s  time.** 
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At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  child's  room  wu  tinned ;  th« 
bey's  face  wu  gone  m  ta  instant  fn»n  the  window.  The  chitd'f 
heart  was  beating  like  a  tri{>-hammer ;  there  was  a  tingling  in 
her  ean )  but  she  kept  her  little  eyes  tightly  shuL 

"  0,  here  'a  that  brown  towel  I  gin  her  to  hem,*'  sud  Hiss  Ai- 
phjxia,  peacefully.  "  She 's  done  her  stent  this  artemoon.  That 
ere  whipping  did  some  good." 

<*  Ton  'U  never  whip  me  again,"  thoogbt  the  deftant  Uttk  ItMil 
Older  the  bedclothes. 

Old  Crab  came  home  that  night  thoroughly  drunk, — a  tU^ 
that  did  not  very  oft«n  occur  in  his  experience.  Be  conuBonly 
look  only  just  enough  to  keep  himself  in  a  hyena's  Etate  t£  teiu- 
per,  but  not  enough  to  dull  the  edge  of  his  cautious,  graapin^ 
money-saving  faculties.  But  to-night  he  had  had  an  experienM 
that  had  frightened  him,  and  driven  him  to  deeper  ezceaa  aa  a 
reflige  from  thought. 

When  the  boy,  upon  whom  he  was  meaning  to  wreak  his  dii^ 
bolic  passions,  eo  suddenly  turned  upon  him  in  the  electric  hry 
of  enkindled  passion,  there  was  a  sort  of  jar  or  vibration  (tf  the 
oervous  element  in  the  man's  nature,  that  brought  about  a  remit 
not  uncommon  to  men  of  bis  habits.  As  he  was  looking  in  a 
sort  of  stunned,  stupid  wonder  at  the  boy,  where  he  stood  bmoad 
agmnst  the  manger,  be  afterwards  declared  that  he  saw  sudden^ 
in  the  dark  space  above  it,  hovering  in  the  air,  the  exact  Sgnrs 
and  form  of  the  dead  woman  whom  they  had  buried  in  the  gi*T»> 
yard  only  a  few  weeks  before.  "  Her  eyea  waa  looking  r^|^at 
ne,  like  live  coals,"  he  said;  "and  she  had  up  her  hand  ■■  if 
(he'd  'a'  struck  me;  and  I  ,^w  all  over  cold  as  a  stone.* 

"  What  do  you  suppose  't  was  ?  "  said  his  anditor. 

"  How  should  I  know,"  said  Old  Crab.  "  But  there  X  wM| 
and  that  very  night  the  young  *un  ran  off.  I  weald  n't  ban 
tried  to  get  him  hack,  not  for  my  right  hand,  I  tell  joQ.  Td. 
ptu  what,"  be  ndded,  rolhng  a  quid  of  tobacco  reflectiTdy  in  hii 
BKinth,  "  /  don't  like  dead  folks.  Ef  dead  folks  11  let  me  alenf 
1 11  brt  them  aioDA.     That  'ere  's  iuir,  ain't  it  ?  " 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE    EMPTY    BIRD'B-HEBT. 

nnHE  next  morning  showed  as  brilliant  a  getting  np  of  goU 
JL  and  porplo  as  OTer  belonged  to  the  toilet  of  a  morning. 
There  was  to  be  seen  from  Iknss  Asphyxia's  bedroom  window  a 
brave  sight,  if  there  had  been  any  eyes  to  enjoy  it,  —  a  range  of 
rody  cliffs  with  little  pin-feathers  of  black  pine  npon  them,  and 
behind  them  the  sky  all  aflame  with  bars  of  massy  light, — orange 
and  crimson  and  burning  gold,  —  and  long,  bright  rays,  darting 
hither  and  thither,  touched  now  the  window  of  a  farm-house, 
which  seemed  to  kindle  and  flash  back  a  morning  salutation; 
DOW  they  hit  a  tall  scarlet  maple,  and  now  they  pierced  between 
dumps  of  pine,  making  their  black  edges  flame  with  gold ;  and 
over  all,  in  the  brightening  sky,  stood  the  morning  star,  like  a 
great,  tremulous  tear  of  light,  just  ready  to  fall  on  a  darkened 
worid. 

Not  a  bit  of  all  this  saw  Miss  Asphyxia,  though  she  had  looked 
itraigfat  out  at  it  Her  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  the  cow,  who,  with 
her  homed  fitmt,  was  serenely  gazing  out  of  the  bam  window  on 
the  same  prospect,  were  equally  unreceptiTC. 

She  looked  at  all  this  solemn  pomp  of  gold  and  porple,  and 
die  myvterious  star,  and  only  said :  ^  Grood  day  for  killin'  the 
hog,  and  I  must  be  up  gettin'  on  the  brass  kettle.  I  should  like 
to  know  why  Sol  ain't  been  a  stirrin'  an  hour  aga  I  'd  really 
ike  10  know  how  long  folks  would  sleep  ef  I  'd  let  'em." 

Here  an  indistinct  vision  came  into  Miss  Asphyxia's  mind  of 
what  the  world  would  be  without  her  to  keep  it  in  order.  She 
iaJ^  aloud  to  her  prime  minister,  who  slept  in  *he  loft  above^ 
•Sol!  Sol!    You  awake?" 

*  Oness  I  be,"  said  Sol ;  and  a  thundering  soond  of  oowhidi 
iooCa  on  the  ataira  announced  that  Sol's  matutinal  toilet  was 
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,"  Wv  *»  late  this  moroiDg,"  said  Miss  Asphjzu,  in  »  hnM  tt 
lirtnoitB  indignation. 

"  Never  knowed  the  time  when  we  w«'  n't  late,"  eatd  S(^  mok 
posedlj. 

"  Tou  thump  on  that  'ere  chUd's  door,  and  tell  her  to  be  UtcI;,* 
lud  Uiaa  Asphyxia. 

"  Taas  'm,  I  will,"  said  Sol,  while  secretly  he  was  indulging  ia 
■  long  asd  low  chuckle,  for  Sol  had  been  party  to  the  fact  tbal 
Ifae  nest  of  that  young  bird  had  been  for  many  honn  f'nakea 
He  had  instructed  the  boy  what  road  (o  lake,  and  bade  him  "walk 
■piy  and  he  would  be  out  of  the  parish  of  Needmore  afore  day- 
break. Walk  on,  theu,  and  follow  the  road  along  the  riTer,"  Mid 
Sol,  "  and  it  11  bring  you  to  Oldtown,  where  our  folks  be.  Too 
can't  miss  your  victuals  and  drink  any  day  in  Oldtown,  call  at 
what  house  you  may  ;  and  ef  you  's  to  get  into  Deacon  Badger\ 
why,  your  fortin  's  made.  The  Deacon  he  's  a  Bofl-«poken  maa 
to  everybody,  —  white  folks,  niggers,  and  Indians,  — and  Ma'am 
Badger  keeps  regular  poor-man's  tavern,  and  won't  turn  even  a 
dog  away  that  behaves  himself.  Ye  could  n't  light  on  wiu  than 
ye  have  lit  on,  —  for  Old  Crab 's  possessed  of  a  devil,  evei^bodf 
knows ;  and  as  for  Miss  Asphyxia,  she  'a  One  of  the  kind  of  speriia 
that  goes  wolkin'  through  dry  places  seekin'  rest  and  findin'  none. 
Lordy  massy,  an  old  gal  like  her  ain't  nobody  to  bring  up  a  diild. 
It  takes  a  woman  that '»  got  juice  in  her  to  do  that.  Why,  that 
ere  crittur  's  drier  'u  a  two-year-old  mulleo-etalk.  There  aint  do 
•ap  ris  in  her  these  'ere  thirty  years.  Bhe  means  well ;  bnt, 
lordy,  you  might  jest  as  well  give  young  turkey  chicks  to  the  old 
gobbler,  and  let  him  stram  ofi*  in  the  mowin'  grass  with  'em,  at 
give  a  delicate  little  gal  like  your  sister  lo  her  to  raise ;  so  joa 
jest  go  long  and  keep  up  your  courage,  bke  a  brave  hoy  as  ye  bo^ 
and  yoa  'U  oome  to  sometbio'  by  daylight " ;  —  and  Sol  added  ta 
tbate  remarks  a  minced  pie,  with  a  rye  crust  of  a  peculiarly  scdid 
texture,  adapted  to  resist  any  of  the  incidenU  tif  time  and  tranl 
which  pie  had  been  set  out  as  part  of  bis  own  last  night's  eoppK' 

When,  therefore,  he  was  exhorted  to  rap  on  the  little  girl'l 
ioor,  he  gave  sundry  noby,  gleeful  thumps,  —  pounding  witk 
Mtb  Afls,  and  alternating  with  a  rhythiUcal  kick  ^  the  oowludt 
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booCfl,  calling  out  in  stentorian  tones :  ^  Come,  little  uii,  —  time 
jOQ  'b  up.  Miss  Sphyxj  's  comin*  down  on  ye.  Better  be 
tiyelj  !     Bless  me,  how  the  gal  sleeps  I " 

**  Don't  take  the  door  off  the  hinges,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia, 
fweeping  down  stairs.  ^  Let  me  come ;  I  'U  wake  her,  I  guess  I " 
■nd  with  a  dipper  of  cold  water  in  her  hand.  Miss  Asphyxia 
burst  into  the  little  room.  ^  What !  —  what  I  —  where  1 "  she 
Hud,  looking  under  the  bed,  and  over  and  around,  with  a  dared 
expression.  ^  What 's  this  mean  ?  Do  tell  if  the  child  s  relly 
§oir  once  got  up  of  herself  afore  I  called  her.  Sol,  see  if  she  'a 
out  pidgin'  up  chips  I " 

Sol  opened  the  door  and  gazed  out  with  well-affected  stolidity 
ftt  the  wood-pile,  which,  garnished  with  a  goodly  show  of  large 
ehipe,  was  now  being  touched  up  and  brightened  by  the  first  rays 
of  the  morning  sun. 

"  Ain't  here,"  he  said. 

**  Ain't  here  ?  Why,  where  can  she  be  then  ?  There  ain't  no- 
body swallowed  her,  I  s'pose;  and  if  anybody  's  run  off  with 
her  in  the  night,  I  guess  they  'd  bring  her  back  by  daylight" 

**  She  must  'a'  run  off,"  said  Sol. 

•*  Run  I     Where  could  she  'a'  run  to  ?  " 

"  Mebbe  she 's  gone  to  her  brother's." 

*^  I  bet  you,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  ^  it 's  that  'ere  boy  that '» 
liie  bottom  of  it  alL  You  may  always  know  that  there  's  a  boy 
at  the  bottom,  when  there  's  any  deviltry  up.  He  was  here 
yesterday,  —  now  wa'  n't  he  ?  " 

^  Wal,  I  reckon  he  was,"  said  SoL  '^  But,  massy,  Miss 
Sphyxy,  ef  the  pigs  is  to  be  killed  to-day,  we  can't  stan'  a  talkin* 
about  what  you  nor  me  can't  help.  Ef  the  child 's  gone,  why 
•be  '•  somewhere  in  the  Lord's  world,  and  it 's  likely  she  '11  keep, 
*-8he  won't  melt  away  like  ih^  manna  in  the  wilderness;  and 
when  the  pigs  is  killed,  and  the  pork  salted  down  and  got  out  o' 
the  way,  it  '11  bo  time  enough  to  think  o'  lookin'  on  her  up.  She 
wa'n't  nc  gret  actual  use, — and  with  kettles  o'  hot  water  rouhd, 
t  's  jest  2s  well  not  to  have  a  child  under  yer  feet  £f  she  got 
icalded,  why,  there 's  your  time  a  taking  care  on  her,  and  mebbe 

doctor  to  pay ;  se  it  '•  jest  as  well  that  things  be  as  they  ba 
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I  call  it  kind  o'  proridenti&l,"  said  80I,  giving  a  boiit  to  fan 
breeches  b;  means  of  a  tug  at  bis  suspenders,  which  gcstura 
was  bis  usual  iudicatiou  that  be  was  girding  up  the  loins  of  hii 
mind  Tor  au  immediate  piece  of  wofk ;  and,  turning  f<Htliwiil^ 
be  brought  in  a  mighty  armful  of  wood,  with  msuive  bftdt- 
It^  and  fore-eiick,  well  grizzled  and  bearded  with  the  moss  ibai 
■bowed  that  thej  were  but  jesterda;  living  diildreo  of  th* 
forest. 

The  fire  soon  leaped  and  crackled  and  roared,  being  well  fed 
with  choice  split  hickory  sticks  of  last  year,  of  which  Sol  kept 
ample  store ;  and  very  soon  the  big  brass  kettle  was  swung  over, 
upon  the  old  iron  crane,  and  the  sacrificial  water  was  beginning 
to  simmer  briskly,  while  Miss  Asphyxia  prepared  breakfast,  not 
only  for  herself  and  Sol,  but  for  Primus  King,  a  vigorous  old 
negro,  fumed  as  a  sort  of  high-priest  in  all  manner  of  butchering 
operations  for  miles  around.  Primus  lived  in  the  debatable  land 
between  Oldtown  and  Needmore,  and  bo  was  at  the  call  of  all 
who  ne<jded  an  extra  band  in  both  parishes. 

The  appearance  of  Primus  at  the  gate  in  bis  butcher's  frock, 
hnife  in  band,  io  fact  put  an  end,  io  Miss  Asphyxia's  mind,  to 
all  thoughts  apart  front  the  present  eventful  crins;  and  she 
boslened  to  place  upon  the  table  the  steaming  sausages  wlucb, 
with  her  usual  despatch,  had  been  put  down  for  their  morning 
meal.  A  mighty  pitcher  of  cider  flanked  this  savory  dish,  to 
which  Pi'imus  rolled  delighted  eyes  at  the  moment  of  sitting 
iown.  The  time  had  not  yet  dawned,  in  those  simple,  old  N^w 
England  days,  when  the  black  skin  of  the  African  was  held  to 
ii.^ualiry  him  from  a  seat  at  the  social  board  with  the  men  whom 
he  joined  in  daily  Inbor.  The  Etrength  of  the  arm,  and  the  skill 
of  the  hand,  and  the  willingness  of  the  mind  of  the  workman, 
in  those  days,  were  his  passport  to  e<]ua]  social  rights  \  and  oU 
Piimud  took  rank,  in  the  butchering  season,  as  in  fact  a  sort  of 
'eadcr  niid  commander.  His  word  was  law  upon  all  Steps  and 
ttsgcii  of  those  operations  which  should  transform  the  plethoiK, 
»bese  inl;ubiiants  of  the  sty  into  barrels  of  pink-boed  salt-pork 
pr  savory  hams  and  teudt^rloins  and  spareribs,  or  im"'<'"'w  Bteua 
If  » 
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Oonoerning  all  these  matters,  Primus  was  an  oracle.  His  fer- 
vid Ethiopian  nature  glowed  with  a  broad  and  visible  delight,  his 
black  face  waxed  luminous  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  while  he 
dwelt  on  the  savory  subject,  whereon,  sitting  at  breakfast,  he 
iflatod  with  an  unctuous  sadsfactioc  that  soothed  the  raven  down 
of  darkneaa  in  Miss  Asphjxia'B  perturbed  mind,  till  something 
bearing  a  distant  analogy  to  a  imile  idaj#4  over  h«r  ragged  fta^ 
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OUR  little  travellers,  meanwhile,  had  had  a  [ 
1107  along  the  rocky  road  between  Keedmoi's  and  {Mdtow^ 
in  which  Bot  had  planted  their  feet.  There  was  a  great,  roond* 
nrbed,  Bober-ejed  October  moon  in  the  sk;,  that  made  eTerything 
aa  light  as  day;  and  the  children  were  alive  in  every  nerre  witL 
the  keen  interest  of  their  escape. 

"  We  are  going  just  as  Hensel  ui4  Grettet  did,"  said  the  little 
girl.  "You  are  Hensel,  and  I  am  Grettel,  and  Ui«8  Asphyxia 
is  the  old  wilcb.  I  wish  only  we  could  have  hamt  her  up  in  her 
old  oven  berore  we  came  away  I  " 

"  Now,  Tina,  you  must  n't  wish  such  things  rtaUj/,"  uud  the 
boy,  ttomewhat  shocked  at  such  very  extreme  measnrea.  "  Ton 
see,  whs/,  nappens  in  stories  would  n't  do  reoBif  ID  happen," 

"0,  b'lt  Harry,  you  don't  know  how  I  halt — how  I  h     att 
Miss  Sphyzy  I     I  hate  her  —  most  as  much  as  I  love  you  I " 

"  But,  Tma,  mother  always  told  us  it  was  wicked  to  hata  anj> 
body.     Wb  mast  love  our  enemies." 

"  You  don't  love  Old  Crab  Smith,  do  you  ?  " 

•■  No,  I  don't  J  but  I  try  not  to  hate  him,"  said  tbe  boy.  "I 
won't  think  anything  about  him." 

"  I  can't  help  ihinking,"  said  Tina ;  "  and  when  I  think,  I  ■■ 
to  angry  I  I  Teel  such  a  burning  in  here  1 "  she  aud,  striking  hat 
Ulll(  breast ;  "  it  'e  just  like  fire  I " 

"Then  don't  think  about  her  at  all,"  said  the  boy;  '*it  is  at 
pleasant  to  fevl  that  way.  Think  abont  tbe  wtiippoorwLUs  ain^ 
ing  in  the  woods  over  there,  —  how  plain  they  say  it,  don't  Ihey? 
—  and  tUe  frog?,  all  singing,  with  their  little,  round,  yellow  eyes 
.ooking  up  3ut  of  the  water ;  and  the  moon  looking  tdown  on  ■ 
vt  pleasantly  !  she  seems  just  like  mother !  " 

"  0  Harry,  I  'm  so  glad,"  said  the  girl,  suddenly  throwing  her 
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■elf  on  Us  neck  «iid  hog^g  him,  —  "I^n  so  glad  ««  ro  Kk 
getl^.er  agaio  1  Wu  n't  it  wi;ked  to  keep  lu  aptirt,  —  we  poM 
ehiliireii  ?  " 

"  Tes,  Tina,  I  ant  glad,"  said  the  boj,  witb  a  Gteadj,  quiet, 
mward  suit  oi  ligbt  in  liia  eyee ;  "  but,  baby,  we  can't  Mop  to  eay 
■o  much,  because  we  must  walk  fast  and  get  way,  way,  way  off 
before  daylight ;  aud  you  know  Misa  Sphyzy  always  gols  up 
Mzlj, — dcm't  she  ?  " 

"  0  dear,  yea  !  She  always  poked  me  out  of  bed  before  it  wai 
Ggbt, —  halefo]  old  thing!  Let's  run  as  &st  as  we  can,  aiid 
get  away ! " 

And  with  (hat  ehe  sprang  forward,  with  a  brisk  and  onwa.d 
race,  over  (be  pebbly  road,  dowj  a  long  hill,  laughing  as  she  wi.nt, 
and  catching  now  at  a  branch  of  Bweetbrier  that  orerhung  toe 
ivad,  and  oow  at  (he  tags  of  eweet-fem,  both  laden  and  hciiry 
with  heavy  autumnal  dews,  till  finally,  her  little  foot  tripping 
orer  a  stone,  she  fell  and  grazed  her  arm  sadly.  Her  bro(hei 
lifted  her  up,  and  wiped  (he  tears  from  her  great,  sotl  eyes  with 
her  blue  check  apron,  and  talked  to  her  in  (ha(  grandfa(herly  way 
that  older  children  take  such  delight  in  when  they  feel  the  care 
nf  younger  ones. 

"  Now,  Tina,  darling,  you  should  n't  run  so  wild.  We  'd  bet 
ler  go  pretty  fast  steadily,  than  run  and  fall  down.  But  1 11  kisii 
the  place,  as  moUier  used  to." 

"  I  don't  mind  it,  Hnnsel,  —  I  don't  mind  it,"  she  said,  control- 
Bng  the  quivering  of  her  little  resolute  mouth.  "  That  scratch 
can>e  for  liberty  ;  but  this,"  she  said,  showing  a  long  welt  on  her 
other  arm,  —  "  this  was  tlavery.  She  struck  me  there  with  her 
gfent  ugly  stick.     0,  I  never  can  forgive  her  I  " 

"  Doo't  let 's  talk  any  more,  baby  ;  let  'b  hurry  on.  She  immt 
Aall  get  you  agtun  ;  1  '11  fight  for  you  till  I  die,  first  1 " 

"  You  'd  kill  'em  all,  would  n't  you  ?  Tou  would  have  knocked 
ber  down,  would  n't  yon  P "  said  Tina,  kindling  up  with  that 
■Deoosiderale  exultation  in  the  powers  of  an  elder  brother  which 
keloogs  to  childhood.  "  I  knew  yu  would  get  me  awivy  from 
ber«,  Harry,  —  I  knew  you  would.' 

*  But  now,"  said  Harry, "  yon  just  keep  hold  of  my  haid,  anJ 
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let  'b  nin  together,  and  I II  hold  70a  np.  We  most  nm  but,  kftt* 
mtl,  becauiW  majbe  tb-iy  will  harness  up  the  wagon  when  daj< 
light  conies,  and  con.e  out  to  look  for  us." 

"  Well,  if  it  'a  only  Sol  comes,"  said  the  little  giil,  "I  ■!»  b1 
care ;  for  be  would  only  carry  iis  on  farther." 

"  Ay,  bul  you  may  be  aiu^  ALss  Asphyxia  wonld  o(mu  bn> 

mu:'' 

Tb«  saggestion  seemed  too  probable,  and  the  two  little  pain 
of  heels  seemed  winged  by  it  as  they  flew  almig,  their  long  shad- 
ows dancinft  before  them  on  the  moonlit  road,  like  spiritual  001^ 
dtictors.  They  made  such  good  headway  that  the  hour  wbidi 
we  have  already  recorded,  when  Miss  Asphyxia's  slarobers  wen 
broken,  found  the  pair  of  tiny  pilgrims  five  miles  away  od  tbe 
road  to  Otdtown. 

"  Now,  Tina,"  said  the  boy,  as  be  stopped  to  watch  the  lo^ 
bars  of  crim.'^on  and  gold  that  eeemed  to  be  drawing  bade  tkj 
opening  in  the  eaatem  sky,  where  the  eun  was  flaring  upward  an 
expectant  blaze  of  glory,  "  only  look  there  I  Is  n't  it  to  wonder 
ful?  It 'e  worth  being  out  here  only  to  see  it.  There  1  these  1 
there!  the  sun  is  coming  1  Look  I  Ooly  see  that  brigfat^ad 
maple, —  it  t«ems  all  on  fire!  —  now  that  yellow  chestnut,  and 
that  old  pine-tree  1  O,  see,  see  those  red  leaves  1  They  are  bka 
the  story  papa  used  to  tell  of  the  trees  that  bore  robiea  and 
emeralds.     Are  n't  they  beautiful  ?  " 

"  Set  me  on  the  fence,  so  as  I  can  see,"  said  l^na.  "  0  Harry, 
''.  's  beautiful !     And  to  ttiink  that  we  can  see  it  together  I  * 

Just  at  (his  moment  ihey  caught  the  distant  sonnd  of  v-hesb. 

"Hurry,  Tinal  Let  me  lift  yon  over  the  fence,"  said  Hn  btyt 
"  they  are  coming  1 " 

How  the  little  hearts  beat,  as  both  children  jumped  do>/niRtO  a 
^i<^et  of  sweet-fern,  heavy  and  wet  with  morning  dew  I  Tb4  lot 
was  one  of  those  confused  jungles  which  one  ofken  aeea  Ledgm| 
be  course  of  rivers  in  New  England.  Groups  of  pine  mi£  hem- 
lOck  grew  here  and  there,  intermixed  with  low  patches  w'  swaupj 
!and,  which  were  waring  with  late  wild-flowers  an^  no^Jdiiig 
ictamp-);ra^se!i.  Tlie  children  tore  their  way  through  g'jUeS' 
n>Jt>,  asters,  and  cat-tailE  to  a  little  elevated  spar  whera  a  greah 
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Bat  rock  was  flurrounded  bj  a  hedge  of  wbite-pine.  This  waa 
precisely  the  shelter  thej  wanted  •  for  the  pines  gren  so  thickly 
iround  it  as  completely  to  screen  it  from  sight  from  the  road, 
while  it  was  open  to  the  warm  beams  of  the  morning  sun. 

^  Cuddle  down  here,  Tina,"  said  Harry,  in  a  whispering  vcrirey 
M  if  he  feared  the  driver  in  the  rattling  farm-wagun  might  hear 
them. 

^  O9  what  a  nice  little  house  the  trees  make  here  I "  said  Tiximi 
*^  We  are  as  snug  here  and  as  warm  as  can  be ;  and  only  see 
what  a  nice  white-and-green  carpet  there  is  all  over  the  rock ! " 

The  rock,  to  be  sure,  was  all  frothed  over  with  a  delicate  white 
foam  of  moss,  which,  later  in  the  day,  would  have  crackled  and 
broken  in  brittle  powder  under  their  footsteps,  but  which  now, 
Mtarated  by  the  heavy  night-dews,  only  bent  under  them,  a  soft, 
elastic  carpet. 

Their  fears  were  soon  allayed  when,  peeping  like  scared 
partridgea  from  their  cover,  they  saw  a  farm-wagon  go  rattling 
by  from  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  Miss  Asphyxia 
lived. 

•*  O,  it 's  nobody  for  us  ;  it  comes  the  other  way,"  said  the  boy. 

It  was,  in  fact,  Primus  King,  going  on  his  early  way  to  preside 
■fver  the  solemnities  of  pig-killing. 

<*  Then,  Hensel,  we  are  free,"  said  the  little  girl ;  **  nobody  will 
eatch  us  now.  They  could  no  more  find  us  in  this  lot  than  they 
eould  find  a  little,  little  tiny  pin  in  the  hay-mow." 

'^  No,  indeed,  Tina ;  we  are  safe  now,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Why  don't  you  call  me  Grettel  ?  We  will  play  be  Hensel 
and  Grettel ;  and  who  knows  what  luck  will  come  to  us  ?  " 

-Well,  Grettel  then,"  said  the  boy,  obediently.  "You  sit 
BOW,  and  spread  out  your  frock  m  the  sun  to  dry,  while  I  get  ont 
loroe  breakfast  for  you.  Old  Aunty  Smith  has  filled  my  basket 
with  all  sorts  of  good  things." 

**  And  nice  old  Sol,  —  he  gave  ui  his  pie,"  said  Tina.  "  I  love 
60I,  tboagfa  he  is  a  funny-looking  man.  You  ought  to  see  SoFs 
brnd,  it 's  so  big  \  And  his  feet,  —  why.  one  of  his  shoes  would 
«ake  a  good  boat  for  me  I  But  he 's  a  queer  old  dear,  though, 
iiid  I  lore  him.* 
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''What  shall  we  eat  first?''  said  the  boj,  — '^the  bread  aaff 
iratter,  or  the  cookies,  or  the  doaghnats,  or  the  pie  ?  " 

*^  Let 's  try  a  little  of  all  of  them,"  said  young  madam. 
'  You  know,  Tina,"  said  the  boy,  in  a  slow,  considerate  way, 
''that  wr  must  take  care  of  this,  because  we  don't  know  when 
we  *11  get  an)  more.    There 's  got  to  be  a  dinner  and  a  auppnff 
got  out  of  this  at  any  rate." 

^O,  well,  Hensel,  y  n  do  just  as  you  please  with  it,  them;  only 
let 's  begin  with  Sol's  pie  and  some  of  that  nice  cheese,  for  I  am 
io  hungry !  And  then,  when  we  have  had  our  breakfast,  I  mean 
lo  lie  down  in  the  sun,  and  have  a  nap  on  this  pretty  white  moas. 
O  Harry,  how  pretty  this  moss  is !  There  are  bright  little  red 
things  in  it,  as  bright  as  mother's  scarlet  cloak.  But,  O  Harry, 
look,  quick  1  don't  say  a  word !  There  's  a  squirrel  I  How 
bright  his  little  eyes  are !     Let 's  give  him  some  of  our  breakfast" 

Harry  broke  off  a  crumb  of  cake  and  threw  it  to  the  little 
striped-backed  stranger. 

'^  Why,  he 's  gone  like  a  wink,"  said  the  girl.  "  Come  badu 
little  fellow ;  we  sha*  n't  hurt  you." 

^  0,  hush,  Tina,  he 's  coming !  I  see  his  bright  ejee.  He  '• 
watching  that  bit  of  cake." 

^  There,  he  's  got  it  and  is  off ! "  said  Tina,  with  a  shriek  of 
delignt.     *'  See  him  race  up  that  tree  with  it  I " 

^  He 's  going  to  take  it  home  to  his  wife." 

*^  His  wife !  "  said  Tina,  laughing  so  hard  at  Harry's  wit  that 
she  was  obliged  to  lay  down  her  pie.    "  Has  he  got  a  wife?" 

**  Why,  of  course  he  has,"  said  Harry,  with  superior  wiadom. 

"  I  *m  your  wife,  ain't  I  ?  "  said  Tina,  contentedly. 

"  No.  Tou  're  my  little  sister,  and  I  take  care  of  yoOy"  aid 
ihe  boy.  ^  But  people  can't  have  their  sisters  for  wiyes ;  tht 
Bible  says  so." 

'<  Well,  I  can  be  just  like  your  wife;  and  1 11  mend  your  dotfail 
and  kuit  your  stockings  when  I  get  bigger." 

To  which  practical  view  of  matrimonial  duties  Haay  gaT8  S 
grave  assent. 

Not  a  striped-backed  squirrel,  or  a  bobolink,  or  a  cat-bird,  in  thi 
vhole  pasture-lot,  had  better  spirits  than  our  two  little  tniTellers 
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Thief  ware  free ;  they  were  together ;  the  sim  was  shining  aod 
lords  were  singing ;  and  as  for  the  future,  it  was  with  them  aa 
mth  the  birds.  The  boy,  to  be  sure,  had  a  share  of  fore- 
thought and  care,  and  deemed  himself  a  grown  man  a^ng  with 
lacst  serious  responsibility  for  his  light-headed  little  sister ;  but 
eren  in  him  this  was  only  a  half-awakening  from  the  dream-laid 
of  childhood. 

When  they  had  finished  their  breakfast,  he  bethought  him  of 
hia  morning  prayers,  and  made  Tina  kneel  down  beside  bin 
whilo  he  repeated  psalm  and  hymn  and  prayer,  in  which  she 
J9ined  with  a  very  proper  degree  of  attention.  When  he  had 
finished,  she  said,  ^  Do  you  know,  Hensel,  I  have  n't  said  my 
prayers  a  single  once  since  I  've  been  at  Miss  Asphyxia's  ?  *' 

<*  Why,  Tina ! " 

**  Well,  you  see,  there  was  n't  anybody  to  say  them  to,  now 
mother  is  gone;  and  you  were  not  there." 

^  But  you  say  them  to  Grod,  Tina." 

"  O,  he  's  so  far  off,  and  I  'm  so  little,  I  can't  say  them  to  him. 
I  most  say  them  to  somebody  I  can  see.  Harry,  where  is  mother 
Rooe?" 

^  She  is  gone  to  heaven,  Tina." 

**  Where  is  heaven  ?  " 

**  It 's  up  in  the  sky,  Tina,"  said  the  boy,  looking  up  into  the 
deep,  cloudless  blue  of  an  October  sky,  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
is  about  as  celestial  a  thing  as  a  mortal  child  can  look  into ; 
iod  as  he  looked,  his  great  blue  eyes  grew  large  and  serious 
with  thoughts  of  bis  mother's  last  wonderful  words. 

**  If  it 's  up  in  the  sky,  why  did  they  dig  down  into  the  gronndy 
lid  pat  her  in  that  hole ? "  said  the  little  sceptic 

*^  It  is  her  soul  that  went  up.  Her  body  is  planted  like  a  bean* 
:iful  flower.  She  will  come  up  by  and  by ;  and  we  shall  see  her 
igain,  S  we  are  good  children." 

Tink  .ay  back  on  the  white  moss,  with  only  a  fringy  bough  of 
white-pine  between  her  and  the  deep,  eternal  blue,  where  (he 
thinnest  films  of  white  clouds  were  slowly  sailing  to  and  fra 
Her  spiritual  musings  grew,  to  say  the  truth,  rather  confused 
She  wM  now  very  tired  with  her  night  tramp;  and  the  long 
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Hftiry  soon  palled  the  boDgh  down  within  reach,  and  the  chil- 
iren  began  helping  themselves. 

^^  I  'm  going  to  take  an  apronful  np  to  the  tree,  and  put  into 
•or  closet,"  said  Tina ;  "  and  we  shall  have  a  nice  store  there." 

"  Bp.t,  Tina,  we  can't  live  there  on  the  rock,"  said  the  boy 
"^  we  mast  walk  on  and  get  to  Old  town  some  time." 

"  O,  well,  we  have  the  whole  long,  long  day  for  it,"  ?aid  the 
girl,  *•  and  we  may  as  well  have  a  good  time  now ;  so,  wLen  I  'v« 
pat  ap  these  grapes,  we  '11  see  where  the  river  is." 

A  little  scrambling  and  tearing  through  vines  soon  brought  tho 
children  down  to  the  banks  of  a  broad,  rather  shallow  river, 
whose  waters  were  of  that  lustrous  yellow-brown  which  makes 
every  stone  gleam  up  from  the  bottom  in  mellow  colors,  iTke  the 
tints  through  the  varnish  of  an  old  picture.  The  banks  were  a 
rampart  of  shrubbery  and  trees  hung  with  drapery  of  wild  vines, 
now  in  the  brilliancy  of  autumnal  coloring.  It  is  not  won- 
derful that  exclamations  of  delight  and  wonder  burst  from  both 
children.  An  old  hemlock  that  hung  slantwise  over  the  watei 
apposite  was  garlanded  and  interwoven,  through  all  its  dusky 
foliage,  with  wreaths  and  pendants  of  the  Virginia  creeper,  now 
burning  in  the  brilliant  carmine  and  scarlet  hues  of  autumn. 
Great,  soft,  powdery  clumps  of  golden-rod  projected  their  heads 
from  the  closely  interwoven  thicket,  and  leaned  lovingly  over  the 
stream,  while  the  royal  purple  of  tall  asters  was  displayed  in 
bending  plumage  at  their  side.  Here  and  there,  a  swamp-maple 
seemed  all  one  crimson  flame ;  while  greener  shrubbery  and 
trees,  yet  untouched  by  frosts,  rose  up  around  it,  as  if  purposely 
to  give  background  and  relief  to  so  much  color.  The  rippling 
lar&ce  of  the  waters,  as  they  dashed  here  and  there  over  the 
stones  gave  back  colored  flashes  from  the  red,  yellow,  crimson, 
parple,  aid  green  of  the  banks ;  while  ever  and  anon  I 'tie 
bright  leaves  came  sailing  down  the  stream,  all  moist  aiid  bril- 
iant,  like  so  many  floating  gems.  The  children  clapped  their 
Wmda.  and  began,  with  sticks,  Ashing  them  towards  the  shore. 
•  These  are  our  little  boats,"  they  said.  So  they  were,  —  fairy 
voat's  coming  from  the  land  of  nowhere,  and  going  on  to  oblivion^ 
inining  and  fimdfiil,  b'ke  the  little  ooss  tnat  played  with  them. 
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"  I  decUre,"  Mid  T!na,  "  I  mean  to  tak«  off  my  ahacm  ud 
itockitigs,  and  wade  out  to  that  little  island  where  thoae  pnt^ 
while  iitonea  are.     You  go  with  me." 

**  ^'ell,  Tioa,  wait  till  I  can  hold  you." 

And  soon  both  the  little  pairs  of  white  feet  were  slipping  and 
(pattering  among  the  pebbles  at  tlie  bottom.  On  the  way 
Ilnn  made  many  efforts  to  entrap  the  bright  rings  of  eunliglit  on 
the  bottom,  regardless  of  the  logic  with  which  Hany  undertook 
to  prove  to  her  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  light,  and  that  sht 
oould  not  catch  it ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  little  while  gravetlj 
bank,  they  sat  down  and  looked  around  them  with  great  oon(«nti 

"  We  're  on  a  desolate  island,  are  n't  we,  Hensel  ?  "  said  Tin& 
"  I  like  desolate  island)),"  she  added,  looking  around  her,  with  the 
air  of  one  nho  had  had  a  wide  experience  of  the  article.  "Hn 
banks  here  are  so  high,  and  the  bushes  to  thick,  that  Misa  A^ 
phyiia  could  not  find  us  if  she  were  to  try.  We  11  make  our 
home  here." 

"  Well,  I  think,  Tiua,  darling,  that  it  won't  do  for  as  to  at*/ 
here  very  long,"  said  Harry.  "  We  mast  try  to  get  to  sotM 
place  where  I  can  find  something  to  do,  and  some  good,  kind 
woman  to  take  care  of  you." 

"  0  Harry,  what 's  the  use  of  thinking  of  that,  —  it 's  so  bright 
and  pleasant,  and  it's  so  long  Hnce  I've  had  you  to  play  withl 
Do  let's  have  on<;  good,  pleasant  day  alone  among  the  flowen! 
See  Ijow  beautiful  everything  is !  "  she  added,  "  and  it  'a  so  wmim 
and  <]uiet  and  still,  and  all  the  birds  and  squirrels  and  huiteifliM 
mra  having  such  a  good  time.  I  don't  want  anything  better  thM 
U>  play  about  oui  in  the  woods  with  you." 

**  But  where  shall  we  sleep  nights,  Tma  ?  " 

"  O,  it  was  so  pleasant  last  night,  and  the  moon  shone  to  br^gfa^ 
1  wou'd  DO*  be  afraid  to  cuddle  down  under  %  bush  wilii  jt% 
Uarry.' 

"Ah,  Tina!  you  don't  know  what  may  come.  The  moon  don't 
ihine  all  night,  and  there  may  be  cold  and  wind  and  rain,  aad 
then  whtre  would  we  be?  Come,  darling,  let's  go  on;  we  oM 
walk  in  the  fields  by  the  river,  and  so  get  down  tu  the  place  S» 
Ktld  ui  about." 
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So  Al  laat  the  little  fancifhl  body  was  persaaded  to  wade  back 
from  hei  desolate  island,  and  to  set  out  once  more  on  her  pil^m- 
ige.  But  even  an  older  head  than  hers  might  have  been  tiimed 
bj  the  delights  of  that  glorious  October  day,  and  gone  off  into  a 
ragiie  Iranor  of  bliss^  in  which  the  only  good  of  life  seemed  to  be 
in  luxurious  lounging  and  dreamy  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hoai. 
Nature  in  New  England  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  sharp,  determined 
Batroo,  of  the  Miss  Asphyxia  school.  She  is  shrowd,  keen,  re- 
lentless, energetic.  She  runs  through  the  seasons  a  merciless 
axpreao  train,  on  which  yon  may  jump  if  you  can,  at  her  hours, 
bot  which  knocks  you  doi/rn  remon>eles6ly  if  you  come  in  her 
way,  and  leaves  you  hopelessly  behind  if  you  are  late.  Only  for 
a  few  brief  weeks  in  the  autunm  does  this  grun,  belligerent  female 
eoodescend  to  be  charming ;  but  when  she  does  set  about  it,  the 
feriest  Circe  of  enchanted  isles  could  not  do  it  better.  Airs 
nK>re  dreamy,  more  hazy,  more  full  of  purple  light  and  lust  "e, 
never  lay  over  Cyprus  or  Capri  than  those  which  each  October 
overshadow  the  granite  rocks  and  prickly  chestnuts  of  New  Eng- 
Uod.  The  trees  seem  to  run  no  longer  sap,  but  some  strange 
liquid  glow ;  the  colors  of  the  flowers  flame  up,  from  the  cold, 
pallid  delicacy  of  spring,  into  royal  tints  wrought  of  the  very  fire 
flf  the  sun  and  the  hues  of  evening  clouds.  The  humblest  weed, 
which  we  trod  under  our  foot  unnoticed  in  summer,  changes  with 
the  first  frost  into  some  colored  marvel,  and  lifls  itself  up  into  a 
itady  for  a  painter, — just  as  the  touch  of  death  or  adversity  often 
itrikes  out  in  a  rough  nature  traits  of  nobleness  and  delicacy  be- 
fcre  wholly  undreamed  of. 

The  children  travelled  onward  along  the  winding  course  of  the 
Hrer,  through  a  prairie-land  of  wild-flowers.  The  whole  tribe 
cf  asters  —  white,  lilac,  pale  blue,  and  royal  purple  — were  roll- 
tag  in  perfect  billows  of  blossoms  around  them,  and  the  sprays 
if  goklen-rod  oflen  rose  above  their  heads,  as  they  crackled  their 
way  through  the  many-colored  thickets.  The  children  were  both 
tadowed  with  an  organization  exquisitely  susceptible  to  beauty, 
■ad  the  flowers  seemed  to  intoxicate  them  with  their  variety  and 
IrilUancy.  They  kept  gathering  from  right  to  left  wi  bout  any 
i^Wr  olgect  thi    the  possession  of  a  newer  and  fairer  spray,  till 
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their  little  vms  were  full :  and  then  thejr  wonld  laj  ttiAm  dowi 
to  select  from  the  mass  the  choicest,  which  awhile  tAei  would  bs 
kgain-thrown  by  for  newer  and  fairer  treasures.  Their  motita 
through  the  hashes  oft«n  disturbed  clouds  of  jrellow  bntterflioii 
which  had  been  hanging  on  the  fringes  of  the  Kkll  parple  asten, 
ftnd  which  rose  toying  with  each  other,  and  fluttering  in  elh«irei] 
darcoa  against  the  blue  sky,  looking  like  whirls  and  eddies  of 
ur>flowers.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  incidents  in  the  mvof- 
colored  pictures  of  October  days  is  given  by  these  flutteiing 
caprices  of  the  butterflies.  Never  in  any  olhcr  part  of  the  seoMB 
are  these  airy  tribes  so  many  and  so  brilliant  There  are,  in  pBi> 
ticulor,  whole  armies  of  small,  bright  yellow  ones,  which  seen 
bom  for  DO  other  purpose  than  to  make  effeclive  and  brilliant 
contrasts  with  those  royal-purple  tints  of  asters,  and  they  hang 
-jpon  tliem  as  if  drawn  to  them  by  some  law  of  affinity  in  their 
contrasting  colors. 

Tina  was  peculiarly  enchanted  with  the  fandful  fellowship  at 
tbese  butterflies.  They  realized  exactly  ber  ideal  of  existeDce^ 
and  site  pointed  them  ont  to  Harry  as  proof  positive  that  her  owl 
notion  of  living  on  sunshine  and  flowers  was  not  a  bad  one.  Sb> 
was  quite  sure  tliat  they  could  sleep  out  all  night  if  the  botteidiH 
could,  and  seemed  not  to  doubt  that  they  would  fimcrf  her  ■■■ 
bedfeUow. 

Towards  sundown,  when  the  children  were  somewhat  weoj 
of  wandering,  and  had  consumed  most  of  the  provisimb  in  ifatit 
basket,  they  came  suddenly  on  a  little  tent  pitched  in  the  BM, 
at  the  door  of  which  sat  an  old  Indian  woman  weaving  baakeft 
Two  or  three  red-skinned  children,  of  about  the  same  age  as  oir 
wanderers,  were  tumbling  and  kicking  about  on  the  grooD^ 
m  high  frolic,  with  about  as  many  young  puppies,  who  woi  < 
scnttching,  rolling,  and  biting,  with  their  human  companions,  ia  ' 
admirable  spirits.  There  was  a  fire  before  the  door,  over  wbSA  ! 
a  pot  was  swung  from  a  frame  of  crossed  sticks,  the  odor  of  whiit 
iteaiDod  up,  sujwpstive  of  good  cheer. 

The  old  Indian  woman  received  the  children  with  a  hmA 
bearly  grin,  while  Harry  inquired  of  her  how  far  it  ma  to  Oli 
town.     The  old  aquaw  gave  it  as  her  opinioo,  id  toj  Idte 
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English,  that  it  was  *^  mQchee  walkee "  for  little  white  boy.  and 
Ibit  he  had  best  stay  with  her  that  night  and  go  on  to-morrow. 

^  There,  Harry,"  said  Tina,  "  now  you  see  just  how  it  is.  Thia 
k  a  nice  little  house  for  us  to  sleep  in,  and  oh  I  1  see  buch  pretty 
baikeU  in  it" 

The  old  woman  drew  out  a  stock  of  her  wares,  from  whirh  she 
idee  ted  a  snail,  gayly-painted  one,  which  she  gave  to  the  cliil^ 
dreD ;  in  short,  it  was  very  soon  arranged  that  they  were  to  stop 
lo  supper  and  spend  the  night  with  her.  The  little  Indians 
gathered  around  them  and  surveyed  them  with  grins  of  delight ; 
and  the  puppies,  being  in  that  state  of  ceaseless  effervescence  of 
animal  spirits  which  marks  the  indiscreet  era  of  puppyhood,  soon 
had  the  whole  little  circle  in  a  state  of  uproarious  laughter. 

By  and  by,  the  old  woman  poured  the  contents  of  the  pot 
into  a  wooden  trough,  and  disclosed  a  smoking  mess  of  the  In- 
dia.! dish  denominated  succotash,  —  to  wit,  a  soup  of  com  and 
beans,  with  a  generous  allowance  of  salt  pork.  Offering  a  large, 
dean  clam-shell  to  each  of  the  children,  she  invited  them  to  help 
themselves. 

Whether  it  was  the  exhilarating  effect  of  a  whole  day  spent 
on  foot  in  the  open  air,  or  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  absolute 
perfection  of  the  cookery,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  certain 
h  is  that  the  children  thought  they  bad  never  tasted  anything  bet 
ler ;  and  Tina's  spirits  became  so  very  airy  and  effervescent,  that 
•be  laughed  perpetually,  —  a  state  which  set  the  young  barba- 
rians to  laughing  for  sympathy ;  and  this  caused  all  the  puppies 
lo  bark  at  once,  which  made  more  fun ;  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
a  jollier  supper  company  could  nowhere  be  found. 

After  sundown,  when  the  whole  party  had  sufficiently  fatigued 
themselves -with  play  and  laughing,  the  old  woman  spread  a  skin 
inside  the  tent,  where  Tina  lay  down  contentedly  between  Harry 
aad  one  of  the  puppies,  which  she  in^isted  upon  having  as  her 
9mik  particular  bedfellow.  Harry  kneeled  down  to  nis  prayers 
aab>ide  the  tent,  which  being  observed  by  the  Indian  woman,  she 
darped  her  hands,  and  seemed  to  listen  with  great  devotion; 
iod  when  he  had  finished,  she  said,  ^  Me  praying  Indian  me 
matih  kyre  Jesus." 
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The  words  were  said  with  a  tender  gleam  over  the  rojgh,  hard, 
iwarthj  features ;  and  the  child  felt  comforted  bj  them  as  he 
nestled  down  to  his  repose. 

**  Harry,"  said  Tina,  decisively,  **  let 's  we  live  here.  I  like  to 
play  with  the  puppies,  and  the  old  woman  is  good  to  us.** 

«  We  11  Me,  llni,''  and  wiae  little  Harry. 


1 
1 


CHAPTER    XT. 

tHS    OLD    MAIIOB-BOUIS. 

Al  AS  t  dM  o«xt  iDoniing  dawned  wet  and  rnnj  The  wIdI 
flapped  the  tent-cover,  and  the  rain  put  out  the  fire;  and, 
what  was  worse,  a  cross,  surly  Indian  man  cane  heme,  who  beat 
the  poor  old  woman,  and  scattered  the  children  and  puppies,  like 
partridges,  into  the  bushes. 

The  poor  old  squaw  h>ok  it  all  padentlj,  and  seemed  onlj 
intent  on  protecting  the  children  from  injuries  and  inconven- 
ience* on  which  she  calculated  as  part  of  her  daily  loL  She 
beckoned  them  to  her,  and  pmnted  across  a  Geld.  "  Go  dat  way. 
lite  folks  dere  be  good  to  yon."  And  alie  insisted  on  giving 
ibem  the  painted  basket  and  some  coarse  com  bread. 

They  set  off  through  the  fields ;  but  the  wind  was  chilly  and 

I   [oertiog,  and  the  bushes  and  grass  were  net,  and  Tina  was  in  a 

doleful  stale.     "  0  Harry,  I  wish  we  had  a  house  to  live  in ! 

Where  do  you  suppose  all  the  butterflies  are  staying  that  ws 

■w  yeaierdaj  ?     I  'd  like  to  go  where  they  stay." 

"  Xever  mind,  Tina  ;  by  and  by  we  II  come  to  a  house." 

They  passed  a  spot  where  evidently  some  Indians  had  beeik 
ampiog,  for  there  were  the  remains  of  a  fire ;  and  Harry  picked 
qp  some  dry  brush  and  refuse  sticks  around,  and  kindled  tt 
<p  bright  for  Tina  to  warm  and  dry  herself.  They  sat  thcrt 
■sliile  and  fed  the  fire,  till  they  began  to  feel  quite  warm.  In 
■M  of  Harry's  excursions  for  sticks,  he  came  back  and  reported 
a  bouM  in  sighL 

Sure  enough,  concealed  from  view  behind  a  pine  thicket  was 
a  large,  stately  oMnsion,  the  approach  to  which  was  through  an 
atenoe  of  majestic  trees.  The  pa^h  to  this  wa'i  all  grown  over 
with  kigh  grass,  and  a  wilderness  of  ornamental  shrublwry  seemed 
10  h«re  twined  and  matted  itself  togc.her  ia  a  wild  labyimth  of 
iMf  dcMctMo  and  neglact    Tbe  children  made  their  way  af 
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the  avenue  through  dripping  grass,  and  bnshea  that  masbel 
Rimost  to  tlieir  shoulders,  sod  that  drizzled  wat«r  npon  th«il 
paniall/  dried  garmenLs  in  a  way  that  made  Tina  flhirer 
"  I  'ro  80  cold  !  "  she  said,  pitifullj.  "  The  folks  must  lat  ui 
oome  in  to  dry  us." 

They  at  last  stood  berore  the  front  door,  in  a  sort  of  ponA 
which  overshadowed  it,  and  which  rested  on  Corinthian  pillan 
of  some  architectural  preleniion.  The  knocker  waa  a  black 
■erpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  Tina  shuddered  with  scum 
ngue,  inward  dread,  a?  Harry,  riaing  on  tiptoe,  struck  aeveral 
loud  blows  upon  it,  and  then  waited  to  see  who  would  appear. 

The  wind  now  rose,  and  tossed  and  swung  the  branches  of  thfl 
great  trees  in  tlio  avenue  with  a  creaking,  groaning  sound.  Thn 
shrubbery  had  grown  around  the  house  in  a  dense  and  tangled 
mass,  that  produceil,  in  the  dismal  stormy  weather,  a  sense  of 
oppre:?eion  and  darknes.<i.  Huge  lilacs  had  climbed  above  tbe 
ctiainber  windows,  and  clumps  of  syringaa  billowed  oatward  froflc 
the  hou::e  in  dense  cascades ;  while  roses  and  various  kinds  of 
more  tender  t-hrubbeiy,  which  had  been  deprived  of  lig^t  and  ait 
by  their  more  hardy  neighbors,  filled  up  the  space  below  wilfa 
bare,  dead  branches,  through  which  the  wind  sighed  dolefully. 

"  Harry,  do  knock  again,"  said  Tina,  when  tbey  had  waiiad 
some  time. 

"  It  'li  no  use,"  said  the  boy ;  "  I  don't  think  anybody  HvM 
here." 

"  Perhaps,  if  we  go  round  to  tbe  back  of  the  house,  we  shall 
find  somebody,"  said  Tina;  "it's  storming  worae  and  wotw,* 
And  the  little  girl  plunged  resolutely  into  the  thicket  ot  dead 
■brubl>ery,  and  began  tearing  her  way  through. 

There  was  a  door  on  the  t^ide  of  the  house,  much  like  that  b 
front;  and  there  were  spacious  back  buildings,  which,  j<rii^g tin 
bouse,  stretched  far  away  in  the  shrubbery,  Harry  triod  th» 
tide  door.  It  was  firmly  locked.  The  children  then  began  reg 
nlarly  trying  every  door  that  presented  itself  to  their  view.  Al 
last  one.  after  considerable  efTurt,  gave  way  before  their  nnilei 
ezeriions,  and  opened  to  them  a  shelter  from  the  storm,  wUct 
was  now  driving  harder  and  harder.     It  was  a  place  thst  hal 
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»Tident1j  been  used  for  the  storing  of  wood,  for  there  was  then 
quite  a  pile  of  fuel  sy^^tematically  arranged  againfit  the  walL  An 
ancient  axe,  perfectly  red  with  rust,  was  also  hanging  there. 

<"  Well,  we  're  in  at  last,**  said  Tina,  *"  bat  wet  through.  What 
a  storm  it  is !  "* 

^  Pel  haps  we  can  get  to  some  better  place  in  the  house,*  said 
Hany ;  ""  here  is  wood,  and  we  might  make  a  fire  and  dry  oar 
dothes,  and  wait  hare  till  the  storm  is  over." 

He  accordingly  poshed  against  a  door  at  the  farther  end  of  th« 
wood-shed,  and  it  opened  before  him  into  a  large  old  kitchen. 
There  was  the  ample  fireplace  of  olden  times,  extending  qaite 
across  one  side,  garnished  with  a  crane  having  various  hooks  and 
other  paraphernalia  for  the  convenience  of  calinary  operations. 

•*  There,  now,"  said  Harry,  **  is  a  fireplace,  and  here  is  wood. 
Now  we  can  dry  ourselves.  Just  you  wait  here,  and  1 11  go 
back  and  bring  a  brand  from  our  fire,  if  the  rain  has  n't  put  it  all 
ooL"  And  Harry  turned,  and  hastily  made  the  best  of  his  way 
out  of  the  house,  to  secure  his  treasure  before  it  should  be  loo 
kte. 

Tina  now  resolved  to  explore  some  of  the  other  rooms.  She 
opened  a  door  which  seemed  to  lead  into  a  large  dining-halL  A 
heavy  dining-table  of  dark  wood  stood  in  the  middle  of  this  room, 
tnd  a  large,  old-fashioned  carved  sideboard  filled  up  an  arched 
recess.  Heavy  mahogany  chairs  with  stuffed  leathern  bottoms 
Mood  against  the  wall,  but  the  brass  nuils  with  which  they  had 
been  finished  were  green  with  rust.  The  windows  of  this  room 
were  to  matted  over  with  cobwebs,  and  so  darkened  by  the  dense 
shrubbery  outside,  as  to  give  the  apartment  a  most  weird  and 
Ibriom  appearance.  One  of  the  panes  of  the  window  had  been 
broken,  perhaps  by  the  striking  of  the  shrubbery  against  it ;  and 
ILb  rain  and  snow  beating  in  there  had  ruined  the  chair  that  stood 
betow,  lor  the  seat  of  it  was  all  discolored  with  mould. 

Tina  shivered  as  she  looked  at  this  dreary  room,  and  the  tap- 
ping of  her  own  little  heels  seemed  to  her  like  something  ghostly; 
•a  she  hastened  to  open  another  door.  This  led  to  a  small  apart- 
ment, which  had  evidently  been  a  lady's  boudoir.  Tlie  walb  were 
liing  with  tapestry  of  a  dark-green  grcgnd.  en  which  flowers  and 
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frails  and  birds  were  represented  in  colon  that  jM 
bntlian!,  notwithstanding  the  dilapidated  air  of  some  pcntkMu  rt 
iL  There  was  a  fireplace  in  this  room,  and  the  nuiotel  wai 
>:hoiceIy  carved,  of  while  Italian  marble,  and  upon  it  wen  sundiy 
S-vsks  and  vases  of  Venetian  glass,  of  quaint  and  strange  sbape^ 
which  the  child  eyed  with  awe-struck  cnrio^itj.  By  the  itde  of 
(be  fireplace  was  a  broad  lounge  or  sofa,  with  a  pile  of  cushioiu, 
oorered  with  a  rich  but  faded  brocade,  of  a  pattern  evidently  mads 
to  carry  out  the  same  design  with  the  tapestry  on  the  walL 

A  harpsichord  occupied  another  side  of  the  room,  and  npoD  it 
were  piled  music-books  and  manuscript  music  yellow  with  aga. 
There  was  a  sort  of  Oriental  guitar  or  lute  suspended  from  tba 
wall,  of  which  one  of  the  stringii,  being  broken,  vibrated  with  tbfl 
air  of  the  door  when  the  child  maite  her  way  into  the  room,  and 
continued  quivering  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  her  Dervou  and 
ghostly.  Still  she  was  a  resolute  and  enterprising  Lttle  body ;  and 
though  her  heart  was  beating  at  a  terrible  rate,  she  felt  a  sort  of 
mixture  of  gi'atified  curiosity  and  exultation  in  her  diecoverj, 

"  I  wish  Harry  would  come  back,"  she  said  to  herself.  **  Wo 
might  make  a  fire  in  this  pretty  little  room,  and  it  would  be  qaile 
snug,  and  we  could  wait  here  till  the  folks  come  home."  How 
glad  she  was  when  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  footsteps  broke 
the  terrible  loneliness!  She  ran  out  to  him,  exclaiming,  "0 
Harry,  we  won't  make  a  fire  in  this  great^  doleful  old  kJIcheiii 
I  've  found  such  a  nice  little  room  full  of  pretty  tbingil  Let  IM 
bring  in  some  wood";  —  and,  running  to  the  wood^nle,  aba 
QUed  her  arms. 

"  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  find  a  brand  with  a  bit  of  flie  on  i^' 
laid  Elarry.  "There  was  only  the  least  spark  left,  bat  I  pot  it 
under  my  jacket  and  blew  and  blew,  and  now  we  have  qait«  ■ 
bright  Bpo(  in  it,"  he  said,  showing  with  ezoltatioD  a  bUck  bnni 
with  a  roiind,  fiery  eye  in  it,  which  had  much  the  appearance  of 
«  knowing  old  goblin  winking  at  the  children. 

The  desolate  boudoir  was  soon  a  scene  of  much  aniiwriai^  ai 
the  marble  hearth  was  strewn  with  chips  and  splinters. 

'■  Le'  me  blow,  Harry,"  snid  Tina,  "  while  you  go  and  look  fa 
jome  Tiiirfi    of  thi'i    l.niih'.vood.      I  saw  a  heq>  in  that  wwd 
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1 11  tend  the  fire  while  you  are  gone.  See,"  she  said 
trinmphaDtlj  to  him,  when  he  returned,  dragging  in  a  heavy  pile 
of  brushwood,  ^  we  '11  soon  have  such  a  fire  I "  —  and  she  stooped 
down  over  the  hearth,  laying  the  burnt  ends  of  sticks  together, 
mud  blowing  till  her  cheeks  were  so  aflame  with  zeal  and  exer- 
tioo  that  she  looked  like  a  little  live  coal  herself.  ^  Now  for  it ! ' 
flbe  Mud,  as  she  broke  bit  afler  bit  of  the  brushwood.  ^  See  now 
it  *B  beginning  to  bum,  —  hear  it  crackle !  Now  put  on  more 
■nd  more." 

Very  soon,  in  fact,  the  brushwood  crackled  and  roared  in  a 
wide  sheet  of  fiame  up  the  old  chimney ;  and  being  now  rein- 
iDToed  with  stout  sticks  of  wood,  the  fire  took  a  solid  and  settled 
■nd  companionable  form, —  the  brightest,  most  hopeful  compan- 
ioo  a  mortal  could  ask  for  in  a  chill,  stormy  day  in  autumn. 

**  Now,  Harry,"  said  Tina,  **  let 's  dry  our  clothes,  and  then  wo 
will  see  what  we  can  do  in  our  house.'* 

^  But  is  it  really  ours  ?  "  said  thoughtful  Harry.  ^  Who  known 
who  it  may  belong  to  ?  " 

**  Do  yon  think,"  said  Tina,  apprehensively,  ^  that  any  giant 
lives  here  that  has  gone  out  and  will  come  home  again  ?  Father 
Qted  to  tell  us  a  story  like  that." 

**  Tliere  are  n't  really  giants  now-a-days,  Tina,"  said  Harry : 
*^  those  are  only  stories.  I  don't  think  that  it  looks  as  if  anybody 
bad  lived  here  for  a  great  while.  Things  don't  look  as  if  any- 
body lived  here,  or  was  expecting  to  come  back." 

**Tben  we  may  as  well  live  here  as  anybody,"  said  Tina, 
*and  I  will  keep  house  for  yon.  I  will  roast  some  apples  for  our 
iiDner,  —  I  saw  ever  so  many  out  here  on  the  tree.  Boast  apples 
wiih  our  com  bread  will  be  so  good !  And  then  we  can  sleep  to- 
aight  CO  this  great,  wide  sofa,  —  can't  we  ?  Here,  let  me  sweep 
wp  the  chips  we  have  made,  and  make  our  little  house  look  nice." 

**  It  must  be  a  long  time  since  any  one  has  lived  here,"  said 
Harry,  kx^ing  up  at  the  cobwebbed  window,  against  which  the 
ibmbbery  was  dashiui^  and  beating  in  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
"  aod  there  can't  be  tne  least  harm  in  our  stayiLg  Here  till  the 
■orm  is  over." 

**  Sach  a  f  timnge,  pretty  room  this  i» )  '  sai^  ilna.  ^  and  so  many 
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itrar  ee,  pretty  things  in  it !  Do  you  know,  Hairy,  I  mm  almoil 
»f  raid  to  he  here  while  you  were  gone ;  but  this  bright,  warm  fire 
makes  such  a  difference.     Fire  is  company,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

When  the  little  one  had  dried  her  clothes,  she  began,  with  a 
restless,  butterfly  sort  of  motion,  to  investigate  more  closely  the 
vrarious  objects  of  the  apartment  She  opened  the  harpsichoiNl, 
and  struck  a  few  notes,  which  sounded  rather  discordantly,  as  an 
mstniment  which  chill  and  solitude  had  smitten  with  a  lasting 
hoarseness. 

**0,  horrid!  This  isn't  pretty,"  she  said.  "I  wonder  who 
ever  played  on  it?  But,  O  Harry!  come  and  look  here!  I 
thought  this  was  another  room  in  here,  with  a  fire  in  it,"  she  said, 
as  she  lifted  a  curtain  which  hung  over  a  recess.  ^  Look !  it  *8 
only  looking-glass  in  a  door.  Where  does  it  go  to  ?  Let  *8  see." 
And  with  eager  curiosity  she  turned  the  knob,  and  the  door 
opened,  disclosing  only  a  sort  of  inner  closet,  which  had  beeo 
evidently  employed  for  a  writing-cabinet,  as  a  writing-table  stood 
there,  and  book-cases  filled  with  books. 

What  most  attracted  the  attention  of  the  children  waa  a  pic- 
ture, which  was  hung  exactly  opposite  the  door,  so  that  it  met  the 
children  face  to  face.  It  was  the  image  of  a  young  girl,  dressed 
In  white,  with  long,  black,  curling  hair  falling  down  over  her  oedc 
and  shoulders.  The  dark  eyes  had  an  expression  both  searching 
and  melancholy ;  and  it  was  painted  in  that  peculiar  mamMTi 
which  produces  such  weird  effects  on  the  beholder,  in  which  the 
eyes  seem  to  be  fixed  upon  the  spectator,  and  to  follow  him  OB 
whichever  side  he  stands. 

""  What  a  pretty  lady!  But  she  looks  at  us  sol"  said  Tina. 
covering  her  eyes.     ^^  I  almost  thought  it  was  a  real  woman." 

**  Whichever  way  we  move,  she  looks  after  us,"  said  Harry. 

^  She  looks  as  if  she  would  speak  to  us,"  said  Tina ;  **  she 
•nrely  wants  to  say  something." 

**  It  is  something  very  sad,  then,"  said  the  boy,  studying  tb« 
picture  attentively.  ^*  She  was  not  sad  as  mother  was,"  said  be 
with  a  dcH?ate,  s{)iritual  instinct  reading  the  impression  of  th« 
&ioe.  ^  Mot  tier  used  to  look  very,  very  sad,  but  in  f^  diffeiuf 
iray,  —  a  better  way,  I  think." 
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''Of  coarse  it  isn't  in  the  least  like  mother,"  said  Tixuu 
*  Mmher  had  sod,  bright  hair,  —  not  black,  like  this ;  and  her 
lye^  wer*^  blue,  like  jours,  Harry." 

**  I  don't  m^ara  her  hair  or  her  eyes,"  said  Harry ;  ^*but  wheo 
Mother  was  sad,  she  always  used  to  pray.  I  don't  thiikk  this  one 
loukA  as  if  she  would  pray,"  said  the  boy,  rather  under  iiis  hi^Mth. 

Thire  was,  in  fact,  a  lurking  sparkle  of  haughty  detorminatioc 
k.  the  depths  of  the  mournful  eyes,  and  a  firm  curve  lv.  ^k,  linee 
of  the  mouth,  an  arching  of  the  neck,  and  a  proud  carriage  of  the 
bead,  that  confirmed  the  boy's  strictures,  and  indicated  that,  what- 
tver  sorrows  might  have  crushed  the  poor  heart  that  beat  beneath 
ibat  fair  form,  they  were  borne  in  her  own  strength,  with  nc 
Bplooki::g  for  aid. 

Tina  longed  to  open  the  drawers  of  the  cabinet  beneath  the 
ppctnre,  *  but  Harry  held  her  hand.  *^  Tina,  dear,  what  would 
Bother  say  ?  "  he  said,  reprovingly.  "  This  b  n't  our  house. 
Whoever  owns  it  would  n't  think  it  was  wrong  for  us  to  stay 
here  in  such  a  storm,  but  we  certainly  ought  not  to  touch  their 
things" 

**  But  we  may  go  through  the  house,  and  see  all  the  rooms,"* 
laid  Tina,  who  had  a  genuine  feminine  passion  for  rummaging, 
iod  mhoee  curiosity  was  piqued  to  the  extreme  point  by  the  dis- 
eoveries  already  made.  *^I  shall  be  afraid  to  sleep  hero  to* 
light,  unless  I  know  all  that  is  in  the  house." 

So  the  children  went,  hand  in  hand,  through  the  various  apart- 
Menis.  The  house  was  one  of  those  stately  manors  which,  before 
Ibe  Revolutionary  war,  the  titled  aristocracy  of  England  delight- 
id  to  reproduce  on  the  virgin  soil  of  America.  Even  to  this 
modem  time,  some  of  the  old  provincial  towns  in  New  England 
preaerre  one  or  two  of  these  monuments  of  the  pride  and  pomp 
jf  old  colonial  days,  when  America  was  one  of  the  antechambers 
d  the  English  throne  and  aristocracy. 

'like  histories  of  these  old  houses,  if  searched  into,  present 
Muiy  romantic  incidents,  in  which  truth  may  seem  wilder  than 
fiedoo.  In  the  breaking  of  the  ties  between  the  mother  country 
■ad  America,  many  of  these  stately  establishments  were  suddenly 
opbiuid  the  property,  being  subject  to  governmental  cUudj 
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yet  undesided,  laj  a  long  ume  UDOCcupied ;  the  real  ciaimanta 
being  in  Englnod.  and  iheir  poi^^eitsionB  goiog  through  all  the  pro- 
ceiBes  of  deteriomtioD  and  decay  incident  to  property  io  tki 
bands  of  agents  at  «  diiilance  from  Che  real  owners.  The  mou 
of  legend  and  tradition  grew  upon  these  deserted  houses.  Lift 
in  New  England,  in  those  daj^,  had  not  the  thousand  stimulanti 
to  the  love  of  excitement  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  thronff 
and  ruah  of  modern  society,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  more  ti 
■tory-telling  and  romancing  in  real  life  than  exists  now  ;  and  tho 
limple  villagers  by  their  firesides  delighted  to  plunge  into  the  ftlli> 
omless  abyss  of  incident  that  came  from  the  hietories  of  grand, 
nnknowo  people  across  the  water,  who  had  established  this  inci- 
dental connection  with  their  neighborhood.  They  exaggentteil 
the  records  of  the  pomp  and  wealth  that  had  environed  them. 
They  hud  thrilling  legends  of  romantic  and  often  tragic  inddePta, 
of  nbich  such  houses  bad  been  the  theatres.  More  than  oite  of 
them  bad  its  we)l-atie£ted  ghosts,  which,  at  all  proper  faoara,  had 
been  veritably  seen  to  go  through  all  those  aimless  ghostly  par 
urabulalionB  and  perlbrmanccB  which,  according  to  village  legend^ 
diversify  the  leisure  of  the  spiritual  stale. 

The  house  into  which  the  children's  wandering  fortunM  bnl 
led  them  was  one  whose  legendn  and  history  formed  the  topio  <d 
many  an  excited  hour  of  my  childhood,  as  crooned  over  to  dm  by 
iliRVrent  story-telling  gossips ;  and  it  had,  in  its  Btmctcrs  i 
Birangements,  the  evident  impress  of  days  nevermore  to  be  !«• 
produced  in  New  England.  Large  and  lofly  apartments,  bo 
of  them  still  hung  with  tapestry,  and  some  adorned  with  uci 
and  columns,  were  closed  in  from  air  and  light  by  strcmg  Bb&rier«i 
although  a  dusky  glimmer  came  through  the  heait-shaped  bolM 
£ut  in  them.  Some  of  these  apartments  were  quite  disnuLitled 
■nd  bare.  In  others  the  furniture  was  piled  together  in  eon- 
lb«ion,  as  if  for  tlie  purpose  of  removal  One  or  two  chanben 
wtre  slill  thoroughly  furnished,  and  bore  the  marks  of  havin| 
been,  at  some  recent  period,  occupied ;  for  there  were  mattnsNI 
■md  I'illiiws  and  piles  of  bedclothing  on  the  great,  stately  IkA 
iteiids. 

"  We  tniriht  sleep  in  one  of  tbeae  rooms,"  said  Hanj. 
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*  U,  oO|  no  I "  said  the  child,  clinging  to  him ;  *^  I  should  be 
■ftmid.  That  great,  dreadful-looking,  dark  bed  I  And  who 
knows  what  might  be  behind  the  curtains !  Let  me  sleep  in  the 
bright  little  room,  where  we  can  see  all  around  us.  I  should  be 
■firmid  that  lady  in  the  doeet  would  walk  about  these  rooms  in  the 
■ight- 

^  Perhaps  she  did  once,"  said  Harry.  **  But  come,  let  us  go 
iown.  The  wind  blows  and  howls  so  about  these  lonesome 
looms,  it  makes  me  afraid.** 

**  How  it  rumbles  down  the  chimneys ! "  said  Tina ;  *^  and  now 
k  sqoeals  just  as  if  somebody  was  hurting  it  It 's  a  terrible 
tiUxtOj  is  n't  it?" 

*^  Tea,  It 's  well  we  are  in  a  house  at  any  rate,"  said  Harry  \ 
"  bat  let 's  go  down  and  bring  in  wood,  and  I  '11  get  some  apples 
and  pears  off  the  trees  out  by  the  back  door." 

And  so  the  two  poor  little  swallows  chittered  as  they  built 
their  small,  innocent  nest  in  the  deserted  house,  as  ignorant  of 
the  great  Before  and  After,  as  if  they  had  had  wings  and  feath- 
ers, and  round,  bright  bird-eyes,  instead  of  curly,  golden  heads. 
Harry  brought  in  a  quantity  of  fruit  in  Tina's  little  checked 
■pron,  and,  like  two  squirrels,  they  stored  it  under  the  old  bro- 
cade sofisL 

^  Now  ever  so  much  wood  in  the  hall  here,"  said  Tina,  with 
the  providence  of  a  little  housewife ;  ^  because  when  the  dark 
aight  comes  we  shall  be  afraid  to  go  into  the  wood-house." 

Harry  felt  very  large  and  very  provident,  and  quite  like  a 
koaseholder,  as  he  brought  armful  af\er  armful  and  laid  it  outside 
tfie  door,  whild  Tina  arranged  some  apples  to  roast  on  the  mar- 
ie hearth.  ^  If  we  only  could  get  something  to  eat  every  day, 
we  mig^t  live  here  always,"  she  said. 

And  so  that  evening,  when  the  night  shadows  came  down 
iarkly  on  the  house,  though  the  storm  without  thundered  and 
beat  and  groaned  amid  the  branches  of  the  old  trees,  and  rum- 
bled and  shook  the  chimneys  of  the  solitary  manor-house,  there 
was  one  nook  that  presented  as  bright  and  warm  a  picture  as  two 
iuT  diild-faces,  with  a  background  of  strange  antique  furniture 
tad  tmromidiDgBy  coald  furnish.    The  fire  had  burned  down  intt 
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^at  iplendid  gloiriDg  cobIb,  id  which  the  children,  HW«d  befon 
h  on  the  tapestried  bearth-nig,  saw  all  sorts  of  stnuge  &oeh 
Tina  had  insisted  on  keeping  open  the  door  of  the  cabinet  where 
the  beautiful  lady  was,  because,  she  said,  she  must  he  loncsoma 
in  that  dark  cloeet  by  herself. 

"  I  wish  she  would  only  smile,"  she  said,  as  the  sharp  spires  tt 
flame  from  a  new  stick  of  wood  which  she  had  just  laid  on,  dancing 
np,  made  the  face  seem  to  become  liTtng  and  tremulous  as  if  with 
emotion.  "  See,  Hensel,  she  looks  as  if  she  were  gf»og  to  apeak 
tons." 

And  bonrs  later  the  fire  still  bttmed  in  the  little  boadoir ;  bol 
the  two  pretty  child-faces  lay  cheek  to  cheeli  in  the  wide,  mothei'lj 
arms  of  the  sofit,  and  the  shadowy  kdy  veemei  to  wMck  OTCi 
them  nlentlj  free*  hm  \uvij  leowa. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

8AM    LAW80N*8    DI800TSBIS8. 

11  H£  evening  was  dosing  in  sharp  and  frosty,  with  a  lowering 
•  of  wind  and  cloud  that  rendered  fire-light  doubly  dear  and 
welcome,  as  we  all  drew  oar  chairs  round  the  great,  glowing  fire 
in  my  grandmother's  kitchen.  I  had  my  little  block  of  wood, 
which  served  as  a  footstool,  far  in  the  cavernous  depths  of  one 
end  of  the  fireplace,  close  by  Black  Caesar,  who  was  busy  mak- 
ing me  a  popgun,  while  ny  grandmother  sat  at  the  other  end 
In  her  rocking-chair,  rattling  her  knitting-needles.  Uncle  Fly 
had  just  frisked  in,  and  was  perched,  as  was  his  wont,  on  the 
rtrj  tip  of  his  chair,  where  he  sat  fussily  warming  and  rubbing 
his  hands,  much  as  a  meditative  blue-bottle  performs  the  same 
operation  with  his  fore  feet. 

*^  So,"  said  my  grandmother  to  my  grandfather,  in  reproachful 
tones,  **  you  've  gone  and  shut  the  calf  up  from  its  mother." 

^  To  be  sure,**  said  my  grandfather ;  ^  that  was  foreordained 
ind  freely  predetermined." 

''Well,  I  say  it's  a  shame,"  sputtered  my  grandmother,-* 
*  poor  creturs  I " 

It  was  a  ])art  of  the  farming  ordinance,  when  the  calf  was 
Mid  to  be  killed,  tc  separate  it  for  a  day  from  its  mother,  a  pro- 
teeding  which  never  failed  to  excite  the  indignation  of  my  grand- 
mother, which  she  expressed  always  with  as  much  life  and  fresh- 
Dess  as  if  she  had  never  heard  of  such  a  matter  before  in  her  life. 
She  was  not,  to  be  sure,  precisely  aware  what  was  to  be  done 
about  it ;  but  in  a  general  way  she  considered  calf-killing  as  an 
abominable  cruelty,  and  the  parting  of  calf  and  cow  for  a  day 
beforehand  as  an  aggravation.  My  grarejfather  was  fond  of  meet- 
mg  her  with  a  sly  use  of  some  of  the  Calvinistic  theological  terms 
^hirh  abounded  in  her  favorite  writers.  The  most  considerate  of 
</ii     eigoy  any  quiet  method  of  giving  a  sly  tweak  to 
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lorae  RheriBhed  peeutiftritj  of  their  jokefellowa ;  uid  tlien  wm 
the  Irast  hUggeatioD  of  «  imile  hoTeriog  over  mj  giKiidfath«i'i 
ben, —  wbich  smile,  in  your  quiet  man,  meana  two  things,— 
Ant,  (hat  he  is  going  to  have  hia  own  way  in  spite  of  all  joa  «b 
My,  and,  secondly,  that  he  ia  quietly  amused  by  your  opposition 

"  I  say  it  'e  a  shame,"  quoth  my  grandmother,  "  and  I  alwayi 
dull.     Hear  that  poor  cow  low  1     She  feela  as  bad  as  I  should." 

"  Mother,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  in  an  impatient  tone,  "  I  wondd 
that  you  can't  learn  to  let  things  go  on  as  they  mnsL  What 
would  yoD  have  7  We  must  have  freah  meat  sometimes,  and  yoa 
eat  as  much  as  any  of  us." 

"  I  don't  care,  it 's  too  bad,"  said  my  grandmother,  "  and  I  at 
wajs  shall  think  so.  If  I  had  things  ttty  way,  folks  should  n't  eat 
creatures  at  all." 

"  You  'd  be  a  Brahmin,"  said  my  grandfather. 

**  No,  I  ahould  n't  be  a  Brahmin,  dther ;  but  I  know  u  old 
cow's  feelings,  and  I  would  n't  torment  her  just  lu  sare  myself  a 
little  trouble." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  oTSui 
Lawson,  who  came  in  with  a  long,  lugubrious  face,  and  aa  air  ct    , 
solemn,  mysterious  importance,  which  usually  was  the  herald  of    ' 


"  Well,  Sam,"  said  my  grandfather,  "  how  are  yoa  ?  " 
"  Middlin',  Deacon,"  said  Sam,  mournfully,  —  "  only  : 
"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  my  grandfather,  "  and  tell  ua  tha 

"  Wal,  I  guess  I  will.  How  kind  o'  revirin'  and  cbeerfol  it 
does  look  here,"  said  Sam,  sealing  himself  in  bis  osnal  attitodCi 
with  his  hands  over  the  fire.  "  Lordy  masay,  it's  ao  different  to 
our  house  I  Hepsy  hain't  spoke  a  railly  decent  word  to  nke  aincs 
the  gineral  trainin'.  You  know,  Deacon,  Monday,  ■  week  tgi, 
was  gineral  trainin'  day  over  to  Hopkioton,  and  Hepsy,  she  wM 
Kt  in  the  idee  ihat  I  should  take  her  and  the  young  una  to  mii» 
ter.  'All  right,  Hepsy,'  says  I,  'ef  I  can  borrow  a  boas.'  Wal, 
I  walked  and  walked  clean  up  to  Captain  Brown's  to  borrow  ■ 
boss,  and  I  could  n't  get  none,  and  I  walked  clean  down  to  Kl 
Paters's,  and   I   could  n't  get   none.      Finally.  Nad  PwW,  ki 
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Ini  me  hit'a.     Wal,  to  be  sure,  his  hoes  has  got  the  gpring- 
bdt,  that  kind  o'  twitches  ap   the  waggin,  and  don't  look  so 
genteel  as  some ;   but,  lordj  massy,  t  was  all  I  could  get     But 
Hepsj,  she  blamed  me  all  the  same.     And  then  she  was  at  me 
Oiiise  she  had  n't  got  no  gloves.      Wal,  I  had  n't  no  gret  o' 
diange  in  mj  pocket,  and  I  wanted  to  keep  it  for  gingerbread 
and  aich  for  the  joung  uns,  so  I  thought  I  'd  jest  borrow  a  pair 
for  her,  and  saj  nothin' ;  and  I  went  over  and  asked  Mis'  Captain 
Brown,  and  over  to  Mis'  Dana's,  and  round   to  two  or  three 
places ;  and  finally  Lady  Lothrop,  she  said  she  'd  give  me  a  old 
pair  o'  hem.    And  I  brought  'em  to  Hepsy ;  and  do  you  believe, 
she  throwed  'em  right  smack  in  my  face.     '  S'poee  I  'm  goin'  to 
wear  such  an  old  dirty  pair  as  that  ? '  says  she.   Wal,  arter  all,  we 
Bot  oat,  and  Hepsy,  she  got  clear  beat  oat ;  and  when  Hepsy  does 
get  beat  out  she  has  tpellij  and  she  goes  on  awful,  and  they  last 
day  arter  day.     Hepsy's  speUs  is  jest  like  these  'ere  northeast 
norms,  —  they  never  do  railly  clear  off,  but  kind  o'  wear  out,  as 
*t  were,  —  and  this  'ere  seems  to  be  about  one  of  her  longest. 
She  was  at  me  this  momin'  fust  thing  'fore  I  was  out  o'  bed,  cry- 
m'  and  goin'  on,  and  castin'  on  it  up  at  me  the  men  she  might  'a 
bed  if  she  had  n't  'a'  bed  me,  and  the  things  they  'd  'a'  done  foi 
her,  jest  as  if  't  was  my  fault.    *  Lordy  massy,  Hepsy,'  says  I,  *  I 
ain't  t*  blame.     I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  bed  'a'  bed  any  on 
'em  yoa  'd  rather.'     Yoa  see  I  wa'  n't  meanin'  no  'fence,  yoo 
know,  but  just  a  bein'  kind  o'  sympathizin'  like,  and  she  flew  at 
me  *t  oncet.     Massy  to  us  I   why,  yoo  'd  'a*  thought  all  them  old 
^odom  and  Gomorrah  sinners  biled  down  wa'n't  nothin'  to  me. 
dhe  did  talk  ridiculous.     I  tried  to  reason  with  her.     Says  I, 
Hepsy,  see  here  now.     Here  you  be  in  a  good  bed,  in  your  own 
koase,  and  your  kindlin's  all  split  to  make  your  fire,  —  and  1 
iplit  every  one  on  'em  after  twelve  o'clock  last  night,  —  and  yoo 
A  goin'  on  at  this  'ere  rate.     Hepsy,'  says  I,  *  it 's  awful.'     But 
brdy  massy,  how  that  'ere  woman  can  talk  1     She  begun  agin, 
lod  I  ooald  n't  get  in  a  word  edgeways  nor  crossways  nor  no- 
ways; and  so  I  jest  got  np  and  went  round  to  the  tavern,  and 
^ere  I  met  Bill  Moss  and  Jake  Marshall,  and  we  had  some 
And  cheese  and  a  little  sotnin  hot  wUh  it,  and  it  kind  o' 
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'curred  t^  me,  u  Hepaj  was  in  one  o'  her  epells,  it  wgnld  be  a 
good  time  to  go  kind  o'  Indiaoing  round  the  countiy  «  spell  tiU  A» 
kind  o'  come  to,  je  know.  Aad  m  I  thought  I  'd  jest  go  f  other 
nde  o'  Ilopkinton  and  see  Oninnj  Walken,— her  that  «M 
housekeeper  to  Lady  Pranklaad,  ye  know, —  and  see  if  I  could  n1 
rake  out  tho  jtertickelara  or  that  'ere  Dench  house.  That  'en 
hoiHe  lias  been  a  lyin'  on  laj  mind  considerable,  along  back." 

Uy  ears  began  to  prick  up  with  great  liveliness  and  aniioatioa 
•t  this  sound  ;  and,  deserting  Cnsar,  I  went  over  and  stood  1^ 
Sam,  and  surveyed  him  with  fixed  attention,  wondering  in  tba 
mean  time  how  a  faouse  could  lie  on  his  mind. 

"Well,"  said  my  grandfather,  "  what  did  you  hear?" 

"  Wal,  I  did  n't  gel  over  to  her  house ;  but  when  I  'd  walked  a 
pretty  good  piece  I  came  acro»>  Widdah  Peters's  son,  Sol  Peters, 
—you  know  him.  Mis'  Badger,  he  lives  over  in  Needmore  witk 
a  groat,  spankin'  old  gal  they  call  Miss  Asphyxy  Smith.  Too  're 
heard  of  Miss  Sphyxy  Smith,  h^n't  you,  Mis'  BadgerF" 

"  Certainly  I  have,"  said  my  grandmotlier. 

"Hiss  Asphyxia  Smith  is  a  smart,  industrious  woman,"  Hid 
Aunt  Lois  i  "  it  is  n't  worth  while  to  talk  so  about  her.  The  mM 
would  i>e  better  off,"  she  continued,  eying  Sam  with  an  air  of 
didactic  severity,  "  if  there  were  mora  people  in  it  tltat  ke^  to 
their  own  business,  like  Miss  Sphyxy." 

"  Wal,  spuz  so,"  said  Sam  Lawson,  with  an  innocent  and  viiir 
oua  droop,  not  in  the  elrghlest  degree  recognising  the  hint;  "bat 
now,  you  see»  I  'm  coming  to  a  pint  Sol,  he  asked  me  if  anybody 
over  to  Oliliown  had  seen  or  heard  anything  of  a  couple  of  clut 
ilea  that  bad  run  away  from  Needmore.  Tbero  was  a  boy  and 
a  gal  about  nine  or  ten  or  under,  that  bad  been  put  out  by  the 
parish.  Tbe  boy  was  livin'  with  Old  Crab  Smith,  and  the  gal 
with  Miss  Sphyxy." 

"  Well,  I  pity  the  child  (hat  Miss  Sphyxy  Smith  haa  taken  ts 
bring  up,  I  must  eay,"  said  my  grandmother.  "What  basinea 
have  old  mi^ds  a  taking  children  to  bring  up,  I  want  :o  know 
Why,  it  is  n't  every  hen  that 's  fit  to  bring  up  chickena.  Ho* 
nme  the  children  there,  anyway  7  " 

"  Wal,  yoQ  we,  there  come  a  woman  along  tt  Cmb  fiaift    I 
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mhh  diese  'ere  children.  Sol  sajrs  thej  're  real  pattj  children, 
—  piittj-beha?ed  as  ever  he  aee.  The  woman,  she  was  took 
iown  and  died  there.  And  so  Old  Crab,  he  took  the  boj ;  an>l 
Hiss  Sphjxj,  she  took  the  gaL" 

**■  Too  bad,"  said  mj  grundmother ;  ^  poor  motherless  babet» 
■nd  nobodj  but  Crab  and  Sphjxy  Smith  to  do  for  'em !  Some- 
body oQght  to  see  about  it" 

**  Wal,  ye  see,  Sol,  he  said  that  Miss  Sphjxj  was  af  bard  as  a 
grindstone  on  this  gal,  and  thej  kep'  the  boj  and  gal  apart,  and 
woold  n't  let  'em  see  nor  speak  to  each  other ;  and  Sol  says  he 
oerer  did  pity  any  poor,  lonesome  little  critter  as  he  did  that  'ere 
little  gal.  She  used  to  lie  abed  nights,  and  sob  and  cry  fit  to 
break  her  little  heart" 

**  I  should  like  to  go  and  talk  to  that  woman ! "  said  my  grand- 
Bother,  vengefully.  ^  I  wonder  folks  can  be  so  mean !  I  won- 
der what  such  folks  think  of  themselves,  and  where  they  expect 
logo  to!" 

*^  Wal,  you  see,"  continued  Sam,  *^  the  young  un  was  spicy ; 
and  when  Miss  Sphyxy  was  down  on  her  too  hard,  the  child,  she 
§i  her,  —  you  know  a  rat  '11  bite,  a  hen  wiU  peck,  and  a  worm 
wiQ  tarn,  —  and  finally  it  come  to  a  fight  between  'em ;  and  Misb 
Sphyxy,  she  gin  her  an  awful  whippin'.  *  Lordy  massy,  Sol,' 
says  I,  when  Sol  was  a  tellin'  me,  *  you  need  n't  say  nothin*  about 
it  That  'ere  gal's  got  arms  like  a  windmill;  she's  a  regular 
brown  thrasher,  she  is,  only  she  ain't  got  no  music  in  her ;  and 
af  she  undertook  to  thrash  me,  she  'd  make  out.' " 

**  Well,  what  became  of  the  children  ?"  said  my  grandmother. 

^Wal,  you  see,  they  nm  off  together;  fact  is,  Sol  says  he 
■lelped  'em  off,  and  told  'em  to  come  over  to  Oldtown.  He  says 
ae  told  'em  to  inquire  for  Deacon  Badger's." 

**  I  believe  so,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  severely.  "  Every  man, 
vooian,  and  child  that  wants  taking  care  of  is  sent  straight  to 
tor  houf^" 

**  And  good  reason  they  should,  Lois,"  said  my  grandmother, 
»ho  was  wide  awake.  ^  I  declare,  people  ouo;ht  to  be  out  Iook« 
Big  for  them.  'Liakim,  yoa  are  always  fiying  about ;  why  dcn't 
fOQ  look 'em  op?" 
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Uncle  Fly  jumped  up  with  nlacritj.  "  To  be  Mira,  tbej  on^ 
to  ba  looked  ftfler,"  he  said,  running  to  the  window.  **  Tbej 
Bught  to  be  looked  afler  right  off;  thej  mast  be  attended  to.' 
And  Uncle  Fly  seemed  to  have  an  indefinite  intention  of  pitch* 
bg  straight  through  the  wiadov  in  pursuit 

Sun  LawBOQ  eyed  him  with  a  serene  gnivi^.  He  felt  Iba 
importance  of  being  possessed  of  all  the  informadoa  the  aubjeol 
In  question  admitted  of,  which  he  was  detennined  to  develop  In 
an  easj  and  leisurely  manner,  without  any  undue  hurry  or  heaL 
"  Mr.  Sheril,"  be  said,  "  the  fust  thing  you  '11  hev  to  find  out  u 
wAcrs  ihey  be.  It 's  no  use  tearin'  round  gen'lly.  Where  be 
they  ?  —  that 's  the  question." 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  said  Uncle  Fly.  "  Well,  what  yo« 
got  to  .^ay  about  that  ?  " 

"  Wal,  you  jesL  set  down  now,  and  be  kind  o'  composed.  I'm 
a  comin'  to  that  'ere  pint  in  time,"  said  Sam.  "  That  'er«  '■  jeit 
what  I  says  to  Sol.  'Sol,'  says  J,  'where  be  theyf  And  Sol, 
he  sayd  to  me, '  I  dunno.  They  might  'a'  gone  with  tbe  Indians,' 
says  Sol, '  or  they  might  'a'  got  lost  in  the  Oldtowo  woods ' ;  —  and 
jest  as  we  was  a  talkin',  we  see  old  Obscue  a  comin'  aloog.  3a 
was  out  on  a  tramp  over  to  Ilopkinton,  Obscue  was,  and  we  asked 
bim  about  'em.  Wal,  Obscue,  be  says  that  a  gal  and  boy  Uka 
what  we  talked  of  had  slep'  in  his  wife's  hut  not  long  aence.  Ton 
know  Ob^cue's  wife  ;  she  makes  baskets,  and  goes  round  lelUn' 
on  'em.  I  could  n't  fairly  get  out  o'  Obscue  what  day  't  was,  nor 
which  way  they  went  arter  j  hut  it  was  dear  that  them  was  Uis 

"  Then,"  said  Uncle  Fly,  "  they  must  be  somewhere.  Tliey 
Biay  have  lost  their  way  in  the  Oldtown  woods,  and  wandered  up 
and  down.  There  ought  to  be  a  party  started  out  to  look  (cc 
'cm  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Now  look  here,  Mr.  Sheril,"  said  Sam,  "  I  think  we  d 
Deiter  kiud  o'  concentrate  our  idees  on  some  one  pint  afora  we 
Mart  nnl,  and  I  'V.  tell  you  what  I  'm  a  thinkin'  of.  Ton  know  . 
tra''  a  telliii'  you  tbut  I  'd  eecn  Hmoke  coming  out  o'  tbe  cbimbiy 
it  the  Dench  liou.se.  I4ow  I  jfst  thought  them  poor  little  lobini 
oiighl  have  jest  i^t  in  there.     You  know  it  stormed  lika  na 
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ftaaot  UM  week,  and  the  little  cTitt«n  might  have  tfxk  ■beltei 
in  that  'ero  tooesome  old  bouse." 

"  Poor  habes  I "  eald  my  graodmotber  "  'Liakim,  you  go  up 
there  and  see." 

"  Well,  I  cell  jaa,"  said  Uncle  Eliakim,  **  I II  be  np  brigot  and 
tmriy  with  my  old  hor«e  and  wagon,  and  go  over  to  the  I>ench 
booae  ftod  see  about  it." 

"  Wal,  now,"  said  Sam,  "  if  f  oa  would  n't  miud,  1 11  just  ride 
VfCf  with  you.  I  wanted  to  kind  o*  go  over  that  'ere  bouM. 
I  *Te  had  it  on  my  mind  a  good  while." 

"  Is  that  the  haunted  house  ?  "  said  I,  in  a  whisper. 

"Wal,  it's  the  one  thej  call  haunted,  but  't  ain't  best  to  be 
"fiud  of  nothin',"  said  Sam,  suirejing  me  patemalljr,  cad  wink- 
bg  very  obviously  with  one  eye  at  Uncle  Eliakim;  quite  forget- 
tiog  the  loug  roll  of  terrible  suggestions  he  hod  made  on  the 
■ame  subject  a  few  eTenings  before. 

"  But  you  told  about  the  man  in  a  l<»ig  red  cloak,  and  the  boy 
ihey  threw  in  a  well,  and  a  woman  in  white." 

"  Lordy  massy,  whal  ears  young  oces  has ! "  said  Saro,  tbrow- 
tng  up  his  hands  palhelically.  **  I  never  thought  as  you  was 
tooimI,  Horace ;  bui  you  must  n't  never  mind  nothin'  about  it 
niere  ain't  really  no  such  thing  as  ghosts." 

*  I  want  to  go  over  and  see  the  bou.'«,"  said  L 

"Well,  well,  you  shall,"  said  Uncle  Fly;  "but  you  must  wake 
up  bright  and  early.     I  shall  be  off  by  six  o'clock." 

"  Well,  now,  mother,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  "I  just  want  to  know 
if  yoa  are  going  to  make  our  house  an  asylum  for  all  the  trarap- 
trs  aod  all  the  stray  children  in  the  neighboring  parishes? 
Have  we  got  (o  keep  these  children,  or  are  we  going  to  send  'em 
bmck  where  Ihey  belong  7  " 

*■  Send  'em  back  to  Old  Crab  Smith  and  Miss  Sphyxy  f  "  swd 
■y  grandmother.     "  I  'd  like  to  see  myself  doing  that." 

"Well,  then,  are  ws  going  to  maintain  'em?"  sud  Aunt 
Lois;  "because  I  want  to  know  definitely  what  this  is  coming 

*^  We  11  see,"  said  my  g-andmoiher.  *  It 's  our  business  to 
■n  (rod  aa  ve  have  opp<MlBiiity      V«  must  a't  reap  ibe  ooroen 
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J)  oar  fleldb,  nor  beat  off  all  oor  olive-berries,  but  le^ve  'em  tm 
the  poor,  (he  Tatherless,  and  the  widow,  Scriptare  uja." 

"  Well,  I  guess  our  olive-berrien  are  pretty  well  bemton  off 
DOW,  and  our  fields  reaped,  corners  and  all,"  said  Lois ;  "  and  1 
doo't  Bee  why  we  Deeds  mast  intermeddle  with  childreD  that  tht 
•eloctmen  in  Needmore  have  put  out." 

Now  Aunt  Lois  wtu  a  fintC-rate  belligerent  power  in  tra 
family  circle,  and  in  many  caseH  carried  all  before  her ;  but  mj 
grandmollier  always  bore  her  down  on  queetions  like  these,  ani 
it  was  agreed,  nem.  eon.,  that  the  expedition  to  look  up  tSt 
wanderers  should  take  place  tbe  next  morning. 

The  matter  being  thus  arranged,  Sam  settled  back  with  a  joju- 
lar  freedom  of  mnnner,  surveying  the  fire,  and  flopping  his  luuidi 
over  ii.  smiling  to  himself  in  a,  manner  that  made  it  evident  that 
he  had  a  further  reserve  of  something  on  hia  mind  to  communt- 
catti,  "  This  'ere  Miss  Sphjsy  Smith  'a  a  rich  old  gal,  and  'muin' 
smurl  to  work,"  he  began.  ■*  Tell  you,  she  holdn  all  she  gela. 
Old  Sol,  be  told  me  a  story  'bout  her  that  was  ft  pret^  good 

"  What  was  it  7  "  said  my  grandmother. 

"  Wal,  ye  see,  you  'member  old  Parson  Jeduthnn  Kendal^ 
that  lives  up  in  Sionytown  :  he  lost  bis  wife  a  year  a^  last 
Thanksgiving,  and  he  thought 't  was  about  time  he  bed  another; 
so  he  comes  down  and  consults  our  Parson  Lotbrop.  Saya  he, 
'I  want  a  good,  smart,  neat,  economical  woman,  with  a  good 
property.  I  don't  care  nothin'  about  her  bein'  handsome.  Id 
fact.  1  nin't  particular  about  anything  else,'  says  he.  Wal,  Par« 
wa  Loihrop,  says  he, '  I  think,  if  that 's  the  case,  I  know  jest  tbe 
vomon  to  suit  ye.  She  owns  a  clear,  handsome  proper^,  and 
Ae  's  neat  and  economical ;  but  she 's  no  beauty.'  '  O,  beauty  u 
tiothin  1.^  at,  says  Parson  Kendal) ;  and  so  he  took  the  dliwy 
lion.  Wal,  one  day  be  hitched  up  his  old  ooe-hoas  shay,  and 
kind  o*  bruijhed  up,  and  I'larted  off  a  courtin'.  Wal,  the  parsoa 
he  come  lo  the  house,  and  he  was  tickled  to  pieces  with  the  looki 
o'  things  out.iide,  'cau:<e  the  house  is  all  well  shingled  and  pi 
;.hI,  anil  there  ain't  a  picket  loose  nor  a  ntul  waotin'  DO«ht»« 
This  'ere 's  the  woman  for  me,'  says  Parson  K,AdalL     8o  W 
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gnea  ap  and  raps  hard  on  the  front  door  with  his  whip>handle» 
WaL  you  see,  Miss  Sphjxy,  she  was  jest  goin'  out  to  help  get  io 
her  hay.  She  had  on  a  pair  o'  dompin'  cowhide  boots,  and  a 
pitchfork  in  her  hand,  just  goin'  oat  when  she  heard  the  rap. 
80  she  come  jest  as  she  was  to  the  front  door.  Now  you  know 
Furson  Kendall 's  a  little  midget  of  a  man ;  but  he  stood  there 
00  the  step  kind  o*  smilin'  and  genteel,  lickin'  his  lips  and  lookin' 
¥^  agreeable !  Wal,  the  front  door  kind  o'  stuck,  —  front  doors 
gen'allj  do,  ye  know,  *cause  they  ain't  opened  very  ofVeiu  —  and 
Mi«»s  Sphyxy,  she  had  to  pull  and  haul  and  put  to  all  her  strength, 
and  finally  it  come  open  with  a  bang,  and  she  'pean^l  to  the  par- 
goo,  pitchfork  and  all,  sort  o'  frownin'  like. 

^  *  What  do  you  want  ?  '  says  she  ;  for  you  see  Miss  Sphyxy 
ain't  DO  way:?  tender  to  the  men. 

**  *  I  want  to  see  Miss  Anphyxia  Smith,'  says  he,  very  civil, 
thinking  she  was  the  hired  gaL 

**  *  i  'm  Miss  Asphyxia  Smith,'  says  she.  *•  What  do  you  want 
ti'me?' 

^  Parson  Kendall,  he  jest  took  one  good  look  on  her,  from  top 
to  toe.  *  NothifC^  says  he,  and  turned  right  round  and  went 
down  the  steps  like  Ughtnin'. 

**  The  way  she  banged  that  'ere  door,  Sol  said,  was  lively. 
He  jumped  into  his  shay,  and  I  tell  you  his  old  boss  was  waked 
op  for  once.  The  way  that  'ere  old  shay  spun  and  bounced  was 
i  sight.  And  when  he  come  to  Oldtown,  Parson  Lothrop  was 
walkin'  out  in  his  wig  and  cocked  hat  and  ruffles,  as  serene  as  a 
pidar,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  to  him  as  handsome  as  a  gen- 
tleman  could ;  but  Parson  Kendall,  he  driv  right  by  and  never 
bowed.  He  was  awful  riled.  Parson  Kendall  was;  but  he 
ooold  n't  say  nothin',  'cause  he  'd  got  all  he  asked  for.  But  the 
ilory  got  out,  and  Sol  and  the  men  heard  it,  and  you  'd  a  thought 
they  'd  never  be  done  laughin'  about  it.  Sol  says,  if  he  was  to 
be  hong  for  it  the  next  minute,  he  never  can  help  laughin'  when 
he  thinks  how  kind  o'  scared  little  Parson  Kendall  looked  when 
ifiag  Asphyxia  'peared  to  him  on  the  doorstep." 

^  W«  II  well,  well,"  said  Uncle  Eliakim,  ^  if  we  are  going  to 
iM  Denui  hou&«  to-morrow  morning,  yoo  must  all  be  ap  early 
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fiM*  I  mean  to  be  off  by  daylight ;  aod  we  'd  better  ftU  g<t  to  bad. 
Witb  whicb  remark  be  fluttered  out  of  the  kilcben. 

"  'Liakira  '11  be  along  here  bj  ten  o'clock  to-morrow,"  laid  taj 
grandfather,  quietly.  "  I  don't  suppose  he 's  promised  more  tban 
forty  people  to  do  eomethiag  for  them  to-morrow  momiog." 

"  Yee,"  eaid  Aunt  Lois,  "  aad  the  linch-pins  of  the  wagon  are 
probably  lost,  and  the  tire  of  the  wheels  Bpiung ;  but  be  11 
be  op  before  daylig^  Mtd  B^rbe  get  akng  aw  *^m  !■  tba 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

TBS   TUtT  TO   TBX   BAURTEO  BOUM. 

MT  ktory  now  npproackes  a  point  in  which  I  am  soon  t* 
meet  ftod  uegia  to  feel  the  force  of  a  train  of  ctrcaiDstaDon 
>hich  ruled  and  stufted  my  whole  life.  That  I  bad  been  bitherto 
■  •omewbat  exceptional  chiM  maj  perhaps  have  been  made  ap- 
parent in  (be  incidentB  I  have  narrated.  J  waa  not,  in  fiict,  in 
Ibe  least  tike  what  an  average  healthy  boy  onghl  to  be.  Mj 
brother  Bill  wa«  exactly  that,  and  Dothing  more.  He  was  a 
good,  growing,  well-lira  tied,  juiifortably  disposed  animal,  reason- 
^ly  docile,  and  capable,  under  fair  government,  of  being  made  to 
^  exactly  in  any  paths  his  ciders  choae  to  mark  out  for  hira. 

It  had  been  sellled,  the  night  after  my  father'o  funeral,  that 
toy  Uncle  Jacob  waa  to  hare  biro  for  a  farm-boy,  to  worh  in  tha 
Mjmmer  on  the  farm,  and  to  pick  ap  his  education  as  he  might  at 
the  di-^irict  M^hool  in  the  winter  season ;  and  thus  my  mother  was 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  his  supfcrt,  and  Aunt  Lois  of  his  super- 
Buoo^  activity  in  our  home  depaHmenL  To  me  the  loss  was  a 
imall  one  ;  for  except  a  very  slight  sympathy  of  souls  in  the  mat- 
ter of  fish-hookn  and  popguQs,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  feet 
ing  that  we  had  in  common.  I  had  a  perfect  passion  for  books, 
tod  he  had  a  solid  and  weU-pn.nounced  horror  of  them,  which 
teems  to  belong  to  the  nature  of  a  growing  boy.  I  could  read,  as 
br  a  kind  of  preternatural  instinc:,  as  soon  aa  I  could  walk  ;  and 
reading  wa^  with  me  at  ten  years  a  devouring  passion.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  book  wa;  that  was  led  in  my  Ticinily,  I  lead  it  tu 
by  an  irre^i-tible  fascination.  To  be  sure.  I  preferred  ftories, 
tistory,  and  lively  narrative,  where  such  material  was  to  be  had ; 
bat  the  passion  for  reading  was  like  aunger,  —  it  must  be  fed,  and, 
'<D  the  absence  of  palalable  food,  preyed  ,ipon  what  it  could  Snd. 
So  it  caiae  to  pass  that  tbeoIogi:al  tracts,  treatises  Ml  agricullara. 
tld  isniioaa, — Boythinj,  ic  sbwl,  that  onald  be  raked  out  of  tha 
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barrels  and  boxes  in  my  gnndfather's  garret,—  voald  hold  me  ab 
lorbed  in  sopoe  ebady  nook  of  the  house  wlien  I  oDgbt  to  have  teei 
(lut  playing  Hg  a  proper  boj  should.  1  did  not,  of  course,  under 
■land  the  hitlfof  what  1  read,  ojtd  miBcalltsl  the  wonk  to  mjitell 
ill  a  way  thnt  would  have  been  lauglmble  had  anybody  heaiil  me 
but  ihe  Eti-aiige,  unknown  Bounds  Blimulated  vague  and  dream} 
images  in  my  mind,  vrhich  were  continually  seething,  changiog 
and  interweaving,  like  fog-wreaths  by  moonlight,  and  formed  ■ 
phaniaamagoria  in  wliii/h  I  took  a  quaint  and  solemn  deliglit. 

But  (here  was  one  peculiarity  of  my  cbiMbood  which  I  have 
be.'iitai«d  with  an  odd  sort  of  reluctance  to  speak  of,  and  yet 
which  so  powerfully  influenced  and  determined  my  life,  and  thai 
Df  all  witli  whom  1  was  counccteit,  that  it  mu£t  find  aome  place 
here.  1  wa.^,  as  I  i-uiU,  diviiiny  and  imagi'iative^  with  a  mind  full 
of  vague  yearnings.  liut  beside  that,  through  an  extreme  deli- 
cacy  of  nervous  organization,  my  childish  steps  were  surrounded 
by  a  I'pecies  of  vision  or  apparition  to  clear  and  distinct  that  I 
often  found  grt-at  diiruulty  in  discriminating  between  the fonna of 
real  life  and  these  shifting  shapes,  ihat  had  every  appearance  at 
reality,  except  that  they  dissolved  at  the  touch.  All  my  bvoiiM 
hauntd  had  their  particular  shapes  and  forms,  which  it  afforded 
me  infinite  amusement  to  waich  in  their  varying  movements. 

Fariicularly  at  night,  after  I  had  gone  to  bed  and  the  candle 
tvas  removed  from  my  room,  the  whole  atmosphere  around  my 
ncd  seemed  like  that  which  Raphael  has  shadowed  forth  around 
bis  Madonna  San  Sisto,  —  a  palpitating  crowd  of  faces  and  formt 
changing  in  dim  and  gliding  quietude.  I  haro  often  wondered 
whether  any  personal  experience  similar  to  mine  suggested  to  the 
artist  this  living  background  to  his  picture.  For  the  nwst  part, 
these  phantasms  were  agreeable  to  me,  and  filled  me  with  a 
dreamy  delight.  Sometimes  distinct  scenes  or  visions  would  rise 
t>efore  my  mind,  in  which  I  seemed  to  look  far  beyond  the  walk 
of  the  house,  and  to  i-ce  things  pa>sing  wherein  were  aevet^ 
actors,  I  remember  one  of  these,  whi::ii  I  saw  very  ot^en,  repre- 
senting a  venerable  old  white-hciided  man  playing  on  a  violin. 
He  was  aluayg  aci-ompaiiied  by  u  tall,  [tiiiji'siii;,  woman,  dressed 
in  a  sirange,  outlandish  coaVime.in  which  I  partic^alarly  nmaiked 
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B  faj<tfa  far  otp  of  a  peculiar  form.  As  he  played,  the  w^man  itp- 
peared  lo  dance  iii  lime  to  the  muaic.  Another  sc-ene  which  fre- 
queiitl}:  presented  itself  to  my  ejes  was  that  of  a  green  meadow 
bj-  ihe  tide  of  a  lake  of  very  caJm  water.  From  a  grove  on  on< 
•ide  of  the  lake  would  issue  a  miniature  form  of  a  Homaii  clotht-d 
in  white,  with  a  wide  goldeo  girdle  around  her  waist,  and  long, 
black  hair  hanging  down  to  her  middle,  which  ehe  conihinily 
«moDihed  down  with  both  her  hands,  with  a  gentle,  rhythmical 
movenient,  as  she  approached  me.  Ai  a  certain  point  of  ap- 
proacli,  she  always  turned  her  back,  and  began  a  rapid  rvircal 
into  the  gro^e;  and  invariably  as  she  turned  there  apptHred  be- 
hind her  the  image  of  a  little  misshapen  dwarf,  who  pattered  after 
htr  with  ridiculous  movemenis  which  always  made  me  laugh. 
Ni^ht  after  night,  during  a  certain  year  of  my  life,  this  paab»> 
mime  never  failed  to  follow  the  ej[tingui>hment  of  the  candle,  and 
it  WHS  to  me  a  never-failing  source  of  deligtiL  One  thing  wad 
peculiar  about  these  forms, —  they  appeared  to  cause  a  vibration 
of  the  great  central  nerves  of  the  body,  as  when  a  barp^tring  is 
struck.  So  1  could  feci  in  myself  ibe  jar  of  the  dwarf's  patter- 
ing feet,  the  soil,  rhythmic  movement  of  the  little  woman  stroking 
down  her  long  hair,  the  vibrations  of  the  violin,  and  the  steps  of 
the  dancing  old  woiflan.  Nobody  knew  of  this  still  and  hidden 
world  of  plcHSure  which  was  thus  nightly  open  to  me.  My 
mother  used  often  to  wonder,  when,  hours  after  she  put  me  to 
bed.  ^he  would  dnd  me  lying  perfectly  quiet,  with  my  eyes  wide- 
ly and  calmly  open.  Once  or  twice  1  undtriook  to  tell  her  wbst 
1  WW,  but  was  hushed  up  with,  "  Nonsen^iR,  child  1  there  bat  n't 
bet-n  anybody  in  the  room  ;  you  should  n't  talk  so." 

The  one  thing  that  was  held  above  all  things  sacred  and  invio 
kbie  in  a  child's  education  in  those  old  Puritan  days  was  lo  form 
haliiis  of  truth.  Every  statement  received  an  immediate  and 
stieeivmonious  sifting,  and  anything  that  looked  in  the  lea'^I  like 
■  d«:panure  from  actual  verity  was  met  w!th  prompt  and  sirin- 
fi-nt  di^'eouragemeol.  When  my  mjlher  re|ieated  before  Aunt 
r»i^  Hime  of  my  ^^tran^e  s:iyin?.'<,  she  was  met  with  the  d'lwtt. 
i^di  declaration:  "That  c-hild  will  be  an  awful  liar,  Susy,  if 
rou  don't  keep  a  Mtrict  lookout  on  him.  Don't  yna  let  hita  tell 
ion  any  Mories  Ukc  thaL" 
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So  I  earlj  learned  silence ;  but  mj  own  eonfldence  in  the  real 
ity  of  mj  secondary  world  was  not  a  whit  diminished.  Lika 
Galileo,  irho  said,  "  It  doea  move,  neTertheleas,"  so  I,  when  I  onoe 
had  the  candle  out  ai  night,  snapped  my  fingen  mentally  at  Aont 
Lois,  and  enjoyed  my  vision. 

One  peculierily  of  these  appearances  was  that  oertmn  of  th«B 
eeemed  like  a  sort  of  genii  loei, — shapes  helonging  to  ceruin 
pliices.  The  apparition  of  the  ftury  woninn  with  the  gotdeo  ^rdh 
only  appeared  in  a  certain  room  where  I  slept  one  year,  and 
which  bad  acroes  one  of  it.'^  comers  a  sort  of  closet  called  a  bufieL 
From  this  buffet  the  vision  look  its  rise,  and  when  my  parents 
moved  to  another  house  it  never  appeared  again. 

A  similar  event  in  my  shadow-world  bad  marked  onr  com- 
ing to  my  grandmother's  to  live.  The  old  violin-player  and  bif 
wilu  liLid  for  a  long  time  been  my  nightly  enteriainen ;  but  the 
fii^t  night  after  we  were  established  in  the  apartment  given  up  to 
our  u?e  by  Aunt  Lois,  I  saw  them  enter  as  they  usually  did,  seem- 
ing to  come  right  through  the  wall  of  the  room.  They,  how- 
ever, surveyed  the  apartment  with  B  sort  of  confused,  disooo- 
tented  movement,  and  seemed  to  talk  to  each  other  with  their 
backs  to  me  ;  finally  I  heard  the  old  woman  say,  **  We  can't  stay 
here,"  and  immediately  I  saw  them  passing  throagh  the  wall  of 
the  house.  I  saw  after  them  as  clearly  at  if  the  wall  had  dia* 
solved  and  given  my  eyes  the  vision  of  all  out  of  doors.  They 
went  to  my  grandfather's  wood-pile  and  looked  irresolutely  nmnd  j 
finally  they  mounted  on  the  pile,  and  seemed  to  unk  giadoalfy 
through  it  and  disappear,  and  I  never  saw  them  afterwards 

But  another  of  the  companions  of  my  solitude  was  tnore  ocn- 
stant  to  me.  This  was  the  form  of  a  young  boy  of  about  mj 
own  age,  who  for  a  year  past  had  frequently  come  to  me  at  sigh^ 
and  seemed  to  look  lovingly  upon  me,  and  with  whom  I  need  b> 
bave  a  sort  of  social  communion,  without  words,  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  to  me  far  more  perfect  than  human  language.  I 
tiiojght  to  him,  and  in  return  I  received  silent  demonstrations  of 
fvmptitliy  and  fellowship  from  him.  I  called  him  Harvey,  and 
used,  as  1  Jny  looking  in  bis  face,  mentally  to  tell  him  many  tfaingi 
about  the  book4  T  read,  the  games  I  played,  and  the  childish  jo}t 
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lod  griefs  I  bsd ;  and  in  return  he  seemed  to  express  aScctioB 
md  ■ympathf  by  a  strange  communiration,  as  lovers  someiimei 
tolk  U>  each  other  bj  distant  glances. 

Attendant  on  all  these  exceptional  experiences,  perhaps  t«> 
tabing  from  them,  was  a  peculiar  manner  of  viewing  the  hutnao 
beiop  bj  whom  I  was  surrounded.  It  is  common  now-a-dajs  to 
KpCAlc  of  the  sphere  or  emanation  that  surrounds  a  person.  To 
mj  childish  mind  there  was  a  vivid  perception  of  somecuing  cf 
Ibis  naiore  with  regard  to  ever^  one  whom  1  approached.  Ther* 
wera  people  for  whom  I  bad  a  violent  and  instinctive  avervon. 
wboae  presence  in  the  room  gave  me  a  pain  so  positive  that  it 
(evmed  almost  physical,  and  others,  again,  to  whom  I  was.  strong- 
tj  aitiuited,  and  whose  presence  neai  roe  filled  roe  with  agree- 
able sensationii,  of  which  I  could  give  no  very  definite  account. 
For  this  reason,  I  suppose,  the  judgroents  which  different  people 
ibrmed  concerning  roe  varied  extremely.  Miss  Mebitable,  for 
example,  by  whom  I  was  strongly  attracted,  thought  me  one  of 
Ibe  most  amiable  of  boys ;  while  my  poor  Aunt  Lois  was  certain 
I  was  one  of  the  most  trying  children  that  ever  were  bom. 

Uy  poor  mother  I  I  eurely  loved  her,  and  yet  her  deficient 
rilal  force,  her  continual  sadness  and  discouragement,  acted  OD 
my  nerves  as  a  constant  weight  and  distress,  against  which  I 
blindly  and  instinctively  struggled  ;  while  Aont  Lois's  very  foot- 
step on  the  stair  seemed  to  rouse  every  nerve  of  combativenesi 
in  my  little  body  into  a  slate  of  bristling  tension.  I  remember 
that  when  I  was  about  six  or  seven  years  old  I  bad  the  scarlet- 
fever,  and  Aunt  Lois,  who  was  a  roost  rampant  and  eoergetie 
Bck-Dorse,  undertook  lo  wateh  with  me ;  but  my  cries  and  resist- 
ance were  so  terrible  that  I  was  ihoiight  to  be  going  deranged. 
Pioally  the  matter  was  adjusted  by  Sam  Lawson's  offering  to 
uke  the  place,  upon  which  I  becacie  perfectly  tranquil,  and  re- 
Mgned  myself  into  his  hands  with  the  greatest  oompoeure  and 
deeoram.  Sam  was  lo  me,  during  my  childhood,  a  guide,  phi- 
loac^her,  and  friend.  Tbe  lazy,  easy,  indeflnit«  atmosphere  of 
being  that  surrounded  bim  was  to  me  like  the  haze  of  Indian 
mnuBer  over  a  laods'af  ^  and  I  delighted  to  bask  in  it  Nocb- 
im  abtm)  him  was  any  more  (xed  thai  the  wavering  shadow* 
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of  clouds ;  be  was  a  bonndless  world  of  DBrnoivE  and  drauij 
iu;TgestioD,  tending  lo  do  poiot  and  having  no  end,  and  in  it 
I  duligbled.  Sam,  besides,  bad  a  parUalitj  for  all  tboM  haanti 
in  which  I  took  pleasure.  Near  our  bouse  wa«  the  old  town 
burying-ground,  where  reposed  the  bones  of  generalioDB  of  In- 
dian HaciieniR,  eldnra,  pastors,  and  teachers,  converted  from  the 
will!  fo^e^<t3,  wlio,  GhristianiEed  and  churdied,  died  in  the  faitlii 
and  were  gnlliered  into  Chri°lian  burial.  On  its  green  hillocks  I 
Wed  to  sit  nrid  watch  and  dream  long  after  sundown  or  moco- 
rise,  and  fano-y  I  eaw  baudg  of  wavering  Bhnpe8,  and  hope  itjtl 
some  one  out  of  the  crowd  might  have  a  smile  of  recognition  or 
a  epirilual  word  for  me. 

My  mother  and  grandmother  and  Aunt  Lois  were  horrw 
stricken  by  sui^h  prop^^nsilies,  indicating  neither  more  nor  lest 
than  indefinite  couglis  and  colds,  with  early  death  in  the  reari 
and  however  mucli  in  the  way  a  little  boy  aiwHyij  seemed  in  those 
Unieii  in  the  active  patlis  of  Ills  elders,  yet  it  was  still  esteemed 
a  primary  duly  to  keep  him  in  the  world.  "Horace,  what  dj 
you  go  and  sit  in  the  graveyard  for?"  would  my  grandmother 
say.     "  I  should  think  you  'd  be  'fraid  sometbiog  would  'pear  to 

"  1  want  something  to  appear,  grandrootber." 
"  F^haw,  pshaw  1  no,  you  don'L     What  do  you  want  to  be  M 
odd  for  ?     Don't  yau  ever  say  such  things." 

Satii,  liiiwever,  was  williug  to  aid  and  abet  me  in  Btrolling  and 
louojiing  anynhi-re  and  at  auy  hour,  and" lent  a  willing  ear  tomj 
lalett  jf  nliut  I  saw,  tind  bad  in  bis  capacious  wallet  a  pendent 
story  or  a  ^pifitua)  precedent  for  anything  that  I  could  mention- 
On  this  nljilit,  after  he  had  left  me,  I  went  to  bed  with  my 
mind  full  of  tlie  haunii'd  house,  and  all  that  was  to  be  hoped  or 
feared  I'rora  its  exploration.  Whether  this  was  the  canse  or  oot, 
iLe  reeiit  was  that  Harvey  appeared  nearer  and  more  frieodlj 
than  ever ;  and  he  held  by  his  hand  another  boy,  whose  figme 
appenred  to  me  like  a  faintly  disci-rned  form  in  a  mist.  Som» 
(iinc-;  ihi'  mi^t  scemeil  lo  waver  and  part,  and  I  caught  indislind  i 
flimp^es  of  brigJit  yellow  curls  and  clear  blue  eyes,  and  tbn  I 
Harvpy  smiled  and  shook  his  liead.     When  he  began  to  disip 
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femr,  bo  ^d  to  me,  "  Good  by  ";  and  I  felt  an  inward  asaaranca 
Am  he  WHA  about  to  leave  me.  I  said  my  "  Good  by  "  aloud, 
nd  alretched  out  my  bands. 

"  Why,  Horace,  Horace  I"  said  my  mother,  waking  suddenly 
M  the  aouad  of  my  Toice,  —  "Horace,  wake  up;  you've  beeo 
dfeanuDff-" 

I  bad  not  even  been  asleep,  but  I  did  not  tell  hei  90,  and  tnro- 
^  over,  as  I  usually  did  when  (he  curt^n  fell  orer  my  dream* 
land,  I  was  soon  asleep.  I  woe  wide  awake  with  the  earlieal 
peep  of  dawn  the  next  morning,  and  biid  finished  dressing  my- 
self before  my  mother  awoke. 

Ours  was  an  early  household,  and  the  brisk  tap  of  Aunt 
Lois's  footsteps,  and  the  rattling  of  chairs  and  dishes  in  thr 
kitchen,  showed  that  breakfast  was  iu  active  preparation. 

Hy  grandfather's  prediction  with  regard  to  my  Uncle  Eliakiia 
proved  only  too  correct.  The  fact  wa.',  that  the  poor  man  lived 
slways  in  the  whirl  of  a  perfect  Maelstrom  of  promiMS  and  eu* 
gagemeots,  which  were  constantly  converging  towards  every  hour 
of  his  unoccupied  lime.  His  old  wagon  and  horse  both  fell 
the  effects  of  such  incestiant  activity,  and  such  deficient  care  and 
attention  aa  were  consequent  upon  it,  and  were  at  all  ^mes  in  a 
Slate  of  dilapidation.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  next  morning 
oiDe,  ten,  and  eleven  o'clock  appeared,  and  no  Uncle  Eliakim. 

Sam  LawaoQ  had  for  more  than  two  hours  been  seated  in  an 
expectant  attitude  on  our  doorstep ;  but  as  the  san  shone  warm, 
nd  be  had  a  targe  mug  of  cider  between  his  hands,  be  appeared 
o  enjoy  his  mind  with  great  equanimity. 

Aunt  Iiois  moved  about  the  bouse  with  an  air  and  manner  of 
■harp  contempt,  which  exhibited  itself  even  in  the  way  she  did 
ber  household  tasks.  She  put  down  plates  as  if  she  despised 
Aim,  and  laid  slicks  of  wood  on  the  fire  with  defiant  thump%  as 
■ud)  aa  to  say  that  she  knew  some  things  that  had  got  to  be  in 
time  and  place  if  others  were  not     but  fhe  spake  no  word. 

Aunt  Lois,  as  I  have  jften  sud  before,  was  a  good  Christian, 
■ad  held  it  her  duty  to  govern  her  tongue.  True,  she  said  many 
iharp  and  biiter  things ;  but  nobody  bu'  herself  and  her  God 
Knew  bow  many  more  sbe  woold  have  said  had  she  not  reined 
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berMilf  up  in  conscicntioaa  •iteDce.  But  never  was  then  ■  w» 
mui  wtioee  aiknce  could  express  more  contempt  and  displottmra 
than  hers.  You  couM  feel  it  in  the  air  about  you,  though  Bha 
never  Baid  a  word.  You  could  feel  it  in  the  rustle  of  her  draai| 
in  the  tap  of  ber  bfels  over  the  floor,  in  the  occasionftl  fla»b  of 
her  sharp,  black  eye.  Slie  was  like  a  tbunder-cload  whoM  qsiet 
a  porleiitous,  and  from  which  you  every  moment  expect  a  flaik 
a  in  explosion.  This  whole  morning's  excursion  was  contnrj 
lo  her  mind  and  judgment, —  an  ill-advised,  ill-judgod,  shiftlaai 
pn]3««ding,  and  being  entered  on  in  a  way  aa  sbiftlesa. 

"  Wiiat  time  do  you  suppose  it  is,  mother?"  she  at  last  mid  to 
ray  grandmother,  who  was  busy  in  her  buttery. 

"  Massy,  Lois  I  1  dare  n't  look,"  called  out  mj  grandmotlier 
who  was  apt  to  fall  behindhand  of  her  desires  in  the  amount  of 
work  lihe  could  bring  to  pass  of  a  morning.     "  t  don't  want  to 

"Well,  it's  eleven  o'clock,"  said  Lois,  relendessly,  "and  do 
signs  of  Uncle  'Liakim  yet;  and  there's  Sam  lAwaon,  I  a'pow 
he's  going  to  spend  the  day  on  our  doorslep." 

Sum  Law^n  looked  after  my  Aunt  Lois  aa  she  went  oat  <£ 
the  kitchen.  "  Lordy  massy,  Horace,  I  would  o't  be  so  kind  oT 
unreconciled  as  she  is  all  the  time  for  nothin'.  Now  /  mi^t  gal 
iuto  a  flu^rer  'cause  /  'm  kep'  a  wailin',  but  I  doo'l.  I  think  it'a 
our  duty  to  be  willin'  lo  wait  quiet  till  things  oome  round ;  tbii 
'ere  'e  a  world  where  things  can't  be  driv',  and  folks  must  n't 
'heir  heart  on  haviu'  everything  come  out  jes'  so,  'canse  ef  they 
io  ihey  '11  altera  he  in  a  stew,  like  Hepsy  and  Mias  Loid  tberb 
Let  'em  jeai  wait  quiet,  and  things  allers  do  come  nmnd  in  lbs 
Wid  as  wi-11  or  belter  'n  ef  you  worried." 

And  as  if  to  illustrate  and  justify  this  trtun  of  thought,  Unck 
Gliaktm's  wagon  at  this  moment  came  round  the  oomer  of  the 
•4reel.  driving  at  a  distracted  pace.  The  good  man  came  with 
ich  headlong  speed  and  vivacity  that  his  straw  hat  was  taka 
off  by  the  breeze,  and  flew  far  behind  him,  and  he  shot  op  lo  'Ml 
dour,  as  he  uKUitlly  did  to  that  of  the  meeting-house,  as  if  k( 
were  going  to  drive  straight  in. 

"Lordy  massy,  Mr.  Sheril,"  said  Sam,  "dtni't  get  oat;  II 
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^t  joar  hat     Horace,  you  jest  ran  aad  pick  it  up ;  thai  'a  a 
good  boy." 

1  ran  accord! ogly,  but  my  uncle  had  sprung  out  as  lirely  as  an 
autumn  grasshopper.  ^  I  Ve  been  through  a  sea  of  troubles  this 
morning,**  he  said.  ^  I  lent  my  waggin  to  Jake  Marshall  yester- 
day afternoon,  to  take  his  wife  a  ride.  I  thought  if  Jake  was  a 
mind  to  pay  the  poor  woman  any  attention,  I  'd  help ;  but  when 
he  brought  it  back  last  night,  one  of  the  bolts  was  broken,  and 
the  harness  gave  out  in  two  places.** 

^  Want  to  know  ?  "  said  Sam,  leisurely  examining  the  establish- 
ment. ^*I  think  the  neighbors  ought  to  subscribe  to  keep  up 
your  team,  Mr.  Sheril,  for  it 's  free  to  the  hull  on  *em.** 

''And  what  thanks  does  he  get?**  said  Aunt  Lois,  sharply. 
•*  Well,  Uncle  *Liakim,  it 's  almost  dinner-time." 

^  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  Lois.  But  there 's  been  a 
lot  o*  things  to  do  this  morning.  Just  as  I  got  the  waggin  mended 
come  Aunt  Bathsheba  Sawin*s  boy  and  put  me  in  mind  that  I 
promised  to  carry  her  com  to  grind ;  and  I  had  to  stop  and  take 
that  round  to  mill ;  and  then  I  remembered  the  pills  that  was  to 
go  to  Hannah  Dexter  —  ** 

^  I  dare  say,  and  forty  more  things  like  it,**  said  Aunt  Lois. 

**  Well,  jump  in  now,'*  said  Uncle  Fly ;  "  we  '11  be  over  and 
back  in  no  time.** 

*^  Tou  may  as  well  put  it  off  till  after  dinner  now,**  said  Aunt 
Lois. 

**•  Could  n*t  stop  for  that,**  said  Uncle  'Liakim ;  ^  my  afternoon 
is  all  full  now.  I  *ve  got  to  be  in  twenty  places  before  night'' 
And  away  we  rattled,  while  Aunt  Lois  stood  looking  after  ns 
in  silent,  unutterable  contempt. 

**  Stop !  stop !  stop  1  Whoa  I  whoa  I "  said  Unde  'Liakim, 
drawing  suddenly  up.  ** There's  that  plaster  for  Widdah  P^ 
ters,  after  all.  I  wonder  if  Lois  would  n't  just  run  up  with  it.** 
B}  thi<*  time  he  had  turned  the  horse,  who  ran,  with  his  usual 
Mnii<;htforward,  blind  directneHs,  in  a  right  line,  against  tho 
iiiorstep  again. 

**  Well,  what  now  ?  **  said  Aunt  Lois,  appearing  at  the  door. 

**■  Why,  Lois,  I  *ve  just  come  back  to  tell  you  I  for^  T  prom 
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Red  to  carry  WidJab  Pel«rs  that  planter  for  Ijcabago;  mnldBl 
rou  jurit  find  time  lo  run  up  there  with  it  7  " 

"  Well,  give  it  to  me,"  eaid  AuDt  Lois,  with  sharp  preciuaft 
uid  an  air  of  desperate  patience. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will,"  said  Uncle  Fly,  standing  up  and  banning 
■  rapid  search  into  that  series  of  pockets  which  form  a  distu- 
guishing  mark  of  masculine  habiliments,  —  searching  with  sndi 
bnrried  seal  that  he  really  seemed  intent  od  tearing  himself  tn 
pieces.  "HiTc't  is!  —  no,  pshaw,  pshaw  I  that's  my  bandkeik 
chiefl  O,  here!  — pshaw,  pshaw!  Why,  where  is  it  ?  Didn't 
I  pat  il  in  ?  —  or  did  I  —  O,  here  it  is  in  my  vestpocket ;  no^ 
though.  Where  a  plague ! "  and  Uncle  Fly  sprang  from  Um 
wagon  and  began  liis  usual  active  round-and-ronnd  chase  after 
himself,  sinppini;  his  pockets,  now  before  and  now  behind,  and 
whirling  like  a  diincing  dervis,  while  Aunt  Lois  stood  r^aidinn 
bim  with  stony  composure. 

"  If  you  eoiiid  ever  thiuk  where  anything  was,  before  yon  bft- 
gan  to  talk  about  it,  it  would  be  an  iruprovement,"  she  SMd. 

"Well,  fact  is,"  said  Uncie  Eliakim,  "now  I  think  of  it,  MV 
Sheril  made  me  change  my  coat  Just  as  I  came  oat,  and  that  li 
the  whole  on  't.  You  just  run  up,  Lois,  and  tell  Mi^  Sheril  t« 
send  one  of  the  boys  down  to  Widdab  Peters's  with  the  plaator 
shell  find  in  the  pocket,  —  rigbt-baitd  aide.  Come  now,  gM 
up." 

These  last  words  were  addressed,  not  to  Aunt  Lms,  bnt  to  tlw 
Uorse,  who,  kept  in  rather  a  hungry  and  craving  state  by  his  ipm* 
ter's  hurrj'ing  manner  of  life,  had  formed  the  habit  of  sednfovolj 
mproving  every  spare  interval  in  catching  at  a  moutbfiiL  of  any- 
ibing  to  eat,  and  had  been  accordingly  busy  in  crop|Hng  away  a 
iringe  of  very  green  grass  that  was  growing  up  by  the  kitcbo 
doorstep,  from  which  occupation  he  was  remorselessly  tw.'tdied 
ay  and  siarted  on  an  impetuous  canter. 

'*  Wal,  now  I  hope  we  're  fairly  started,"  said  Sam  I^wmo 
and,  Mr.  Sheril,  you  may  aa  well,  while  y  xi  are  about  it,  taks 
the  rl^tit  road  »!>  the  wrong  one,  'cause  that  'ere  saves  timo.  It 
pleasant  enough  anywhere,  to  be  fure,  to-day  i  but  when  a  body 
gain'  to  a  place,  a  body  likes  to  get  there,  as  it  wei*." 
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*  Well,  well,  well,"  said  Unde  Fly,  "  we  *re  on  the  right  iXMid. 
lin*t  we  ?  " 

*^  Wal,  so  fur  you  be  ;  but  when  you  come  out  on  the  plains, 
foil  must  toke  the  fust  left-hand  road  that  drives  through  the 
woods,  and  you  may  jest  as  well  know  aa  much  aforehand." 

^  Much  obliged  to  you,**  said  my  uncle.  ^  I  reely  had  n't 
tfaoaght  particularly  about  the  way." 

**  S*pose  not,"  said  Sam,  composedly ;  "  so  it  *8  jest  as  well  you 
took  me  along.  Lordy  massy,  there  ain't  a  road  nor  a  cart-path 
round  Oldtown  that  I  hainU  been  over,  time  and  time  agin.  I  be- 
lieve I  could  get  through  any  on  'em  the  darkest  night  that  ever 
was  hatched.  Jake  Marshall  and  me  has  been  Indianing  round 
these  'ere  woods  more  times  'n  you  could  count  It 's  kind  o* 
pleasant,  a  nice  bright  day  like  this  'ere,  to  be  a  joggin'  along  in 
the  woods.  Everything  so  sort  o*  still,  ye  know ;  and  ye  hear 
the  chestnuts  a  droppin',  and  the  walnuts.  Jake  and  me,  last 
fall,  went  up  by  Widdah  Peters's  one  day,  and  shuck  them  trees, 
and  got  nigh  about  a  good  bushel  o'  wa'nuts.  I  used  to  kind  o' 
like  to  crack  'em  for  the  young  uns,  nights,  last  winter,  when 
Hepsy  'd  let  em  sit  up.  Though  she  's  allers  for  drivin'  on  'em 
all  off  to  bed,  and  makin'  it  kind  o'  solitary,  Hepsy  is."  And 
Sam  concluded  the  conjugal  allusion  with  a  deep  sigh. 

**  Have  you  ever  been  into  the  grounds  of  the  Dench  house  ?  " 
said  Uncle  Fly. 

^  Wal,  no,  not  reely ;  but  Jake,  he  has ;  and  ben  into  the 
kouse  too.  There  was  a  fellow  named  'Biah  Smith  that  used  to 
be  a  kind  o'  servant  to  the  next  family  that  come  in  after  Lady 
Frankland  went  out,  and  he  took  Jake  all  over  it  once  when  there 
va'  n't  nobody  there.  'Biah,  he  said  that  when  Sir  Harry  lived 
there,  there  was  one  room  that  was  always  kept  shet  up,  and 
wa'  n*t  never  gme  into,  and  in  that  'ere  room  there  was  the  long 
-«1  cloak,  and  the  hat  and  sword,  and  all  the  clothes  he  hcd 
•n  when  he  was  buried  under  th3  ruins  in  that  'ere  earthquake, 
rhcy  fHid  that  every  year,  when  the  day  of  the  earthquake  come 
round.  Sir  Harry  used  to  spend  I:  a  fastin'  and  prayit:'  in  that 
ere  room,  all  alone.  'Biah  ^ays  that  he  had  talked  with  a  fellow 
iLai  v.as  one  of  Sir  Harry's  bodj -servants,  and  he  told  him  thai 
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Sir  Han;  used  U  come  out  o'  that  'era  room  lookin'  more  Uk«  a 
ghost  than  a  live  man,  when  he'  d  fasted  and  prated  for  twentj- 
four  hours  there.  Mobody  knows  what  might  have  'peared  ta 
him  there." 

I  wondered  much  la  mj  own  quiet  way  at  this  story,  and  mar- 
velled whether,  in  Sir  Harry's  long,  penitential  watchings,  he  had 
nen  the  air  of  the  room  all  tremulous  with  forma  and  faces  aocb 
■a  glided  around  me  in  my  solitary  hours. 

"Naow,  you  see,"  said  Sam  Lawson,  "when  the  earthquake 
oome,  Sir  Harry,  he  was  a  driving  with  a  court  lady ;  and  aba, 
poor  soul,  went  into  'larnity  in  a  minit,  —  'tbout  a  mioit  to  pT«- 
pare.  And  I  'spect  there  ain't  no  reasoa  to  s'pose  bat  what 
she  was  a  poor,  mis'able  Boroan  Catholic.  So  her  prospects 
could  n't  have  been  noways  enconr^n'.  And  it  must  have 
borne  on  Sir  Harry's  mind  to  think  she  should  be  took  and 
be  spared,  when  he  was  a  cultin'  up  just  in  the  way  he  was.  I 
should  n't  wonder  but  she  should  'pear  to  him.  Tou  know  tfae^ 
tay  there  '.a  a  woman  in  white  walks  them  grounds,  and  Biah,  he 
says,  as  near  as  he  can  find  out,  it  'a  that  'ere  particular  chamber 
HS  she  alters  goes  to.  'Biah  said  he  'd  seen  her  at  the  windows  a 
wringin'  her  haoda  and  a  cryin'  fit  to  break  her  heart,  poor  muL 
£nd  o'  makes  a  body  feel  bad,  'cause,  arter  all,  't  wa'  n't  her  Euih 
■be  was  bom  a  Roman  Catholic,  —  now  was  it  ?  " 

The  peculiarity  of  my  own  mental  history  bad  this  effect  oa 
ioe  from  a  child,  that  it  wholly  took  away  from  me  all  draad  of 
the  supernatural.  A  world  of  shadowy  forms  bad  always  beM 
IS  much  a  part  of  my  short  earthly  experience  as  the  dkwc  stdid 
and  tangible  one  of  real  people.  I  had  just  as  quiet  and  natnnl 
a  feeling  about  one  as  ihe  other.  I  had  not  the  slightest  doub^ 
00  hearing  Sam's  story,  that  the  form  of  the  white  lady  did  tea- 
ant  those  deserted  apartments ;  and  so  far  from  feeling  any  dlill 
or  dread  in  the  idea,  I  felt  only  a  sort  of  curiosity  to  make  hM 
arquaintance. 

Our  way  to  the  place  wound  through  miles  of  dense  foresi 
6ir  Hany  had  cjiosen  ii,  as  a  retrent  from  the  prying  eyes  aal 
tlanderouB  tongues  of  the  world,  in  a  region  of  woodland  soU 
tnde.     And  as  we  trotted  leisurolv  under  llie  bright  icarlet  aoi 
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feliow  boughs  of  the  forest,  UDcle  Ellakim  and  Sam  discoursed 
tf  the  traditioDS  of  the  place  we  were  going  to. 

**  Who  was  it  bought  the  place  aflcr  Ladj  Frankland  went  to 
England  ?  **  said  Uncle  Eliakim. 

^  Wal,  1  believe  't  was  let  a  spell.  There  was  some  French 
(biks  bed  it  long  through  the  war.  I  heerd  tell  that  they  waa 
pretty  high  people.  I  never  could  quite  make  out  when  thej 
went  off;  there  was  a  good  many  stories  round  about  it  1 
did  n*t  clearly  make  out  how  't  was,  till  Dench  got  it  Dench, 
you  know,  got  his  money  in  a  pretty  peculiar  way,  ef  all  they 
■ays  's  true." 

**  How  's  that  ?  "  said  my  uncle. 

**•  Wal,  they  do  say  he  got  the  great  carbuncle  that  was  at  the 
bjttom  of  Sepaug  River.  You  've  heard  about  the  great  carbun- 
cle, I  8*poee  ?  " 

'^  O,  no  I  do  pray  tell  me  about  it,**  said  I,  interrupting  with 
fervor. 

**  Why,  did  n't  you  never  hear  'bout  that  ?  want  to  know. 
Wal,  I  *11  tell  ye,  then.  I  know  all  'bout  it  Jake  Marshall,  he 
told  me  that  Dench  fust  told  him,  and  he  got  it  from  old  Mother 
Ketury,  ye  know,  —  a  regelar  old  heathen  Injun  Ketury  is,— 
vid  folks  do  go  so  fur  as  to  say  that  in  the  old  times  Ketury  'd 
A*  beo  took  up  for  a  witch,  though  I  never  see  no  harm  in  her 
ways.  £f  there  be  sperits,  and  we  all  know  there  is,  what 's  the 
harm  o*  Ketury 's  seein'  on  'em  ?  " 

^  Maybe  she  can't  help  seeing  them,"  suggested  L 

**  Jee'  so,  jes'  so ;  that  'ere  's  what  I  telled  Jake  when  we 's  a 
Itlkin'  it  over,  and  he  said  he  did  n't  like  Dench's  bavin'  so  much 
to  do  with  old  Ketury.  But  la,  old  Ketury  could  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  Injun,  cause  I  've  beard  her ;  though  bhe 
wookl  n't  say  it  when  she  did  n't  want  to  and  she  would  say  it 
when  she  did,  —  jest  as  the  fit  took  her.  But  lordy  massy, 
(tiem  wild  Injun$4,  they  ain't  but  jest  half  folks,  they  're  so  kind 
m  wild,  and  birchy  and  busby  as  a  body  may  say.  Ef  they 
like  religion  at  all,  it 's  got  to  be  in  their  own  way.  Ef  you  get 
die  wild  beast  all  out  o'  one  on  'em,  there  don't  somehow  seem  to 
ie  enoogh  leA  to  make  an  ordinary  smart  man  of^  so  much  oo 
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urn  '3  wild.  Anyhow,  Dencli,  he  waa  thick  wilh  Ketnry.  moA  sbt 
I'llil  him  ftll  about  ihe  gret  cftrbuncle,  and  fnn  bim  direclioni 
■tow  to  ger  iL" 
"  llut  I  don't  know  what  a  great  carbuncle  is,"  I  int«mipied 
"  Lordy  mas^'y,  boy,  did  n't  you  never  read  in  your>  BibU 
about  the  New  Jeruttalem,  and  the  preciouB  stones  in  the  founda' 
ticn,  iliat  shone  hke  the  sun  P     Wal,  the  carbuncle  was  one  oa 

"  Did  it  &II  down  out  of  heaven  into  the  river  F  "  said  L 

"Mebbe,"  said  Sam.  "At  any  rate  Ketury,  she  tok]  'em 
what  they  had  lo  do  to  gel  it.  Tbey  had  to  go  out  arter  it  jeel 
exactly  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  moon  was  TulL 
Tou  was  lo  fast  a!)  the  day  berore,  and  go  fa-stin',  and  uy  ibe 
Lord's  Prayer  in  Injun  arore  you  went;  and  when  you  come  10 
wbtre  't  was,  you  was  10  dive  after  it.  But  there  wa'  n't  b>  be  a 
word  spokej  if  iliere  was,  it  went  right  off." 

"Wliat  did  tliey  have  to  say  tlie   prayer  in  Indian  for? 
■aid  I. 

"  Lordy  massy,  boy,  I  s'pose  't  was  'cause  't  was  Indian  aperiti 
kep'  a  naich  over  it.  Any  rate  't  was  considerable  of  a  pall  tn 
'cm,  'cause  Ketury,  she  had  to  teach  'em  ;  and  she  wa'  n't  alien 
in  ibe  sperit  on  'L  Sometimes  she  'a  crosser  'n  torment,  Ketury 
is.  Dench,  he  gin  her  lust  and  last  as  much  bb  ten  dollars, — so 
Jake  says.  However,  ihey  got  all  through  with  it,  and  ihen  come 
a  moonlight  night,  and  they  went  ouL  Jake  aaya  U  waa  tba 
«plendidust  moonlight  ye  ever  did  see,  —  all  jest  as  still,  —  wily 
the  frogs  and  the  turtles  kind  o'  peepin' ;  and  they  did  n't  aay  a 
word,  and  rowed  out  past  the  pint  there,  where  the  water  'a  ten 
feet  deep,  and  be  looked  down  and  see  it  a  sbinia'  on  the  bottom 
like  a  great  star,  making  the  waters  all  light  like  a  laatetu 
Di^neb,  he  dived  for  it,  Jake  said  ;  and  he  saw  him  put  hit  hand 
■ight  on  it ;  and  he  was  so  tickled,  you  know,  to  see  he  M  gut  it 
ihut  hi- could  n't  help  liolleriii'  right  out,  "There,  yon  got  it!' 
and  it  WHS  gone.  DencK  was  mad  enough  to  'a'  killed  him 
'cau-^e,  wli-.'ii  it  g<x's  thai  'ere  vtxy,  you  can't  see  it  agin  for  a  yeai 
mid  :i  -hy.  Itui  two  or  three  years  arter,  ail  of  a  auddea 
Dench,  he  eeemed  to  kind  o'  spruce  up  and  hav*  a  daal  a 
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BiODe;  to  spend.  He  said  an  uncle  bad  died  and  led  it  to  biu 
b  England;  but  Jake  Marsball  says  you'll  Dcver  take  him  in 
that  'ere  way.  He  says  be  thinks  it 's  no  better  'n  wilchcraA, 
netting  money  tbat  'ere  way.  Te  see  Jake  was  to  have  had  ha!f 
if  tliey  'd  'a'  got  it,  and  not  gettin'  notbin'  kind  o'  sol  him  to 
Ihinkin'  on  it  in  a  moral  pint  o'  view,  ye  kaon.  —  But,  Iwdy 
■ussy,  where  be  we,  Mr.  Sheril  ?  This  'ere  'h  the  second  or 
third  lime  we've  come  round  to  this  'ere  old  dead  chestnur 
We  ain't  makin'  no  progress." 

In  fact  there  were  many  and  crossing  cart-patbs  throagh  this 
forest,  which  hnd  been  worn  by  different  farmera  of  the  vicinity 
io  going  af^r  their  yearly  supply  of  wood  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
Sam's  assertion  of  superior  knowledge  in  these  matters,  we  had, 
in  the  negligent  inattention  of  hia  narrative,  become  involved  in 
this  labyrinth,  and  driven  up  and  down,  and  back  and  forward,  ic 
the  wood,  witliout  seeming  at  ail  to  advance  upon  our  errand. 

"  Wal,  I  declare  for 't,  I  never  did  see  nothing  beat  it,"  said 
Sam.  "  We  've  been  goin'  jest  round  and  round  for  this  hour  or 
more,  and  come  out  again  at  exactly  the  same  place.  I  've  heard 
of  places  that 's  kep'  hid,  and  folks  allers  gets  sort  o'  struck  blind 
and  confused  that  undertakes  to  look  'em  up.  Wal,  I  don't  say 
I  believe  in  sich  storie!i,  but  this  'ere  is  curous.  Why,  I  'd  'a' 
(bought  I  could  'd'  gone  straight  to  ii  blindfolded,  any  day.  Ef 
Jake  Man^hall  was  here,  he'  d  go  straight  to  it." 

**  Well,  Sam,"  said  Uncle  Eliakim,  "it's  maybe  because  you  and 
ne  got  so  interested  in  telling  stories  that  we've  misled  the  way." 

**  Tbat  'ere  's  it,  'thout  a  doubt,"  said  Sam.  "  Now  I  '11  j-ist 
bniih  up,  and  kind  o'  concentrate  my  'tention.  I  'II  just  git  oat 
•Ad  walk  a  spell,  and  take  an  observation." 

The  result  of  this  improved  attention  to  the  material  facts  of 
rfi«  c«se  was,  that  we  soon  fell  into  a  road  that  seemed  to  wind 
■lowly  Dp  a  tract  of  rising  ground,  and  to  disclose  to  our  view, 
ibroagli  an  interlacing  of  distant  boughs,  the  westeio  horizon, 
toward  which  the  sun  was  now  sinking  with  long,  level  beams. 
We  haj  been  such  a  time  ic  our  wanderings,  that  there  seemed 
a  prospect  of  night  setting  in  before  we  should  be  tbroogh  with 
•nr  errand  and  ready  to  retnni. 
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"  The  hon»e  atan's  on  the  top  of  a  sort  o'  swell  o*  ground,"  aM 
Bam ;  "  and  aa  nigh  as  I  can  make  it  ont,  it  must  be  aotatuhMt 
ibnat  thcie." 

"  Then)  is  a  woman  a  little  waj  before  us,"  sud  1 1 "  wh;r  ^n^ft 
jrou  ask  her?" 

I  saw  rtry  plainly  in  a  tnrn  of  the  road  a  woman  whoae  fikM 
was  bidden  bj  a  bonnet,  who  stood  as  if  waiting  for  us.  It  wh 
not  the  white  woman  of  gboetlj  memory,  bnt  apparentlj  a  Toi- 
tahle  person  in  the  every-day  habiliments  of  oomnMxi  life,  wha 
ttood  as  if  waiting  for  us. 

"  I  don't  see  no  woman,"  said  Sam  ;  "  where  is  sho  ?  " 

I  pcnnted  with  my  finger,  but  as  I  did  so  the  form  melted  away. 
I  remember  distinctly  the  leaves  of  the  trees  back  of  it  appeal^ 
ing  through  it  as  through  a  gauze  veil,  and  then  it  disappeared 
entirely. 

"  There  is  n't  any  woman  that  I  can  see,"  said  Uncle  Eliaklm, 
briskly.  "The  aAemoon  sun  must  have  got  into  your  eyea,  boy.* 

I  had  been  so  often  severely  cbecked  and  reproved  for  stating 
what  I  saw,  that  I  now  determined  to  keep  silence,  whatever 
might  appear  to  me.  At  a  little  distance  before  us  the  road 
forked,  one  path  being  steep  and  craggy,  and  the  other  easier  of 
ascent,  and  apparently  going  in  much  the  same  general  direction. 
A.  tittle  in  advance,  in  the  more  m^ed  path,  stood  the  aame  fa* 
male  form.  Her  face  was  hidden  by  a  branch  of  a  tree,  but  sba 
beckoned  to  us.  "  Take  lAal  path,  Uncle  'Liakim,"  aud  I  "  it  '■ 
the  right  one." 

"  Lordy  massy,"  said  Sam  Lawson,  "  how  in  the  world  sboold 
you  know  that?  That  'ere  is  the  shortest  road  to  the  Dendi 
Souse,  and  the  other  leads  away  from  it." 

T  kept  silence  as  to  my  source  of  information,  and  still  watdted 
he  figure.  As  we  passed  ti,  I  saw  a  beautiful  face  with  a  aerena 
hud  tender  expression,  and  her  hands  were  raised  as  if  in  bleM> 
bg.     I  looked  back  earnestly  and  she  was  gone. 

A  few  moments  afler,  we  were  in  the  grounds  of  the  place,  and 
■truck  into  what  had  formerly  been  the  carriage  way,  tbongh 
•ow  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  here  and  there  with  a  jnngle  of 
vhat  was  once  well-kept  ornamental  shmbbMy.    A  tree  had  beet 
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■prooted  bj  the  late  tempest,  and  blown  down  across  the  road, 
and  we  had    o  make  quite  a  little  detour  to  avoid  it 

**  Now  how  are  we  to  get  into  .this  house  ?  "  said  Uncle  £liakim. 
**  No  doubt  it 's  left  fastened  up.** 

**  Do  jou  see  that  f  "  said  Sam  Lawson,  who  had  been  gazing 
rteadiljT  upward  at  the  chimneys  of  the  house,  with  his  eyes  shaded 
bj  one  of  his  great  hands.  ^  Look  at  that  smoke  from  the  mid- 
dle chimbly." 

*^  There  *s  somebody  in  the  house,  to  be  sure,**  said  Uncle  £li»- 
kirn;  ^suppose  we  knock  at  the  front  door  here?**  —  and  with 
great  briskness,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  lifted  the  black 
serpent  knocker,  and  gave  such  a  rat  tat  tat  as  must  have  roused 
all  the  echoes  of  the  old  house,  while  Sam  Lawson  and  I  stood 
by  him,  expectant,  on  the  front  steps. 

Sam  then  seated  himself  composedly  on  a  sort  of  bench  which 
was  placed  under  the  shadow  of  the  porch,  and  awaited  the  result 
with  the  contentment  of  a  man  of  infinite  leisure.  Uncle  £lia- 
kim,  however,  felt  pressed  for  time,  and  therefore  gave  another 
long  and  vehement  rap.  Very  soon  a  chirping  of  childish  voices 
was  heard  behind  the  door,  and  a  pattering  of  feet;  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  sort  of  consultation. 

**  There  they  be  now,"  said  Sam  Lawson,  "jest  as  I  told  you." 

"  Please  go  round  to  the  back  door,"  said  a  childish  voice ;  "  thin 
is  locked,  and  I  can't  open  it." 

We  all  immediately  followed  Sam  Lawson,  who  took  enormous 
strides  over  the  shrubbery,  and  soon  I  saw  the  vision  of  a  curly- 
headed,  blue-eyed  boy  holding  open  the  side  door  of  the  house. 

I  ran  up  to  him.     "  Are  you  Harvey  ?  '*  1  said. 

**  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  my  name  is  n  t  Harvey,  it 's  Harry ;  and 
this  is  my  sister  Tina,"  —  and  immediately  a  pair  of  dark  eyes 
VM>ked  out  over  his  shoulder. 

''  Well,  we  've  come  to  take  you  to  my  grandmother's  house 
MudL 

I  don*t  know  how  it  was,  but  I  always  spoke  of  our  domestic 
Mtablifthment  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  female  ruler.  It 
Tfts  grandmother's  house. 

*-I  am  glad  of  it,**  said  the  ooy,  "for  wt  have  tried  two  ri 
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Ihreo  times  la  llnd  our  way  to  Oldtowa,  and  got  lost  m  the  woodi 
Knd  hnd  to  conie  back  here  agsin." 

Here  the  female  partner  in  the  concern  stepped  a  little  toi- 
ward,  eager  for  her  share  in  the  conversation.  "  Do  yta  know 
old  Sol  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Lordy  masBj,  I  do,"  said  Sam  Lanson,  quite  delighted  at  tak 
reriflcatioQ  of  the  identity  of  the  children.  "  Tea,  I  see  bim  only 
day  afore  yesterday,  and  he  was  'quirin'  arter  yon,  and  we  tboughl 
we  'd  find  you  over  in  this  'ere  Itouse,  'cause  I  'd  seen  Baxdce  a 
oomin'  o  It  o'  the  chimblies.  Had  a  putty  good  time  in  the  oM 
house,  I  reckon.     Ben  all  over  it  pretty  much,  hain't  je?* 

"O  yes,"  said  Tina;  "and  il 'b  such  a  strange  old  place,— a 
great  big  hou^  with  ever  so  mnny  rooms  in  it  t  " 

"  Wal,  ne  'II  jest  go  over  it,  being  as  we  're  here,"  Bud  Sam  i 
and  into  it  we  all  went. 

Now  there  waa  nothing  in  the  world  that  little  Miss  Tina  took 
more  native  delight  in  than  in  playing  the  hoetess.  To  entert«D 
was  ncr  dearest  instiniTt,  and  she  hiutened  with  all  speed  to  opea 
before  us  all  in  the  old  mansion  that  her  own  rummaging  and  in- 
vestignting  talents  had  brought  to  light,  chattering  meanwhile 
with  the  spirit  of  a  bobolink. 

"  You  don't  know,"  she  said  to  Sam  Lawson,  "  what  a  euriom 
littl't  closet  there  is  in  here,  with  book-cases  and  drawers,  and  a 
lookin;r-glass  in  the  door,  with  a  curtain  over  iL" 

"  Want  to  know  ?  "  said  Sam.  "  Wal,  that  'ere  does  beat  all. 
It's  some  of  ihera  old  English  foiks's  grander,  I  s'poee." 

"  And  here  's  a  picture  of  such  a  beautiful  lady,  that  always 
looks  al  you,  whichever  way  you  go, — just  see." 

'■  Ijordy  massy,  so  't  does.  Wal,  now,  them  drawen^  mebbe, 
have  got  curous  things  in  'em,"  suggested  Sam. 

"  O  yes,  but  Harry  never  would  let  me  look  in  them.  I  Irie^ 
Jioueh,  once,  when  Harry  was  gone ;  but,  if  you  11  believe  ma, 
they  're  all  locked." 

"Want  to  know?"  said  Sam.     "That 'ere  'a  a  kind  o*  pity 

"  Would  gou  open  ihem  ?  Tou  would  n't,  would  yon?"  Mid 
iLe  Utile  one,  turning  suddenly  round  aud  opening  her  gnm 
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Hide  ?yes  full  on  him.     "^  Harry  said  the  place  was  n't  ours,  and 
i  wojld  n't  be  proper." 

**  Wal,  he 's  a  nice  boy ;  quite  right  in  him.  Little  folks 
nasi  n't  too  ;h  things  that  ain't  theim,"  said  Sara,  who  was 
itroDg  on  the  moralities ;  though,  afli^r  all,  when  all  the  rest  had 
itolt  the  apartment,  I  looked  back  and  saw  him  giving  a  sly  tweak 
to  the  drawers  of  the  cabinet  on  his  own  individual  account*^ 

^  I  was  just  a  makin'  sure,  you  know,  that  't  was  all  safe,"  he 
udd,  as  hs  caught  my  eye,  and  saw  that  he  was  discovered. 

Sam  revelled  and  expatiated,  however,  in  the  information  that 
by  before  him  in  the  exploration  of  the  house.  No  tourist  with 
Murmy's  guida-book  in  hand,  and  with  travels  to  prepare  for 
publication,  ever  went  more  patiently  through  the  doing  of  a 
place.  Not  a  door  was  lefl  closed  that  could  be  opened ;  not  a 
passage  unexplored.  Sam's  head  came  out  dusty  and  cobwebby 
between  the  beams  of  the  ghostly  old  garret,  where  mouldy  rel- 
kss  of  antique  furniture  were  reposing,  and  disappeared  into  the 
gloom  of  the  spacious  cellars,  where  the  light  was  as  darkness. 
He  found  none  of  the  marks  of  the  traditional  haunted  room ; 
but  he  prolonged  the  search  till  there  seemed  a  prospect  that 
poor  Uncle  Eliakim  would  have  to  get  him  away  by  physical 
force,  if  we  meant  to  get  home  in  time  for  supper. 

*^  Mr.  Lawson,  you  don't  seem  to  remember  we  have  n't  any 
of  us  had  a  morsel  of  dinner,  and  the  sun  is  actually  going  down. 
The  folks  '11  be  concerned  about  us.  Come,  let 's  take  the  chil- 
dren and  be  off." 

And  so  we  mounted  briskly  into  the  wagon,  and  the  old  horse, 
fividly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  bam  and  hay  at  the  erd  of  his 
toils,  seconded  the  vigorous  exertions  li  Uncle  Fly,  a.Ml  ve  rat* 
tied  and  spun  on  our  homeward  career,  and  arrived  a^  th^  ^\rfp 
a  little  after 
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CHAPTER    XTIII. 

TtHA'S  ADOFTIOH. 


DURINO  the  time  oT  our  journey  to  the  enchanted  ffoaai, 
my  Aunt  Lois,  being  a  woman  of  baaineaB,  wbo  aiww^ 
bnew  precisely  what  she  was  about,  bad  contrived  not  only  to 
Gnisb  meritoriously  her  household  taakg,  and  to  supplement  Unela 
Eliakim's  forgetful  benevolence,  but  also  to  make  a  call  on  MiM 
Mehitable  Rossiter,  for  the  sake  of  unburdening  to  her  ber  op* 
pressed  heart.  For  Miss  Mehitable  bore  in  oar  family  circle  the 
repute  of  being  a  woman  of  counsel  and  sound  wisdom.  The 
savor  of  ministerial  stock  being  yet  etruog  about  her,  she  wai 
much  resorted  to  for  advice  in  difficult  cases. 

"  I  don't  object,  of  couriie,  to  doing  for  the  poor  and  orphaiMdi 
and  all  that,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  quite  sensibly  i  "  bat  I  like  to  MO 
folks  seem  to  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  where  they  aie  go- 
ing, and  not  pitch  and  tumble  into  things  without  asking  what'* 
to  come  of  them.  Now,  we'd  just  got  Susy  and  the  two  baji 
00  our  hands,  and  here  will  come  along  a  ooople  more  cbildru 
to-night ;   and  I  must  say  I  don't  see  what's  to  be  done  willi 

"  It 's  a  pity  yon  don't  take  snuflT,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  witk 
■  whimf  ical  grimace.  "  Now,  when  I  come  to  any  of  the  croa^ 
places  of  life,  where  the  road  is  n't  very  clear,  I  just  take  a  pind 
<r  onuff  and  wait;  but  ns  you  don't,  just  slay  and  get  a  egp  of 
lea  with  me,  in  a  quiet,  Christiaa  way,  and  after  it  we  will  waft 
roond  to  your  mother's  and  look  at  these  children." 

Aunt  Lois  was  soothed  in  her  perturbed  spirit  by  tUs  propfr 
lition  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  that,  when  we  arrived  at  hoow 
long  after  dark,  we  lound  Miss  Mehitable  in  the  drcle  arooad 
Ibe  blazing  kitchen  fire.  Tlie  table  was  aUll  standing,  with  am- 
ple preparations  for  un  evening  meal,  —  a  hot  smoking  loaf  ot 
rye-and -Indian  bread,  and  a  great  piA(t«f  of  cold  bttled  beef  aM 
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po.'ky  gmrnished  with  cold  potatoes  and  turnips,  the  sight  of 
which,  to  a  party  who  had  had  no  dinner  all  day,  was  most  ap- 
petizing. 

My  grandmothci's  reception  of  the  children  was  as  motherly 
M  if  they  had  heen  of  her  own  hlood.  In  fact,  their  heauty  and 
eTident  gentle  breeding  won  for  them  immediate  favor  in  all 
eyes. 

The  whole  party  sat  down  to  the  table,  and,  afler  a  long  and 
tomewliat  scattering  grace,  pronounced  by  Unde  Eliakim,  fell 
to  with  a  most  amazing  appearance  of  enjoyment.  Sam's  face 
waxed  luminous  as  he  buttered  great  blocks  of  smoking  brown 
bread  with  the  fruits  of  my  grandmother's  morning  churning,  and 
refreshed  himself  by  long  and  hearty  pulls  at  the  cider-mug. 

**  I  tell  ytm,**  he  said,  ^  when  folks  hes  been  a  ridin'  on  an 
empty  stomach  ever  since  breakfast,  victuals  is  victuals ;  we 
learn  how  to  be  thankful  for  'em ;  so  I  '11  take  another  slice  o' 
that  'ere  beef,  and  one  or  two  more  cold  potatoes,  and  the  vine^ 
gar,  Mr.  SheriL  Wal,  chillen,  this  ere 's  better  than  bein'  alone 
in  that 'ere  old  house,  ain't  it  ?  " 

*  Tes,  indeed,"  piped  Tina ;  *^  I  had  begun  to  be  quite  discour- 
tged.  We  tried  and  tried  to  find  our  way  to  Oldtown,  and  al- 
ways got  lost  in  the  woods."  Seeing  that  this  remark  elicited 
sympathy  in  the  listeners,  dhe  added,  ^  I  was  afraid  we  should 
die  there,  and  the  robins  would  have  to  cover  us  up,  like  some 
thildren  papa  used  to  tell  about." 

**  Poor  babes !  just  hear  'em,"  said  my  grandmother,  who 
■oemed  scarcely  able  to  restrain  herself  from  falling  on  the 
D>cks  of  the  children,  in  the  ardor  of  her  motherly  kindnessi 
while  she  doubled  up  an  imaginary  fist  at  Miss  Asphyxia  Smith, 
sod  longed  to  give  her  a  piece  of  her  mind  touching  her  treaU 
ment  of  them. 

Harry  remained  modestly  silent :  bat  he  and  I  sat  together,  and 
oar  eyes  met  every  now  and  then  with  that  quiet  amity  to  which 
I  had  bi^n  accustomed  in  ray  spiritual  friend.  I  felt  a  cleaving 
•f  spirit  to  him  that  I  had  never  felt  towards  any  human  being 
before, «-  a  certainty  that  something  had  come  to  me  in  him  that 
1  had  always  been  wanting,  —  and  I  was  too  glad  (jot  si  eoch. 
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He  wu  ont  of  ttiose  children  who  retreat  into  themaelm  utl 
Slake  a  sliield  of  qaieUiesa  and  silence  in  the  preience  of  many 
people,  while  Tina,  on  the  other  liand,  woa  electrically  excited, 
waxed  brilliant  in  color,  and  rattled  and  chattered  with  u  feailrw 
eonfidence  as  a  cat-bird. 

"  ConM  liither  to  me,  little  maiden,"  said  Miss  Mebiulilei  whli 
■  whimfiiad  air  of  autliorit j,  when  the  child  had  done  her  snppor. 
Una  came  to  her  knee,  and  looked  up  into  the  duskf,  boowfy 
&ce,  in  that  still,  earnest  fashion  in  which  ctiildren  seem  to  ttadj 
oJiltr  people. 

"  Well,  how  do  70a  like  me  ?  "  said  Miss  MehitAble,  when  thii 
silent  survey  had  lasted  an  appreciable  time. 

The  child  still  considered  attentively,  looking  long  into  the 
great,  honest,  open  eyes,  and  then  her  face  suddenly  rippled  and 
dimpled  all  over  like  a  brook  when  a  sunbeam  strikes  iL  "I  do 
like  you.  I  think  yon  are  good,"  sbe  said,  potting  oat  ber  baiidi 
impulsively. 

"  Then  up  you  come,"  said  Kliss  Mehilable,  lifting  her  into  ber 
lap.  "  It 's  well  you  like  me,  because,  for  aught  you  know,  I  to^ 
be  an  old  fairy  ;  and  if  I  did  n't  like  you,  I  might  turn  yon  into  ■ 
mouse  or  a  cricket     Now  how  would  you  like  that?" 

"  You  could  n't  do  it,"  said  Tina,  laughing. 

"  How  do  you  know  1  could  n't?" 

"  Well,  if  you  did  turn  me  into  «  mouse,  I  'd  goaw  joor  knit 
ting-work,"  said  Tina,  laying  hold  of  Mise  Mehilable's  knittings 
"  You  'd  be  glad  to  turn  me  bock  again." 

**  Heyday  I  I  must  take  care  how  I  make  a  moaae  tf  y<m»l 
MO-     Perhaps  I  'II  make  you  into  a  kitten." 

"  Well,  I  'd  like  to  be  a  kitten,  if  you  11  keep  a  ball  br  dm  (• 
play  with,  and  give  me  plenty  of  milk,"  said  Tina,  to  wbom  M 
ptoposition  seemed  to  be  without  possible  advantages. 

"  Will  you  go  bgme  and  live  with  me,  and  he  my  kitten  ?  " 

Tina  had  often  heard  ber  brother  speak  of  finding  a  good  w» 
■Ban  who  should  take  care  of  her  {  and  her  face  immediately  bo 
laide  grave  at  this  propo^aL  She  seemed  to  study  BUbb  If  oldt 
tble  in  a  new  way.     "Where  do  you  live?"  abe  said. 

"  O,  my  house  is  only  «  little  wav  from  here." 
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"  And  may  Harry  come  to  see  me  ?  " 

**  Certainly  he  may." 

"  Do  you  want  ue  ID  work  for  yoa  all  the  time  ? '  saiJ  Tina 
"  because,"  she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  **  I  like  to  play  Bometimta, 
Hid  Miss  Asphyxia  said  that  wa*  wicked." 

**  Did  n't  1  tell  you  I  wanted  you  for  my  little  while  kitt^i,' 
Mid  Mias  Mehitable,  with  an  odd  twinkle.  "  What  work  do  you 
■appose  kittens  do  ?  " 

"  Must  I  grow  up  and  catch  rats?"  said  the  child. 

"  Certainly  you  will  be  likely  to,"  said  Mias  Mehitable,  boI 
emnly.    "  I  shall  pity  the  poor  rat*  when  you  are  grown  up." 

Tina  looked  in  the  humorous,  twinkling  old  (ace  with  a  gleam 
of  miiichievous  comprehension,  and,  throwing  her  arms  around 
Mi^  Mehitable,  said,  "  Yes,  I  like  you,  and  I  will  be  your 
kitten." 

There  was  a  sudden,  almost  convulsive  pressure  of  the  little 
yne  to  the  kind  old  breast,  and  Bfisg  Mehiiable's  face  wore  a 
iirange  expression,  tliat  looked  like  the  smothered  pang  of  some 
great  anguish  blended  with  a  peculiar  tenderness.  One  rersed 
in  the  reading  of  spiritual  histories  might  have  seen  that,  at  that 
moment,  some  inner  door  of  that  old  heart  opened,  not  without  a 
^raiing  of  pain,  to  give  a  refuge  to  the  little  orphan ;  but  opened 
it  wa-s  and  a  silent  inner  act  of  adoption  had  gone  forth.  Mist 
Mehiuible  beckoned  my  grandmother  and  Aunt  Lois  into  a  cor 
ner  of  the  fireplace  by  themselves,  while  Sam  Lawson  was  en- 
tertaining the  rest  of  the  circle  by  reciting  th«  Darrative  of  our 
day's  eiploralions. 

-  Now  I  suppose  I  'm  about  as  fit  to  undertake  to  bring  up  a 
diiU  as  the  old  Dragon  of  Wantley,"  sud  Miss  Mehitable  ;  "  but 
■s  you  seem  to  have  a  surplus  on  your  hands,  I  'm  willing  to  take 
the  ^irl  and  do  what  I  can  for  her." 

'■  Dear  Miss  Mehitable,  what  a  mercy  it  11  be  to  her  I "  said  my 
[randmother  and  Aunt  Lois,  simultaneously;  —  "if  you  feel  thai 
fou  <-an  afford  it,"  added  Aunt  Lois,  considerately. 

-  Well,  the  fowls  of  the  ai-  and  the  lilies  of  ihe  field  are  taken 
»re  or»omehow,  as  we  are  informed,"  said  Miss  Mehitable.  ■'  My 
Wk«t  and  store  are  not  mach  to  aak  a  jleasing  on,  but  I  have* 
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lort  of  impresBion  ihat  ao  orphan  child  will  nuko  it  noDS  Ae  Icm 
likely  lo  hold  out." 

'^  Thei-e  'II  alwajs  be  a  bandrm  of  meal  id  tbe  barrel  uai  « 
little  oil  in  the  cruse  for  jou,  I  'm  sure,"  said  mj  gnuidooiber 
"the  word  of  the  Lord  stands  sure  for  that." 

A  sad  shadow  fell  over  Mids  Mehitable's  face  at  these  wordi, 
■nd  thee  tlio  usual  expression  of  quaint  humor  stole  over  iL 
"  It 's  U)  be  hoped  that  Polly  will  take  the  same  view  of  the 
subject  that  you  appear  to,"  said  she.  "My  authority  over  Pollj 
ia,  you  know,  of  an  extremely  nominal  kind." 

*'  Still,"  said  my  grandmother,  "  you  must  be  mbtreu  in  your 
own  house.     Polly,  I  am  sure,  knows  her  duty  lo  you." 

"  Polly's  idea  of  allegiance  is  very  much  like  that  of  tbe  cM 
Spanish  nobles  to  ihdr  king;  it  used  to  run  somewhat  thus: 
We,  who  are  every  way  as  good  as  you  are,  promise  obedience 
:o  your  government  if  you  maintain  our  rights  and  hberties,  bat 
if  not,  not.'  Now  Polly's  ideas  of  'rights  and  liberdes '  are  of  a 
very  set  and  particular  nature,  and  I  have  found  her  generally  div 
pused  to  moke  a  good  tight  for  them.  Still,  af^  all,"  she  added, 
''  tbe  poor  old  thing  loves  me,  and  I  think  will  be  willing  to  ittdnlge 
tne  in  having  a  doll,  if  I  really  am  set  upon  iL  The  Wilj  way 
I  can  carry  my  point  with  Polly  is,  to  come  down  on  her  with 
a  perfect  avalanche  of  certainty,  and  so  I  have  pa'^sed  my  word 
lo  you  that  I  will  be  responsible  for  this  child.  Polly  may  scold 
and  fr«t  for  a  fortnight ;  but  she  is  too  good  a  Puritan  to  ques- 
tion whether  people  shall  keep  their  promises.  Polly  abbot* 
covenant-breaking  with  all  her  aoul,  and  so  in  the  taid  the  wiD 
have  to  help  me  through." 

"  It 's  a  pretty  child,"  said  my  grandmother, "  and  on  ""CM!*^ 
me,  and  Polly  may  come  to  liking  her." 

"  There  's  no  saying,"  said  Miss  Mehitable.  "  Too  oever  kcow 
what  you  may  find  in  the  odd  comers  of  an  old  maid's  heart,  wbea 
you  fairly  look  into  them.  There  are  ohen  unused  hoards  of  ma- 
tenial  afTo  :ion  enough  to  set  up  an  orphan-asy^m;  bat  it 's  like 
iron  filings  nn;l  a  lUiignet,  —  you  must  try  them  with  a  live  child 
and  if  ihere  is  anything  in  'em  yon  find  it  ouL  That  liltit 
object,"  she  said,  looking  over  ber  shoulder  at  Tina.  **  made  m 
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natAitt  commotion  in  the  dnat  and  rubbbh  of  1117  forlorn  old 
KsTTtt,  and  brought  to  light  a  deal  that  I  thought  hud  gooe  to  tlw 
moles  and  the  bats  long  ago.  She  wilt  do  me  good,  I  can  feel, 
with  her  tiltlo  perlnesses  and  her  airs  and  fancies.  If  yon  ronld 
know  how  chilly  aod  lonesome  an  old  bouse  geta  Bomelimes,  par- 
ticjlarly  in  autumn,  when  the  equinoctial  storm  is  brewing  I  A 
hvelj  child  is  a  godsend,  even  if  she  turns  the  whole  house 
topay- lurry." 

"  Well,  a  chDd  can't  always  be  a  playlhiog,"  stud  Aunt  Lena ; 
'  it 's  a  solemn  and  awful  responsibility." 

"And  if  I  don't  take  it,  who  will?"  said  Miss  Mehitable, 
gravely.  "  If  a  better  one  would,  I  would  a'L  I  Ve  no  great 
confidence  in  myself.  I  profess  no  skill  in  human  cobbling.  I 
can  only  give  houM-room  and  shelter  and  love,  and  let  come  what 
will  come.  *A  man  cannot  esnpe  what  is  written  on  his  fore- 
hf-ad,'  the  Turkish  proverb  says,  and  this  poor  child's  history  is 
all  forewritten." 

"The  Lord  will  bless  you  for  your  goodness  to  the  orphao," 
■aid  my  grandmother. 

"  I  don't  know  about  its  being  goodness.  I  take  a  fancy  to 
ber.  I  hunger  for  the  child.  There  'e  no  merit  in  wanting  your 
!iit  of  cake,  and  maybe  taking  it  when  it  is  n't  good  for  you ; 
but  let 's  hope  all  's  well  that  ends  welL  Since  I  have  fairly 
claimed  ber  for  mine,  I  begin  to  feel  a  fierce  right  of  properly  in 
ber,  and  you  'd  see  me  fighting  like  an  old  hen  with  anybody  that 
boold  try  to  get  ber  away  from  me.  Tou  '11  see  me  ituule  an 
t  Id  fool  of  by  her  smart  little  ways  and  speechea ;  and  I  already 
am  proud  of  her  beauty.     Did  you  ever  see  a  brighter  littk' 

We  looked  across  to  the  other  end  of  the  fireplace,  where  Aliss 
Tina  sat  perched,  with  great  contentment,  on  Sam  LawM>n's  knee, 
ti-teolng  with  wid&open  eyes  to  the  accounts  he  was  giving  ot 
the  haunted  bouse.  The  beautiful  hair  that  Mise  Aapbysia  had 
(Tt  so  close  had  grown  with  each  day,  till  nsw  it  stood  up  in  half 
.ings  of  reddish  gold,  through  which  the  fire  shone  with  a 
iaadng  light;  and  ber  great  eyeb  sediied  to  radiate  brightneia 
com  M  many  points  as  a  diamond 
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"  Depflod  upon  it,  tbose  children  are  of  good  Uood,"  said  Uia 
MeLitabl«,  decisively.  "  You  '11  never  moke  me  believe  tha 
they  will  not  be  found  to  belong  in  some  we^  to  some  reputabb 
Etoclt." 

**  Well,  we  know  nothing  about  their  parents,"  eaid  my  graod- 
mother  "  except  what  we  heard  second-hand  through  Sam  Lai^ 
ton.  It  was  a  wandering  woman,  sick  and  a  stranger,  who  WM 
lakec  down  and  died  in  Old  Crab  Smith's  hoose,  over  in  Neal 

"  One  can  tell,  by  the  child's  manner  of  speaking,  that  abe  has 
been  brought  up  among  educated  people,"  said  Miss  Mehitable. 
■*  She  is  no  little  rustic.  The  boy,  too,  looks  of  the  fine  daj  of 
the  earth.  But  it 's  time  for  me  to  take  little  Miss  Rattlebrain 
home  with  me,  and  get  her  into  bed.  Sleep  is  a  gracious  state  ibi 
children,  and  the  first  Gtep  in  my  new  duties  is  a  plain  one."  So 
tnyiug.  Miss  Mehitable  rose,  and,  stepping  over  to  the  othbr  sida 
of  the  fireplace,  tapped  Tina  lightly  on  the  shoulder.  "  Come, 
Pusny,"  she  said,  "  get  your  bonnet,  and  we  will  go  home." 

Harry,  who  bad  watched  all  the  movements  between  Mia 
Mehitable  and  his  sister  with  intense  iuteresi,.  now  stepped  for 
ward,  blushing  very  much,  but  still  with  a  quaint  little  old-fash 
ioned   air  of   manliness.      "  Is  my  sister  going    to   live   wiA 

"  So  we  have  agreed,  my  little  man,"  said  Miss  Mehitable.  "I 
bope  you  have  no  objection  ?  " 

"  Wilt  you  let  me  come  and  see  her  sometimee?" 

"  Certainly  ;  you  will  always  be  qoite  welcome." 

"I  want  to  see  her  EOmeiimes,  because  my  mother  )cA  bll 
ander  my  care.  I  sha'  n't  have  a  great  deal  of  time  to  eone  ■ 
the  daytime,  because  I  roust  work  for  my  living,"  he  said,  "bol 
a  little  while  sometimes  at  night,  if  you  would  let  me.~ 

"And  what  do  you  work  at?"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  Btureriag 
Uie  di'Iiciiie  boy  with  an  air  of  some  amusement. 

"  T  u.'ed  lo  pijk  up  potatoes,  and  fodder  the  cattle,  and  do  • 
pral  many  tliin<rB ;  and  I  am  growing  stronger  every  day,  aai 
by  and  by  can  do  a  great  deal  more." 

**  Well  said,  aonny,"  said  my  grandfather,  laying  iua  beat  la 
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Hany's  bead.     *^  You  speak  like  a  smart  boy.     We  can  Itave  70a 
iown  to  belp  tend  sawmilL'* 

^  1  wonder  how  many  more  boys  will  be  wantod  to  help  tend 
■AwmilL,  **  said  Aunt  Lois. 

**  Wellf  good  night,  all,"  said  Miss  Mehitable  starting  to  go 
borne. 

Tina,  however,  stopped  and  left  her  side,  and  threw  her  annt 
round  Harry's  neck  and  kissed  him.  ^  Good  night  now.  Yom  'li 
oocne  and  see  me  to-morrow,**  she  said. 

^  May  I  come  too  ?  **  I  said,  almost  before  I  thought 

**  Of  certainly,  do  come,"  said  Tina,  with  that  wnnn,  eamegt 
light  in  her  eyes  which  seemed  the  very  soul  of  hospitality. 
•*  She  11  like  to  have  you,  I  know." 

**  The  child  is  taking  possession  of  the  situation  at  once,"  said 
Miss  Mehitable.  ^^  Well,  Brighteyes,  you  may  come  too,"  she 
added,  to  me.  ^  A  precious  row  there  will  be  among  the  old 
books  when  you  all  get  together  there  " ;  —  and  Miss  Mehitable 
with  the  gay,  tripping  figure  by  her  side,  left  the  room. 

^Is  this  great,  big,  dark  house  yours  ?"  said  the  child,  as  they 
came  under  the  shadow  of  a  dense  thicket  of  syringas  and  lilacs 
that  overhung  the  front  of  the  house. 

*'  Tes,  this  is  Doubting  Castle,"  said  Miss  Mehitable. 

^  And  does  Giant  Despair  live  here  ?  "  said  Tina.  ^  Mamma 
ihowed  me  a  picture  of  him  once  in  a  book." 

^  Well,  he  has  tried  many  times  to  take  possession,"  said  Miss 
Mehitable,  ''  but  I  do  what  I  can  to  keep  him  out,  and  you  must 
help  me." 

Saying  this  she  opened  the  door  of  a  large,  old-&shioned  room, 
that  appeared  to  have  served  both  the  purposes  of  a  study  and 
parlor.  It  was  revealed  to  view  by  the  dusky,  uncertain  glim- 
Der  of  a  wood  fire  that  had  burned  almost  down  on  a  pair  of  txdl 
trass  andirons.  The  sides  of  the  room  were  filled  to  the  ceiling 
with  book-cases  full  of  books.  Some  dark  portraits  of  men  and 
votnen  were  dui^kily  revealed  by  tbe  flickering  light,  as  well  as  a 
vide,  ample-bosomed  chintz  sofa  and  a  great  chintz-covered  easy- 
thair.  A  table  draped  with  a  green  cloth  stood  in  a  comer  by  the 
irr,  rftrewn  over  witli  hooks  and  wriiing-mat€ rials,  and  snstaininf 
&  la'gf  work-baskft. 
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'  Row  dark  it  is  1 "  eaid  ihe  child. 

ilifs  Mehitabte  took  a  burning  splinter  of  the  wood,  and  United 
■  candk  ill  a  tall,  plated  cau Jlt^tivk,  that  stood  on  the  high,  naf^ 
row  moDtel-piece  over  the  fireplace.  At  this  moment  a  side  doot 
opened,  and  a  large-booed  woman,  dnsaed  Id  a  bomeepati  stoff 
pftttcoiit,  with  a  short,  loose  eack  of  the  same  materiaL  appeared 
at  the  door.  Her  face  waa  freckled ;  her  hair,  of  a  carrotf -yellow, 
was  plastered  closely  to  her  head  and  secured  bj  a  bom  combt 
her  ejcri  were  so  simrp  and  searching,  tliat,  as  she  fixed  them  on 
Tina,  she  blinked  involuatarilj.  Around  her  neck  she  wore  ■ 
large  airing  of  gold  bcadti,  ihe  brilliant  gleam  of  which,  catching 
the  fii'chg})!,  revealed  iiself  at  once  to  Tina's  eye,  and  caused  her 
to  regiird  (he  woman  with  curiosity. 

Slie  uppeared  to  have  opened  the  door  with  an  intention  ot 
asking  a  question;  but  stopped  and  surveyed  the  chiU  with  a 
sharj>  expresHion  of  not  very  well-pleaeed  astonishment.  "I 
thought  you  spoke  to  me,"  she  said,  at  last,  to  Miu  Uehitahle. 

*■  Von  may  warm  my  bed  now,  Folly,"  said  Miss  Uehiiable 
"  I  eliall  be  ready  to  go  up  in  a  few  moments." 

Polly  stood  a  moment  more,  as  if  awaiting  some  commniiici' 
lion  about  the  child  ;  but  as  Miss  Mebitahle  turned  away,  aitd  ap- 
peared to  be  busying  herself  about  the  fire,  Polly  gave  a  suddM 
windy  dan  from  the  room,  and  closed  the  door  with  a  iMUig  that 
made  (he  window-casings  rattle. 

"  Why,  what  did  she  do  that  for  ?  "  said  Tina. 

"  O.  it 's  Polly's  way ;  she  does  everything  with  all  her  mighL* 
wiid  Miss  Mehiiable. 

"  I>i)n't  she  like  mef"  Eaid  the  child. 

"  Probably  not.  She  knows  nolliing  about  you,  and  the  doM 
not  like  new  things." 

"  liut  won't  she  ever  like  me?"  persisted  Tina. 

"  Thai,  my  ileiir,  will  df  jieiid  in  a  (treat  degree  on  yourself.  D 
she  B','1'1  llifti  you  are  good  and  behave  well,  she  will  probably 
end  by  likin;:  you ;  but  old  pfople  like  hix  are  afraid  timt  cbil- 
iren  will  nn-ddle  with  iheir  things,  and  get  them  OOt  of  place." 

"  I  'in-an  10  Iju  good,"  said  Tina,  resolutely.  "  When  I  IJted 
Kith  MiM  Asphyxia,  I  wantcl  to  be  bad.  I  tried  to  be  bad;  bn 
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•ow  I  RID  ch«nged.  I  mean  to  be  good,  because  joa  are  good  ta 
me,"  and  the  child  laid  her  bead  coofldJDgly  in  Alisa  Mc)r>ial>li-'i 
lap. 

The  dearest  of  all  flattery  to  the  old  and  uncomely  is  this  cm- 
KMing,  confiding  love  or  childhood,  and  Miss  Uehitable  felt  a 
gtow  of  pleature  about  her  dusky  old  heart  at  which  she  reallj 
wandered.  "  Can  anything  bo  fair  really  love  met"  she  ukul 
herself.  Alas  !  how  much  of  this  cheap-bought  happiness  goes  to 
wa?te  daily  1  While  unclaimed  children  grow  up  loveless,  men 
and  women  wither  in  lonely,  craving  solitude. 

Polly  again  appeared  at  the  door.  "Your  bed  'b  all  warm,  and 
yoa  'd  better  go  right  up,  else  what  *b  the  use  of  wanning  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  '11  come  immediate ly,"  said  Miss  Mehiiable,  endeavor- 
ing sleadfostly  to  look  as  if  she  did  not  see  Folly's  looks,  and  to 
act  a.1  if  there  had  of  course  always  been  a  httle  girl  to  sleep 
with  her. 

-Come,  my  little  one."  Mi/  little  one!  Mi»  Mehilable'a 
heart  gave  a  great  throb  at  this  possessive  pronoun.  It  all  seemed 
as  itninge  lo  her  as  a  dream.  A  few  hours  ago,  and  she  sat  in 
the  old  windy,  lonesome  house,  alone  with  the  memories  of  dead 
frit'ods,  and  feeling  herself  walking  to  the  grave  in  a  dismal  soli- 
tade.  Suddenly  she  awoke  as  from  a  dark  dream,  and  found 
herself  sole  possessor  of  beauty,  youth,  and  love,  in  a  glowing 
ittle  form,  all  her  own,  with  no  mortal  to  dii^pute  it.  She  had 
a  mother's  right  in  a  child.  She  might  have  a  daughter's  love. 
The  whole  house  seemed  changed.  The  dreary,  lonesome  great 
hall,  with  its  tall,  solemn-ticking  clock,  the  wide,  echoing  stair- 
ca^ie,  np  which  Miss  Mehitable  had  crept,  shivering  and  alone,  so 
aany  sad  nights,  now  gave  back  the  chirpings  of  Tina's  rattling 
gayeiy  and  the  silvery  echoes  of  her  laugh,  as,  happy  in  her  new 
lot,  she  danced  up  the  stairway,  slopping  to  a?k  eager  qncsiiona 
tn  this  and  that,  as  anj'lliing  struck  her  fancy.  For  Miss  Una 
bad  one  of  ihoi^t.  buoyant,  beliot  in?  natures,  born  lo  ride  always 
or  tie  very  top  crest  of  ev>ry  wave,  —  one  fully  disposed  to  ao 
oe)>t  of  good  fortune  in  all  its  l:ngtt  and  breadth,  and  lo  riaka 
tke  SMHl  of  it  at  once. 

*  TUi  is  9Hr  heme."  she  nid,  "  ir  n't  it  F  ' 
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"  T<»,  darling,"  Baid  Miss  Mehiiablo,  catching  her  in  km 
arms  rondljr;  "it  is  our  borne;  we  will  have  good  Umea  ben 
leather." 

Tina  ibrew  her  arms  around  Misi  Mehitable'a  neck  and  kisMd 
her.  "  I  'm  so  glad  1  Harry  aud  that  God  would  find  na  a 
home  as  ewon  as  it  wad  besL  and  now  here  it  cornea." 

Misa  Mebitahle  set  the  child  down  hy  the  side  of  a  great  daik 
wooden  bedstead,  with  tall,  carved  posts,  draped  with  oarioaa  cm^ 
tains  of  India  linen,  whe~e  strange  Oriental  plants  and  birds,  and 
quaint  pagodas  and  figrred  in  turbans,  were  all  minted  together, 
like  the  phantasms  in  a  dream.  Then  going  to  a  tall  diest  of 
dmTCen>,  resplendent  with  many  brass  handles,  which  reached 
almo^it  lo  the  ceiling,  she  took  a  bunch  of  keys  from  her  pocket 
and  unlocked  a  drawer.  A  spasm  as  of  pain  passed  over  her 
{gee  as  she  opened  it.  and  her  bands  trembled  with  some  sup- 
pressed emotion  as  sbe  took  up  and  laid  down  Tariona  artickai 
•earchin<;  for  something.  At  last  ebe  found  what  ahe  wwited, 
and  shofik  it  out.  It  was  a  child's  nightgown,  of  just  the  aiie 
needed  by  Tina.  It  was  yellow  with  age,  but  made  with  dauitf 
care.  She  sat  down  by  the  child  and  began  a  moveinent  towatdi 
undi-e^ing  her. 

"  Shall  I  say  my  prayers  to  you,"  said  Tina,  "  before  I  go  to 
bed?" 

"  Certainly,"  i«id  Miss  Mehitable  ;  "by  all  means." 

*'They  arc  rather  long,"  said  the  child,  apologeticallj, — **thll 
i(,  if  I  !^ay  all  that  Harry  doea.  Harry  said  mamma  wanted  U 
to  say  them  all  every  nij^ht.     It  takes  gome  time." 

"0,  by  all  means  say  all,"  said  Mies  Mehitable. 

Tina  kneeled  down  by  her  and  put  her  hands  in  ben,  ud 
■aid  the  Loi'd's  Prayer,  and  the  psalm,  "  The  Lord  is  mj  Aa^ 
herd."  She  had  a  natural  turn  for  elocu^on,  this  little  one,  u4 
«pake  her  words  with  a  grace  and  an  apparent  underatandin| 
not  oi'dinnry  in  childliood. 

"There's  a  hymn,  besides,"  ahe  said.  "It  beljngi  to  ih* 
(U^yer." 

"  Wi-ll,  let  us  have  that,"  said  Utss  MehiUble. 

Tina  repeated,  — 
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"Odb  Hien  ta  tbora  all  otlwi* 

W«U  d«KrvM  ths  luun*  of  ?riMldt 
HI*  it  loT*  b«yoDd  ■  brether**, 
CcnUy,  nr«e,  ud  knowt  do  rad." 

She  had  bb  earaeat,  half-heroic  waj  of  repeating,  and  aa  aha 
|aaed  into  her  listener's  eyes  she  perceived,  by  a  anbtile  iiutinct, 
that  what  she  wm  aajing  affected  her  deeply.  She  stopped, 
wondering. 

"  Go  on,  my  love,"  said  Miss  Mehltable. 

Una  coDtinued,  with  enthusiasm,  foeliog  that  sba  wm  making 
Ml  mpreasion  on  her  auditor:  — 

*■  Which  at  all  onr  fHeixli,  to  ISTS  Di, 
Coold  or  would  bare  (bad  hli  blood? 
But  lh«  Savianr  di«d  to  hsTS  ■■ 
BccoDciled  in  bim  (a  Ood. 

'Wbao  ha  Itvsd  od  earth  abaaM, 
Friand  of  linnea  wh  bl*  nanai 
Kow,  above  all  ftlory  raiiM, 
Ha  Tqolcath  in  tba  aama." 

"O  my  child,  where  did  yon  leam  that  hymn?'  said  Hiw 
Jfebitable,  to  whom  the  words  were  new.  Simple  and  hcmely 
as  they  were,  they  had  struck  on  sotne  inner  nerve,  which  wai 
ribnUing  with  intense  feeling.     Tears  were  standing  in  her  eyas. 

"  It  was  mamma's  hymn,"  said  Tina.  "  She  always  used  to 
ny  it     There  is  one  more  verse,"  she  added. 

"  0  fiir  gnct  our  baart*  to  loltao  t 
Teach  oa.  Lord,  at  laDgth  to  lofO) 
We,  alu  I  furget  too  oflao 
What  a  Friaod  we  ban  atMita." 

*  la  that  the  secret  of  all  earthly  sorrow,  then  ?  "  wd  HIm 
Hehitahle  aloud,  in  involuntary  soliloquy.  The  aoand  of  hei 
•vn  voice  seemed  to  startle  her.  She  sighed  deeply,  and  kissed 
Uie  child.  '■  Thank  you,  my  darling;  It  does  me  good  to  hear 
fon,"  she  said. 

The  child  had  entered  so  <>ai-iesily,  so  passionntely  even,  into 
^  spirit  of  the  words  shi  had  been  repeatin;;,  that  she  seemed 
to  Ui&s  Mehitable  to  bt  transfigured  into  at.  angel  messenger, 
«at  lo  inspire  faith  iti  God's  love  in  a  darkened,  despairing  >jt>) 
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Bhe  pat  her  into  bed ;  but  Tina  immediately  Hsaried  ber  ehiB 
to  an  earthly  nature  hj  Btretching  herself  exnltingly  in  the  warn 
hed,  with  an  exclamation  of  vivid  pleaBuro. 

"  How  different  this  seems  from  mj  cold  old  bed  at  Hiai  A»- 
[.byxia's!"  she  said.  "O,  that  horrid  woman!  how  I  Aato  herl' 
she  added,  with  a  scowl  and  a  frown,  which  made  the  angelhood 
of  the  child  mora  than  questionable. 

Mits  Hehitable's  vision  melted.  It  wai  not  a  child  c^  hearea 
bnl  a  little  mortal  sinner,  that  she  was  tucking  up  for  the  nig^li 
■ad  she  felt  constrained  to  essay  her  first  effort  at  moral  tninin^ 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  did  yoa  not  say,  to-night,  '  Forpva  in 
onr  trespasses,  at  we  forgive  those  who  treepaaa  against  nt'T 
Do  you  know  what  that  means?" 

"  0  ye*,"  Boid  Tina,  readily. 

"  Well,  if  your  Heavenly  Father  should  fbi^va  your  diu  JMt 
at  you  forgive  Mi^s  Asphyxia,  how  would  you  like  that  ?  " 

There  was  a  silence.  The  large  bright  eyes  grew  mmd  nd 
raflectlve,  as  they  peered  out  from  between  the  sheets  and  the 
[hUow.  At  last  she  said,  in  a  modified  voice:  "Well,  I  woA 
hate  her  any  more.  But,"  she  added,  with  increased  rivaoi^f 
"I  may  think  she  '9  baleful,  may  n't  I  ?" 

Is  there  ever  a  hard  question  in  morals  that  children  do  Ml 
drive  straight  at,  in  their  wide-eyed  questioning? 

Mi.4s  Mehitabte  felt  inclined  to  laugh,  but  said,  gravelj:  *I 
<vouId  n't  advise  you  to  think  evil  about  her.  Perhaps  she  ba 
;cor  woman  ibat  never  had  any  one  to  love  her,  or  anything  M 
love,  and  it  has  made  her  hard." 

Tina  looked  at  Mi»  Mebitable  earnestly,  as  if  she  were  pon- 
dering the  remark.  "She  told  me  that  she  was  pat  to  wofk 
jrouDger  than  I  was,"  i^he  said,  "  and  kept  at  it  all  the  time." 

"  And  perhaps,  if  you  had  been  kept  at  woA  all  joar  life  ia 
that  hard  way,  you  would  have  grown  np  to  be  jnst  like  her." 

"Well,  then,  I'm  sorry  for  her,"  said  Tina.  "Thwe's  d» 
jody  loves  her,  that's  a  fact.  Nobody  can  love  her,  nnlesa  it' 
Goil.     He  loves  every  one,  Harry  says." 

"  Well,  good  night,  my  darling,"  said  Miss  ftbhitable,  kusbif 
her.  "  1  shall  come  to  bed  pretty  soon.  I  will  leave  yoa  a  eai 
lie  "  she  add«d ;  "  because  this  is  a  strange  plaee." 
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"  Hflw  good  ^ou  are ! "  Raid  Tina.  "  I  used  to  be  w  afraid  io 
ibe  dark,  at  Miss  Asphyxia's ;  and  I  was  so  wicked  all  day,  ttuU 
I  was  afraid  of  God  too,  at  night.  I  ased  sometimes  to  tbiok  I 
beard  something  chewing  under  m;  bed ;  and  I  thought  it  was  i 
wolf,  and  would  eat  me  up." 

••Poor  liule  darling  I'  said  Miss  Mehitabl&  "Would  700 
rather  I  sat  by  you  till  you  went  to  sleep?" 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  don't  like  to  trouble  yoo,"  said  the  child. 
"  If  you  leave  a  candle  I  sha'  n't  be  afraid.  And,  besides,  I  've 
raid  ray  prayers  now.  I  did  n't  use  to  say  them  one  bit  at  Miaa 
Asphyxia's.  She  would  tell  me  to  say  my  prayen,  and  (hen 
bang  the  door  so  hard,  and  I  would  feel  cross,  and  think  I 
woald  n'L     But  I  am  better  now,  because  you  love  me." 

Miss  Mehitable  returned  to  the  parlor,  and  sat  down  to  poo- 
ler over  her  fire;  and  the  result  of  her  ponderings  shall  be 
pno  ia  a  letter  which  she  immediately  began  wrhag  at  tkt 
pMD-oovand  table. 
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CHAPTER    XIX 

■Ufl  KIBITABLM'S  LETTEB,  1 
BIMTS    01 

MY  DEAR  Brotheh:  —  Since  I  wrote  you  Uat,  to  MtnOfn 
a  cLiinge  hm  inkcn  place  in  my  life  that  eTon  now  I 
walk  aliout  a.'<  in  a  dream,  and  liardly  know  myselT.  The  eriBti 
of  a  ffw  liours  have  made  everytbing  in  the  world  eeem  to  ma 
as  ditferent  from  what  it  ever  seemed  before  as  death  is  fran 
life. 

Not  to  keep  ;ou  waiting,  after  so  solemn  a  prefkce,  I  will  ■» 
nounce  to  you  fim,  briefly,  what  it  is,  and  then,  seootidlyi  bw 
it  huppeni-d. 

Well.  t)i(;n,  /  have  adopted  a  child,  in  my  dry  and  wilted  oil 
age.  Siie  h  a  bt-autif'ul  am)  enrra;^ng  tittle  creature,  fuU  of  lift 
and  spirits,  —  full  of  warm  alfi'clions,  —  thrown  an  absolntewaif 
and  stray  on  thu  eanda  of  lift;.  Her  motlier  was  an  unknova 
English  wo  man,  —  prubably  Bome  relict  of  the  retired  Engliili 
army.  Slio  ditd  in  great  deittitution,  in  the  neighboring  Iowa 
of  Ntedmorc,  tt-avitig  on  the  world  two  singularly  imererting 
tiliildren,  u  Ix)y  and  a  girl.  They  were,  of  course,  takes  in 
chax^e  by  the  pariuh,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of  old  Crab  Smith  and 
his  Mstcr,  Uiss  Asphyxia, — just  think  of  it  I  I  think  X  iKed 
say  no  more  ihuri  llii.s  about  their  lot. 

In  a  short  time  they  ran  away  from  cruel  treatment;  lived 
in  a  desolate  little  housekeeping  way  in  the  old  Dench  house; 
till  finally  Ham  Lawson,  lounging  about  in  bis  general  and  nn^ 
versal  way,  picked  tjii'm  up.  He  brought  them,  of  coume,  when 
iveiy  wimdiTLiig,  disireii^cd  thing  comes,  —  to  Deacon  Badger'^ 

Now  I  supjiose  the  Deacon  U  comfortably  off  in  the  world,  ai 
Mr  New  ICii;:lHnd  farmers  go,  but  his  ability  to  mainlun  gea 
enil  i-liarges  of  housekeeping  for  all  mankind  may  Berioiuly  In 
looblcd      Lois  Badger,  who  doe*  the  woik  of  Martha  in  ^ 
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iuttiiy  came  over  to  me,  jesterday  afternoon,  quite  dy^ 
Q  her  mind  about  it.  Lois  is  a  worthy  creature,  — 
arp,  to  be  sure,  but,  when  her  edge  18  turned  tlie  rfght 
i*!  the  worse  for  that,  —  and  really  I  thought  she  had 
:  of  it,  to  some  extent. 

:•  in  general  are  §o  resigned  to  have  other  folks  made 
Tifices,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  me  probable  that  tberft 
eatare  in  Oldtown  who  would  do  anything  moru  than 
lat  Deacon  Badger  felt  able  to  take  the  children.  After 
ide  some  rather  bitter  reflections  on  the  world,  and  ita 
IS,  in  the  style  that  we  all  practise,  the  thought  suddenlj 
to  me,  What  do  you,  more  than  others?  and  that  idea, 
with  the  beauty  and  charms  of  the  poor  little  waif,  de- 
i  to  take  this  bold  step.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  took  it,  -« 
)ut  quaking  in  my  shoes  for  fear  of  Polly ;  but  I  have 
ny  point  in  her  very  face,  without  so  much  as  saying 
leave. 

ttle  one  has  just  beon  taken  up  stairs  and  tucked  ap 
n  my  own  bed,  with  one  of  our  poor  little  Emily's  old 
ns  on.     They  tit  her  exactly,  and  I  exult  over  her  as 
flndeth  great  spoil. 

has  not  yet  declared  herself,  except  by  slamming  the 
y  hard  when  >lie  first  made  the  discovery  of  the  child's 
in  the  house.  I  presume  there  is  an  equinoctial  gale 
;,  but  I  say  nothing;  for,  after  all,  Polly  is  a  good 
and  will  blow  her>elf  round  into  the  right  quarter,  in 
our  northeast  rain-storms  generally  do.  People  alwaya 
date  themselves  to  certainties. 

ot  but  regard  the  coming  of  this  child  to  me  at  this  tima 
ienger  of  mercy  from  God,  to  save  me  from  sinking  into 
pair.  I  have  been  so  lonely,  so  miserable,  so  utterly, 
iibly  wrf^iched  of  late,  tiiat  it  has  seemed  that,  if  some- 
I  not  happen  to  h«-l[)  me,  I  must  lose  my  reason.  Ou? 
-position  to  melancholy  is  a  hard  enough  thing  to  man* 
r  the  most  pros|)erous  circumstances.  1  remember  my 
:>aroxy&ms  of  jiloom  :  they  used  to  frighten  me  whcD 
ittle  girl,  and  laid  a  heavy  burden  on  the  heart  of  oar 
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jear  anji^I  mothtr.  WlinU'v(>r  that  cane  is,  w«  all  inbertt  h 
In  tli*^  htuirt  of  every  oui'  of  us  cliildren  thure  is  thai  fearftil 
ilarl  drop,  like  tliat  whi<-h  (lie  Koran  says  the  aiigul  showed  ta 
Mnhomet.  It  is  an  in^xplicuble  Bomettiing  which  always  prcd» 
pDs«s  us  to  smlness,  but  in  which  any  real,  appredable  ionow 
itrikea  a  t«rribly  d^ep  and  long  root  ^hakeapeare  dfl^cnsu  ikk 
diin^  u  be  dues  everything  else  :  — 

"]llKHHh,IluiowDOt«h7  IsmMMd: 
It  vcariu  ms,  —  yoa  tt.y  It  weariM  71x1 ; 
Bnt  how  I  cauftht  it,  rooad  it,  or  cunv  hj  It, 
M'bHt  *tnfr  't  ii  mada  of,  wberaof  It  U  ban. 

Yon  have  struggled  with  it  by  the  most  rational  meana,  — M 
active  out  of-door  life,  by  sea  voyages  and  severe  panual  labor. 
A  man  can  figlit  thid  dragon  as  a  woman  cannot.  We  womei 
■re  htilple-:s,  —  tied  to  pliice?;,  forms,  and  rules,  —  chained  to  onr 
Btake.     We  mu^t  mei^t  him  as  we  can. 

Of  late  1  have  not  been  sble  10  Eleep,  and,  lying  awake  all 
Digiit  long  in  darknesa  and  misery,  liave  asked,  iflhit  be  lift, 
whether  an  immortal  cxistcuie  U  not  a  cursx  to  be  feared,  ntlut 
than  a  bli'B.<iiig  to  lie  hoped,  and  if  the  wretchedness  we  few 
3  the  eternal  world  can  be  wor^e  ilian  whnt  we  sometimes  suflct 
ow,  —  such  MMking  of  licari,  such  helplessness  of  fear,  su<li  a 
vain  calling  for  help  that  never  comes.  Well,  I  will  not  lin 
it  over  Hgiiin,  tor  I  dare  say  you  know  it  all  too  well  I  iIubIi 
I  finally  wore  myself  out  in  trying  10  cheer  poor  brother  Tb0» 
dore's  darksome  way  down  to  death.  Cau  yon  wonder  that 
tie  would  take  opium  ?  God  alone  can  judge  people  thtf 
saffT  as  lit  did,  and,  let  people  say  what  they  please,  I  mnM 
1  will,  tliiiik  ihiit  <iud  has  some  ]>ity  for  the  work  of  his  hands. 

Now,  liixiilier,  I  must,  1  will,  write  to  you  about  Emi^ 
ihnu^h  you  liiive  said  ynu  n<;vHr  wished  to  hear  her  nanM  again 
niiai  ri<;lit  had  yiiii,  her  brother,  lo  give  her  np  so,  aod  to  lei 
tF.e  whole  bnrd'jn  of  this  dreadful  mystery  and  Borrow  coni 
iown  on  nu-  nioiie?  You  are  not  certain  that  aha  has  gone 
astrity  in  the  worst  sense  that  a  woman  can.  We  00I7  kno* 
that  she  has  broken  away  from  as  and  gone,  —  bnt  when,  how 
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ftod  with  whom,  you  cannot  say,  nor  I.  And  certainly  there 
was  great  excuse  for  her.  Consider  how  the  peculiar  tempera- 
meot  and  constitution  of  our  family  wrought  upon  her.  Consider 
ibe  temptations  of  her  wonderful  heauty,  her  highly  nervous, 
wildly  excitable  organization.  Her  genius  was  extraordinary; 
ber  strength  and  vigor  of  character  quite  as  much  so.  Alto- 
gether, she  was  a  perilously  constituted  human  being, -—and  wbat 
did  we  do  with  her  ?  A  good,  common  girl  might  have  been  put 
with  Uncle  and  Aunt  Farnsworth  with  great  advantage.  We 
pat  her  there  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  her  aunt  and 
uncle,  and  had  money  enough  to  educate  her.  But  in  all  other 
respects  they  were  about  the  most  unsuited  that  could  be  con 
oeived«  I  must  say  that  I  think  that  glacial,  gloomy,  religious 
training  in  Uncle  Farnsworth's  family  was,  for  her,  peculiarly 
unfortunate.  She  sat  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  under  Dr.  Stem's 
preaching.  With  a  high-keyed,  acute  mind,  she  could  not  help 
listening  and  thinking ;  and  such  thinking  is  unfortunate,  to  say 
the  least. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  experi-  ^ 
ment  on  the  immortal  soul  as  daring  doctors  experiment  on  the 
body,  —  using  the  most  violent  and  terrible  remedies,  —  remedies 
that  must  kill  or  cure.  His  theory  was,  that  a  secret  enemy  to 
God  was  lying  latent  in  every  soul,  which,  like  some  virulent  poi- 
sons in  the  body,  could  only  be  expelled  by  being  brought  to  the 
surface ;  and  he  had  sermon  after  sermon,  whose  only  object  ap- 
peared to  be  to  bring  into  vivid  consciousness  what  he  calls  the 
ttstoral  opposition  of  the  human  heart. 

Bat,  alas !  in  some  cases  the  enmity  thus  aroused  can  never 

be  subdued  ;  and  Emily's  was  a  nature  that  would  break  before 

it  woald  bow.     Nothing  could  have  subdued  her  but  love,  —  and 

bfe  she  never  heard.     These  appalling  doctrines  were  presented 

with  such  logical  clearness,  and  apparently  so  established  from 

'be    Scriptures,  that,    unable    to   distinguish    between  the  word 

of  God  and  the  cruel  deductions  of  human  logic,  she  trod  both 

ttDder  foot  in  defiant  despair.      Then  came  in  the  French  lit- 

»rmture,  which  is  so  fascinating,  asi^  which  just  now  Is  having 

•o  wide  an  infl  lence  on  the  thicJtLig  of  our  country.     Boussesr 
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Mid  Voltaire  charmed  her,  and  took  her  into  a  new  woriJ.  ^ba 
Itaa  prabftbly  gone  to  France  for  liberty,  with  no  protection  biM 
dor  own  virgin  nnture.  Are  we  at  once  to  infer  the  worst,  when 
we  know  eo  little  ?  I,  for  one,  shall  love  her  and  triut  In  hw 
to  the  end  ;  and  if  ever  she  shoultl  fall,  and  do  thingi  thi!  I  and 
all  ihe  world  must  condemn,  I  shall  still  sAy,  that  it  will  ba  IcH 
her  faalt  than  that  of  others  ;  that  she  will  be  one  of  thnao  who 
lUl  by  their  higher,  rather  than  their  lower  nature. 

I  have  a  prophetic  instinct  in  my  heart  that  some  daj,  poor, 
forlorn,  and  forsaken,  she  will  look  back  with  regret  to  tba  oM 
hou»e  where  she  was  bom :  and  then  she  shall  be  wetooma 
here.  This  ia  why  I  keep  ihU  .'^>litHry  old  place,  full  of  bittn* 
and  ghostly  memories ;  because,  n*  long  as  I  keep  it,  there  is 
one  refuge  tliat  Emily  may  call  her  own,  and  one  heart  that  will 
be  true  to  her,  and  love  her  and  believe  in  her  to  the  end. 

I  think  God  has  been  merciful  to  me  in  sending  me  this  child, 
to  be  to  me  as  a  daughter.  Already  her  coming  ha^  been  made 
a  means  of  working  in  me  that  great  moral  change  for  which  all 
Tiy  life  I  have  been  blindly  iseeking.  I  have  sought  that  ma- 
■trnon  which  our  fiither  taught  as  to  expect  as  alcbemista  seek 
uie  philosopher's  stone. 

What  have  I  not  read  and  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  theolo- 
gians  ?  How  many  lonely  hours,  day  after  day,  have  I  bent  the 
knee  in  fruitless  prayer  that  God  would  grant  nw  thii  great, 
unknown  gracel  for  without  it  how  dreary  is  lifel 

We  are  in  ourselves  so  utterly  helpless,  —  life  is  so  hard,  w 
inexplicable,  that  we  stand  in  perishing  need  of  soma  helping 
liand,  some  sensible,  appreciable  connection  with  God.  And  yet 
for  years  every  cry  of  misery,  every  breath  of  anguish,  hm 
been  choked  by  ilie  logical  proofs  of  theology  ;  —  that  God  is  kj 
enemy,  or  that  I  am  his ;  that  every  effort  I  make  toward  Hin 
but  nggravnies  my  offence  ;  and  that  this  unknown  gift,  whidi  no 
ehild  of  Adam  ever  did  compacts  of  himself,  is  so  completely  ia 
my  own  power,  that  1  am  every  minute  of  my  life  to  blame  fix 
no*,  possessing  it. 

llrw  many  Lours  have  I  gone  round  and  ronnd  thia  dreaij 
Iml,  — chilled,  veary,  shivering,  seeing  no  U^t,  and  hflariai   J 
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»3  Toicel  Bat  within  this  last  hour  it  geems  aa  if  a  divine  tmj 
had  Bhon«  npon  me,  and  the  great  gift  had  been  gtvon  me  by  the 
hand  of  a  little  child.  It  came  in  the  simple*!  and  most  nnex- 
pectad  manner,  while  listening  to  a  very  homely  hymn,  repeated 
by  this  dear  little  one.  The  words  themRelveB  were  not  mach  -^ 
in  the  way  of  poetry  ;  it  was  merely  the  simplest  statement  of 
t^  truth  that  in  Jesus  Christ,  ever  living,  ever  present,  e»3rj 
kmnAn  soul  has  a  personal  friend,  divine  and  almighty. 

Tliis  thought  raune  over  me  with  such  power,  that  it  seemed  ta 
if  all  Riy  doubts,  alt  my  intricate,  contradictory  theologii^  al! 
those  personal  and  family  sorrows  which  had  made  a  burden  on 
my  soul  greater  than  poor  Christian  ever  staggered  under,  had 
gone  where  his  did,  when,  at  the  sight  of  the  Cross,  it  loosed 
from  bis  buck  and  rolled  down  into  the  sepulchre,  to  be  seen  no 
more.  Can  it  be,  I  asked  myself,  that  this  mighty  lore,  that  I 
feel  so  powerfully  and  so  sweetly,  has  been  near  me  all  these  dark, 
melancholy  years  ?  Has  the  sun  been  shining  behind  all  these 
heavy  clouds,  under  whose  shadows  I  have  spent  my  life  ? 

When  I  laid  my  little  Tina  down  to  sleep  to-night,  I  came 
down  here  to  think  over  this  strange,  new  thought, —  that  I, 
even  I,  in  my  joylevs  old  age,  my  poverty,  my  perplexities,  my 
loneliness,  am  no  longer  alone  1  I  am  beloved.  There  is  One  / 
who  does  love  me,  —  the  One  Friend,  whose  love,  like  the  sun- 
shine, can  be  the  portion  of  each  individual  of  the  human  race, 
without  exhaustion.  This  is  the  great  mystery  of  faith,  which 
I  am  determined  from  this  hour  to  keep  whole  and  undeBled. 

Mj  dear  brother,  I  have  never  before  addressed  to  you  a  word 
oa  this  subject.  It  has  been  one  in  which  I  saw  only  perplexity. 
f  Lave,  it  is  true,  been  grieved  and  disappointed  that  you  did  not 
aee  your  way  clear  to  embrace  the  sacred  ministry,  which  has 
tor  M  many  generations  been  the  app.}inted  work  of  our  family, 
^leoofess  for  many  years  I  did  hope  to  see  you  succeed,  not 
Hily  to  the  library,  bat  to  the  work  of  our  honored,  venerated 
btber  and  grandfather.  It  wa^  my  hope  that,  in  this  position,  I 
•facald  find  in  you  k  siiiriiual  guide  to  re»>lve  my  doubts  and  lead 
B0  aright.  But  I  have  gathered  from  yat.  at  times,  by  chance 
vords  dmppod,  ihat  you  could  not  exactly  accept  the  faith  of  oui 
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rBlhniB.  Perhaps  difliculliea  like  mj  otta  have  wiihbeld  joa 
I  know  you  Uw  well  to  believe  that  the  French  soeplidun  thai 
hB8  blown  over  here  with  the  breath  of  our  political  reTolutiaB 
cait  have  bad  the  least  influence  over  you.  Whateior  ^oiir 
riewa  of  docirinta  may  be,  you  are  not  a  doubter.  Yon  ara 
n3t  —  as  poor  Emily  defianily  called  hetself — a  deiat,  an  aliaa 
from  all  that  our  fathers  came  to  tbb  wilderaeiB  to  maiutain 
Tet  when  I  see  you  burying  your  talents  Id  a  lonely  moiintaia 
Tillage,  entisfied  with  the  work  of  a  poor  Bcboolmaater,  iiutea4 
of  standing  fonb  to  lead  our  New  England  in  th«  pulpit,  I  ask 
myself.  Why  is  this  ? 

Speak  to  me,  brother  I  tell  me  your  innermost  tbsDghts,  aa  I 
have  told  you  mine.  Is  not  life  ebort  and  sad  and  bitter  elloagl^ 
that  those  who  could  help  each  other  should  neglect  the  few 
thinjils  they  can  do  to  maki:  it  tolerable  ?  Why  do  we  travel 
side  by  side,  lonely  and  silent,  —  each,  perhaps,  biding  in  that 
silence  the  bread  of  life  that  the  other  needs?  Write  to  me  ai 
I  have  written  to  you,  and  let  me  know  that  I  have  a  broUtar 
in  sou!,  as  I  have  in  flesh. 

Tour  affectionate  aiiter, 

M.B. 


Mr  DEAR  Sister; — I  have  read  your  letter, 
justly  and  truly  how  can  I  ?  How  little  we  know  of  each  othtt 
in  outside  iotlmacy !  but  when  we  put  our  key  into  the  door  of 
the  secret  chamber,  who  does  not  tremble  and  draw  back?  — 
lAat  ifl  the  true  haunied  chamber! 

First,  about  Emily,  I  will  own  I  am  wrong.  It  is  from  m 
want  of  love,  though,  but  from  too  much.  I  was  and  am  too  asn 
and  bitter  on  that  subject  to  trust  myself.  I  have  a  heart  full  of 
enrse^  but  don't  know  exactly  where  to  fiing  them ;  and,  for 
aught  I  ^e,  we  are  utterly  helpless.    Every  clew  faila;  and  what 

s  the  use  of  to-turing  ourselves  ?  It  is  a  man's  nature  to  act, 
to  do,  anil,  whore  nothing  can  be  done,  to  forget.  It  is  awoman'i 
nature  to  hohl  on  to  what  can  only  torture,  and  live  all 

ver.     Women's  lear^  are  their  meat ;  men  find  the  diet  too 
and  won't  take  iu 
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Tell  me  anything  I  can  do,and  I'll  do  it;  but  talk  I  r«iuioi,— 
Irei7  word  bums  me.  I  admit  every  word  you  eay  of  Emily. 
We  were  mistalten  in  letting  her  go  to  the  Famsworths,  and  he 
hailed  and  tortured  with  ultra  -  Calvinism ;  but  we  were  blind,  h 
we  mortab  alwayn  nri;,  —  fated  never  lo  see  what  we  should  have 
fcne,  till  seeing  is  too  late. 

I  am  glad  you  have  taken  that  child,  —  first,  because  it's  a 
food  deed  in  itself,  and,  secondly,  because  it 's  good  for  you.  That 
It  sboald  have  sb<;d  light  on  your  relatioits  to  God  is  strictly  phiU 
wophical.  You  have  been  trying  lo  find  your  way  to  Him  by 
definiiiona  and  by  logic ;  one  might  as  well  make  love  to  a  lady 
by  the  firat  book  or  Euclid.  "  lie  tbat  loveth  not  his  brother 
whom  be  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  be  bath  not  y 
Kcn  ? "  Thai  throb  of  protecting,  all-embracing  love  which 
thrilled  through  your  heart  for  this  cbild  taught  you  more  of 
God  ihan  father's  whole  library.  "  He  that  lovetb  not  knowetb 
not  God."  The  old  Bible  is  philosophical,  and  eminent  for  its 
eomnioo  sense.  Of  course  this  cbild  will  make  a  fool  of  you. 
Never  mind  ;  (be  follies  of  love  are  remedial 

As  to  a  system  of  education,  it  will  be  an  amusement  for  you 
U>  get  that  up.  Every  human  being  likes  to  undertake  to  dictate 
for  tome  other  one.  Go  at  it  with  good  cheer.  But,  whatever 
yoo  do,  don't  teach  her  French.  Give  her  a  good  Saxon-English 
education  ;  and,  if  she  needs  a  pasture-land  of  foreign  languages, 
let  her  learn  t<atin,  and,  more  than  that,  Greek.  Greek  is  the 
Btoming-land  of  languages,  and  lias  the  freshness  of  early  dew 
in  it  which  will  never  exhale. 

The  French  helped  us  in  our  late  war:  fbr  that  I  thank 
tbem  ;  but  from  French  philosophy  and  French  democracy,  may 
the  good  Lord  deliver  us.  They  slew  their  Puritans  in  the 
aiassacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  nation  ever  since  has  been 
vithout  a  moral  sense.  French  literature  is  like  an  eagle  with 
«w  broken  wing.  What  the  Puritans  did  for  us  English  pooplet 
11  bringing  in  civil  liberty,  tbey  lacked.  Our  revolutions  have 
heen  graduaL  I  predict  that  theirs  will  come  by  and  by  with  an 
»«ploaion 

Ucanwhile,  our  young  men  who  fellow  n.^er  French  lilei* 
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tim  becoQie  rdkeB  and  profligates.  Their  first  step  in  Ubortj  M 
lo  repeal  the  ten  commaadments,  especially  the  Beventh.  Tben' 
fire  I  coaeider  a  young  woman  in  our  day  misKB  notlung  who 
does  not  read  French.  Decoroua  French  literature  u  atapid,  and 
bright  French  literature  is  too  wicked  for  anything.  So  let 
French  alone. 

She  threatens  to  be  pretty,  does  she?  So  mndi  the  went 
tor  yoa  atid  her.  ir  she  makes  yon  too  mnch  tronbte  by  uid  by, 
•end  her  up  to  my  academy,  aod  I  will  drill  her,  and  maka  > 
Spartan  of  her. 

Aa  to  what  you  say  about  religion,  and  the  ministiy,  and  the 
acLoolmaster,  what  can  I  say  on  this  sheet  of  paper?  Briefly 
then.  No,  I  am  nol  in  any  sense  an  unbeliever  in  the  old  Bibla ; 
I  would  as  soon  disbelieve  my  own  mother.  And  I  am  in  my  na- 
ture a  thorough  Puritan.  lama  Puritan  as  thoroughly  aa  a  honad 
is  a  hound,  and  a  pointer  a  pointer,  whose  pedigree  of  nnmized 
blood  can  be  traced  for  generations  back.  I  feel  within  me  die 
preaching  instinct,  just  as  the  bound  snnSs,  and  the  poinUr 
points ;  but  as  to  the  pulpit  in  these  days,  —  well,  therdiy  haogi 
a  tale. 

What  should  I  preach,  supposing  I  were  a  miniater,  m  my 
father,  and  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  were  befbro  mtt 
What  they  preached  was  true  to  them,  was  fitted  for  thrir 
limes,  was  loyally  and  sincerely  said,  and  of  course  did  ■ 
world  of  good.  But  when  I  look  over  their  Bermona,  I  put  aa 
interrogeiion  point  to  almost  everything  they  say  ;  and  whet  WM 
true  to  them  is  not  true  to  me;  and  if  I  should  speak  out  M 
.iHiestly  as  they  did  what  i«  true  to  me.  the  world  would  not  na* 
deretand  or  receive  it,  and  I  think  it  would  do  more  bann  baa 
good.  I  believe  I  am  thinking  ahead  of  the  present  generwiaa, 
uid  if  I  should  undertake  to  push  my  thoughts  I  iboald  imij 
bother  people,  — just  as  one  of  my  blight  bc^s  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  algebra  sometimes  worries  a  new  b^inner  with  Ui  a^ 
ranced  explnuations. 

Then  again,  our  late  Revolution  has  wrought  a  cfaangs  Id  tkl 
Bunit^lry  that  will  noon  become  more  and  more  apparent.  IIk 
Ane  wnon  ministers  were  noblemen  by  divine  right,  »af  reigncj 
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wwer  thdft  pftrishes  by  the  cocked  hat  and  gold-headed  lane,  if 
pMSJQg  awaj.  Dr.  Lothrop,  and  Dr.  Stern,  and  a  few  othera, 
keep  up  the  prestige,  but  that  sort  of  thing  is  going  by  ;  and  is  / 
the  next  generation  the  ipinister  will  be  nothing  but  a  citizen ;  hif 
words  will  come  without  prestige,  and  be  examined  uid  sifted 
just  like  the  words  of  any  other  citizen. 

There  is  a  race  of  ministers  rising  up  who  are  fully  adequate 
lo  meet  this  exigency ;  and  these  men  are  going  to  throw  Calvin- 
ism down  into  the  arena,  and  discuss  every  inch  of  it,  hand  to 
hand  and  knee  to  knee,  with  the  common  people ;  and  we  shaU 
see  what  will  come  of  this. 

I,  for  my  part,  am  not  prepared  to  be  a  minister  on  these 
terms.  Still,  as  I  said,  I  have  the  bom  instinct  of  preaching ;  I 
•m  dictatorial  by  nature,  and  one  of  those  who  need  constantly  to 
see  themselves  reflected  in  other  people's  eyes ;  and  so  I  have 
got  an  academy  here,  up  in  the  mountains,  where  I  have  a  set 
of  fts  clear,  bright-eyed,  bright-minded  boys  and  girls  as  you 
would  wish  to  see,  and  am  in  my  way  a  pope.  Well,  I  enjoy  be- 
ing a  pope.    It  is  one  of  my  weaknesses. 

As  to  society,  we  have  the  doctor, — a  quiet  little  wrinkled  old 
man,  a  profound  disbeliever  in  medicines,  who  gives  cream-of- 
tartar  for  ordinary  cases,  and  camomile  tea  when  the  symptoms 
become  desperate,  and  reads  Greek  for  his  own  private  amuse- 
ment. Of  course  he  does  n*t  get  very  rich,  but  here  in  the 
mountains  one  can  afford  to  be  poor.  One  of  our  sunsets  is  worth 
half  a  Boston  doctor*s  income. 

Then  there 's  the  lawyer  and  squire,  who  draws  the  ieeds,  and 
Bakes  the  wills,  and  settles  the  quarrels ;  and  the  mijL?ter,  who 
belongs  to  the  new  dispensation.  He  and  I  are  sworn  friends ; 
Ue  is  my  Fidus  Achates.  His  garden  joins  mine,  and  when  I  am 
aoeing  my  com  he  is  hoeing  his,  and  thence  comes  talk.  As  it 
gets  more  eager  I  jump  the  fence  and  hoe  in  his  garden,  or  he 
dues  the  same  to  mine.  We  have  a  strife  on  the  matter  of  garden 
aafl,  who  shall  with  most  skill  outwit  our  Mother  Nature,  and  get 
lantelopes  and  melons  under  circumstances  in  which  she  never 
intended  them  to  g^row.  This  year  I  heat  the  parson,  but  I  can 
that  he  is  socretly  resoWed  to  revAiitce  bioaelf  on  me  when 
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the  street  corn  cornea  in.  On,e  evening  erery  week  we  devote  !■ 
re&ding  the  newspaper  And  settling  the  a^irs  vT  the  coanti^.  W< 
are  both  etanch  Fcdera1iiit.<i,  and  make  'he  walla  ring  with  oui 
dcn'jncintionij  of  Jii..obinism  and  Demooracy.  Once  a  montL  w 
luiTe  the  Columbiun  Magazine  and  the  forsign  news  from  Europe 
and  then  we  liave  a  great  deal  on  our  hands ;  we  go  over  n&in, 
every  country  systematically,  and  settle  then  for  the  month.  Ih 
general  we  «rc  pretty  well  agreed,  but  now  and  then  our  linei  el 
policy  differ,  and  then  we  fight  it  out  with  good  c^'srmges  not 
■paring  the  adjectives.  The  parsoD  has  a  sly  humor  of  hia  own, 
and  our  noisiest  discussions  geaerally  end  in  a  hearty  laugh. 

Ro  much  for  the  man  and  friend,  —  now  for  the  clergyman 
He  is  neither  the  sentimental,  good  parson  of  Goldsmith,  nor  the 
plaintive,  ascitic  parii'h  priest  of  Romanism,  nor  the  cocked 
hat  of  the  theocracy,  but  a  lively,  acnle,  full-blooded  man,  who 
dovs  hid  duly  oti  equal  terms  among  men.  He  is  ■■  auiglo> 
hearted  as  an  unblemi.^hed  crysUil,  and  in  Bome  matters  aacredl/ 
simple  ;  but  yet  not  without  a  tliriHy  practical  shrewdneMS,  both 
in  things  temporal  and  things  spiritual.  He  has  an  income  of 
about  two  hundred  and  tifty  dollars,  with  his  wood.  The  fanmn 
about  here  consider  him  as  rolling  in  wealth,  and  I  mnst  ray  tfaat^ 
though  the  parsonage  is  absolutely  bare  of  luxuries,  one  is  not 
there  often  unpleasantly  reminded  that  the  parson  ie  a  poor  man. 
He  has  that  golden  fiiculty  of  enjoying  the  work  he  does  ao  nt 
terly,  and  believing  in  it  so  entirely,  that  be  can  quite  afford  to 
be  poor.  He  ivbo^e  daily  work  is  in  itself  a  pleasure  onght  not 
to  ask  for  riches:  so  I  tell  myself  about  my  school-keeping  and 
him  about  his  parish.  He  takes  up  the  conversion  of  iiDiian  m 
an  immediate  practical  business,  to  be  done  and  done  now ;  be 
preaches  in  all  the  little  hills  and  dales  and  hollows  and  bfom 
■clioo! •houses  for  miles  around,  and  chases  his  sinnen  np  and 
duwn  so  zealously,  that  they  have,  on  the  whole,  a'  lively  tinM  at 
IL  He  attacks  drinking  and  all  our  small  forms  of  eoontiT  im- 
morality nilh  a  vi^or  sulHcient  to  demolish  sins  of  doable  llwif 
tize,  and  gives  nobody  eveti  a  chance  to  sleep  in  meeting.  Tha 
piod  farmers  artiund  here,  some  of  whom  would  Eke  to  lem 
Hammon  comfortably,  are  rather  in  a  quandaiy  wl«t  to  4t 
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Tbej  oeT«i  would  bear  tbe  constant  hounding  which  be  givei 
them,  and  the  cannonadei  he  fires  at  their  pet  eina,  and  Uie  mj 
he  chaser  ihem  from  piliar  to  poat,  and  the  merciless  macnor  io 
which  be  breaks  in  upon  their  comfortable  old  habit  of  sleeping 
in  meeting,  were  it  not  that  they  feel  that  thej  are  paying  hitn 
an  enormous  salary,  and  ought  to  get  their  money's  worth  out  of 
him,  which  they  are  certain  they  are  doing  most  fully.  Yonr 
Tankee  has  such  a  sense  of  values,  that,  if  he  pays  a  man  to  thruh 
yat,  be  wants  to  be  tlirashed  thoroughly. 

My  good  friend  preaches  what  they  call  New  Divinity,  by 
which  I  understand  the  Calvinism  which  our  fotbers  left  ns,  in 
ibe  commencing  process  of  dislntegralion.  He  is  thoroughly  and 
nthusiaatirally  in  earnest  about  it,  and  believes  that  the  system, 
•S  far  as  Edwards  and  Hopkins  have  got  it,  is  almost  absolute 
Iruth ;  but,  for  all  that,  is  cheerrully  busy  in  making  some  little 
MDendations  and  corrections,  upop  which  he  values  himself,  and 
which  he  thinks  of  the  greatest  consequence.  What  is  to  the 
oedit  of  his  heart  is,  that  these  eraendalions  are  generally  in 
bvor  t>f  some  original-minded  sheep  who  can't  be  got  into  the 
ibeep-fold  without  some  alteration  in  the  paling.  In  these  cases 
I  have  generally  noiiced  that  he  will  loosen  a  rail  or  tear  off  a 
iMcJtet,  and  let  the  sheep  in,  it  being  his  impression,  after  all,  that 
(he  sheep  are  worth  more  than  tbe  sheep-fold. 

In  his  zeal  to  catch  certain  shy  sinners,  he  has  more  than  once 
preached  sermons  which  bis  brethren  about  here  find  fault  with, 
■a  wanderiag  from  old  standards  ;  and  it  costs  abundance  of 
boatle  and  ingenuity  to  arrange  hia  system  so  aa  to  provide  fi>r 
aicsptional  ca^es,  and  yet  CO  leave  it  exactly  what  it  was  befon 
the  alterations  were  made. 

It  is,  I  believe,  an  admKted  thing  among  theologians,  that, 
while  theology  must  go  on  improving  from  age  to  age,  it  matt 
Uso  remaii  exactly  what  it  was  a  hundred  yean  ago. 

Tbe  parean  is  my  intimate  friend,  and  it  is  easy  for  me  to  see 
bat  he  has  designs  for  the  good  of  my  soul,  for  which  I  sincerely 
lore  him.  I  can  see  that  be  is  lying  in  wait  for  ate  patiently,  ai 
MMse^imee  we  4o  for  trout,  when  we  go  out  Ashing  together. 
B^  nooDotntres  me,  approaches  me  carefnllj,  makM  nice  liab 
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lo([if!.I  Iraps  to  catch  me  in,  and  baiu  them  with  rerj  imoeeat' 
lookinfT  questions,  wbiub  I,  being  an  old  theological  rat,  skilful^ 

My  frieTid's  Ibrte  U  logic.  Between  joa  and  ma,  if  tb«ra  ii  ■ 
golden  calf  worshipped  in  our  eanciificd  New  England,  itt  nana 
is  ]>ogic  ;  and  mj  good  friend  the  parson  burns  incenae  bofbn  it 
wiib  a  most  sacred  innoceni^e  of  intention.  He  belierea  Hat 
sinsers  can  be  converted  by  logic,  and  that,  if  he  could  once  gal 
me  into  CHie  of  these  nent  little  imps  aforesaid,' the  8alTataon  of 
mj  Eoul  would  be  esBured.  He  has  caaght  numben  of  Ibe 
ehrewdesl  infid«l  foxe»  among  the  farmers  around,  and  I  nnuC 
nay  that  there  is  no  trap  for  the  Yankee  like  the  logic-trap. 

I  must  lell  you  a  story  abont  ihi^  that  amused  me  greatly, 
you  know  everybody's  religious  opinions  are  a  matter  of  diacua- 
sion  in  our  neighborhood,  and  Ezekiel  Scrantou,  a  rich  &nDS 
who  lives  up  00  the  hill,  enjoys  the  celebrity  of  being  an  atheist 
and  rather  values  himself  on  the  distinction.  It  takes  a  man  of 
courage,  jou  know,  to  lire  without  a  God ;  and  Ecekiel  pva 
himself  out  as  a  plucky  dog,  and  able  to  hold  the  parson  at  bay. 
The  parson,  however,  had  privately  prepared  a  string  of  ques- 
tions which  he  was  quite  sure  would  drive  Ezekiel  into  atrail 
quarters.     So  he  meets  him  the  other  day  in  the  stors. 

"How's  this,  Mr.  Scranton  ?  they  tell  me  tliat  ycRi^  n 
atheist  I " 

"  Well  I  guess  I  be.  Parson,"  says  Ezekiel,  comfortably. 

"  Well,  Kzekiel,  let 's  lalk  about  this.  Yon  believe  id  jam 
own  existence,  don't  you?" 

"  No,  I  don't." 

"  What !  not  believe  in  your  own  existence  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't"  Then,  alter  a  moment,  "  Tell  Ton  «hi^ 
Pnrson,  ain't  a  going  to  be  twitched  np  bj  none  o*  ywit  ^ 
logiema." 

Ezekiel  was  quite  in  (he  right  of  it;  for  I  must  do  my  fHenl 
the  pRrson  the  justice  to  say,  that,  if  you  answer  one  ot  tit 
tiniple-looking  questions,  you  are  gone.  Yon  must  saj  B  kHm 
Mjiug  A,  and  the  whole  alphabet  afler  that 

Fiir  my  part,  I  do  not  greatly  disbelieve  the  nuBD  pniotB  d 
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CalriQiBin.  They  strike  me,  as  most  hard  and  disagreeable  tbings 
do,  as  quite  likely  to  be  tnie,  and  very  much  in  accordance  with  a 
leDi^ible  man's  observation  of  facts  as  they  stand  in  life  and  na- 
ture, ^ly  doubts  come  up,  like  bats,  from  a  dark  and  dreudfol 
cavcni  that  underlies  all  religion,  natural  or  revealcxl.  They  am 
of  a  class  abhorrent  to  myself,  smothering  to  my  peace,  imbitter- 
ing  to  my  life. 

What  must  he  be  who  is  tempted  to  deny  the  very  right  of  his 
Creator  to  the  allegiance  of  his  creatures  ?  —  who  is  tempted  to 
#(eei  that  his  own  conscious  existence  is  an  inflicted  curse,  and 
that  the  whole  race  of  men  have  been  a  set  of  neglected,  suffer- 
ing  child;  en,  bred  like  fish-spawn  on  a  thousand  shores,  by 
a  Being  who  has  never  interested  himself  to  care  for  their 
welfare,  to  prevent  their  degradation,  to  interfere  with  their 
cnielties  to  each  other,  as  they  have  writhed  and  wrangled  into 
life,  through  life,  and  out  of  life  again  ?  Does  this  look  like  being 
a  Father  in  any  sense  in  which  we  poor  mortals  think  of  father- 
hood ?  AAer  seeing  nature,  can  we  reason  against  any  of  the  harsh 
est  conclusions  of  Calvinism,  from  the  character  of  its  Author  ? 

Do  we  not  copsider  a  man  unworthy  the  name  of  a  good  father 
who,  from  mere  blind  reproductive  instinct,  gives  birth  to  children 
for  whose  improvement,  virtue,  and  happiness  he  makes  no  pro- 
vision ?  and  yet  does  not  this  seem  to  be  the  way  more  than  half 
of  the  human  race  actually  comes  into  existence  ? 

Then  the  laws  of  nature  are  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  —  puz* 
cling,  crossing,  contradictory;  and  ages  of  wearisome  study  have 
as  yet  hardly  made  a  portion  of  them  clear  enough  for  human 
comfort ;  and  doctors  and  ministers  go  on  torturing  the  body  and 
the  soul,  with  the  most  devout  good  intentions.  And  bo  forth, 
iCT  there  is  no  end  to  this  sort  of  talk. 

Now  my  friend  the  parson  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  New 
England  theocracy,  about  the  simplest,  purest,  and  least  objeo* 
Qonable  state  of  society  that  the  world  ever  saw.  He  has  a  good 
digestion,  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body ;  he  lives  in  a  vil- 
lage where  there  is  no  pauperism,  and  hardly  any  crime,  —  where 
all  .he  embarrassing,  dreadful  social  problems  and  mystenot 
ti  life  scarcely  exist     But  I,  who  have  been  tumbled  up  and 
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down  ii|M)n  all  the  nhoras  of  cnrtb,  lived  id  IiidU,  China,  wrf 
I'lilyiiiviii,  mill  suen  llii^  human  race  aa  thej  bre«d  like  venni^ 
ill  lh<-ir  filth  und  thi-irconienlcd  degradation,  —  bow  can  I  think 
of  n))[)ly)iit{  liie  lai-nsuKineatd  o(  an;  theological  system  to  a  nal- 
Ity  like  this  ? 

Now  tlie  pant  of  their  eyateni  on  which  my  dcftr  fmnd  tb« 
parwn,  mid  lluxie  of  lii»  eoliool,  specially  value  themaelTea,  an 
their  eK|iUiiHliou!>  of  the  roasoot  why  evil  was  permittod,  aad 
their  viiidicalioud  of  die  Divine  characwr  in  view  of  iL  They 
an  KjHvially  eitnit-^l  and  alert  iu  giving  out  their  views  here,  and  . 
the  {uiraon  has  read  tu  lue  more  than  one  sennon,  hoping  to 
mettioiiie  wliat  he  »u|i[Hiee«  lo  be  my  seorel  wound.  To  ma 
their  various  ilieories  a,n:  ai  my  friend  the  doctor  ooce  said  Id 
mr,  '•  pulling  ilwir  bitter  pill  iu  a  client oui-burr  i  the  pill  is  bad,  — 
ihert-  id  no  ht'i)>  for  that.  —  but  ttie  client Dut-barr  is  impoasible." 

It  is  iiion-dible.  the  e»<e  aud  cheerlulness  with  which  a  man  in 
his  study.  trh»  never  liad  so  inuoh  experience  ot  suffering  aa  even 
a  t»othLii'he  wimUl  ^ive  him.  i.-:ui  arran^  a  sjstem  in  which  iKs 
evvrUstiiij;  torture  of  tnillious  is  ea^ually  admitted  as  an  ite^ 
Uut  1.  to  whom,  seriously  ^peakiii^.  existence  ha}  been  for  moeh 
ef  my  life  nothing  but  sjfferiu^.  and  who  always  looked  on  hj 
exisit'iiL-e  a«  »  mi^.'ortune.  mu»:  neves^Hly  feel  reasoninp  flf 
this  kind  iu  a  difereu:  w^y.  Thi$  soul-ache,  this  throb  t£  pa^ 
Hi:*'.  >t'eius  :is  if  it  werv  ui  ai'tual  aii^nii^h  of  the  immaterial  pail 
it>eit'.  !!>  a  drv.idru^  :e:l^'be^,  and  gives  a  fearfiil  sense  of  what  tka 
.■h<u:o-4  vf  a:i  imTuorbil  exisii;ii..-«  mi;£hc  be.  and  whai  the  tKf^^ 

1  Kui  uot  o:"-  o.-'  -..:e  ?li"ow  iA.'K.  who  think  that  cvetything  ftr 
't.Tvboiiv  -jvu^l:  ,,■.-  ^u-^:y.  v>  trud  with  pertiMC  blisa  at  deatk 
\.yi:  the  A-.  irH:y,  I  iv-  :;■.(  rt-  jow  joyujaf  biu  oufery  ia  ctenal 
sjp^  ■*  '"  ivi'J-;  :'aw!i  :ii«  i-i;;;;i:u7ii^f  i^ij  laeir  aby«^  ot  wm 
fM  ■,;,  .:  ■■i.-ivji.'itd  ji.'ij's.  *'-•:  i*>;rv  j  urment  lu  t 
-H.-e  ".  ...••.■.  it  i  *■.;'■  ■*  .ul-:  :;:.!'i;  '.^.i  »-,'rid  ttui 
jf.   ■..-.  a..   SI;      ,1  ■:•    .:,.-  -.17^  by  uw  <.-abweb  braifc  of 
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hehrU  all  my  might  He  stands  before  me  the  one  hopeful 
phenomenon  of  history.  I  adore  him  as  Divine,  or  all  of  the 
Divine  that  I  can  comprehend ;  and  when  he  bids  me  say  t<\/ 
Grcd,  ^  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,**  I  smother  all  my 
doubts  and  say  it  Those  words  are  the  rope  thrown  out  to 
me,  choking  in  the  waters,  —  the  voic^  from  the  awful  silence. 
''God  io  lovrd  the  world  that  he  gave  his  own  Son."  I  try 
to  believe  thai 'he  laves  this  world,  but  I  have  got  only  so  far 
as  ^  Help  thou  mine  unbelief.*' 

Now,  as  to  talking  out  all  this  to  the  parson,  what  good  would 
it  do  ?  He  is  preaching  well  and  working  bravely.  His  preach* 
mg  suits  the  state  of  advancement  to  which  New  England  has 
oome ;  and  the  process  which  he  and  ministers  of  his  sort  insti- 
tute, of  having  every  point  in  theology  fully  discussed  by  the 
common  people,  is  not  only  a  capital  drill  for  their  minds,  but  it 
will  have  its  effect  in  the  end  on  their  theologieb,  and  out  of 
ihem  all  the  truth  of  the  future  will  arise. 

So  you  see  my  position,  and  why  I  am  niched  here  for  life,  as 
a  schoolmaster.  Come  up  and  see  me  some  time.  I  have  a 
housekeeper  who  is  as  ugly  as  Hecate,  but  who  reads  Greek. 
She  makes  the  best  bread  and  cake  in  town,  keeps  my  stock- 
ings mended  and  my  sliirt-ruffles  plaited  and  my  house  like  wax, 
and  hears  a  class  in  Virgil  every  day,  after  she  has  ^  done  her 
dinner-dishes."  I  shall  not  fall  in  love  with  her,  though.  Coma 
•ome  time  to  see  me,  and  bring  your  new  acquisition. 

Your  brother, 

Jonathan  Rossitbb. 

I  have  given  these  two  letters  as  the  best  means  of  showinf 
to  the  reade  *  the  character  of  the  family  with  whom  my  destiny 
and  (hat  of  Tina  became  in  future  life  curiously  intertwisted. 

Among  the  peculiarly  English  ideas  which  the  Colonista  • 
brought  to  Ma'^r^achusetts,  which  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  demoo- 
^cy  have  not  been  able  to  obliterate,  was  that  of  family.  Family 
Iceling,  family  pride,  family  hope  and  fear  and  desire,  were,  ia 
■ly  early  day,  strongly-marked  traits.  Genealogy  was  a  thing  ai 
Ike  dp  of  over}*  per^n's  tongue,  and  in  every  peiaw*t  mind 
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■nd  it  ii  among  my  most  vivid  remerabnncea,  wiih  what  a  aolemi 
■ir  or  intense  iutereit  my  mother,  grandmoiher.  Aunt  Ltiis,  aiiit 
Aunt  Keziah  wo'ilJ  enter  into  minute  and  discriminating  par- 
ticulnrB  with  regard  to  the  stock,  iutermarriageB,  and  lamil}'  Mt> 
Ileinent:)  of  ^le  dilferent  personi  whose  h'mtary  was  under  tbett 
.  ODHideralion.  "Of  a  very  respectable  family,"  was  a  emtcnof 
so  often  repeated  at  the  old  fireside  that  its  influeiuw  went  ir 
pan  to  make  up  my  character.  In  our  present  days,  wbei 
eiery  man  is  emphatically  the  son  of  his  own  deeds,  and  nobody 
cares  who  b'l*  mother  or  grandniotber  or  great-aunt  was,  then 
lain  scarcely  be  an  understanding  of  this  intense  feeling  of  race 
and  genealogy  whkh  pcrraded  simple  colonial  Massachusetts. 

As  1  have  often  before  inlimaled.  the  aristocracy  of  Masaacho- 
sells  consisted  of  two  clasBcs,  the  mngiM [racy  and  the  miniiiry; 
and  these  two,  in  this  itieocratic  Siiiie,  pliiyed  into  each  other'i 
bands  continually.  Next  to  the  magistrate  and  the  miniatar,  in 
the  esteem  of  tliat  community,  came  the  schoolmaster ;  for  edu- 
cation might  be  said  to  be  the  ruling  ptusion  of  the  Stale. 

The  history  of  old  New  England  families  is  marked  by  strong 
lights  and  deep  shadows  of  personal  peculiarity.  We  appeal  tb 
almost  every  old  seiiler  in  New  England  towns,  if  be  cannot 
remember  stately  old  hou.^es,  inliabited  by  old  fiimilies,  wboM 
histories  might  be  brought  to  toiod  by  that  of  Hiss  Mehitabla 
aud  her  brother.  There  wild  in  tliem  a  eort  of  inlellectoal  Tigor 
a  ceaseless  activity  of  thought,  a  passion  for  reading  and  atudji 
and  a  quiet  brooding  on  the  very  deepest  problems  cf  mental 
and  moral  philosophy.  The  :baractenstic  of  such  familiea  u 
the  greatly  disjiroportioned  force  of  the  internal,  iQteUectoat 
and  spiritual  life  to  the  external  one.  Hence  come  often  morbid 
and  diseased  forms  of  manifestation.  Tlie  threads  which  con- 
nect such  persons  with  the  real  life  of  the  outer  world  are  Boflna 
Slid  .-o  weak,  that  they  are  constantly  breuking  and  giving  way 
betv  and  (licre,  so  that,  in  i^iK-h  races,  oddities  and  ecc«ntrii:itiei 
arc  vome  to  lie  aeci-jitcd  only  as  l)a<iges  of  family  chnr;«cter.  Td 
from  Mink  ol  this  chiinicier  have  come  some  of  the  most  brillianl 
Hid  efli'otive  Tnitid.-*  in  New  England;  and  from  tlien^  alio  ban 
i«me  hermiia  and  reclujies,  —  peculiar  and  esceptionolf  peofila,  — 
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pe^le  delightful  to  the  student  of  human  nature,  but  ex^CMWolj 
pnizlin^  to  the  every-day  judgment  of  mere  conventional  eorJAtj. 

The  Rossiter  family  had  been  one  of  these.  It  traced  ita  on- 
pn  to  the  colony  which  came  out  with  Governor  Winthrop.  Th6 
eldest  Rotsiter  hud  been  one  of  the  ejected  ministers,  and  »me 
frmn  a  good  subsiantial  family  of  the  English  gentry.  For 
several  successive  generations  there  had  never  been  wanting  m 
sun  in  (he  Rossiter  family  to  succeed  to  the  pulpit  of  his  father. 
The  Rossiters  bad  been  leaned  on  by  the  magistrates  and  con- 
sulied  by  the  governors,  and  their  word  had  been  law  dawn  to  tbe 
time  of  Miss  MehiCable's  father. 

The  tendency  of  the  stately  old  families  of  New  England  to 
consiitutional  melancholy  has  been  well  set  forth  by  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather,  tliat  delightful  old  New  England  grandmother,  wboM 
nursery  tales  of  its  infancy  and  childhood  may  well  be  pon- 
dered by  those  who  would  fully  understand  its  &r-reaching  nw- 
turiiy.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  I  have  high  ideat  of  th« 
wisdom  of  grandmothers,  and  Uierefore  do  our  bekived  gossip, 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  the  greatest  possible  compliment  in  grant- 
ing him  the  title. 

The  ministers  of  the  early  colonial  days  of  New  England, 
ihougli  well-read,  scholarly  men,  were  more  Etatesmen  than  theo- 
logians- Tl)t:ir  minds  ran  upon  tiie  actual  arrangements  of  socio- 
ty,  which  were  in  a  great  degree  left  in  their  hands,  rather  than 
on  doctrinal  and  metaphysical  subtiltiea.  They  took  their  cot»- 
fession  of  faith  just  as  the  great  body  of  Protestant  reformers  left 
il,  and  acted  upon  it  as  a  prauical  foundalion,  without  much  fur- 
tlicr  discussion,  until  the  time  of  President  Edwards.  He  wal 
the  6rat  man  who  began  the  disintegrating  process  of  applying 
rati  walls  tic  methods  to  the  accepted  doctrines  of  religion,  and 
te  rationalized  far  more  boldly  and  widely  than  any  publisher! 
of  his  biography  have  ever  dared  to  let  the  world  know.  Ha 
sawed  the  great  dam  and  let  3Ut  the  whole  waters  of  discus 
■ion  over  all  New  England,  and  thai  free  discussion  W  to  all  tnt 
shades  of  opinion  of  our  moilern  days.  Little  as  lie  thought 
tt,  yet  Waldo  Kmeraon  and  Theodore  Parker  were  the  Isat  r* 
mIu  •/  Uie  tun'ent  set  in  motion  by  Jonatbao  Edwards. 
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Miss  Mehitable  Rossitcr's  father,  daring  the  Utter  put  of  Ui 
life,  had  dipped  into  this  belt  of  Kew  Divinity,  and  been  exoM> 
UT«ly  and  imnicMlerately  inlere^(ed  in  certain  apeculatioiia  con- 
cei-iiing  Cliem.  ah  tne  lu-st  purl  of  his  life  had  been  consumed 
in  writing  a  treatise  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Stem,  another  rigoroni 
old  cocked-hat  of  his  ntigliborhooil,  who  maintained  that  the 
UeiCj  had  created  sin  on  puriiosc,  becaase  it  was  a  neoesaarj 
meana  of  the  greatest  good.  Dr.  Rossiier  thought  that  evil  had 
only  bten  ptTinitttd,  ))ecuu9e  it  could  be  overruled  for  tbe  greateal 
good ;  and  each  of  ihem  fought  their  battle  a«  if  tbe  fate  of  tbe 
universe  ivos  to  be  dei-'ided  by  ila  results. 

considered  as  a  man,  in  bis  terrestrial  and  mandane  relations, 
Dr.  Rossiter  had  that  wholesome  and  homely  interest  in  tbe 
thing*  of  tbi.-i  mortal  life  wbicli  was  cliaracterislic  of  the  New 
tjigland  religious  development.  While  the  Puritooa  were  io- 
t<fii>uly  intinsit-d  in  ihi.'  matters  of  the  soul,  they  appeared  lo 
Imve  II  reiiliziiig  sense  of  the  fact  tlint  a  soul  without  a  body,  in  a 
tiiEiteriitl  worUI,  is  iil  u  gieiil  disadvantage  in  getting  on.  So 
they  exhibiicd  a  sensible  and  iijmmeiulable  sense  of  (he  worth  uf 
property.  Tliey  were  esiveeiiiUy  addicted  to  lawful  matrimony, 
and  -riven  to  linvinir  hir^e  fmnilies  of  children ;  and,  if  one  wife 
died,  they  straightway  made  up  the  loss  by  another,  —  m  con- 
plirnent  to  tlie  virtues  of  tbe  female  sex  which  wo sankind  ^>- 
peur  alwny.*  gratufully  to  appreciate. 

Parson  Rossiter  bad  been  three  times  married ;  firs^  to  a 
strong- grained,  homely,  highly  iniellectual  woman  of  one  (rf  tba 
first  Iloston  familiea,  of  whom  Miss  Slehitable  Boaaiter  waa  the 
only  daughter.  The  Doctor  was  said  to  be  one  of  tbe  handaowinit 
men  of  his  times.  Nature,  with  her  usual  perversity  in  thcM 
matters,  made  Mi^s  Mebilable  an  exact  reprodnctioa  of  all  tba 
bome'y  Iraibi  of  her  mother,  with  the  addidon  of  tbe  one  or  twa 
physical  defects  of  her  handsome  father.  No  woman  with  a  bant 
to  her  bo^ra  ever  feels  marked  personal  uncomelineas  otberwiM 
than  as  a  great  misfortune.  Miss  Mebitable  bore  it  wilb  ■ 
quaint  nn,I  silent  pride.  Her  brother  Jonathan,  next  to  bendt 
in  age.  the  for  uf  a  second  and  more  comely  wiie,  waa  fiv  moit 
ftOed    in    personal    p<unta,   though    not    eqnal    to    Ua  fathat 
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Finally,  late  in  life,  afler  a  somewhat  prolonged  widowhood. 
Parson  Bossiter  committed  the  folly  of  many  men  on  the  down- 
hill side  of  life,  that  of  marrying  a  woman  considerably  younger 
than  himself.  She  was  a  pretty,  nervous,  excitable,  sensitive 
creature,  whom  her  homely  elder  daughter.  Miss  Mehitable,  no 
lees  than  her  husband,  petted  and  caressed  on  account  of  her 
beauty,  as  if  she  had  been  a  child.  She  gave  birth  to  two  more 
children,  a  son  named  Theodore,  and  a  daughter  named  Emily, 
tnd  then  died. 

All  the  children  had  inherited  from  their  father  the  peculiai 
constitutional  tendency  to  depression  of  spirits  of  which  we  have 
«poken.  In  these  last  two,  great  beauty  and  brilliant  powers 
•f  mind  were  united  with  such  a  singular  sensitiveness  and  way-  ' 
wardness  of  nature  as  made  the  prospect  for  happiness  in  such  a 
fife  as  this,  and  under  the  strict  requirements  of  New  England 
lociety,  very  problematical 

Theodore  ran  through  a  brilliant  course  in  college,  notwith- 
standing constant  difficulties  with  the  college  authorities,  but 
either  could  not  or  would  not  apply  himself  to  any  of  the  ac- 
cepted modes  of  getting  bread  and  butter  which  a  young  man 
fiust  adopt  who  means  to  live  and  get  on  with  other  men. 
He  was  full  of  disgusts,  and  repulsions,  and  dislikes  ;  everything 
•n  life  wounded  and  made  him  sore ;  he  could  or  would  do  noth- 
ing reasonably  or  rationally  with  human  beings,  and,  to  deaden 
Che  8en»e  of  pain  in  existence,  took  to  the  use  of  opiates,  which  left 
aim  a  miserable  wreck  on  his  sister's  hands,  the  father  being 
iead. 

Thus  far  the  reader  has  the  history  of  this  family,  and  intima- 
oons  of  the  younger  and  more  beautiful  one  whose  af^er  fate  was 
/et  to  be  connected  with  ours. 

Mis3  Mehitable  Roi^siter  has  always  been  to  me  a  curious  study. 
Singularly  plain  as  she  was  in  person,  old,  withered,  and  poor, 
■he  yet  commanded  respect,  and  even  reverence,  through  the 
whole  of  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintance ;  for  she  was  well  known 
fo  tome  of  the  most  oonsiderab/e  families  in  Boston,  with  whom, 
by  her  mother's  side,  she  was  connected.  The  interest  in  her 
vat  foioewhat  like  that  in  old  lace«  old  china,  and  old  easkmeiv 
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•lutwla ;  which,  though  on«n  ezcesdrftj  uncotncl;,  <uid  looking  ia 
the  eyes  of  uninterested  people  like  mere  rubbiiih,  are  Iwld  bj 
coTinoisseura  to  be  beyond  all  price. 

JtliM  Meliiiable  hereelf  had  great  pride  of  chancier,  in  Um 
■ense  in  wliich  pride  is  an  innoceat  weakness,  if  not  a  spAciea  of 
Tirlue.  She  had  an  innate  sense  that  she  belonged  lo  a  good 
ramilj,  —  a  perfectly  quiet  conviction  that  she  was  a  Bnufotd  bj 
l:er  mother's  side,  and  a  Roasiter  by  her  fathei'a  side,  come 
what  mi^hi  in  ibis  world.  She  was  loo  well  versed  in  tbe  duties 
of  good  blood  not  to  be  always  polite  and  considerate  to  the  last 
degree  to  all  well-meaning  common  people,  for  she  felt  tbe 
nobleiie  oblige  as  much  as  if  ehe  bad  been  a  duchess.  And,  lor 
that  matter,  in  the  circles  of  Oldtown  everything  that  Min 
Mehilable  did  and  said  bad  a  certain  weight,  quite  apart  from 
that  of  her  really  fine  mental  powers.  It  was  the  weight  of  put 
generations,  of  the  whole  Colony  of  Massachusetts;  all  the  ser> 
uons  of  five  generations  of  ministers  were  in  it,  which  to  a  God- 
fearing community  is  a  great  deal 

But  in  her  quaint,  uncomely  body  was  lodged,  not  only  a  most 
active  and  even  masculine  mind,  but  a  heart  capable  of  tboM 
passionate  extremes  of  devotion  which  belong  to  tbe  purely  fi:iB- 
inine  side  of  woman.  Stie  was  capable  of  a  romantio  exoen 
of  affection,  of  an  extravagance  of  hero-worship,  which,  bad  At 
been  perHonally  beautiful,  might  perhaps  hare  made  her  tbe 
heroine  of  some  poem  of  the  heart.  It  was  among  the  quietly 
decupled  sorrows  of  her  life,  that  for  her  no  snch  romanoe  was 
possible. 

Men  always  admired  her  as  they  admired  other  men,  ard 
talked  to  her  as  they  talked  with  each  oilier.  Many,  daring  the 
course  of  her  life,  had  formed  friendships  with  ner,  which  were 
mere  relations  of  comradeship,  but  which  never  loached  tbe 
inner  sphera  of  the  heart  That  heart,  so  warm,  so  tender,  and 
BO  true,  she  kepi,  with  a  sort  of  conscious  fbame,  bidden  far 
behind  i1j<'  intrenchmenls  of  her  intellect.  With  an  iostinciivs 
fear  of  ridicule,  she  scarcely  ever  spoke  a  tender  word,  ao^ 
generully  vi-ilcd  a  eoft  emotion  under  some  nnaint  pbraw  nl 
irollery.      Slie    seemed   forever    to   feel    the    ■trauge    flrniln^ 
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:>etween  the  Imrningf  romaDtic  heart  and  the  dry  and  withered 
exterior. 

Like  maDj  other  women  who  have  borne  the  cur^e  of  marked 
plainness,  Miss  Mehitable  put  an  extravagant  valuation  on  per- 
0onal  beauty.  Her  younger  sister,  whose  loveliness  was  unoom- 
men,  was  a  sort  of  petted  idol  to  her,  during  all  her  childish  yean* 
At  the  time  of  her  father's  death,  she  would  gladly  have  re- 
tained her  with  her,  but,  like  many  other  women  who  are  strong 
on  the  intellectual  side  of  tiieir  nature.  Miss  Mehitable  had  a  scxt 
of  weakness  and  helplessness  in  relation  to  mere  material  mat^ 
ters,  which  rendered  her,  in  the  eyes  of  the  family,  unfit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  bringing  up  of  a  bright  and  wilful  child.  In 
fact,  as  regarded  all  the  details  of  daily  life.  Miss  Mehitable  was 
the  servant  of  Polly,  who  had  united  the  offices  of  servant-of-all- 
work,  housekeeper,  nurse,  and  general  factotum  in  old  Parson 
Bossiter's  family,  and  between  whom  and  the  little  wilful  Emily 
grievous  quarrels  had  oflen  arisen.  For  all  these  reasons,  and 
becau»e  Mrs.  Farns worth  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Adams 
was  the  only  sister  of  the  child's  mother,  was  herself  childless, 
and  in  prosperous  worldly  circumstances,  it  would  havA  been 
deemed  a  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  refuse  her.  when 
•be  dc^dared  her  intention  of  adopting  her  sister's  child  as  hei 
own. 

Of  what  camo  of  this  adoption  I  shall  have  oooasion  to  tpeah 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

nsa     UPHTXIA     GOES    IN     PCRBUIT,   AffD    1 

GITES   HEB   TIEWS   OK  EDDCATtOIT. 

WHEN  ilifa  Ai'phjKm  Smith  fonnd  that  both  I 
rtttilj  had  diMippearecl  from  Needmon  ao  completely  tlMt 
no  trai«  of  ihem  remained),  to  do  her  justice,  the  f«lt  Hme  solid* 
tudu  to  know  what  had  become  of  them.  There  bad  not  been 
wanting  inBtaiices  in  thoge  early  dajii,  when  lo  ]a0go  m  part  of 
Ma.'iitachusetts  was  unbroken  forest,  of  children  who  had  wamlerod 
away  into  the  woods  anil  starved  to  death ;  and  Miu  Aaphjxia 
was  by  no  means  an  ill-wisher  to  any  child,  nor  so  atterlj  with- 
out howeld  as  to  contemplate  such  a  possibility  withoat  khm 
anxiety. 

Not  that  she  in  the  least  doubted  the  wisdom  and  perfect  pnh 
priety  of  her  own  mode  of  administration,  which  aba  had  foil 
faith  would  in  the  end  have  maile  a  "  smart  girl"  of  her  little 
charge.  "  That  'ere  little  limb  did  n't  know  what  was  good  for 
bersclf."  ^Le  said  to  Sol,  over  their  evening  meal  of  oold  potatoM 
and  boiled  beef. 

Sol  looked  round-eyed  and  stupid,  and  squared  his 
ts  he  alwayn  did  when  thi^i  topic  was  introduced.  He 
■■  You  don't  s'posc  they  could  'a'  wandered  off  lo  the  n 
where  Uijah  Peters'  hoy  got  lost?" 

There  wus  a  sly  sali^fuclion  in  obwrving  the  anxious,  b 
expression  which  settled  down  over  Miss  Asphyxia**  dnakj  fca* 
tores  at  the  suggestion. 

'  When  they  found  that  'ere  boy,"  continued  Sol,  "ho  was  all 
woio  to  tikin  and  bone ;  he  'd  kep'  himself  a  week  on  berna 
snd  ches'iiuls  aod  sieh,  but  a  boy  can't  be  kop'  on  what  a  sqaimJ 
Ban." 

"  Will,"  said  MiM^s  Asphyxia,  "  I  know  one  thing  j  it  ain't  m] 
fault  il  they  do  starve  to  death.     Silly  critters,  tbey  waa ;  wal 
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provided  for,  good  home,  good  clothes,  plenty  and  plentj  to  eat 
[  'm  sure  you  can  bear  witness  ef  I  ever  stinted  that  'ere  child  io 
aer  victuals." 

•*  I  *11  bear  you  out  on  that  'ere,"  said  SoL 

**  And  well  you  may ;  I  'd  scorn  not  to  give  any  one  in  my 
house  a  good  bellyful,**  quoth  Miss  Asphyxia. 

**  That 's  true  enough,"  said  Sol ;  "  everybody  11  know  that** 

•*  Well,  it 's  jest  total  depravity,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia.  "  How 
ean  any  one  help  bein'  convinced  o'  that,  that  has  anything  to 
do  with  young  uns  ?  " 

But  the  subject  preyed  upon  the  severe  virgin's  mind ;  and  she 
•o  oAen  mentioned  it,  with  that  roughening  of  her  scrubby  eye- 
brows which  betokened  care,  that  SoFs  unctuous  good-nature  was 
somewhat  moved,  and  he  dropped  at  last  a  hint  of  having  fallen 
on  a  trace  of  the  children.  He  might  as  well  have  put  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  into  a  rolling-mill.  Miss  Asphyxia  was  so  wide- 
awake and  resolute  about  anything  that  she  wanted  to  know, 
that  Sol  at  last  was  obliged  to  finish  with  informing  her  that  he 
bad  heard  of  the  children  as  having  been  taken  in  at  Deacon 
Badger's,  over  in  Oldtown.  Sol  internally  chuckled,  as  he  gave 
the  information,  when  he  saw  how  immediately  Miss  Asphyxia 
bristled  with  wrath.  Even  the  best  of  human  beings  have  felt 
that  transient  flash  when  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  a  child  supposed 
to  be  in  fatal  dan^rer  gives  place  to  unrestrained  vexation  at  the 
little  culprit  who  has  given  such  a  fright 

^  Well,  I  shall  jest  tackle  up  and  go  over  and  bring  them 
children  home  agin,  at  least  the  girL  Brother,  he  says  he  don't 
want  the  boy ;  he  wa'n't  nothin'  but  a  plague ;  but  I  'm  one  o' 
them  persons  that  when  I  undertake  a  thing  I  mean  to  go  through 
with  iL  Now  I  undertook  to  raise  that  'e.*e  girl,  and  I  mean  to. 
She  need  n't  think  she  *8  goin'  to  oome  round  me  with  any  o'  her 
ihii  B»,  going  over  to  Deacon  Badger's  with  lying  stories  aboot 
me.  Mis'  Deacon  Badger  need  n't  think  she  's  goin'  to  hold  up 
ker  iiead  over  me,  if  she  it  a  deacor's  w;fe  and  I  ain't  a  perfessot 
•f  religion.  I  guess  I  could  be  a  perfessor  if  I  chose  to  do  as 
•ome  folks  do.  That 's  what  I  told  Mis'  Deacon  Badger  ouo« 
when   thu  asked   me   why   I  did  n't  jine  the  church.    ^Mit' 
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Badger,'  says  I, '  perfcssin  ain't  poaseasin,  and  I  'd  mther  stand 
outside  the  church  than  go  on  qb  eome  people  do  inside  on  'L'" 

TherL'fore  it  was  that  a  day  or  two  after,  when  Miss  Mehitable 
was  making  a  quiet  call  at  my  grand molher'a,  and  the  party,  con- 
sisting of  my  grandmother,  Aunt  Lois,  and  Aant  Eeziab,  were 
peacefully  rattling  their  knitting-needles,  while  Tina  was  playing 
by  the  river-side,  the  child's  e^enses  were  Euddenly  paralyzed  by 
the  sight  of  Miss  Asphyxia  driving  with  a  strong  arm  over  tho 
bridge  near  my  grandmother's. 

In  a  moment  the  little  one's  heart  was  in  her  throat  She  bad 
such  an  awful  faith  in  Aliss  Asphyxia's  power  to  carry  through 
anything  she  undertook,  th»t  all  her  courage  withered  at  once  at 
sight  of  her.  Slie  ran  in  ot  the  back  door,  perfectly  pale  with 
flight,  and  seized  hold  imploringly  of  Miss  Mehitable'g  gown. 

"  0,  she  's  t.'oming!  she  's  coming  after  me.  Don't  let  her  get 
ffie!"  she  exclaimed. 

"What's  the  mutter  now?"  said  my  grandmother.  "What 
ails  the  child  ?" 

Mi:ss  Mehitable  lifted  her  in  her  tap,  and  began  a  a 
course  of  inquiry ;  but  the  child  ctung  to  her,  only  ■ 
''  Don't  let  her  have  me  !  she  is  dreadful !  don't  I " 

"  As  true  as  you  live,  mother,"  said  Auut  Loia,  who  had  tripped 
lo  the  window.  "  there 's  Mis^  Asphyxia  Smith  hitching  her  hone 
at  our  picket  fence." 

"  She  is  ?  "  ^aid  my  grandmother,  squaring  her  shoolden,  and 
netting  herself  in  line  martial  order.  "Well,  let  her  come  in; 
*he  's  welcome,  1  'm  sure.  I  'd  like  to  talk  to  that  woman  I  It'i  a 
free  country,  and  everybody 's  goi  to  speak  their  minda,"  —  aod 
ay  grandmother  rattled  her  needles  with  great  energy. 

In  a  moment  more  Sliss  A:<phyzia  entered.  She  was  amjed 
in  her  bei't  Sunday  clothes,  and  made  the  neighborly  salutatiani 
with  an  air  of  grim  composure.  There  was  silence,  and  a  Mnu 
of  homeihjng  broodijig  in  the  air,  a^  there  ofien  is  before  the  on. 

Finally,  Miss  Asphyxia  o|>encd  tlie  trenches.  "  I  oome  OTCl 
Uis'  B:i(l<:!er,  to  see  about  a  gat  o'  mine  that  bu  mn  umt^ 
Here  her  eye  rested  severely  on  Tina. 
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**  Run  away ! "  quoth  my  grandmother,  hriskly ;  "  and  good 
reason  she  should  run  away ;  all  I  wonder  at  is  that  you  have 
the  face  to  come  to  a  Christian  family  after  her,  —  that 's  all. 
Well,  she  is  provided  for,  and  you  've  no  call  to  be  inquiring  any- 
thing about  her.  So  I  advise  you  lo  go  home,  and  attend  to 
your  own  affairs,  and  leave  children  to  folks  that  know  how  to 
mazuige  them  better  than  you  do." 

^  I  expected  this.  Mis'  Badger,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  in  a 
towering  wrath,  ^  but  I  'd  have  you  to  know  that  I  ain't  a  person 
that 's  going  to  take  sa'ace  from  no  one.  No  deacon  nor  deacon's 
wife,  nor  perfesser  of  religion,  's  a  goin'  to  turn  up  their  noses  at 
me !  I  can  hold  up  my  head  with  any  on  'em,  and  I  think  your 
religion  might  teach  you  better  than  takin'  up  stories  agin  your 
neighbors,  as  a  little  lyin\  artful  hussy  '11  tell."  Here  there 
was  a  severe  glance  at  Miss  Tina,  who  quailed  before  it,  and 
dung  to  Miss  Mehitable's  gown.  ^*  Yes,  indeed,  you  may  hide 
your  head,"  she  continued,  *^but  you  can't  git  away  from  the 
truth ;  not  when  1  'm  round  to  bring  you  out.  Yes,  Mis* 
Badger,  I  defy  her  to  say  I  hain't  done  well  by  her,  if  she 
lays  the  truth ;  for  1  say  it  now,  this  blessed  minute,  and 
would  say  it  on  my  dyin'  bed,  and  you  can  ask  Sol  ef  that  'ere 
ehiJd  hain't  had  everything  pervided  for  her  that  a  child  could 
want, —  a  good  clean  bed  and  plenty  o'  bedclothes,  and  good 
whole  clothes  to  wear,  and  her  belly  full  o*  good  victuals  every 
day ;  an'  me  a  teachiu'  and  a  trainin'  on  her,  enough  to  wear 
the  very  life  out  o'  me,  —  for  I  always  hated  young  unf,  and 
this  ere  's  a  perfect  little  limb  asi  1  ever  did  see.  Why,  what 
did  she  think  I  was  a  goin'  to  do  for  her  ?  I  did  n't  make  a  lady 
OD  her ;  to  be  sure  I  did  n't :  I  was  a  fetchin'  on  her  up  to  woik 
for  her  livin'  as  I  was  fetched  up.  I  had  n't  nothin'  more  'n  she ; 
ui*  just  look  at  me  now ;  there  ain't  many  folks  that  can  turn  off 
%a  much  work  in  a  day  as  1  can,  though  1  say  it  that  shouldn't 
And  1  've  e:ot  as  pretty  a  piece  of  property,  and  as  well  seen  to, 
9A  nio?t  any  round  ;  and  all  I  *ve  got  —  house  and  lands  —  it 
By  own  amin's,  honest,  so  there  1  There  's  folks,  I  s'pose,  that 
thinks  they  can  afford  to  k*ep  tavern  for  all  sorts  of  straggldrf 
iT  d  runaways,  Injun  and  white.     I  neyer  was  one  o'  them  sort  ol 
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Tolki,  an'  1  ahould  jcet  like  to  know  ef  those  folks  ii  mblc,  —  tbai'a 
■II.  I  guesa  if  'counts  wu  addud  up,  m;  'couota  wonld  gqiura  np 
better 'n  iheirn." 

Here  Mihb  Asphysin  eleraied  her  nose  and  inHled  over  ky 
graadmotbiT's  ciipbonler  in  a  \eij  contemptuoui  manoer,  and 
tbo  cap-bordor  brintled  defiHiitly,  but  undismajed,  back  again. 

"  Come  now.  Mis'  Badger,  bave  it  out ;  I  ain't  afraid  of  joo  I 
I  *d  just  like  to  have  you  tell  me  what  I  could  ha'  done  mors 
Bor  better  for  this  child." 

"  Done  I "  quoth  mj  grandmother,  with  a  pop  like  a  raasled 
chestnut  bursting  out  of  the  fire.  "  Why,  yoa  'vs  dono  what 
yoa  'd  no  busitieas  to.  You  'd  no  business  to  take  a  child  at 
all ;  jou  have  a't  got  a  grain  of  motherlineaa  in  you.  'Why, 
look  at  uatur',  that  might  teach  you  that  more  than  meat  and 
drink  and  clothes  \i  wanted  for  a  child.  Hens  brood  iheii 
chickens,  and  keep  'cm  warm  under  their  wings ;  and  cows  hA 
their  calves  and  cosiwt  'em,  and  it  'g  a  mean  shame  that  folks  will 
lake  'em  away  from  them.  There  'a  our  old  cat  will  lie  an  hour 
on  the  kitchen  floor  and  let  her  kittens  lug  and  pull  at  ber> 
alween  steeping  and  waking,  junt  to  keep  'em  warm  and  eom* 
fortable.  vou  know.  T  ain't  just  feedin'  and  dothio'  back  and 
belly  that  'e  all;  it 's  ^oodin'  that  young  creeturs  wants;  anl  yna 
bain'i  got  a  bit  of  bruodin'  in  yi>u  ;  your  heart 's  as  hard  m  ibi 
nether  mill^etone.  Sovereign  grace  may  soften  it  some  daj.  but 
Dutbin'  cIm  can ;  you  're  a  poor,  old,  hard,  worldly  woman,  Uim 
Asphyxia  Smith :  tbat  's  what  yoit  are  !  If  Dirine  graea  eooU 
have  broken  in  upon  you.  and  given  you  a  heart  to  k>Te  the  cUl^ 
rou  might  have  broui:h[  tier  up,  'cau^  yon  are  a  amart  wotnaa, 
Hn<)  an  lioutst  one ;  that  nobody  denies." 

Here  Miss  Mehiiable  took  up  the  conTersation,  anrrayiBg 
Alias  Asphyxia  with  that  air  of  curious  attention  with  whicfa  oaa 
•Eudie^i  a  buniHii  being  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  ooeTs  pcfMoal 
•x(>eritiice.  Miss  MeliitiiMe  was.  aa  we  have  shown,  in  emy 
thread  of  inr  bein^  and  tducaiioii  an  aristocrat,  and  had  for  MiM 
Asphyxia  iLat  pollle.  easy  lolerant.'e  which  a  senae  of  indoabiat 
Mtpenonty  givtes.  united  with  a  shrewd  pleaanre  in  the  mmkj  rf 
\  new  and  iH;culiar  variety  of  the  human  spenea. 
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••  My  good  Miss  Smith,"  she  observed,  in  conciliatory  tones, 
'  bj  yoar  own  account  you  must  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  this  shild.  Now  I  propose  for  the  future  to  relieve  you  of  it 
Altogether  I  do  not  think  you  would  ever  succeed  in  making  aa 
efficient  a  person  as  yourself  of  her.  It  strikes  me/'  she  added, 
with  a  humorous  twinkle  of  her  eye,  '^that  there  are  radica] 
differences  of  nature,  which  would  prevent  her  growing  up  like 
yourself.  I  don't  doubt  you  conscientiously  intended  to  do  yoar 
duty  by  her,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  you  need  have  no  fur- 
ther trouble  with  her.*' 

^  Goodness  gracious  knows,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  **  the  child 
ftin*t  much  to  fight  over,  —  she  was  nothin'  but  a  plague  ;  and  I  'd 
rather  have  done  all  she  did  any  day,  than  to  V  had  her  round 
under  my  feet.     I  hate  young  uns,  anyway." 

"  Then  why,  my  good  woman,  do  you  object  to  parting  with 
her?" 

^  Who  said  I  did  object  ?  I  don't  care  nothin'  about  parting 
with  her ;  all  is,  when  I  begin  a  thing  I  like  to  go  through  with  it" 

^  But  if  it  is  n't  worth  going  through  with,"  said  Miss  Mehita- 
ble,  **  it  *s  as  well  to  leave  it,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  And  I  *d  got  her  clothes  made,  —  not  that  they  're  worth 
BO  very  much,  but  then  they  're  worth  just  what  they  are  worth, 
anyway,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia. 

Here  Tina  made  a  sudden  impulsive  dart  from  ML<^  Mehitable's 
lap,  and  ran  out  of  the  back  door,  and  over  to  her  new  home,  and 
op  into  the  closet  of  the  chamber  where  was  hanging  the  new 
buit  of  homespun  in  which  Miss  Asphyxia  had  arrayed  her.  She 
ook  it  down  and  rolled  the  articles  all  together  in  a  tight  bundle, 
which  she  secured  with  a  string,  aud,  before  the  party  in  the 
kitchen  had  ceased  wondering  at  her  flight,  suddenly  reappeared, 
with  Hushed  cheeks  and  dilated  eyesy  and  t08>ed  the  bundle  into 
Hiss  Asphyxia's  lap.  "  There  's  every  bit  you  ever  gave  me,* 
ihe  said  ;  *^  I  don't  want  to  keep  a  single  thing." 

^  My  dear,  is  that  a  proper  way  to  speak  ?  "  said  Miss  Mehita- 
bJe,  reprovingly ;  but  Tina  saw  my  grandmother's  broad  ahuul- 
itT%  joggling  with  a  secret  laugh,  and  discerned  twinkling  linei 
m  the  reproving  gravity  which  Miss  Mehitable  tried  to  asaume 
ihe  felt  pretty  sure  of  her  ground  by  this  time. 
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■*  Well,  it  '8  no  use  tiilkih'."  naid  Mi$s,  A*[thyx\n.  riling.  "  If 
folks  think  th<'3-'i-ii  iiblu  (o  bring  up  a  beggar  cliild  like  *  UAj 
it 's  iheir  lookout  and  not  niine.  I  was  n't  aware,"  she  adde^ 
with  severe  irony,  "  that  Puriion  Riiesiter  lell  so  much  of  an  a» 
lute  ihnt  you  could  aSurd  to  bring  up  other  folks'  children  !■ 
silks  and  SHlinB." 

"Our  ebtsie  is  n't  much,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  good-naturedlj 
**  but  we  shall  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  Well,  now,  jon  juat  mark  my  words,  Hiss  Rossiter,"  said 
Hiss  Asphyxia,  "thai  'ere  child  will  never  grow  up  m  smart  wo- 
man with  your  bringin'  up ;  she  'II  jest  run  right  over  jwn,  and 
yuu  'II  let  her  have  linr  head  in  everything.  I  see  jest  how  "t  1] 
be ;  f  don't  want  nobody  to  tell  me." 

**  t  dare  say  you  are  quite  right,  Uias  Smith,"  nid  Miss  l(e> 
hiiable;  "I  haven't  the  slightest  opinion  of  my  own  powos  in 
that  line  ;  hut  she  may  be  happy  with  me,  for  all  thai." 

"  Happy  ?"  repeated  Mis«  Asphyxia,  wilh  an  odd  intonation,  at 
if  she  were  repi'atin;;  a  sound  of  something  imperfectly  compre- 
hended, and  aliof;eihi.-r  out  of  her  line.  "O,  well,  if  folks  is 
goin'  to  begin  lo  (ulk  about  l/ial,  I  hain't  got  time  ;  it  don't  Been 
to  me  that  t/iat  'a  what  this  'ere  world 's  for." 

"  What  is  it  for,  (hen  ?  "  said  Missi  Mehilable,  who  felt  an  odj 
sort  of  interest  in  the  human  specimen  before  her. 

"  Meiint  for  ?  Why,  lor  hard  work,  I  s'pose ;  that 's  all  I  ever 
found  il  for.  Talk  about  coddling!  it's  little  we  get  o"  that,  tba 
way  the  Lord  fixes  things  in  this  world,  dear  knows.  Ho  's  pretty 
ip  and  down  with  us,  by  all  they  lell  us.  You  must  take  things 
Hght  off,  when  (hi'y're  goin'.  Ef  you  don't,  so  much  the  worse  fbr 
you  ;  ibey  won't  wiiit  for  you.  Lose  an  boar  in  the  morning,  and 
yon  may  rhn-io  it  till  ye  drop  down,  you  never  'H  catch  it  I  That  '* 
the  way  thin;rs  iToe-^,  and  I  should  like  to  know  who  's  a  going  to 
-t.>|.  to  luUlille  with  younpiun-^?  T  nin't  me,  that 's  certain  i  SO, 
a-  rliin-  "s  nn  more  lo  bo  nnide  by  this  'ere  talk,  I  may 's  well  b« 
K'.i"'.  Yon'ri.-  wi-lcnnie  10  ihe  youn;;  un,  ef  you  say  so  ;  J  jnl 
waimd  Jim  1o  know  ihiit  whul  I  begun  I  "d  'a'  gtt'.e  through  witl^ 
rf  yon  hnil  n'l  ^li  ppi-d  in ;  and  1  did  n't  want  no  rcflectioiM  on  mj 
good  name,  neither,  for  I  had  my  ideas  of  what 's  right,  and  eai 
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kAT«  'lih  jei,  I  B'pose,  if  Mi^'  Badger  does  [bink  I  've  gM  ■ 
newt  of  stone.  I  sbould  lik«  to  know  how  I  'm  to  hare  any 
otli.*r  when  I  aia't  elected,  and  I  doo't  see  bs  I  am,  or  likelj  to  b^ 
lad  I  don't  see  neither  why  I  lun't  full  as  good  aa  a  good  many 
that  be." 

*■  Well,  well,  Miw  Smith,"  Bud  Miss  Mehitable,  "  we  out 
any  of  as  enter  into  those  mysteries,  bat  I  respect  your  motivas, 
41x1  would  be  happy  to  see  you  any  time  yon  will  call,  and  I  'm 
Id  hopes  to  teach  this  little  girl  to  treat  yon  properly,"  she  said, 
taking  the  child's  hand. 

"  Likely  story,"  said  Miss  Asphyxia,  with  a  short,  bard  lati^ 
"  She  'II  get  ahead  o'  you,  you  11  see  that :  but  I  don't  hold  maliee, 
10  good  morning,"  —  and  Miss  Asphyxia  suddenly  and  promptly 
departed,  and  was  soon  seen  driving  away  at  a  violent  pace. 

"  Upon  my  word,  that  woman  is  n't  so  bad,  now,"  said  Hisi 
Mehitable,  looking  aAer  her,  while  she  leisurely  inhaled  a  pinch 

"  0,  I  'm  so  glad  you  did  n't  let  her  have  me  1 "  sud  Tina. 

''  To  think  of  a  creature  so  dry  and  dreary,  so  devtud  eren 
ot  he  conception  of  enjoyment  in  life,"  said  Miss  Mehitable, 
*  hurrying  through  life  without  a  moment's  rest,  —  without  even 
Ibe  capacity  of  resting  if  she  could,  —  and  all  for  what  ?  " 

■*  For  my  part,  mother,  I  think  yon  were  down  too  hard  on 
hur,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 

**  Not  a  bit,"  said  my  grandmother,  cheerily.  "  Such  folks  ought 
k)  be  talked  to;  it  may  set  her  to  thinking,  and  do  her  good. 
[  're  had  it  on  my  heart  to  give  that  woman  a  piece  cf  my  mind 
ever  since  the  children  came  here.  Come  here,  my  poor  little 
dear,*  said  she  to  Tina,  with  one  of  her  impulsive  outgusbea  of 
molherliness.  "  1  know  yon  must  be  hungry  by  this  time  ;  oome 
mto  the  buttery,  and  see  what  I  've  got  for  you." 

Now  there  was  an  indiscreet  championship  of  Idiaa  Tina,  a 
backing  of  her  in  her  treatment  of  Miss  Asphyxia,  in  this  over- 
Bow,  which  Aunt  Lois  severely  disapproved,  and  which  atrndk 
Hiss  Mehitable  as  not  oeing  the  v^ry  best  thing  to  enforce  her 
Hni  teachings  of  decorum  aud  pr^prieiy. 

The  small  young  lady  tilteJ  into  the  buttery  after  my  gnai 
It  r 
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mother,  with  the  flushel  cheeks  and  triumphant  Mr  <tf  k  «ict« 
and  thej  beard  her  little  tongiie  running  with  the  full  ueonuiM 
of  having  a  sympathetic  listener. 

"  Now  mother  will  Fpoil  that  child,  if  you  let  her,*  nid  Ami 
Loit>  "She's  the  greatest  hand  to  spoil  children;  she  alwaji 
leu  'em  hare  what  they  ask  for.  I  expect  Susy's  bojn  11  Im 
raising  Cain  round  the  house ;  they  would  if  H  wna  n't  IW  mt, 
Titay  hare  only  to  follow  mother  into  that  butter;,  and  oat  ibej 
come  with  great  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  any  time  of  day,— 
yes,  and  even  sugar  on  it,  if  you  II  believe  me." 

"And  docs  'em  good,  too,"  swd  my  grandmother,  who  re- 
appealed  from  the  buttery,  with  Miss  Tina  tilting  and  itunHng 
before  her,  with  a  confirmatory  elice  of  bread  and  butter  and 
fiigar  in  her  hand.  "Tastes  good,  don't  it,  dear?"  said  ahg^ 
giving  the  child  a  jovial  chuck  under  her  little  chin. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Tina ;  "  I  'd  like  to  hare  old  naitj 
Sphyxy  see  me  now," 

"  Tui.  lui  1  my  dear,"  stud  grandmother ;  "  good  little  girli 
don't  call  names  " ;  —  but  at  the  same  time  the  venerable  gentle- 
woman nodded  and  winked  in  ihe  most  open  manner  acroas  the 
curly  head  at  Miss  Mchiiable,  and  her  portly  shooldars  shook 
with  laughter,  so  that  the  young  culprit  was  not  in  the  leaM 
abashed  at  the  reproof. 

"  Mother,  I  do  wonder  at  yon !  "  said  Aunt  Lois,  indigiumlly 

"  Never  you  mind,  Lois  ;  I  guess  I  've  brought  up  more  chit 
dren  than  ever  you  did,"  said  my  grandmother,  cheerily.  "Therc^ 
my  little  dear,"  she  added,  '*  you  may  run  down  to  jour  play 
now,  and  never  fear  that  anybody  's  going  to  get  50W." 

Miss  Tina,  upon  this  hint,  gladly  ran  ofiT  to  finish  an  architeo. 
mnil  structure  of  pebbles  by  the  river,  which  she  was  buay  ia 
budding  at  the  time  when  the  awful  vision  of  Uisa  Asphyxia 
appeared ;  and  my  grandmother  returned  to  ber  bntteiy  to  at 
end  To  a  few  matters  which  had  been  left  nnflnished  io  thi 
nom  log's  work. 

"It  is  a  very  serious  responsibility,"  said  Miss  Hehilabh 
irhen  she  had  knit  awhile  in  silence,  "  at  my  time  of  lifc^  to  diaigi 
Mies  self  with  the  education  of  a  child.     One  treala  oua'i  self  H 
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I  ciuld  u  on<:  buys  a  picture  or  a  flower,  but  the  child  will  uol 
temaia  a  pictnre  or  a  Hower,  and  then  comes  the  awful  '{ucslion, 
wbat  it  may  grow  to  be,  and  what  share  you  maj  have  ia 
dotermining  its  future." 

"  Well,  old  Parson  Moore  used  to  preach  (he  best  aennoM  en 
Gunilj  goveroment  that  ever  I  heard,"  said  Auut  Loia.  "  He  said 
jon  must  begin  in  the  very  beginning  and  break  a  child's  will,— 
■hort  off,  —  nothing  to  be  done  without  thaL  I  remember  be 
whipped  little  Tiius,  his  first  eon,  off* and  on,  nearly  a  whole  day, 
■o  make  him  pick  up  a  pocket-handkerchief." 

Here  the  edifying  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  loud 
explosive  ezplelive  from  the  buttery,  nhich  showed  that  my  gnmil- 
mother  was  listening  with  anything  but  approbation. 

"  FtDDLESTtCKs!"  quoth  she. 

"And  did  he  succeed  in  entirely  subduing  the  child's  will  in 
that  one  effort  ?"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  musingly. 

"  Well,  no.  Sfr^*.  Moore  (old  me  he  had  u>  have  twenty  or 
thirty  just  such  spells  before  he  brought  him  under;  but  he  per- 
severed, and  he  broke  his  will  at  last,  —  at  lea«t  so  far  that  he 
always  minded  when  his  father  was  round." 

"  Fiddlesticks  ! "  quoth  my  grandmother,  m  a  yet  louder 
and  more  explosive  tone. 

"  Mrs.  Biulger  does  not  appear  to  sympathise  with  your  views," 
Mid  Miss  M  eh  i  table. 

"  O,  mother  ?  Of  course  she  don't ;  she  has  her  own  ways  and 
doings,  and  she  won't  hear  to  reason,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 

"  Corns,  come,  Lois  ;  I  never  knew  an  old  maid  who  didn't 
think  she  knew  just  how  to  bring  up  children,"  said  my  grand- 
■tother.  "  Wish  you  could  have  tried  yourself  with  that  sort 
tf  doxy  when  you  was  Utile.  Guess  if  I  'd  broke  your  will,  1 
■bould  ha'  hal  to  break  you  for  good  an'  all,  for  your  will  ii 
tbout  all  ther;  is  of  you  !  But  I  tell  you,  I  had  too  mnch  lo  do 
o  spend  a  whole  forenoon  making  you  pick  up  a  pocket-handker- 
thief.  When  you  did  n't  mind,  I  hit  you  a  good  clip,  and  picked 
t  op  myself;  and  when  you  wouldn't  go  where  I  wanted  you,  I 
picked  you  up,  neck  and  crop,  and  put  you  there.  That  was  my 
|oremmenl.     I  let  your  will  take  care  of  :Uelf.     I  Ibougli'  lb* 
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Iitiril  hri<l  fiivm  yoa  a  jirctry  itrong  one,  and  he  know  wImI 
1  WHH  li>r,  ntiil  iiiiiltl  take  mm  of  it  id  his  owa  time,  which 
Hwii'l  iiimii  yi't,  «■•  I  M'e.  * 

Now  iliiH  liiHt  Willi  Dim  of  those  personal  ihnuti  irith  wUek 
d^ir  I'liiiiily  iVifiiiU  are  apt  to  give  arguinenta  a  pnutical  afipIL 
Mliiiii ,  KHil  Aiiiii  lAiis'ti  DiNin!.  thin  dieeks  flushed  np  u  ih«  mI^ 
hi  «u  ii):t;rii-V(t)  tiino  :  "  Well,  1  s'pose  I  'm  dreadful,  of  ooan<a 
M.ilht-r  ulwii\^  ttmtrivi'*  lo  turn  round  on  me." 

*'  Welt.  Ijiis  1  hnic  to  hear  folks  talk  nonaMue,"  uud  nj 
Ki-Niiiliiunlii-i-,  who  bv  thi.t  time  had  pot  a  pot  of  cre«m  niidei  Imt 
anil,  uhii-li  >lic  wttn  slirriiij;  with  the  pudding^tick ;  uid  lU* 
HiKinli'd  her  an  op)v,iriiiiiit_v  tor  cmpha^ing  her  aentcoeea  with 
lH^'.i<i•<ll.1l  iiui»|Kt  ol'  the  Miue. 

"  ri-.'i>!e  .L'li'i  ni'i>l  to  lalk  to  me,"  she  **id.  *■  about  Pw^oa 
M.^>lv^  K<'^  i->'iuui-iii.  Tile  Moorv  w.t#  n't  any  great  thakea,  aflei 
all  lite  u-w  itiev  iu»de  al>»uC  him.  He  wat  well  enoogfa  whOt 
Ills  UL^i-i'  <i>:i«  r\>.:ii  i.  \>ai  alvut  ;he  worst  bor  thai  ever  I  n* 
whi'i:  Ill^  I'tt'  1KH4  ocf  'ri'm  l::m.  (.hmmI  or  bad.  mj  childna  wm 
aN,>u:  t'  e  Miiue  l>  1:.::^:  m_v  haok  that  thev  wen  beAire  niy  bea 

■'  XVeil.  •t^>w,  there  w:is  A.:-j:  SaUv  Motm,"  »id  Amt  Lata 
vir.fei  »  j:  o;  v^  -.hi  :viu:  ol'  =:v  frandnwther'a  diaowM 
"  V:-.  e  «:(.>  A  nei::.i-.:  '.>a:  Vrvi: :;'!.::  ^v>  ^'bildivn  exacdj  to  mil 
UK".  Kw  •  ,:  *■.-:  '.  i^  ,-;v.v*-w.>rk  wi.h  her  babiea:  tbce 
•  ■.TV  ■■  .*>,;  '-^  M  .•:'.■:•.',  i-^<i  •^•:  a;ere ;  ^mt  were  pot  da«B  ■ 
^i.i-.'  I  .-.  •..^■'  i  :  r-v.  a;.;  -.vovvv  wa^i  allowed  W  rock  >n,ai 
ti  ■;  .•.-     .:*   »  .-.  ■,■.::.      I'  •■ii^  -.Tied,  she  jaat  whlpiwd 

^  !i  ■>.>..  i.v''  <i  .   1  <:  «  :e»    ivy  j«fui  u  udule  afaoMk  «be 

iE>vi-  '  .:  .  :  .;■>  .-u  .'.  '.  :<:>.-  :>:.icii.  JuE  jusc  Mapped  tfaeir  bandl 
*ilv'i-w.  r      :•.       -.^uetl^":      .K.m.    vii    ^e<r    >ar9t    n    lec    ikiap 
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sUldien  Lucinda  Mor^e  ain't  a  bit  better  than  joa  are,  Lois,  ii 
ibe  was  shipped  and  made  to  lie  still  when  she  was  a  babj,  and 
fm  were  ta^en  up  and  rocked  when  you  cried.  All  is,  thej 
had  hard  times  when  they  were  little,  and  cried  themselves  to 
ileep  nights,  and  were  hectored  and  worried  when  they  ought  to 
hftTe  been  taking  some  comfort.  Ain't  the  world  hard  enoagbi 
without  fighting  babies,  I  want  to  know  ?  I  hate  to  see  a  wonum 
that  don't  want  to  rock  her  own  baby,  and  b  contriving  ways  all 
the  time  fo  shirk  the  care  of  it  Why,  if  all  the  world  was 
that  way,  there  would  be  no  sense  in  Scriptur*.  '  As  one  whom 
his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you,'  the  Bible  says, 
taking  for  granted  that  mothers  were  made  to  comfort  children 
and  give  them  good  times  when  they  are  little.  Sally  Morse 
was  always  talking  about  her  system.  She  thought  she  did 
wonders,  'cause  she  got  so  much  time  to  piece  bedquilts,  and 
work  counterpanes,  and  make  pickles,  by  turning  off  her  chil- 
dren ;  but  1  took  my  comfort  in  mine,  and  let  them  have  their 
comfort  as  they  went  along.  It 's  about  all  the  comfort  there  is 
m  this  world,  anyway,  and  they  're  none  the  worse  for  it  now,  as 
I  tee." 

**•  Well,  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  medium,  if  we  could  hit  it," 
laid  Miss  Mehitable.  **  There  must  be  authority  over  these 
ignorant,  helpless  little  folks  in  early  years,  to  keep  them  from 
ruining  themselves." 

**  O  yes.  Of  course  there  must  be  government,"  said  my  grand- 
mother. '*  I  always  made  my  children  mind  me  ;  but  I  would  n't 
pick  quarrels  with  'em,  nor  keep  up  long  fights  to  break  their 
irill ;  if  they  did  n't  mind,  I  came  down  on  'em  and  had  it  over 
irith  at  once,  and  then  was  done  with  'em.  They  turned  out 
^iretty  fair,  too,**  said  my  grandmother  complacently,  giving  ao 
emphatic  thump  with  her  pudding-stick. 

**  I  was  reading  Mr.  John  Locke's  treatise  on  education  jea- 
ierday,"  said  Miss  Mehitabl  3.  ^  I'  strikes  me  there  are  many 
Kood  ideas  ic  it." 

*^  Well,  one  live  child  puts  all  your  treatises  to  rout,"  said  my 
iraadmotber.  ^  There  am't  any  two  children  alike ;  and  whal 
vorkff  with  one  won't  with  another      Folks  have  just  got  to  opei> 
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their  eyes,  kiid  look  and  aee  what  the  Loti  meant  when  kt  poi 
the  cljild  together,  if  thtrj  can,  and  not  stand  ic  KU  waj ;  tml 
■Her  all  we  muat  wait  Tor  sovereign  grace  to  finish  the  work:  if 
the  Lord  don't  keep  Ilie  house,  the  walchmnn  wakeih  but  innta 
Children  are  the  heritage  of  the  Lord,  —  that  'a  all  jaa  CM 
make  of  ii." 

My  <;raiid mother,  tike  other  warm-tempered,  impaldTC,  dICM 
torial  people,  had  formed  her  ibeoriea  of  life  to  suit  her  owe 
ityle  of  prnctici!.  She  w.i.s  to  be  sure,  autocratic  in  ber  owe 
rculin,  and  wo  youngsters  knew  Ihnt,  at  certain  tiroes  when  te 
blood  was  up,  ii  wad  but  t  word  and  a  blow  for  as,  and  that  thi 
blow  was  quite  likelv  to  come  fir^t  and  ihe  word  afterward ;  M 
ibe  temporary  aeveriucs  of  kindly-natured,  generoDS  people  nertt 
lessen  tlie  aflection  of  children  or  scrvanti,  any  more  than  the  tW 
hot  rays  of  the  benignant  sun,  or  the  too  driving  patter  of  llw 
needful  rain.  When  my  grantlmolhcr  delect:^!  us  in  a  childiah 
piece  of  mischief,  and  soundly  cufied  our  ears,  or  administered 
summary  justice  with  immediate  polts  of  her  rheumatic  crutch,  m 
never  felt  the  least  rising  of  h  rath  or  rebellion,  but  only  madetf 
as  fast  as  po.isible,  geneniUy  convinced  that  the  good  woman  wM 
in  tlie  right  of  it,  luid  that  wc  got  no  more  than  we  deserved, 

I  rememt>er  one  occasion  when  Bill  had  been  engaged  ia 
making  some  dressed  chickens  dance,  wiiich  she  had  left  tnuaad 
up  with  tlie  liver  and  lights  duly  washed  and  replaced  wiiliii 
them.  Bill  set  lh(^m  up  on  their  pins,  and  put  them  tfanx^  i 
aciive  gymnastics,  in  cour.-<e  of  which  these  interior  irea 
were  rapidly  sciittered  out  upon  the  table.  A  howl  of  indigni^ 
lion  from  grandmolher  announced  coming  wrath,  and  Bill  datid 
Hit  of  the  back  duor,  while  I  was  summarily  seised  and  iliiisiitiJ 

"Grandmother,  grandmolher  I  /did  n't  do  it,  —  it  was  Bill.* 

"  Well,  but  I  can't  caich  Bill,  you  Bee,"  nid  mj  voocnlii 
uoniior,  continuing  Ihe  infliction. 

"  But  I  did  n't  do  it." 

"  Well,  let  it  stand  for  something  you  did  do,  then,*  qnolb  wj 
(nuidmolher,  by  ihi^  time  <)uile  pacified:  "you  do  bad  thiop 
mougli  that  you  ain't  wliipped  for,  any  day." 

The    whole    resulted   in   a  large   triangle  or    pinipkin  pi» 
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Administered  with  the  cordial  warmth  of  returning  fricDdstiip, 
iLid  thus  the  matter  was  happily  adjusted.  Even  the  prodigal 
son  Bill,  when,  returning  piteouslj,  and  standing  penitent  under 
tiie  milk-room  window,  he  put  in  a  submissive  plea,  '^  Please) 
grandmother,  I  won't  do  so  any  more,*  was  allowed  a  peaceable 
■lioe  of  the  same  comfortable  portion,  and  bid  to  go  in  peace. 

I  remember  another  fiinny  instance  of  my  grandmother's  di» 
ttpline.  It  was  when  I  was  a  little  fellow,  seated  in  the  chimney* 
eomer  at  my  grandfather's  side.  I  had  discovered  a  rising  at  the 
cod  of  my  shoe-sole,  which  showed  that  it  was  beginning  to  come 
alt  It  struck  roe  as  a  funny  thing  to  do  to  tear  up  the  whole 
wokej  which  piece  of  mischief  my  grandfather  perceiving,  he 
raised  his  hand  to  chastise. 

**  Come  here,  Horace,  quick  I "  said  my  grandmother,  imper- 
atively, that  she  might  save  me  from  the  impending  blow. 

I  lingered,  whereat  she  made  a  dart  at  me,  and  seized  me.  Just 
is  my  grandfather  boxed  my  ear  on  one  side,  she  hit  me  a 
nmilar  cufif  on  the  other. 

**  Why  did  n't  you  come  when  I  called  you,"  she  said ;  ^  now 
foo've  got  your  ears  boxed  both  sides." 

Somewhat  bewildered,  I  retreated  under  her  gown  in  disgrace, 
bat  I  was  after  a  relenting  moment  lifled  into  her  lap,  and  allowed 
to  go  to  sleep  upon  her  ample  bosom. 

*^  Mother,  why  don't  you  send  that  boy  to  bed  nights  ? "  said 
Aunt  Lois.    **  You  never  have  any  regular  rules  about  anything." 

^  Law,  he  likes  to  sit  up  and  see  the  fire  as  well  as  any  of  us, 
Lois ;  and  do  let  him  have  all  the  comfort  he  can  as  he  goes 
along,  poor  boy !  there  ain't  any  too  much  in  this  world,  any- 

7-" 
Well,  for  my  part,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  tyttem  in  bring- 
up  children,"  said  Aunt  Lois. 
**  Wait  till  you  get  'em  of  your  own,  and  then  try  it,  Lois," 
my  grandmother,  laughing  with  a  rich,  comfortable  langli 
frliich  rocked  my  little  sleepy  head  up  and  down,  as  I  drowsUy 
•pened  my  eyes  with  a  delicious  sense  of  warmth  and  security. 

From  all  these  specimens  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  theorisu 
m  education  will  find  no  improvement  in  the  contemplation  of 
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my  grandmother's  methods,  uid  will  pronoaoce  her  a  pig>1ieade^ 
pas-ianare,  impulsive,  Rort-hearied  body,  u  entirely  below  tht 
DOiice  of  B  rational,  iDquiring  miDd  as  on  old  brooding  bo^ 
which  model  of  maternity  in  many  respects  sLe  resembled.  It 
may  be  bo,  but  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  fiuth  I  have  in  p«ii> 
notliers  and  grandmotlierly  logic,  of  which,  at  Hne  fbtom  timtt  I 
■kill  i^TO  my  viewa  at  large. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  WITH  THE  BOTt 


CHAPTEB   XXI. 

WHAT   U  TO   BS  DONE    WITB  TBS  MVWt 

fELL."  sftid  mj  Aant  Lois,  m  she  gan  ibe  lail  uwmip  H 
the  hearth,  arter  she  bad  flniabed  washing  vp  the  nippCik 
;  "  I  've  been  up  to  Ebal  Scran's  stora  thii  attanwoo,  to  aea 
mliag  Horace's  Sunday  shoes.  Ebal  will  do  'em  m  re»- 
>  u  any  one  i  and  he  spcdce  to  me  to  know  iriietber  1 
if  any  boy  that  a  good  family  would  like  to  Mod  ont  to 
r  an  apprentice,  and  I  told  him  I  'd  speak  to  yon  aboot 
i.  It  11  be  time  preUy  soon  to  think  of  patting  him  M 
ling." 

wg  the  many  nnezplwned  and  inexplicable  woea  of  diil^ 
ire  its  bitter  antagoniHms,  so  perfectly  poweriesa,  yet  often 
'  decided,  against  certain  of  the  grown  people  who  eontrol  it. 
33  MiinB  of  us  may  remember  respectable,  well-meaning 
.  with  whom  in  our  mature  years  we  live  in  perfect  amity, 
lO  in  our  rhildhnod  appeared  to  os  bitter  enemies.  Chil- 
re  remarlcatily  helpless  in  tbia  respect,  because  they  cwt- 
Mwe  their  company  and  surroundings  as  grown  people  can  i 
■e  sometimes  entirely  in  the  power  of  lioao  with  whom 
aturea  are  so  unsympathetic  that  they  may  be  almojt  laid 
e  a  coDStitulional  aversion  to  them.  Aunt  haia  waa  aadi 
to  me,  principally  because  of  ber  forecasting,  antiring^ 
k'joua,  care-taking  propensities.  She  had  already  looked 
ly  lot  in  life,  and  set  down  in  her  own  mind  what  was  lo 
le  wiih  me,  and  went  at  it  with  a  resolute  energy  ibal 
not  wait  for  the  slow  development  of  drcumstanoea. 
I  1  should  want  to  study,  as  my  father  did,  —  that  I  should 
i  cause  bang  as  an  unpraciical,  unproductiTe,  dead  weSght 
:  family,  —  was  the  evil  which  she  aaw  in  proepectivek 
I  which  my  grandfather's  placid,  easy  temper,  and  nj 
oother's  impulsive  bounlifalnesB,  ^ve  liet  no  security.    J 
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student  in  the  rnmily,  and  a  son  in  college,  sbe  felt  V>  be  loxunet 
to  which  a  poor  widow  in  dejiendent  circun)Htan<«s  liad  no  right 
to  look  forwiird,  BnJ  tlierufore  she  opened  the  subject  betimoi 
wiih  prompt  enei^,  by  the  proposition  above  stUed. 

My  mollier,  who  sat  on  the  other  tiide  of  tiie  fireplace,  tuoked 
Kt  me  with  a  fluttering  look  of  npprehensiou.  I  fluihed  up  in  t 
■ort  of  ^an;<^  that  Bomehow  Aunt  Lois  always  succeeded  in  pot- 
ting me  into.  "  I  dou't  want  to  be  a  shotmaker,  and  I  wan'i 
neither,"  I  said. 

"Tut,  tilt,"  said  my  grandfather,  pladdly,  from  his  earner j 
"  we  don't  let  little  boys  say  '  won't '  here." 

I  DOW  burst  out  crying,  and  ran  to  my  grandmother,  aobtring 
ta  if  my  heart  would  break. 

"  Lois,  can't  you  let  this  boy  alone?"  said  my  grandmothv, 
vengcfully ;  "  I  do  wonder  at  you.  Poor  little  fellow  I  his  father 
ain't  quite  cold  in  his  grave  yet,  am]  you  want  to  pitch  him  out 
into  the  world,"  —  and  my  grandmoiher  seized  me  in  her  stroog 
trms.  and  lulled  me  against  her  ample  bosom.  "  There,  poor  boy, 
don't  you  cry  ;  you  .''lia'  n't,  no,  you  sha'  n't ;  you  shall  ttaj  end 
help  j^niniima,  80  you  lihall." 

"Great  help  he  is,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  contemplaonal j ;  "gets 
a  book  in  hid  hand  and  goes  round  with  his  bead  in  a  bag; 
never  gives  a  message  right,  and  is  always  stumbling  orer  thinp 
that  are  right  in  hi:i  way.  There  'b  Harry,  now,  is  as  handy  U  ■ 
girl,  and  if  he  ^ys  he  '11  do  a  thing,  I  know  't  'U  be  done,"  —  and 
Aunt  Lain  illustrated  her  doctrine  by  calling  ap  Hany,  and 
vaking  bira  stretch  forth  his  arms  for  a  skein  of  blne-miud 
yam  ivhich  she  was  going  to  wind.  The  flre-ligbt  shone  ftdl  oa 
bis  golden  curls  and  clear  blue  eyes,  as  he  Stood  obedieotlj  aod 
carefully  yielding  1o  Aunt  Lois'e  quick,  positive  movements.  Al 
■he  wound,  and  twitched,  and  pulled,  with  certainly  twice  tba 
energy  iliiit  the  work  in  hiind  required,  his  eyes  followed  bet 
motions  with  a  c^ort  of  quiet  drollery  ;  there  was  a  atitl,  inward 
laugh  in  thi'm,  as  if  Khe  amused  him  greatly. 

Sui'h  open  comparisoai^  between  two  boys  might  have  goat 
lar  t'>  di-siroy  incipient  friendship  ;  hut  Harry  seemed  to  be  in  ■ 
wonderful  degree  gifled  with  the  faculties  that  made  him  a  nni 
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ikvorite.  All  the  elders  of  the  family  liked  him,  because 
be  was  quiet  and  obedient,  always  doing  with  cheerful  promptnesA 
exactly  what  he  was  bidden,  unless,  as  sometimes  happened  in  oar 
family  eircle,  he  was  bidden  to  do  two  or  three  difftrt^nt  things  at 
one  and  tlie  same  time,  when  he  would  stand  looking  innocently 
poszlcd,  till  my  grandmother  and  Aunt  Lois  and  Aunt  Keziab 
had  settled  it  among  chem  whose  was  to  be  the  ruling  wilL  He 
va^  ded  and  neat-handed  as  a  girl  about  any  little  offices  of  a 
lomestic  nature ;  he  was  thoughtful  and  exact  in  doing  errands ; 
he  was  delicately  clean  and  neat  in  his  personal  habits;  he 
DCTer  tracked  Aunt  Lois's  newly  scoured  floor  with  the  trace* 
of  nnwiped  shoes ;  he  never  lefl  shavings  and  litter  on  a  cleanly 
swept  hearth,  or  tumbled  and  deranged  anything,  so  that  he 
Bight  safely  be  trusted  on  errands  even  to  the  most  sacred  pre- 
Qiiets  of  a  housekeeper's  dominions.  What  boy  with  all  these 
firtues  is  not  held  a  saint  by  all  women-folk  ?  Yet,  though  he 
iras  frequently  commended  in  all  thoee  respects,  to  my  marked 
discredit,  Harry  was  to  me  a  sort  of  necessary  of  life.  There 
was  something  in  his  nature  that  was  wanting  to  mine,  and  I 
attached  myself  to  him  with  a  pertinacity  which  had  never 
before  marked  my  intercourse  with  any  boy. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  arrival  of  the  children,  the  minister  and 
Lady  Lothrop  had  called  on  my  grandmother  in  all  the  dignity 
of  their  station,  and  taken  an  approving  view  of  the  boy.  Lady 
Lothrop  had  engaged  to  take  him  under  her  care,  and  provide  a 
fearly  sum  for  his  clothing  and  education.  She  had  never  had  a 
child  of  her  own,  and  felt  that  diffidence  about  taking  the  entire 
charge  of  a  boy  which  would  be  natural  to  a  person  of  fastidious 
«Dd  quiet  habits,  and  she  therefore  signified  that  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  her  if  my  grandmother  would  allow  him  to  make 
one  of  her  own  family  circle,  —  a  proposal  to  which  she  cheer- 
faUy  assented,  raying)  that  ^  one  more  chick  makes  little  difi*er 
nee  to  ac  old  hen." 

I  immediately  petitioned  that  I  might  have  Harry  for  a  bed- 
fellow, and  he  and  I  were  allow  3d  a  small  bedroom  to  ourselves 
It  the  head  of  the  back  stairs.  It  was  a  rude  little  crib,  roughly 
^noed  oflF  from  the  passage-way  by  unplaned  boards  of  different 
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beighta.  A  pine  table,  two  stools,  a  amall  trundle-bedt  and  ■ 
rude  case  of  drawers,  were  all  its  furnhare.  Hany^  li>ve  uf 
order  was  strikinglj  manirei^t  io  the  care  which  he  took  of  thii 
little  apartmenL  His  few  articles  of  clothing  and  personal  bfr 
longings  all  had  their  exact  place,  and  always  were  beatomd 
there  with  scruputoua  regularity.  He  would  adjust  the  fii» 
nilure,  straighten  the  bed-doihing,  and  quietly  place  and  replsM 
the  things  that  I  id  my  fitful,  nervous  eagemess  was  alwap 
dimuTiinging;  aud  when,  as  often  happened  io  one  of  my  BpasdH 
of  enthusiasm,  I  turned  everything  in  the  rxMm  topsyturry, 
Marching  for  something  I  had  lost,  or  projecdng  some  new  at^ 
tangcmtni,  be  would  wait  peaceably  till  I  had  fitiished,  and 
then  noiselessly  get  everything  back  again  into  its  former  order. 
He  never  quarrelled  with  me,  or  thwarted  me  iu  my  turbulent  or 
impatietil  mood.^,  but  seemed  to  wait  for  me  to  get  throngh  what- 
ever I  was  doing,  when  be  would  come  in  and  silently  rearrange. 
He  was,  on  the  whole,  a  singularly  silent  child,  but  with  the  kind 
of  silence  which  gives  a  sense  of  companionship.  It  was  evh 
dent  that  he  was  always  intensely  observant  and  interested  io 
whatever  was  going  on  before  him,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to 
lake  a  friendly  part  when  he  was  wanted ;  but  for  the  most  part 
his  place  in  the  world  seemed  that  of  an  amused  listener  and 
observer.  Life  seemed  to  present  ilself  to  him  as  a  carious  spec- 
tacle, and  he  was  never  tired  of  looking  and  listening,  wBtdiii^ 
the  ways  and  words  of  all  our  family  circle,  and  often  smiling  is 
himst'lf  as  if  tliey  afforded  him  great  diversion.  Aunt  Lui, 
with  her  quick,  sharp  movements,  her  determined,  otitspoka 
wajs,  seemed  to  amuse  him  as  mnch  as  she  initated  me,  and  1 
would  sometimes  see  him  turn  away  with  a  droll  smile  wbea  ts 
had  been  watching  one  of  her  emphatic  courses  round  the  loaai. 
He  bad  a  certain  tact  in  avoiding  all  the  sharp  comers  aui 
angles  of  her  character,  which,  in  connection  with  his  handinca 
and  his  ordnrly  ways,  caused  him  at  last  to  become  a  priiW 
5iv:irile  with  her.  With  his  quiet  serviceableness  and  mannfe 
dexterity,  he  Necmed  to  be  always  the  one  that  was  exactly  waov 
ing  to  do  nil  odd  turn,  so  that  at  Inst  he  came  to  be  depended  at 
for  many  little  infiirior  oSices,  which  he  rendered  with  a  foci 
ill  DOns  the  less  cheerful  because  of  his  silenccb 
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**  There  's  time  enough  to  think  about  what  Horace  is  fo  do 
cnother  year/'  said  my  grandfather,  having  reflected  some  mo- 
neDts  after  the  passage  of  arms  between  mj  grandmother  and 
Aunt  Lois.  "  He 's  got  to  have  some  schooling.  The  boys  had 
boch  better  go  to  school  for  this  winter,  and  then  we  11  see 
what  next." 

**  Well,  I  just  mentioned  about  Ebal  Scran,  because  be  's  a 
good  man  to  take  a  boy,  and  he  wants  one  now.  If  we  don't 
take  that  chance  it  may  not  come  again." 

^  Wal,  Miss  Lois,"  said  Sam  Lawson,  who  bad  sat  silent  in  a 
dark  comer  of  the  chinmey,  ^ef  I  was  to  say  about  Horace, 
I  'd  say  he  'd  do  better  for  somethin'  else  *n  shoemakin*.  He  '• 
the  raost  amazin'  little  fellow  to  read  I  ever  see.  As  much  as  a 
year  ago  Jake  Marshall  and  me  and  the  other  fellers  round  to 
the  store  used  to  like  to  get  him  to  read  the  Columbian  Sentinel 
to  as;  he  did  it  off  slicker  than  any  on  us  could,  he  did,  —  there 
wa'  n*t  no  kind  o'  word  could  stop  him.  I  should  say  such  a 
boy  as  that  ought  to  have  a  liberal  education." 

**  And  who  *s  going  to  pay  for  it  ? "  said  Aunt  Lois,  tummg 
round  on  him  sharply.  ^  I  suppose  you  know  it  costs  something 
lo  get  a  man  through  college.  We  never  can  afford  to  send  him 
lo  college.     It  *s  all  we  can  do  to  bring  his  Uncle  Bill  through." 

•*  Well,  well,"  said  my  grandmother,  "  there  's  no  use  worrying 
the  child,  one  way  or  the  other." 

'They  can  both  go  to  district  school  thb  winter,"  said  my 
grandfather. 

^  Well,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  ^  the  other  day  I  found  him  down  in 
a  comer  humping  his  back  out  over  a  Latin  grammar  that  I'd 
'pot  away  with  all  the  rest  of  his  father's  books  on  the  back  side 
of  the  upper  shelf  in  our  closet,  and  I  took  it  away  from  him. 
U  he  was  going  to  college,  why,  it 's  well  enough  to  study  for  it ; 
bnt  if  be  is  n't  we  don't  want  him  idlin'  round  with  scraps  of 
Latin  in  his  head  like  old  Jock  Twitchel,  —  got  just  Latin  enough 
4>  make  a  fool  of  his  English  and  ne  's  neither  one  thing  nor 
•notber." 

**  I  do  wonder,  Lois,  what  there  is  under  the  suv  that  yoa  doo't 
liel  eaUed  to  see  to."  <«id  my  grandmother.     *'  What  do  yoa  wi 
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10  quftrrei  with  the  child  for?  He  shall  have  his  lAtin  gnaamu 
if  be  w&uts  It,  and  anj  of  th«  rest  of  bis  father's  booka,  pom 
child,     i  8'pu>>«  he  likes  em  because  the;  were  hb  poor  ffttber'^' 

I  Imped  for  ',o)  in  my  grandmother's  lap,  for  my  fuber'a  pi^ 
cious  books  had  im^q  in  a  state  of  blockade  ever  lince  we  had 
cecD  in  vhc  house,  and  it  was  onlj  bj  putting  a  chair  on  a  taUi 
•ne  day,  when  Aunt  jCoia  and  my  mother  were  out,  that  I  had 
managed  to  help  myselt  \o  the  Latin  grammar,  out  of  which  Bj 
fiklber  bad  begun  to  t«acb  me  before  be  died. 

-'Well,  well,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  "at  any  nte  it 's  flight  o'do^ 
and  lime  these  boys  went  to  oed." 

Upon  ttiis  liint  Harry  aud  i  went  to  our  little  bedroom  wilboot 
the  ceremony  of  a  ciindle.  It  was  a  frosty  autumn  night,  but  a 
good,  cleai  square  of  moonlight  lay  on  the  floor. 

Now  H£.rry,  in  common  with  many  otlier  very  quiet>natiirad 
peo()lf,  waa  r(;ii:BrksbIe  for  a  ji^culiar  persistency  in  all  hit  waji 
and  manners.  Ever  since  I  liad  roomed  with  him,  I  had  noticed 
wiib  a  kind  of  silent  wonder  the  regularity  of  his  nightly  denh 
tional  exeiNrises.  to  whii:h  he  always  addressed  himiielf  before  ha 
went  to  bed,  «llh  ai  appearance  of  simple  and  abaorbed  femfi 
kneeling  down  by  lue  (knI,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  eamastlone  at 
voice,  never  seeming  to  lii.rry  or  to  abbreviate,  as  I  waa  almyi 
inclined  to  ilo  whenever  1  jtiom|itcd  similar  perTormaDcea.  b 
fact,  as  UHually  I  said  no  |ir)iy,,rs  at  all.  there  waa  otlen  an  awk- 
ward pause  and  stillness  on  my  pa>^  while  I  watched  and  waited 
for  llany  to  be  tliroiigh  with  his  de/otions,  ao  that  I  mighl  n- 
suiiic  the  thread  of  worldly  conversation. 

Now  to  mc  ibe  perseverimce  with  which  he  perfixmed  then 
Diirlilly  exi-rcii«-s  wa^i  unaccountable.  The  doctrioea  whioh  in' 
tbiit  day  had  lx:i'n  <!Hining  ground  in  New  England,  wiUi  n^li 
to  the  utter  inutility  and  unaci'e|>tHbleneas  of  any  prajera  or  N^ 
!igiou.4  doings  of  the  unre<!i-nirnite,  iiad  borne  their  Ifgiiimate  fnoti 
in  csiiMiig  i>ar-nts  to  herome  jes.«  and  less  particular  in  cultiv* 
ing  early  habit:)  of  devotion  in  children ;  and  ao,  when  I  had  ■ 
room  :o  my.^i'1f,  my  mothi-r  linil  ceased  to  take  any  overwicbl  of 
oy  religious  exerciser ;  and  as  I  had  overheard  mj  Aont  Lob 
naintaining  very  stringently  lliat  there  was  no  an  id  it  lo  toi^ 
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i4  mj  heart  wu  not  changed,  I  verj  «oon  dropped  the  fonn. 
Ho,  when  night  after  oight  I  noticed  Harrj  going  on  with  Lis  de< 
Totiona,  it  seemed  lo  me,  from  niy  more  worldly  point  of  view, 
ibiit  be  gave  himself  a  great  deal  of  unaecMNTj  trouble,  parti«v 
ularljr  if,  afler  all,  his  prayers  did  no  good.  I  thought  I  would 
tfoak  with  him  about  it,  and  accordingly  this  night  I  nid  to  biB, 
"  Harty,  do  jou  think  it  does  anj  good  lo  amy  jonr  prayers  7  " 

**  To  be  sure  I  do,"  he  said. 

"  Bat  if  your  heart  has  n't  been  changed,  your  prayer  Is  an 
tbomination  to  the  Lord.  Aunt  Lois  says  bo,"  I  said,  repeating 
a  Scripturul  form  I  had  often  heard  quoicd. 

Harry  turned  over,  and  in  the  fading  daylight  I  saw  hia  eyes, 
large,  dear,  and  tranquil.  Ttiere  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
in  them.  "  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  be  eaid  qaietly. 
■■  You  see  I  don't  believe  that  sort  of  talk.  God  is  our  Father ;  be 
loves  us.  If  we  want  things,  and  ask  him  for  them,  he  will 
pve  ihem  to  us  if  it  is  best ;  mother  always  told  me  so,  and  I  - 
lad  it  ia  so.  I  promised  her  always  to  say  these  prayers,  and  to 
beliere  tbat  God  loves  ua.     I  always  shalL" 

"  Do  yon  naUy  think  so,  Harry  ?  "  I  said! 

**  Why,  yea ;  to  be  sure  I  do." 

"  1  mean,  do  you  ever  ask  God  for  things  you  want  ?  I  doD  t 
mean  saying  prayers,  but  asking  for  anything." 

"  Of  course  I  do.  I  always  have,  and  he  gives  them  to  me. 
Be  always  has  taken  care  of  me,  and  he  always  will." 

"  Now,  Harry,"  said  I,  '*  I  want  lo  go  to  college,  and  Aunt 
Lois  says  there  is  n't  any  money  to  send  me  there.  She  waofj 
BoUier  to  bind  me  out  to  a  shoemaker ;  and  I  'd  rather  die  than 
ia  tbaL  1  love  to  study,  and  I  mean  to  learn.  Mow  do  job 
uppoae  if  I  ask  God  he  will  help  me  ?  ' 

*  Oertwnly  he  will,"  said  Harry,  with  an  iocredible  Qrmneas 
ud  quistness  of  manner.     "  Just  you  try  iL" 

"  Doa\  you  wast  to  study  and  go  to  college?"  said  L 

**  Certainly  I  do.  I  a--k  God  every  night  that  I  Doay  if  it  u 
•M*,"  be  said  with  simplicily. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  deal  balder  for  j3u  than  fbr  mo,"  I  atfl 
I  ron  l^ve  n't  any  reluiiona."  * 
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"  Ye«,  but  God  can  do  anything  lie  pleues,'  aaid  HaiTj,  «il< 
a  sort  of  oncrgetic  simpllcitjr. 

The  confidence  expressed  in  his  manner  produced  a  kind  of 
e&^t  n|)on  me.  I  had  urgent  needs,  too,  —  longings  which  i 
was  utterly  helpless  ever  to  fulfil, —  particulftrly  that  Tisionaij 
desire  to  ^  to  college  and  get  an  education.  "  Harcj,"  I  waii 
"  jou  ask  God  that  I  may  go  to  college." 

"Yes,  1  will,"  he  answered, — "1  'U  ask  every  ni^t  Bd 
then,"  he  aiMt^d,  turning  over  and  looking  at  me,  "  why  don't  jv 
■sk  yourself,  Homne  ?" 

Il  WHS  dilficult  Tor  me  10  answer  thai  question.  I  think  lliM 
the  dilTt-rences  among  human  bpings  in  the  natural  powor  of 
faifh  are  us  great  as  any  other  constitutional  diversity,  and  tin 
they  begin  in  cliildlnHxl.  Sorac  are  born  believen,  and  Mme  an 
born  scfpiics.  I  was  one  of  the  latter.  There  was  an  elenn 
query,  —  an  liabiiuiil  inlerrogat ion-point  to  almost  every  propon 
tion  in  my  mind,  even  from  childhood,  —  a  habit  of  looking  K 
everything  from  fo  many  sides,  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  settlai 
assent  to  anything. 

Perhaps  the  curious  kind  of  double  life  that  I  led  conflrmec 
this  sceptical  tendency.  I  was  certain  that  I  constantly  saw  aiM 
fell  things,  tlie  assertion  of  whose  existence  as  I  saw  tham  drei 
down  on  me  slinging  rt-proofs  and  radical  doubts  of  my  veracity 
This  led  me  to  distrust  my  own  perceptions  (m  all  snbjoctB,  ftr  1 
was  no  less  certain  of  what  I  saw  and  felt  in  the  spiritnal  worii 
tlian  of  what  I  saw  and  felt  in  the  material;  end,  if  I  conid  tx 
uiti'rly  mistaken  in  the  one,  I  could  also  be  in  the  other. 

The  repression  and  silence  about  this  which  became  the  haU 
of  my  life  formed  a  covering  for  a  constant  wondering  inqniry 
The  liabit  of  reserve  on  these  subjects  had  become  to  inl«BN 
that  even  to  Harry  I  never  spoke  of  it  I  think  I  loved  Hait] 
Dore  than  I  loved  anything  ;  in  fact,  before  he  came  to  m,  I  di 
not  think  I  knew  anything  of  love  as  a  sentiment.  My  devoliei 
to  my  fattier  resembled  the  blind,  instinctive  worship  of  a  dog  fii 
his  masCiT.  Tily  A-i^ling  toward  my  mother  and  grandmoAM 
WHS  that  impulse  of  want  that  induces  a  chicken  to  mn  to  a  hM 
in  any  of  its  little  Kiraits.  It  was  an  animal  instinct,  —  a  ow 
paerce  of  h''lplcs.-'ness  with  help. 
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For  Harry  I  felt  a  sort  of  rudimentary,  poetical  tenilemessi 
like  the  love  of  man  for  woman.  I  admired  his  clear  blue  eyes, 
bis  curling  golden  hair,  his  fair,  pure  complexion,  his  refined  and 
quiet  habits,  and  a  sort  of  unconsciousness  of  self  that  there  waa 
about  him.  His  simplicity  of  nature  was  incorruptible;  ha 
teemed  always  to  speak,  without  disguise,  exactly  what  h« 
thought,  witLout  the  least  apparent  consideration  of  anything  but 
its  truth ;  and  this  gave  him  a  strange  air  of  innocency.  A  sort 
of  quaint  humor  always  bubbling  up  in  little  quiet  looks  and 
ways,  and  in  harmless  practical  jokes,  gave  me  a  constant  sense 
li  amusement  in  his  society. 

As  the  reader  may  have  observed,  we  were  a  sharp-cut  and 
peculiar  set  in  our  house,  and  sometimes,  when  the  varied 
scenes  of  family  life  below  stairs  had  amused  Harry  more  than 
common,  he  would,  after  we  had  got  into  our  chamber  by  our- 
selves, break  into  a  sudden  flow  of  mimicry,  —  imitating  now 
Aunt  Lois*s  sharp,  incisive  movements  and  decided  tones,  or  flying 
•boat  like  my  venerated  grandmother  in  her  most  confused  and 
hurried  moments,  or  presenting  a  perfect  image  of  Uncle  Fli»- 
kim's  frisky  gyrations,  till  he  would  set  me  into  roars  of  laugh- 
ter; when  he  would  turn  gravely  round  and  ask  what  I  waa 
laughing  at.  He  never  mentioned  a  name,  or  made  remarks 
about  the  persons  indicated,  —  the  sole  reflection  on  them  was 
the  absurd  truthfulness  of  his  imitation ;  and  when  I  would  call 
CNit  the  name  he  would  look  at  me  with  eyes  brimful  of  mischief, 
oat  in  utter  silence. 

Generally  speaking,  his  language  was  characterized  by  a  peca- 
liar  nicety  in  the  selection  of  words,  and  an  avoidance  of  clownish 
or  vulgar  phraseology,  and  was  such  as  marks  a  child  whose  early 
fears  have  all  been  passed  in  the  intercourse  of  refined  society ;  bal 
•ometimes  he  would  absurdly  introduce  into  hia  conversation  scmpi 
from  Sam  Lawson's  vocabulary,  with  flashes  of  mimicry  of  his 
ihambling  gait,  and  the  lanky  droop  of  his  hands;  yet  these 
ahifling  llaahes  of  imitation  were  the  only  comment  he  ever  made 
■poo  him. 

AAer  Harry  began  to  sha'*e  my  apartment,  my  nightly  viaioiii 
bccAme  less  frequent,  becAose,  pernaps,  inatead  of  lying  wid^ 
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■wake  expecting  ihem,  I  had  him  (o  talk  to.  Once  or  twiw 
indeed,  I  saw  standing  hy  him,  after  he  bad  fallen  aalesp,  that 
same  woman  wl>o$e  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  I  had  mnaikal 
when  we  were  lost  in  the  Toreet.  She  looked  down  on  hia  with 
an  iiKxpreiieible  tendcrncw,  and  seemed  to  bleaa  him;  mod  Inad 
to  notice  that  he  epoke  oflecer  of  his  mother  the  next  daj,  and 
qttot«d  her  words  to  me  with  the  simple,  unqaestioniag  Yenen 
tion  which  he  alwaya  showed  for  thetn. 

One  thing  about  Ilorry  which  was  sltiking  to  me,  and  whidi 
he  poRACBsed  in  common  with  many  still,  retiring  people,  was 
great  vigor  \a  maiutiiiuing  his  individualitj.  It  has  been  tba 
experience  of  mj  life  that  it  is  your  quiet  pe<^le  wbo^  above 
all  other  children  of  men,  are  set  in  their  waya  and  inteiiM 
in  their  opmion^-  Their  very  reserve  and  silence  are  a  forlillca- 
tion  behind  which  all  their  iieculiariltes  grow  and  thrive  at  their 
leisure,  without  encountering  those  blows  and  shocks  whidi  m^ 
teriiiliy  modify  more  outspoken  natures.  It  is  owing  to  the 
peculiar  power  of  quietness  (hut  one  sometimes  eees  dtaracten 
fashioning  themselves  in  a  manner  the  least  to  be  expected  firam 
the  circumstances  and  associstcs  which  surround  them.  As  a 
fair  white  lily  grows  up  out  of  the  bed  of  meadow  mack,  aad, 
without  note  or  comment,  rcJecLa  all  in  the  soil  that  is  alien  firoa 
her  being,  and  goes  on  fashioning  her  own  silver  cup  aide  by  nde 
with  weeds  that  are  drawing  coarser  nutriment  from  the  Boi^  W 
we  ofUn  see  a  reflned  atid  gentle  nature  by  some  aingnlar  ta- 
lemat  force  unfolding  itself  by  its  own  laws,  and  conflrming  ilttf 
in  its  own  beliefs,  as  wholly  dlffe-reut  from  alt  that  lamnnd  it  M 
is  the  lily  from  the  rag-weed.  There  are  persons,  in  tact,  whs 
term  to  grow  almost  wholly  from  within,  and  on  wham  tbg 
teachings,  the  doctrines,  nnd  the  opinions  of  those  Braand  than 
produce  little  or  no  impression- 
Hairy  was  modest  in  hi-<  bearing;  he  never  pot  ftwtli  n 
opinion  0|)|iosed  to  those  around  him,  unless  a  spedal  questioa 
was  asked  him  ;  but,  even  from  early  childhood,  tba  opinion  of  at 
human  b<-ing  seemed  lo  have  much  power  to  modify  or  altar  oa> 
tain  convictions  on  which  his  life  wns  based. 

I  remcD^b«~  one  Sunday,  our  good  Panon  Lothrop  took  it  Ml 
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lit  bead  to  preach  one  of  those  oool,  philosc*phical  sermons  io 
irhich  certain  scholarly  and  rational  Christians  in  easy  worldly 
sircu instances  seem  to  take  delight, — a  sort  of  preaching  which 
"eiDoves  the  providence  of  God  as  far  off  from  human  syoLpatbj 
10  it  is  possible  to  be.  The  amount  of  the  matter  as  he  stated  it 
leemed  to  be,  that  the  Creator  had  devised  a  very  complicated 
md  thorough- work ino;  machine,  which  he  had  wound  up  and  set 
poing  ages  ago,  which  brought  out  results  with  the  undeviatiog 
lecuracy  of  clock-work.  Of  course  there  was  the  declaration 
hat  **  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  oar  Father," 
lad  that  ^  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered,"  standing 
iqnare  across  his  way.  But  we  all  know  that  a  text  of  Scripture 
•  DO  embarrassment  at  all  in  the  way  of  a  thorough-paced 
heologian,  when  he  has  a  favorite  idea  to  establish. 

These  declarations  were  explained  as  an  Oriental,  metaphorical 
wmj  of  stating  that  the  All-wise  had  started  a  graad  world- 
ntchioe  on  general  laws  which  included  the  g^reatest  good  to  the 
eaac  uf  his  creation. 

I  boticed  that  Harry  sat  gazing  at  him  with  clear,  wide-open 
jyee  and  that  fixed  attention  which  he  always  gave  to  anj- 
hing  of  a  religious  nature.  The  inference  that  I  drew  from  it 
ras,  tha^  Hi^rry  must  be  mistaken  in  his  confidence  in  prayer, 
md  that  thu  kind  oi  Fatherly  intervention  he  looked  for  and 
tsked  for  in  his  affairs  was  out  of  the  question.  As  we  walked 
KHoe  I  expected  him  to  say  something  about  it,  but  he  did  not 
RTheo  we  were  in  our  room  at  night,  and  he  had  finished  hii 
irayers,  I  said,**  Ha.Ty,  did  you  notice  Dr.  Lothrop's  sermon?* 

**  Yes,  I  noticed  it,"  ho  said. 

**  WelL  if  that  is  true,  whnt  good  does  it  do  to  praj  ?  * 

**  I.  Is  n*t  true,*'  he  said,  bimpiy. 

•*  How  do  you  know  it  is  n't  ?  ' 

•"CI  Imcw  better,**  he  said. 

**  Bat,  Harry,  —  Dr.  Lothrop,  >ou  know,  —  why,  he  'a  the  mJa 
Her,"  —  and  what  could  a  boy  oi*  tnat  day  say  more? 

**  He  *s  mistaken  there,  though,"  said  Harry,  quietly,  as  he 
roold  speak  of  a  man  who  denied  the  existence  of  the  sun  or 
Booo.     He  was  too  positive  and  too  settled  to  be  in  any  frniiie  lo 
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t6»^  *:.  ii^-til^r  :■■<  i-is  t-i-iwc;*.  s^!:^  orcr  fcim  like  sonocfc 
mocr.'  -rif.  lit  ■«..  «i^;  i^y-^  »  iaa»Klil  *  Tte  Lord  ii  aj 
•bcf-L^rd,  I  ^Lkll  it£-:  vki.--~  a:>j  I  jar  a«ab^  ■coAtfriny  in  i^ 
o*tl  =.!:>:  vMCber  iil»  vu  ib(  vtr  ic  lire,  ani  if  il  wen.  wbj 


Afw  KTo.  iz.  :b>  p»«c.  fi:-s«T  bojon  ctf  tbe  hilb  i^  BtfU^ 
bfn.  k  7'c>::lc  fbeTirif-rd  i>:T  VKii  :i..r  ne*  of  life,  asd  hrgan  Ui 
&TC  f  T.r'Inz.  ~  Tilt  Loni  u  st  ihf-z-iifrri,  I  cIiaII  imi  ««bi,**  aid 
CBorJ  '.^tm  :^  Mv'zjT.  *-  Tiica  bks:  lAjr^  im  inn  nj  joaihiif, 
H>d  L::a«r:.;'  htr^  I  de^dnrei  tij  v:eiiT7i[i»  atvb";  isd  his  U9 
jf.-  L-an:!^-  Ir^  wiib  kr.  =:s««^  FkLim  hare  came  dovn  to  o« 
axyi  ki  v-i:ri»-«?  cif  r^vffi  imssarts  aiai  fdl  wtfen  u  be  tmai 
*o  III'  wfi-T  w:.rli-*-iLT  wctf^ii,  ciiien  erer  u  tkoM  who  an 
■:=pi<~b{-ikr^^i  i^:i-.^r-  'O  i*fX  ititiu  It  «oaU  wem  id  be  iha 
ma-;  r.fcj-Ti.  :i  :.r  i-  :i.r  «■;..-.;  lin:  li*  ciild  of  ■ 
FjiTiitr  fc::i.:;ii  .i^t  ;-  :L>  w«t.  —  -.htx  veaknesf  I 

rca^^  »'  t£.£iii:e  0imoe  mmI  mcagt^ 
.i~::ir  brlp;aii)«aa,  and  grow  to  it  aad 
-p:>3  :bt  rocs :  bai  yet  andb  Uvea  an 
!.■»  rale,  eren  among  the  good. 
'V  x::id  prvBianrd  abost  him  Ml  all 
[itifrc  (.:  .-v.T  :i,i!-L;r?  ani  r(^rnl:i«5  wbicb  was,  peih^t^  Qm 
dr.mc"*-  «:n..-:i.nr.  ;:.k;  cr*w  mt  lo  h:iiL  I  wa#  satanUf  >» 
rous,  »i-n-ii:ve,  ei,  ::).:■!*,  ar^d  ne^ed  the  repose  wbid  be  gad 
me.  i!.-  q.iic".  :.■..:■.:  ::..«:  &:;  would  be-  ng!it  had  a  mm  (rf  eSad 
on  tat,  kr^.i.  a:::iki  ^i;:.  1  d;d  zix  fall  ii>:i)  bii  waj  of  pnfing,  1  caM 
to  faarr  p-.a:  .vTtn.ien.-'e  ir.  ::  :\->r  bim.  and  lo  indalgo  ■ 
b^pe»  Lbai  MBtibir.p  g,-ia>i  .-nigh:  oom^  of  it  far  m^ 
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CHAPTER     XXII. 

DAILT     LITINQ    IX    OLDTOVK. 

HENCEPORTn  my  story  must  be  a  cord  with  three  stniHtt 
ioexplicably  iDlertwisted,  and  appearing  and  diBappeariiig 
fat  their  regular  intervals,  as  each  occupies  for  the  moment  the 
l^ominent  place.  And  this  threefold  cord  is  composed  of  my- 
M)f,  Harry,  and  Tina.  To  show  bow  the  peculiar  life  of  old 
ktassachusetts  worked  upon  us,  and  determined  our  gi^wth  and 
character  and  destinies,  is  a  theme  that  brings  in  many  per- 
loaa^es,  many  subjects,  many  accessories.  It  is  strange  that  no 
human  being  grows  up  who  does  not  so  iniertwbt  in  his  growth 
the  whole  idea  and  spirit  of  his  day,  that  rightly  to  dissect  out  bis 
lustary  would  require  one  to  cut  to  pieces  and  analyze  society, 

I  law,  religion,  the  metaphysics  and  the  morals  of  his  times  ;  and. 
Hall  these  things  run  back  to  those  of  past  days,  the  problem 
is  Mill  further  complicaied.  The  humblest  human  being  is  the 
lam  total  of  a  column  of  figures  which  go  back  through  centuries 
before  he  waa  bom. 

Old  Crab  South  and  Miss  Asphyxia,  if  their  biographies  wen 
ightly  written,  would  be  found  to  be  the  result  and  out-come  of 
ffrtain  moral  and  social  forces,  justly  to  discriminate  which 
■light  puizle  a  philoeophcr.  But  be  not  alarmed,  reader ;  I  am 
not  going  to  puiile  yon,  but  to  return  in  the  briefest  time  poiiH 
Me  to  my  alory. 

1  larry  wa«  adopted  into  our  family  circle  early  in  the  autnmn 
led,  afler  much  discussion,  it  was  resolved  in  the  family  ayosd 
th&t  he  and  I  should  go  to  the  common  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  winter,  and  out  of  school-hours  share  between  us  c»e- 
tain  family  ta^ks  or  "  chores,"  as  ibey  were  called  at  home. 

Our  daiiy  life  befran  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
lapping  of  Aunt  Loia's  imperative  heefs  on  the  hack  stairs,  and 
Ur  sutboritative  rap  at  our  loor,  dispelled  my  slumben.     I  was 
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never  much  of  n  sleeper ;  my  slumbers  it  best  were  llfflit  Ksd 
eat-like  ;  but  Hnrry  requirfd  all  my  help  and  mj  nerrouri  wckfr 
fo.neas  to  get  him  lo  open  hi,i  drowsy  blue  eyes,  wliicb  he  alwBfi 
did  with  the  mosi  perfiK-iIy  amiiilile  temper.  He  had  that  cbsrni 
mg  gin  of  physical  good-humor  which  ia  oflen  praised  m  ft  vir 
tue  in  children  and  in  grown  pfiople.  but  which  i»  a  mere  condt 
Hon  of  tat  animal  nature.  We  all  know  that  there  ktq  goo^ 
natured  snimHls  and  irritnble  animHls, —  that  the  cow  is  tnnquJ 
and  genile,  and  the  hyena  snarly  and  frvtrnl ;  but  we  oever  think 
itf  praising  and  rewarding  ihe  one,  or  punishing  the  other,  for  this 
obriouA  coil rormat ion.  Hut  in  the  case  of  the  hDinaa  wiimal  it 
Hlwayit  hap|>en8  that  he  who  has  the  good  luck  to  bave  a  quie^ 
imperturbable  nature  has  also  the  further  good  lack  of  being 
pniiMed  for  it  as  for  n  Christian  virtue,  while  he  who  has  the  ill 
fortune  to  be  born  with  irritable  oerTes  has  the  farther  ill  fbrtma 
i»f  bt'ing  always  considered  a  sinner  on  account  of  it. 

>'obody  that  hn*  not  sulTirred  from  sucb  causes  can  teD  tha 
amount  of  torture  that  a  child  of  a  certain  nerrous formatioB  on 
der;,'[>es  in  the  mere  prori-se  of  getting  accustomed  to  his  body, 
lo  the  physical  fonre^  of  life,  and  lo  the  ways  and  doings  of  that 
world  of  grown-up  (leople  who  have  taken  poeseaNOO  of  the 
tarth  before  him.  and  are  using  it,  and  determined  to  go  on  wmg 
it,  for  their  own  behoof  and  convenience,  in  spite  of  his  childish 
efforts  to  push  In  his  little  individuality  and  seise  his  little  portion 
3f  exi.-^tem.-c.  He  m  at  oni-e  laid  hold  upon  by  the  older  majori- 
ty as  an  insiruinenl  to  work  out  their  views  of  what  is  fit  sad 
proper  for  himself  and  themselves ;  and  if  be  proves  a  haid-woit 
ing  or  creaking  instrument,  has  the  further  capability  of  beiag 
rebuked  and  ciiostened  for  iL 

My  first  morning  fi'eling  was  generally  one  of  anger  at  thi 
tound  of  Aunt  Loi~'s  Ik-iIs.  worthy  soul  I  I  have  lived  to  see  dM 
lay  uhen  the  t:ip  of  tho^e  ellicii-nt  little  instruments  ban  soetDed 
M  me  a  mo-'i  priisewoi-Lhr  and  desirable  sound ;  but  in  Ihoae  dayi 
thcj  s.'.-m  'd  .inly  lo  In-  the  reveille  by  which  I  was  awakened  K 
that  daily  liaitle  of  my  will  with  hi'n  which  formed  so  great  s 
lea'uie  in  my  iilt;.  It  iui|i[)s<'d  in  ihe  first  place  the  necasaitf  «f 
Uy  quitting  my  warm  bed  in  a  room  where  the  IhoraHWlMtN 
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BiQflt  have  stood  below  zero,  and  where  the  snow,  drifliiig  through 
the  loo«ely  framed  window,  often  lay  in  long  wreaths  on  tht 
floor. 

Aa  Aunt  Lois  always  opened  the  door  and  set  in  a  lighted  can« 
jhj  one  of  my  sinful  amusements  consisted  in  lying  and  admir- 
ing the  forest  of  glittering  frost-work  which  had  been  made  by 
ujr  breath  freezing  upon  the  threads  of  the  blanket  I  soms* 
times  saw  rainbow  colors  in  this  frost-work,  and  went  off  into 
dreams  and  fancies  about  it,  which  ended  in  a  doze,  fmm  which 
I  was  awakened,  perhaps,  by  some  of  the  snow  from  the  floor 
rubbed  smartly  on  my  face,  and  the  words,  ^  How  many  timet 
must  you  be  called  ?  "  and  opened  my  eyes  to  the  vision  of  Aunt 
IxNS  standing  over  me  indignant  and  admonitory. 

Then  I  would  wake  Harry.  We  would  spring  from  the  bed 
and  hurry  on  our  clothes,  buttoning  them  with  fingers  numb  with 
oold,  and  run  down  to  the  back  sink-room,  where,  in  water  that 
Hew  off  in  icy  spatters,  we  performed  our  morning  ablutions,  re- 
freshing our  faces  and  hands  by  a  brisk  rub  upon  a  coarse  rolling- 
towel  of  brown  homespun  linen.  Then  with  mittens,  hats,  and 
eomforters,  we  were  ready  to  turn  out  with  old  Cffisar  to  the 
'mm  to  help  him  fodder  the  cattle.  I  must  say  that,  when  it  came 
to  this,  on  the  whole  it  began  to  be  grand  fun  for  us.  As  Cesar 
went  ahead  of  us  with  his  snow-shovel,  we  plunged  laughing  and 
rolling  into  the  powdery  element,  with  which  we  plentifully  pelted 
kirn.  Arrived  at  the  bam  we  climbed,  like  cats,  upon  the  mow, 
whence  we  joyously  threw  down  enough  for  all  his  foddering 
purposes,  and  with  such  superabundant  good-will  in  our  efforts, 
tkat,  had  need  so  required,  we  would  have  stayed  all  day  and 
flacg  off  all  the  hay  upon  the  mow ;  in  fact,  like  the  broomstick 
In  the  fable,  which  would  persist  in  bringing  water  without  rhyme 
r  reason,  so  we  overwhelmed  our  sable  friend  with  avalanches 
ti  hay,  which  we  cast  down  upon  him  in  an  inconsiderate  fury  of 
id^folness,  and  out  of  which  we  laughed  to  see  him  tear  his  way, 
ttiugglmg,  gesticulating  and  remonstrating,  till  his  black  face 
ffaone  with  perspiration,  and  Kb  woolly  head  bristled  with  iiaj- 
leeds  and  morsels  of  dover. 

Theo  csme  the  feeding^  7f  tba  hens  aad  chickens  mod  other 
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poultTT,  «  ivoi4  in  which  we  etipecialij  dflligbtsd)  goii>K  bII* 
gether  beyond  Ccesar  id  our  largesses  of  com,  and  requiring  ■ 
constant 'interpoeilioD  of  his  authority  to  prevent  oar  emp^ing 
the  crib  on  every  single  occasion. 

In  very  severe  weather  we  sometitnes  found  beiu  or  lakcjt 
■0  overcome  with  the  cold  as  to  require,  in  Gnsar*!  view,  hospital 
treatment.  Thin  awoke  our  sympathies,  and  Btimolmtcd  our  mdm 
of  personal  importance,  and  we  were  never  so  happy  ae  whoa 
trudging  back  through  the  snow,  following  Oesar  with  a  gnal 
oock-turkey  lying  languidly  ovitr  his  shoulder  like  a  sid  babj,hii 
long  neck  drooping,  bis  wattles,  erst  so  dery  red  with  pride  and 
valor,  now  blue  and  despairing.  Great  on  such  occasions  mn 
our  seal  and  excitement,  as  the  cavalcade  burst  into  the  kitcheo 
with  much  noise,  and  upturning  of  everythinf(,  changing  Annl 
IJois'squiet  arrangements  inio  an  impromptu  sanitary  com  missioo, 
Ut  grandmother  bestirred  herself  promptly,  compounding  meiwi 
of  Indian-meal  enlivened  with  pepper-<x>rns,  which  were  foroed 
incontinently  down  the  long  throat,  and  which  in  due  timA  acUd 
as  a  restorative. 

A  turkey  treated  in  this  way  soon  recovered  his  wonted  pride 
of  demeanor,  and,  with  an  ingratitude  which  is  like  the  waji  of 
this  world,  would  be  ready  lo  uuUy  my  grandmother  and  tfjM 
her  back  wScn  she  was  picking  up  chips,  and  charge  down  upoa 
OB  children  with  vociferous  gobblings,  the  very  first  wrnna  dif 
afterwards.  Such  toils  as  these  before  breakfast  gftve  a  aest  It 
the  smoking  hot  brown  bread,  the  beans  and  aanugM,  wUA 
formed  our  morning  nieal. 

The  great  abundance  of  food  m  our  New  England  life  is  (MW 
aabject  quite  worthy  of  refleciion,  if  we  oonsider  the  hardneH  rf 
the  soil,  the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  sbortDen  tf 
the  growing  seasi-n  between  the  late  frosts  of  spring  wtd  ihoM 
U  early  auiumn.  But,  as  matter  of  fact,  good,  pl«o  food  WM 
•rerywhere  in  New  England  eo  plentiful,  that  at  the  daj  I 
write  of  nobody  could  really  suffer  for  the  want  of  it.  Ttl 
iheooracy  of  New  England  had  been  so  thoroaghlj  iMDntef 
wi*h  the  humane  and  charitable  spirit  of  the  old  lawa  cf 
Hoses,  in  which,   dealing   "bread  to  the  hungij"  ii  ao  oftca 
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ed  and  eofbrred  as  foremost  among  hnmai^  duties,  that  u 
er  thought  of  refusing  food  to  anj  that  appeared  to 
;  and  a  traveller  might  have  walked  on  foot  from  one  end 
I  England  lo  the  other,  at  sure  of  a  meal  in  its  seaacB  ■■ 

that  lie  »aw  a  fann-house.     Even  if  there  was  now  and 

Nabal  like  Crab  Smith,  who,  from  a  native  nil  imiiiiiw. 
o  do  kindness,  there  was  always  sura  to  be  id  his  bmilj  M 
I,  ashamed  of  his  bareness,  who  redeemed  ihe  credit  ol 
ise  by  a  surreptitious  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues, 
enlion  all  this  because  it  strikes  me,  in  review  of  nj 
od,  that,  although  far  from  weallh,  and  living  in  nutnj 
s  in  a  hard  and  rough  way,  I  remember  great  enjoyment 

part  of  our  physical  life  so  important  lo  a  diild,  —  tbe 
and  drinking.  Our  bread,  to  be  sure,  was  the  black  oom- 
of  rye  and  Indian  which  the  economy  of  Ma^sftchaaetti 
lade  the  common  form,  because  it  was  Ihe  result  of  vlut 
«  most  easily  raised  on  her  bard  and  stony  soil ;  bat  I  can 

all  whom  it  may  concern  that  rye  and  Indian  bread 
g  hot,  on  a  cold  winter  morning,  together  with  savoij 
^  pork,  and  beans,  formed  a  breakfast  fit  for  a  king,  if  tbe 
id  earned  i[  by  getting  up  in  a  cold  room,  washing  in  ioe- 
tumbling  through  snow-dri^s,  and  foddering  cattle.  We 
:  of  it  wilh  a  thorough  cheeriness;  and  black  Cs»ar, seated 
block  in  the  chimney-comer,  divided  his  rations  with  Bow, 
How  dog  of  our  establishment,  with  a  contentment  whicfa 
pleasant  to  behold. 

r  breakfast  grandfather  conducted  family  prayers,  OUB 
g  always  by  reading  his  chapter  in  the  Bible.  H«  read 
ly  through  in  cour.-e,  as  was  the  cnslom  in  thoae  daya, 
t  note,  comment,  or  explanation.  Among  the  many  in. 
e  forces  which  formed  the  minds  of  New  England  children, 
is  constant,  dully  familiarity  wilh  the  letter  of  the  Bibla. 

for  the  most  part  read  twice  a  day  in  every  family  of  any 
tions  .o  re^pei'tabiliiy,  and  it  was  read  as  a  reading-book 
■y  common  ^I'huol,  —  in  both  cases  without  any  attempt  at 
Htion.  Such  parts  as  explained  iheroselvea  were  left  to  do 
ucb  as  were  beyond  our  knowledge  were  still  read,  aod 
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left  ti  make  what  itnprefiEion  Ihef  would.  For  ttij  y^rt,  I  Ml 
impfliicril  oT  the  theory  of  tboii«  who  think  that  iwthing  thu  ii 
ODi  unJiirstoiid  tnukes  any  valuable  impression  on  the  mind  of  a 
child.  I  am  certain  that  the  constant  contact  of  the  Bibta  with 
my  childUh  mind  was  a  very  great  mental  Btimnlani,  an  it  ceTtniatj 
was  a  cause  of  a  singular  and  vague  pleasure.  The  wild)  potda 
parts  of  the  prophecie.'i,  with  their  bold  flgurea,  vivid  exclun* 
tions,  and  <trangc  Oriental  names  and  images,  filled  me  with  • 
quaint  and  solemn  delight.  Just  as  a  cbtld  brought  np  noder  (Iw 
shadow  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  Old  World,  wandering  ints 
them  daily,  at  mornitig.  or  eventide,  beholding  the  many^olond 
windows  flamboyant  with  strange  legends  of  saint!  and  angdii 
and  neither  onderslaiiding  the  legends,  nor  compreheoding  tha 
architcctnre,  is  yet  stilled  and  impressed,  till  the  old  minster 
grows  into  his  growth  and  fasliions  his  natare,  M  this  wonderfkl 
old  cathedral  book  inscn-iibly  wrought  a  sort  of  mystical  poetry 
into  the  olberwise  bard  and  Sterile  life  of  New  England.  Itl 
passiunale  Orientiil  pbrases,  \t*  qbaint,  pathetic  storiea,  its  wild^ 
transcendent  bursts  of  imagery,  fixed  an  indelible  mark  in  my 
imaginiitioiL  Where  Kedar  and  Tanhish  and  Ful  and  hoi, 
Chittim  and  the  Isles,  Dun  and  Beersheba,  were,  or  what  tb^ 
were,  I  knew  not.  but  they  were  fixed  stations  in  my  reals 
of  cloud-land.  I  knew  them  as  well  as  I  knew  mj  grand- 
mother's  rocking-chair,  yet  the  habit  of  hearing  of  them  only 
in  Polemn  tones,  and  in  the  readings  of  religious  boars,  gnt 
to  tbem  a  mysterious  charm.  I  think  no  New-£nglander,  brougbt 
ip  under  the  regime  established  by  the  Puritans,  eoald  really 
eatimiitt^  bow  much  of  bim^^lf  had  actually  been  formed  by  tbii 
ctm-'tunt  face-to-face  intimacy  with  Hebrew  literature.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  too,  tliat,  although  in  details  relalii^[  M 
bvmai  crime  and  vice,  the  Old  Bible  is  the  moat  plain-opokca 
Dook  ouiici'ivable,  it  never  violated  the  chastity  of  ■  child's 
mind,  or  stimulated  an  improper  curiosity.  I  have  been  Mtoa* 
isked  in  later  years  to  learn  the  real  meaning  of  pasasges  M 
wlii'l:,  in  lamily  (iravfrs,  I  listened  with  innocent  grari^. 

Sly  i;ra[iilliiiher'e  (imyers  had  a  regular  daily  form,  to  whiob 
Ib  liniR,  I  beiame  quite  accustomed.     No  man  of  not  mora  ibu 
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0rd«nary  capacity  ever  ministered  twice  a  day  the  year  icund,  in 
the  office  of  priest  to  his  family,  without  soon  learning  to  repeat 
tbe  same  ideas  in  the  same  phrases,  forming  to  himself  a  sort  of 
individaal  liturgy.  My  grandfather  always  prayed  standing,  aod 
thu  image  of  his  mild,  silvery  head,  leaning  over  the  top  of  tbe 
Idgfa-backed  chair,  always  rises  before  me  as  I  think  of  early  days. 
There  was  no  great  warmth  or  fervor  in  these  daily  exercises,  but 
rather  a  serious  and  decorous  propriety.  They  were  Hebraistie 
in  their  form ;  they  spoke  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem,  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  the  God  of  Jacob,  as  much  as  if  my  grandfather  had  been 
a  Teritable  Jew  ;  and  except  for  the  closing  phrase,  ^  for  the 
M^Ke  of  thy  Son,  our  Saviour,"  might  all  have  been  uttered  io 
Palestine  by  a  well-trained  Jew  in  the  time  of  David. 

When  prayers  were  over  every 'morning,  the  first  move  of  the 
day,  announced  in  Aunt  Lois's  brief  energetic  phrases,  was  to 
**  get  the  boys  out  of  the  way."  Our  dinner  was  packed  in  a 
small  splint  basket,  and  we  were  started  on  our  way  to  the  dis- 
trict school,  about  a  mile  distant.  We  had  our  sleds  with  us, — 
dear  winter  companions  of  boys,  —  not  the  gayly  painted,  genteel 
little  sledges  with  which  Boston  boys  in  these  days  enliven  the 
Common,  but  rude,  coarse  fabrics,  got  up  by  Csesar  in  rainy  days 
oat  of  tbe  odds  and  ends  of  old  sleigh-runners  and  such  rough 
board:)  as  he  could  nidely  fashion  with  saw  and  hatchet.  Such 
18  they  were,  they  suited  us  well,  —  mine  in  particular,  because 
tfpoo  it  I  could  draw  Tina  to  school ;  for  already,  children  as  we 
were,  things  had  naturally  settled  themselves  between  us.  She 
was  supreme  mistress,  and  I  the  too  happy  slave,  only  anxious  to 
be  permitted  to  do  her  bidding.  With  Harry  and  me  she  Bit- 
turned  the  negligent  airs  of  a  little  '^mpiess.  She  gave  us  her 
:ooks  to  carry,  called  on  us  to  tie  her  shoes,  charged  us  to  re- 
nember  her  errands,  got  us  to  learn  her  lessons  for  her,  and  to 
lelp  her  out  with  whatever  she  had  no  mind  to  labor  at ;  and  we 
were  only  too  happy  to  do  it.  Harry  was  the  most  doting  of 
brother^,  and  never  could  loox  oo  Tina  in  any  other  light  than  as 
me  whom  he  must  at  any  price  save  from  every  care  and  eveiy 
ixertion ;  and  w  for  me,  I  never  dreamed  of  dispiitiiig  lief 
iLpremaey. 
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One  may  perhaps,  wonder  bow  a  pereon  so  <ia:r«ra«l7  arin» 
civtic  in  all  ber  ideas  of  female  education  ui  Mim  HehitaUt 
■hould  commit  her  little  charge  to  the  cliance  comrMdeahip  and 
DRselect  aodet;  of  the  district  school.  But  Miss  Mehitable,  I3m 
many  another  person  who  has  undertaken  the  tavk  of  briaging 
ap  a  human  being,  found  herself  redueed  to  the  doing  of  a  grail 
manj  things  which  she  had  nerer  expected  to  do.  She  prapand 
for  her  work  in  the  moat  thorough  manner  ;  she  read  Locke  aad 
Milton,  and  Dr.  Gregory's  "  Legacy  to  his  Danghter,"  and  Hr& 
Chapone  on  the  bringing  up  of  girls,  to  say  nothing  of  Mim 
Hannah  More  and  all  the  other  wise  people;  and, after  fonnii^ 
Bome  of  the  most  carefully  considered  and  select  plana  of  oper^ 
tion  for  herself  and  her  little  charge,  she  was  at  length  driven  to 
the  discovery  that  in  education,  as  in  all  other  things,  people  wbe 
cannot  do  as  they  would  mu»t  do  as  they  can.  She  diacorered 
that  a  woman  between  fitly  and  sixty  years  of  age,  of  k  pecnliai 
nature,  and  with  very  fixed,  ^et  habits,  could  not  undertake  ta 
be  the  sole  companion  and  educator  of  a  lively,  wilful,  spirited 
little  pilgrim  of  mortality,  who  was  as  active  aa  a  sqairrol, 
and  as  inconsequent  and  uncertain  in  all  ber  movementt  as  a 
butter^y. 

By  some  rare  good  fortune  of  nature  or  of  graoe,  abe  foand 
her  little  protigte  already  able  to  read  with  flnen<7,  and  a  lolei^ 
able  mi:^tr«Bs  of  the  use  of  the  needle  and  tliimUe.  Thna  she  pO>> 
least^dlhekey  of  useful  knowledge  and  of  useful  feminine  practioe. 
Bui  truth  compels  ua  to  state  that  there  appeared  not  the  smalleri 
proflpcct,  durin<^  the  first  few  weeks  of  Miss  Mehitable's  edne» 
tional  efforts,  that  she  would  ever  make  a  good  use  of  either, 
.n  vain  Miss  Mehitable  had  written  a  nice  card,  marking  oat 
regular  hours  for  sewing,  for  reading,  for  geography  and  granunar, 
with  suitable  iotervals  of  amusemeut ;  and  in  vain  Uiia  IIm^ 
viih  edifying  enthusiasm,  had  promised,  with  large  eje>  and 
most  abundant  eloquence,  and  with  many  overflowing  eareasei^ 
lo  be  "  BO  good."  Alas  1  when  it  came  to  carrying  oat  tht 
irogramme,  all  alone  in  the  old  house,  MtHidaya,  Tnesdajt 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  all  days,  Tina  gaped  and 
Mailed,  and  lost  her  thimble  an'!  her  needle,  and  waa  infinid 
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and  infinite  in  wheedling  carenes,  and  argaiiMBl% 
Ml  with  flattering  kisses,  in  favor  of  patting  off  the  duties 
f  this  hoar  and  then  of  that,  and  sobstitating  something 
o  her  fancy.  She  had  a  thoasand  plans  of  her  own  for 
Mssing  hour,  and  no  end  of  argament  and  doquenoe  to 
de  her  old  friend  to  follow  her  ways, -—to  hear  in 
ballad  instead  of  applying  herself  to  her  arithmetie 
II  to  her  recital  of  something  that  she  had  jost  pidced  ool 
llish  htstorj,  or  let  her  finish  a  drawing  that  she  was  jost 
d  to  commence,  or  spend  a  bright,  sannj  hour  in  flower* 
ings  and  rambles  by  the  brown  river-side;  wheoee  shii 
retam  laden  with  flowers,  and  fill  erery  vase  in  the  old^ 
room  till  it  woold  seem  as  if  the  wilderness  had  literaDy 
oed  as  the  rose.  Tina's  knack  for  the  arranging  of  vases 
ining  of  vines  and  sorting  of  wild-fiowers  anoanted  to  a 

of  genius;  and,  as  it  was  something  of  whidi  Miss 
ible  had  not  the  slightest  comprehension,  the  child  took 
\d  in  this  matter  with  a  confident  assoiance.  And,  after 
t  effect  was  so  cheerfal  and  so  delightfal»  that  Miss  Mehit- 
luld  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  call  to  the  mind  of  the  little 
airy  how  many  hours  these  cheerfal  decoratioiis  had  oosL 
s  poor  Miss  Mehitable  found  herself  daily  being  drawn,  b^ 
sh  that  held  this  gay  bird,  into  all  sorts  of  unseemly  gyn^ 
nd  wandering:s  instead  of  unng  it  to  tether  the  bird  to  her 
reil-considered  purposes.  She  coold  not  deny  that  the 
ras  making  her  old  days  pass  in  a  very  amusing  manase^ 
was  so  much  easier  to  follow  the  lively  little  sprite  in  ail 
-y  ways  and  caprices,  seeing  her  lively  and  spirited  and 

than  to  watch  the  ennui  and  the  jawna  and  the  reel* 
m  that  came  over  her  with  every  effort  to  eooform  to  tlw 
letter  of  the  programme,  that  good  Miss  MehitaUe  was 
yielding.  Every  night  she  went  to  bed  with  an  mquiet 
luoe,  sensible  that,  though  she  bad  had  an  enlertaiiiiBg 
le  had  been  letting  Tina  govern  ner,  instead  of  ^Oftnimg 

r  that  grave  supposed  nece8s;ty  of  governing  Tims  tUs 
ot  woman  groac«d  in  sprrit  oo  many  a  aigbC  after  the 
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little  wb«f)dling  tongac  had  become  Bikn^  snd  the  bright,  d» 
ludii);;  e^es  hud  gone  down  under  their  fringe  lashes.  '*Tht 
bet  h,"  eaid  tluj  lad  old  woman,  "Mikb  Asphjxja  itpoke  th« 
truth,  h  is  a  fact,  I  am  not  fit  to  bring  up  a  child.  Sh« 
does  rule  orcr  me,  just  as  she  said  she  would,  and  I  'm  a  poor 
old  Cool ;  but  then,  what  am  I  to  do?  She  is  so  bright  and  iWMt 
and  prc.tr^,  and  I  'm  a  queer-looking,  dry,  odd  old  woman,  witii 
nobody  to  love  me  if  she  does  n't.  If  I  cro^  hor  and  tie  ber  to 
rules,  and  am  severe  with  her,  the  won't  love  me,  and  I  am  toe 
■e]6sh  to  risk  that.  Besi<li-r>,  only  think  what  came  of  niing 
severe  measures  with  poor  Emily  I  people  can  be  spoilt  l^  aevei^ 
ity  just  as  much  as  by  indulgeoRe,  and  more  hopeleaaly.  But 
whatt^hall  I  do?" 

Miss  Mi'hirable  at  first  had  some  hope  of  rapporting  and 
hacking  up  ihe  weakneBsea  of  hi^r  own  heart  by  baring  reeonne 
to  Polly's  well-known  energy.  Polly  was  a  veritable  dragon  of 
education,  and  strong  in  the  mo'<t  efQcient  articlea  of  faitb. 
Cliililrcn  must  have  llieir  wills  broien,  as  she  rTpmnnod  it, 
"short  off";  they  must  mind  the  very  first  time  yon  apeak, 
they  must  be  kepi  under  and  made  to  go  according  to  mle,  ud, 
if  they  swerved,  Polly  recommended  measures  of  moat  iwigai- 
nary  severity. 

But  somehow  or  other  Tina  had  contrived  to  throw  otbt  tUi 
grimmest  and  most  Calvinistic  of  virgins  the  glamoar  of  her  pre*- 
encc,  iio  that  she  ruled,  reigned,  and  predominated  in  the  mosl 
awful  sancluaried  of  Polly's  kitchen,  with  a  fearfully  nncoocenwd 
and  negligent  fivednm.  She  dared  to  peep  into  her  yeaat-jug  in 
the  vi-ry  mnmi'nt  of  projection,  and  to  pinch  off  from  her  downy 
pul^  of  newly  raised  bri-ad  sly  morsels  for  her  own  cooking  ezper> 
imcnts;  iihe  picked  from  Polly's  very  hand  tbe  raiuns  whick 
he  good  woman  was  stoning  for  the  most  awfully  Bacred  eler 
ri''>n  cuke,  and  re^lutely  persisted  in  banging  on  her  chair  wtd 
eliaiterin;;  in  her  ear  during  the  evolution  of  high  cnlinarj  my* 
terisH  with  which  the  Eleusinian,  or  any  other  heathen  tninp 
erics  of  old,  n-crc  not  U>  be  niiiind.  Had  n't  the  receipt  for  dae 
non  cnke  been  in  the  family  for  one  hundred  yeara?  and  «u  sol 
Polly  tbe  sacrei)  ark  and  tabernacle  in  wliicb  that  diviiw  miu0 
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t«nd*d?  Even  Misa  Mehiuble  b»d  a1wk<r8  b««n  jtolitelj  rfr 
fueMed  to  step  out  of  tlie  kitchen  when  Polly  was  coniposing 
her  mind  fjr  this  terioua  work,  but  yet  Tina  neg1e«ted  her  gec^- 
raphy  and  sewing  (o  be  present,  chattered  nil  ihu  time,  u  Tolljr 
rvnuu-ked,  like  »  grisi-mill,  tasted  the  Bug&r  and  spices,  and 
helped  benelf  at  intervals  to  the  savory  composition  as  it  wu 
padoally  being  pnt  together,  announcing  her  opinions  >nd  giving 
PcUy  her  advice,  with  an  eSroatery  Co  which  Folly's  submisnoo 
WW  something  appalling. 

It  really  used  to  seem  to  Miss  Klehilable,  as  she  listened  to 
Polly's  dissonant  shrieks  of  laughter  from  the  kitchen,  as  if  thai 
Tenerable  old  girl  must  be  slightly  intoxicated.  Polly's  laDfthter 
was  in  truth  something  quite  formidable.  All  the  organs  in  her 
which  would  usually  be  employed  in  this  eierdse  were  SO  rusly 
for  warn  of  ute,  so  choked  up  with  theological  dust  and  dibrit, 
that  when  brought  into  eierdse  ibey  bad  a  wild,  grating,  diiwo- 
aaat  sound,  rather  calculated  lo  alarm.  Miss  Mebiiable  really 
wondered  if  this  could  be  the  same  Polly  of  whom  she  herself 
stood  in  a  certain  secret  awe,  whose  premises  she  never  iavaded, 
and  whose  will  over  and  about  her  had  been  always  done  instead 
af  her  own  ;  but  if  she  ventured  to  open  the  kitchen  door  and  re- 
^1  Tina,  she  was  sure  to  be  vigorously  snubbed  by  Polly,  who 
walked  over  all  her  own  precepts  and  maiims  in  the  most 
shameless  and  astonishing  manner. 

Polly,  however,  mode  up  for  her  own  compliances  by  heaping 
op  censures  on  poor  Miss  Mehitable  when  l^na  had  gone  to  bed 
■I  night.  When  the  bright  eyes  were  fairly  dosed,  and  the  ht- 
tie  bewitching  voice  hnshed  in  sleep,  Polly's  cooscienoe  awoke 
Eke  aa  armed  man,  and  she  atoned  for  her  own  sina  of  compli- 
ance aiid  indulgence  by  stringently  admonishing  Misa  Mebiialle 
Ihat  she  must  be  more  particular  abont  that  child,  and  not  let  her 
|et  bar  own  bead  so  much,  —  most  nnblushingly  ignoring  her  own 
•hare  in  abetting  her  tran^ressions,  and  covering  her  own  espo- 
r  aI  sina  under  the  declaration  that  "  s^s  never  had  nnderuken  u 
trine,  ^*  <=^''*^  "P'  —  ^^^  ^**^  '<*  K^'  along  wit^  ber  the  best  way 
us  coold, —  hut  ibe  child  ne^er  wooid  make  anything  if  she 
na  I'l  to  go  -o   io."     TeL  in  any  particniar  caaa  thai  arrf« 
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Psllv  Wits  alwftfs  ran  to  go  anr  to  TSna'i  tide  and  back  IM 

For  example,  it  ii  to  be  conresaed  that  Una  nerer  CDold  9 
would  be  got  to  bed  at  those  hours  which  are  nniveraallj  ad- 
mitted to  be  canonical  for  well-bra ught-up  cbildreD.  As  nigtat 
drew  on,  the  little  one'^  toogue  ran  with  incraasiog  flueocj',  aal 
her  powers  of  entertain  me  at  waxed  more  dissj  and  daaalingi 
and  BO,  oftentimes,  as  the  drizzling,  freezing  night  that  in,  anl 
the  n-inil  piped  and  howled  loncsomel;  round  the  comers  of  th* 
duskj  old  mansion,  neither  of  the  two  forlorn  women  oooM  8nd 
it  in  her  heart  to  eziinguish  tlie  little  cheerful  candk  of  ibA 
dwelling  in  bed  ;  and  so  she  tras  to  them  ballet  and  open  m  sba 
sung  and  danced,  mimicked  the  dog,  mimicked  the  cat  and  tha 
bens  ami  the  tom-turke;,  and  at  laat  talked  and  flew  about  lb* 
room  like  Aunt  Lois  stirriHl  up  butter  and  pshawed  like  graa^ 
ma,  or  inrenled  imaginary  scenes  and  conrereatioiu,  or  impi»  , 
rited  unbeard-of  costumes  out  of  strange  old  things  she  bed  nur 
maged  out  of  Miss  Mehitable'd  dark  closets.  Neither  of  the  twe 
worthy  women  had  ever  seen  the  smallest  kind  of  dramatic  rep- 
reseaUiiion,  so  that  Tina's  histrionic  powers  fascinated  them  faj 
loucUing  upon  dormant  faculiies,  and  seemed  more  wonderful  foe 
their  uittr  norelt  j  ;  and  more  than  once,  to  the  poignant  Hlf-n- 
pruach  of  Miss  Mehitable,  and  PoUj's  most  moral  indignatioB, 
nine  o'clock  siruck,  in  the  inevitable  tones  of  the  old  familj  time- 
piece, before  they  were  well  aware  what  they  were  doin^  Tim 
Tina  would  be  hustled  off  to  bed,  and  Polly  would  preach  Mi» 
Mehitable  a  strennous  discourse  on  the  necessity  of  keefucg  cfail- 
dren  to  regular  boon,  inten'persed  with  fragments  ot  qnotatioBa 
from  one  of  her  renerable  father'a  early  sermons  on  the  Chri^ 
iau  bringing  up  of  households.  Polly  would  grow  inexotaUeu 
con.'cience  on  these  occasions,  and  when  JUisa  Uehitable  hnmbly 
pleaded  in  extenuation  bow  charming  a  little  creature  it  waa,  and 
nhut  a  pleasant  evening  she  bad  given,  Polly  wonld  shake  her 
head,  and  declare  that  the  ways  of  sin  were  always  pleasant  fct 
a  time,  but  at  the  lust  it  would  "  bite  like  a  serpent  and  ating  liks 
sn  adder  " ;  and  when  Miss  Jlehitable,  in  the  most  delicate  ma» 
ner,  would  insinuate  that  Polly  had  been  sharing  the  fortiiddei 
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frait,  8ud)  as  it  was,  Pollj  woald  flare  up  in  sudden  wratL  an<i  de- 
clare that  **  everything  that  went  wrong  was  always  laid  to  her." 

In  consequence  of  this  though  Miss  Mehi  table  found  the  first 
few  weeks  with  her  little  charge  altogether  the  gayest  and  bright- 
est that  had  diversified  her  dreary  life,  yet  there  was  a  bitter 
tense  of  self-condemnation  and  perplexity  with  it  all.  One  dj^j 
ihe  opened  her  mind  to  my  grandmother. 

^  Laws  a  massy !  don't  try  to  teach  her  yoorself,"  eaad  thil 
plain-spoken  old  individual,  —  *^  send  her  to  school  with  the  boys. 
Children  have  to  go  in  droves.  What 's  the  use  of  fussing  with 
*em  all  day  ?  let  the  schoolmaster  take  a  part  of  the  care.  Chil- 
dren have  to  be  got  rid  of  sometimes,  and  we  come  to  them  all 
the  fresher  for  having  them  out  of  our  sighu" 

The  consequence  was,  that  Tina  rode  to  school  on  oar  sleds  in 
triumph,  and  made  more  fim,  aiMl  did  more  mischief  and  learned 
leas,  and  was  more  adored  and  desired^  than  any  otlMr  febohr  of 
laalL 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

WX  TAKE  X  STEP  UP  IK  TBS  WOBLD. 

ONE  of  ray  most  virid  childish  remembrances  u  the  Itngtttf 
o'jr  winura,  the  depth  of  the  bdowi,  the  raging  farj  of  tiM 
itorma  that  used  to  whirl  over  the  old  farm-honse,  shrieking  and 
piping  and  screaming  round  each  itngle  and  comer,  and  thnndob 
ing  down  the  chimnej  io  a  way  that  used  to  threaten  to  topfila 
all  down  before  it. 

The  one  great  central  kitchen  fire  was  the  only  moms  of 
warming  known  in  the  house,  and  duly  at  nine  o'clock  tmrf 
oight  that  was  raked  up,  and  all  tlie  fitmily  took  th^  way  to  be^ 
cbamberA  tliat  never  knew  a  fire,  where  the  reiy  sheets  and 
blankets  seemed  so  full  of  slinging  cold  air  that  they  made  one^ 
fingers  tingle ;  and  where,  after  getting  into  bed,  there  was  a  pro- 
longed shiver,  until  one's  own  internal  licat-giring  eooDomy  had 
warmed  through  the  whole  icy  mass.  Delicate  people  had  thess 
horrors  ameliorated  by  the  a|iplication  of  a  brass  warming-pan, 
>^an  article  of  high  respect  and  repute  in  those  daya,  which 
the  modem  conveniences  for  warmth  in  our  houses  have  entirely 
banished. 

Then  came  the  sleet  slorms,  when  the  trees  bent  and  creaked 
onder  glittering  mail  of  ice,  and  every  sprig  and  spray  of  any 
kind  of  vh^taikn  was  reproduced  in  tparkliug  oystals.  Tben 
were  cold  days  par  exeeUenct,  when  «>Terybody  talked  of  the 
weuiher  as  something  exdting  and  tremendous, — when  the  cider 
would  freeze  in  the  cellar,  and  the  bread  m  ihe  milk-raora  wooid 
be  like  blocks  of  ice,  —  when  not  a  drop  of  water  oould  be  got 
QUI  of  the  iiealed  well,  and  the  very  chimney-back  over  tht 
rakttl-up  lire  would  be  seen  in  the  morning  sparkling  with  a 
rime  of  fro^t  crystal.  How  the  sledges  used  to  aqneak  over  the 
aard  y-iow,  atjil  the  breath  freeze  on  the  hur,  and  beard,  and 
woolly  cumt'or(ers   aroand   the   necks  of  the  men,  as  noo  and 
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motlier  brought  in  news  of  the  wonderful,  unheard-of  ezcessei 
of  Jack  Frost  during  the  foregone  night  i  There  was  always 
something  exhilarating  about  those  extremely  oold  days,  when  a 
rery  forest  of  logs,  heaped  up  and  burning  in  the  great  chimney, 
could  not  warm  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen  ;  and  when  Aunt 
Lois,  .standing  with  her  back  so  near  the  blaze  as  to  be  uncom- 
fortably warm,  yet  found  her  dish-towel  freezing  in  her  han^ 
while  she  wipt^  the  teacup  drawn  from  the  ahnost  boiling  water 
When  things  got  to  this  point,  we  little  folks  were  jolly.  It  was 
an  excitement,  an  intoxication  j  it  filled  life  full  of  talk.  People 
froze  the  tips  of  their  noses,  their  ears,  their  toes ;  we  froze  oar 
own.  Whoever  touched  a  door-latch  incautiously,  in  the  early 
morning,  received  a  skinning  bite  from  Jack.  The  axe,  the  saw, 
the  hatchet,  all  the  iron  tools,  in  short,  were  possessed  of  a  cold 
devil  ready  to  snap  out  at  any  incautious  hand  that  meddled 
with  him.  What  ponderous  stalactites  of  ice  used  to  hang  from 
the  eaves,  and  hung  unmelted  days,  weeks,  and  months,  dripping 
a  little,  perhaps,  towards  noon,  but  hardening  again  as  night  came 
on !  and  how  long  all  this  lasted !  To  us  children  it  seemed 
ages. 

Then  came  April  with  here  and  there  a  sunny  day.  A 
blu'-bird  wuuld  be  vaguely  spoken  of  as  having  appeared* 
Sam  Lawson  was  usually  the  first  to  announce  the  fact,  to  the 
sharp  and  sceptical  contempt  of  his  helpmeet. 

Ou  a  >hinimenng  April  morning,  with  a  half-mind  to  be  sniio 
shiny,  Sam  saw  Harry  and  myself  trotting  by  his  door,  and 
called  to  us  for  a  bit  of  gossip. 

**  Lordy  mas<?y,  boys,  ain't  it  pleasant  ?  Why,  hless  your  soul 
and  body,  I  do  believe  spring's  a  comin',  though  Hepsy  she 
won't  believe  it,"  he  said,  as  he  leaned  over  the  fence  contem- 
platively, with  the  axe  in  his  hand.  '^  I  heard  a  bluebird  last 
veck,  Jake  Marshall  and  me,  when  we  was  goin'  over  to  Hop- 
kinron  to  see  how  Ike  Saunden*  is.  Tou  know  he  is  down  with 
the  measles.  I  went  over  to  ofier  to  sit  up  with  him.  Where 
be  ye  goin*  this  momin'?" 

**  Wc  're  going  to  the  minister  s.  Grandfather  li  n't  well,  and 
Laay  Lochrap  told  as  to  come  for  tome  wine." 
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**  Jet'  n,"  said  Sam.  "  Wal,  Don,  b«  orter  take  8om«thing  hi 
hb  sumach's  sak«,  Scriptur'  goc^  in  for  that.  A  little  good  hot 
■piced  nine,  it 's  jest  the  thing ;  and  Ma'am  Lothrop  she  has  ths 
Teiy  heat  Why,  some  o'  that  'ere  wine  o'  hern  come  over  froa 
England  ^curs  ago,  when  her  fast  husband  was  liTtng;  and  b* 
waa  a  man  that  knew  where  to  get  his  thinits.  Wal,  70U  miut  n^ 
■tnp  to  play ;  alters  remember  when  you  're  sent  on  enrnods  ml 
to  be  a  tdlin'  on  the  road." 

■'  Sam  Lawsoo,  will  you  split  me  that  oven-wood  or  won't  yon  t ' 
iaid  a  smart,  cracking  voice,  as  the  door  dew  open  and  Hepay*! 
thin  face  and  snapping  black  eyes  appeared,  as  she  stood  with 
a  weird,  wiry,  eharp-visaged  baby  exalted  on  one  shoulder,  whila 
in  the  other  band  she  shook  a  dish.clotL 

"  Lordj  massy,  Ilepsy,  I  'm  eplittin'  as  &st  as  1  can.  mien^ 
run  along,  boys  ;  don't  slop  to  play." 

We  mn  along,  for,  truth  to  say,  the  viuon  of  Hepsy's  shaqi 
features  always  (quickened  our  speed,  and  we  heard  the  load, 
higb-pitched  storm  of  matrimonial  objurgation  long  after  wo  had 
left  them  behind. 

Timidly  we  struck  the  great  knocker,  and  with  da«  respect 
and  modesty  told  our  errand  to  the  black  doctor  of  dinni^  whs 
opened  the  door. 

"  I  'II  speak  to  Uiasis,"  be  said ;  "  but  this  'ere  'a  Misus*  graat 
day ;  it 's  Good  Friday,  and  she  don't  come  out  <tf  ber  room  tbs 
whole  bleoed  day." 

"  But  she  seut  word  that  we  should  come,"  w«  both  aarmtni 
in  one  voice, 

"  W«ll,  you  jest  wait  here  while  I  go  up  and  see,"  —  mad  tha 
important  messenger  creaked  up  stairs  on  tiptoe  with  tnflnila 
precau^on,  and  knocked  at  a  chamber  door. 

Now  lliere  was  something  in  all  this  reception  that  wm  vagoelj 
solemn  and  impressive  to  us.  The  minister's  house  of  itself  was 
a  ilignifii'd  anil  august  place.  Tlje  mini^iter  was  in  oar  mindi 
grvfit  and  greatly  10  be  feared,  and  to  be  had  in  reTerenc6  of 
Ihem  Ihiit  wereabont  him.  The  minister's  wife  was  a  very  great 
Wly.  who  wore  very  -lilT  silks  and  rode  in  a  coach,  and  had  Ot 
mi  of  unknown  wealth  at  her  control,  so  ran  the  village  gossip 
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And  now  nhnt  this  mj^terious  Good  Fridny  was,  and  nhy  tha 
bouse  was  so  ctill,  and  why  ihe  black  docior  of  diviaity  tiptoed 
Dp  flairs  so  Btenltliily.  and  knocked  at  her  door  so  timidly,  we 
conid  not  eiantiy  conjecture;  —  it  was  ell  of  a  piece  with  the  gen- 
eral marrellous  and  Bupematural  chuvcter  of  .be  whole  e»lalN 
UabmeuL 

We  heard  abore  the  silvery  well-bred  tones  tliat  marked  Lady 
Lotbrop. 

"  Tell  the  children  to  come  np." 

We  looked  at  each  other,  and  each  waited  a  moment  tot  Ibe 
other  to  lead  the  way ;  finally  I  took  the  lead,  and  Harry  fot- 
lowed.  We  entered  a  bedroom  shaded  in  a  sombre  gloom  which 
seemed  to  our  childish  eyesi  myslerious  and  impressire.  There 
were  three  windows  in  the  room,  but  the  shutters  were  closed, 
and  the  only  lij^ht  that  came  in  was  from  heart-shaped  apertures 
in  each  one.  There  was  in  one  comer  a  tall,  solemn -looking, 
high-posi  bedaiead  with  heavy  crimson  draperies.  There  were 
heavy  carved  bureaus  and  chairs  of  black,  solid  oak. 

At  a  table  covered  with  dark  clolh  sat  Lady  Lotbrop,  dressed 
entirely  in  black,  with  a  great  Book  of  Common  Prayer  spread 
ODt  before  her.  The  light  from  the  heart-shaped  bole  streamed 
down  upon  this  prayer-book  in  a  sort  of  dusky  shaA,  and  I 
was  the  more  struck  and  impressed  because  it  was  not  an  ordinary 
volume,  but  a  great  fotio  bound  in  parchment,  with  heavy  brass 
knobs  and  clasps,  printed  in  black-letter,  of  that  identical  old 
edition  flr^t  pi'e[>ared  in  King  Edward's  time,  and  appointed  Ui  be 
read  in  churches.  Its  very  unusual  and  antique  appearance 
impri'Sscd  me  with  a  kind  of  awe. 

There  wa.s  nt  the  other  end  of  the  room  a  tail,  full-lengtb  mir 
roi,  which,  as  we  advanced,  duplicated  the  whole  fcene,  giving 
back  faithfully  the  image  of  the  »pare  figure  of  Lady  Lulhrop^ 
her  grave  and  serious  face,  and  the  strange  old  book  over  which 
ibe  seemed  to  be  bending,  with  «  dusky  gleaming  of  crimson 
draperies  in  tbe  background. 

**  Come  here,  iiiy  'liildren,"  tht  said,  as  we  hesitated ;  "  bow  it 
roar  grandfather  ?  " 

**  He  is  not  so  well  to-day  ;  add  grandmawnu  uid .—  " 
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"  Tes,  yei ;  I  know,"  she  raid,  *ith  a  gentle  little  wmTe  of  tbt 
hand  ;  "  I  desired  that  you  might  be  sent  for  some  wine ,  PaM> 
pey  bUbII  have  it  ready  for  you.  But  tell  me,  little  bojn,  do  joi 
know  what  day  tliid  is  ?  " 

"  It  'e  Friday,  ma'am,"  »aid  I,  imioceotly. 

"Yes,  my  (;hildi  but  do  you  knew  icAaf  Friday  it  is?"  ibe  ludi 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  I,  faintly. 

"  Well,  my  child,  it  is  Good  Friday  ;  and  do  yoa  know  wlij  It 
Ii  cnlk'd  Good  Friday?" 

"  Thid  is  the  day  nbeo  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesua  ChriM 
died  on  the  croM  for  our  salvation  ;  so  we  call  it  Good  Friday." 

I  must  confi-B3  that  these  vords  struck  me  with  a  itrange  and 
blank  amazi-ment.  That  there  had  been  in  thia  world  a  penoiuv 
called  '-  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  I  had  leanwd  froa 
the  repetition  of  his  name  as  the  uaual  ending  of  pmyen  at 
church  and  in  the  fomily ;  but  the  real  literal  fact  that  be  had 
lived  on  earth  had  never  presented  itself  to  me  in  any  deSoin 
form  before  i  but  this  aolemn  and  secluded  room,  this  Bombn 
woman  Khut  out  from  all  the  ordinary  ways  of  the  world,  in- 
voting  the  day  to  looely  musing,  gave  to  her  words  •  itrami 
reality. 

"  When  did  he  die  ? "  I  said. 

"  Slure  than  a  thousand  years  ago,"  she  answered. 

Iii^eni^ibly  Harry  had  pressed  forward  till  he  stood  in  the  ihifl 
of  light,  which  fell  upon  his  golden  curls,  and  his  large  bine  ejm 
now  had  that  wide-open,  absorbed  expression  with  which  hi 
always  listened  to  anything  of  a  religious  nature,  and,  ai  if 
■peakiug  involuntarily,  he  c^aid  eagerly, ''  But  he  is  not  dead, 
lie  is  living  i  and  we  pray  to  him." 

**  Why,  yes,  my  son,"  said  Lady  Ixithrop,  turning  and  loiAii| 
with  plsased  surprise,  which  became  more  admiring  as  she  gfML 
—  "  yes,  he  rose  from  the  dead." 

■•  I  know.  Mother  told  mR  all  about  that.  Day  after  » 
norrow  uill  be  Easter  day,"  ^aid  Harry;  "  I  remember." 

A  blight  flunh  of  pleased  expression  passed  over  Ladj  Lothn^ 
fjum  as  she  said,  "  I  am  glad,  my  boy,  that  yoM  at  least  have  bsM 
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oiught.  Tell  me,  bojs,^  she  said  at  last,  graciouslj,  ^  sbouid 
fou  like  to  go  with  me  in  my  carriage  to  Easter  Sunday  io 
Boston  ?  " 

Had  a  good  fairy  offered  to  take  us  on  the  rainbow  to  the  [mu 
ice  of  the   sunset,  the  offer  could  not  have  seemed  more  un* 
worldly  and  dream -like.     Wnat  Easter  Sunday  was  I  had  not 
the  faintest  idea,  but  I  felt  it  to  be  something  vague,  strange,  and 
remotely  suggestive  of  the  supernatural. 

Harry,  however,  stood  the  thing  in  the  simple,  solemn,  gen- 
tlemanlike way  which  was  habitual  with  him. 

^  Tiiank  you,  ma*am,  I  shall  be  very  happy,  if  grandmamma  if 
willing." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Harry  slid  into  the  adoptive  familiarity 
which  made  my  grandmother  his,  with  the  easy  good  faith  of 
childhood. 

^  Tell  your  grandmamma  if  she  is  willing  I  shall  call  for  you 
m  my  coach  to-morrow,"  —  and  we  were  graciously  dismissed. 

We  ran  home  in  all  haste  with  our  bottle  of  wine,  and  burst 
(nto  the  kitchen,  communicating  our  message  both  at  once  to 
Ajint  Lois  and  Aunt  Keziah.  The  two  women  looked  at  each 
other  mysteriously;  there  was  a  slight  flash  on  Aunt  Lois's 
keen,  spare  face. 

''  Well,  if  she 's  a  mind  to  do  it,  Kezzy,  I  don't  see  how  we 
!an  refuse." 

**  Mother  never  would  consent  in  the  world,"  said  Aunt  Keziah. 

**  Mother  mtut"  said  Aunt  Lois,  with  decision.  ^We  can't 
ifford  to  offend  Lady  Lothrop,  with  both  these  boys  on  our 
hands.  Besides,  now  father  is  sick,  what  a  mercy  to  have  'em 
bc:h  out  of  the  house  for  a  Sunday  I " 

Aunt  Lois  spoke  this  with  an  intensive  earnestness  that  deep- 
ened my  already  strong  convictions  that  we  boys  were  a  daily 
load  upon  her  life,  only  endured  by  a  high  and  protracted  exer- 
cise of  Christian  fortitude. 

8be  roje  and  tapped  briskly  into  the  bedroom  where  my 
grandmother  was  sitting  reading  by  my  grandfather's  bed.  I 
heard  her  making  some  rapid  statementk  in  a  snbdued,  impera* 
live  tooe.     There  were  a  few  aiomeii^s  of  a  sort  of  8Tippresse4« 
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nme»t  hnm  of  caiiTersaCion,  and  soon  ve  heard  mndiy  nh» 
ment  interjeclions  from  my  grandmother,  —  "Good  Friday  I  ^ 
Easter  t  —  pish,  Loi)' !  —  don't  t«U  me  —  old  caat-off  ragt  of  tfai 
■eerie',  woman,  —  nothing  else. 

'  Abbor  tha  amnt  wbora  of  Bcom, 

Aod  k11  her  bbuphanilM; 

Drlok  not  of  bar  acennad  OQp, 

Ob«y  not  her  decreaa.' " 

"  Now,  mother,  how  absurd  I "  I  heard  Aunt  Lois  »mj.  "Who  'i 
talking  about  Rome?  I  'm  Rure,  if  Dr.  Lothrop  can  allow  it,  wi 
can.  It  'a  all  nonsen.'<e  lo  talk  so.  We  don't  want  to  offend 
our  miiiisier's  wife;  we  must  do  the  things  that  make  for  peace"; 
and  then  the  humming  went  on  for  a  few  momenli  more  and 
more  eame!>l1y,  till  liimlly  we  heard  grandmother  break  out:  — 

"  Well,  well,  have  it  your  own  way,  Lois,  —  jou  alwajs  did 
and  always  will,  I  suppose.  Glad  the  bojtt  '11  have 'a  holiday,  aaj- 
how.     She  me.tna  well,  I  dare  taj,  —  thinks  she  's  doing  right." 

I  moat  any  that  this  was  a  favorite  formvia  with  which  mj 
grandmother  generally  let  herj^elf  down  from  the  high  platform 
of  her  own  aliarply  defined  opiniooa  to  the  level  of  Christiu 
charity  with  her  neighbon. 

"  Who  is  the  whore  of  Rome  ?  "  aaid  Horrj  to  me,  oaoSda^ 
tially,  wher.  we  had  gone  to  oar  room  to  make  readj  for  otf 
jnuni  ihe  next  day. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  said  I.  "  Why,  it  'a  the  one  that  bont 
John  Roger',  in  tlie  Caiecliiam.  I  can  show  it  to  you";  ud^ 
forthwith  producing  from  my  small  stock  of  books  oiy  New  Eag* 
land  PriiniT,  I  allied  his  attention  to  the  picture  of  Mr.  Job* 
Ro»en  in  gown  and  biuids,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  brisk  and 
roluroinoua  coil  of  firo  and  smoke,  over  which  an  executiootfi 
with  a  I'upemaiui-Al  faroadaxe  upon  his  ahnulders,  seemed  topr» 
•idj  with  grim  BatisfatMinn.  There  was  a  woman  with  a  bal^iB 
Lcr  arms  and  nine  children  at  her  eidi-,  who  stood  in  a  row,  tmi 
head  being  juet  a  eti^p  lower  than  the  preceding,  so  that  ihcT 
mado  a  rpsnlar  flight  of  stairs.  The  artist  had  represented  thi 
mother  and  all  the  children  with  a  gort  of  round  handle  on  ead 
•f  their  heads,  of  abuul  the  aame  siae  as  the  bead  ilaelf,— 
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tDing  winch  I  always   iQlerpreted    aa  a  further  device  of  th« 
enemy  in  pulling  stones  on  their  beads  to  crush  them  dcwDt 
MnA  I  pointed  it  out  to  Harry  as  an  aggravaliDg  feature  of  the 
martyrdom. 
■'  Did  [he  whore  cJ  Rome  do  that  ? "  utd  Hany,  after  a  few 

"Yes,  she  did,  and  it  tells  about  it  In  the  poetry  which  ha 
wrote  here  to  his  childron  the  night  before  hia  execution"  and 
ftMlbwith  I  proceeded  to  read  to  Harry  that  whole  poetical  pn^ 
ductioo,  delighted  Co  find  a  gap  in  his  education  which  I  wai 
competent  to  fill.  We  ^*ere  both  wrought  up  into  a  highly  Prot- 
estant state  by  reading  this. 

"  Horace,"  said  Harry,  timidly,  "  the  would  n't  like  such  things, 
would  she?  she  U  such  a  good  woman." 

"  What,  Lady  Lothrop  ?  of  course  she  's  a  good  woman ;  else 
■he  would  n't  he  our  minister's  wife." 

"  What  was  grandma  talking  about  ?  "  said  Harry. 

"  O,  I  don't  know  ;  grandmother  talks  about  a  great  many 
things,"  said  L  "At  any  rate,  we  shall  see  Boston,  and  I  're 
always  wanted  to  see  Boston.  Only  think,  Harry,  we  shall  go  in 
1  coach! " 

This  projected  tour  to  Boston  was  a  glorification  of  us  chil- 
dren in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  family.  To  go,  on  the  humblest  of 
terms,  to  £oiton,  —  but  to  be  taken  thither  in  Lady  Lothrop'a 
30«ch,  to  be  trotted  in  magnificently  behind  her  fat  pair  of  car* 
riage-horses,  —  that  was  a  good  fortune  second  only  to  translation. 

Boston  lay  at  an  easy  three  hours'  ride  from  Oldtown,  and  Lady 
Lotlirop  had  signified  to  my  grandmother  that  we  were  to  be 
called  for  soon  after  dinner.  We  were  to  spend  the  night  and 
the  Sunday  following  nt  the  house  of  Ijidy  Lothrop'a  mother,  who 
•till  kept  the  old  &mily  mansion  at  the  norlh  end,  and  Lady 
IrfMhrop  was  graciously  pleased  to  add  that  she  would  keep  the 
children  over  Easter  Monday,  to  show  them  Boston.  Faithful 
old  soul,  she  never  omitted  the  opportuLiiy  of  reminding  the 
gainsaying  community  dmong  whom  her  lot  was  cast  of  the  sol- 
tmn  days  of  her  church  and  for  7M  I  have  lemembered  Easttf 
^jnday  and  Monday  to  this  day. 
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Our  gcMM  forlanc  received  its  crowning  itnAe  m  oar  tjm 
wlipn,  mulling  over  10  Miss  Klehiiable's  with  tbo  news,  we  foaad 
thut  l.a<]y  LotLrop  lind  condiilemtelj  included  Tina  in  tba  invi 
tAlion. 

"  Wei),  she  must  like  children  better  than  I  do,"  wu  Aran 
Loia'B  comment  upon  the  fact,  when  we  aoDOunaed  iL  "Now, 
bojB,  mind  and  behave  ^oarselvea  like  joang  genJemen,"  At 
added,  "for  you  are  going  to  one  of  the  oldest  familiea  of  llaa> 
ton,  amon^  rral  genteel  people." 

"Tbej  're  Tories,  Lois,"  put  in  Aunt  Eesiah,  appraheiuiTel;. 

"  Well,  what  of  that?  thnt  thing  '■  over  and  gone  now,*  nid 
Aant  Loiti,  "and  nobody  Inya  it  up  against  the  Kitteiys,  and 
everybody  knows  thty  were  in  the  very  first  circles  in  Beaton 
before  the  war,  and  connected  wiib  the  highest  people  in  Snf 
land,  so  it  was  quite  natural  ihity  should  be  Tories." 

"  I  should  n't  wonder  if  Lady  Widgery  ebould  be  thnrc^'  tuA 
Aunt  Kt!ziah,  musingly,  as  bhe  twitched  her  yam;  "abe  slwap 
used  lo  come  to  Boston  about  thi«  time  o'  the  year." 

**  Very  likely  she  will,"  ^aid  my  mother.  "  What  relation  ia  ilu 
to  Lady  Loilirop?" 

**  Why,  ble^  me,  don't  you  know?"  said  Aunt  Loia.  "  Wbj, 
she  was  Polly  Steadman,  and  sister  to  old  Ma'am  Kittery'B  bar 
band's  first  wife.  She  was  second  wife  to  Sir  Tbomfea  ;  hit  dnt 
wife  was  one  of  the  Keaions  of  Fenshurst,  in  England  t  sbe  died 
while  Sir  Thoinns  was  in  the  custom-house  ;  she  was  ■  poor, 
sickly  tiling.  Polly  was  a  great  beauty  in  her  day.  People  oud 
lie  adinire<l  her  rather  too  much  before  his  wife  died,  bnt  I  doo't 
kiiow  how  that  was," 

"  I  wonder  what  folks  want  to  say  such  things  farj*  quoth  aqt 
praitd mother.     "  I  hute  backbiters  for  my  part." 

"  We  are  n't  backbitin<r,  mother.  I  only  said  how  the  atorf  no. 
It  was  years  ago,  and  poor  Sir  Thomas  is  in  his  grave  long  nfOi" 

"  Tlifn  you  might  let  him  re^t  there,"  said  my  grwidmothtr 
•  Lady  Widgf  ry  was  a  pleasaiil-spoken  woman,  I  remember." 

"  She 's  (juiie  an  invalid  now,  I  tieai  d,"  said  Aunt  Lois.  "  Ooi  J 
Bill  was  calbn);  at  the  Kitterys'  the  other  day,  and  Uiss  Deboral  I 
R'Merj  -poke  of  e«peciing  Lady  Widgery.     The  Kittwys  bait  I 
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been  very  polite  to  Bill;  they've  invited  him  there  to  diimer 
dnoe  or  twice  this  winter.  That  was  one  reason  why  I  thought  we 
ought  to  be  careful  how  we  treat  Lady  Lothrop's  invitation.  It  ^8 
entirely  through  her  influence  that  Bill  gets  these  attentions." 

**  I  don't  know  about  their  being  the  best  thing  for  him,"  said 
mj  grandmother,  doubtfully. 

**  Mother,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  What  can  be  better  than 
for  a  young  man  to  have  the  run  of  good  families  in  Boston?** 
laid  Aunt  Lois. 

**  I  'd  rather  see  him  have  intimacy  with  one  godly  minister 
of  old  times,"  said  my  grandmother. 

*"  Well,  that 's  what  Bill  is  n*t  likely  to  do,"  quoth  Aunt  Lois, 
with  a  slight  shade  of  impatience. .  ^  We  must  take  boys  as  we 
find  'em.*' 

^  I  have  n't  anything  against  Tories  or  Episcopalians,"  said 
MJ  grandmother  ;  ^^  but  they  ain't  our  sort  of  folks.  I  dare  saj 
they  mean  as  well  as  they  know  how." 

^  Mi.'^s  Mehiiable  visits  the  Kitterys  when  she  is  in  Boston," 
said  Aunt  Lois,  ^  and  thinks  everything  of  them.  She  says 
that  Deborah  Kittery  is  a  very  smart,  intelligent  woman, —  a 
woman  of  a  very  strong  mind." 

**  I  dare  say  they  're  well  enough,"  said  my  grandmother. 
*  I  'm  sure  I  wish  *em  well  with  all  my  heart." 

**  Now,  Horace,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  **  be  careful  you  don't  snifl^ 
and  be  sure  and  wipe  your  shoes  on  the  mat  when  you  come  in, 
and  never  on  any  account  speak  a  word  unless  you  are  spoken  to. 
Little  boy<%  should  be  seen  and  not  heard;  and  be  very  careful 
you  never  touch  anything  you  see.  It  is  very  good  of  Lady 
Lothrop  to  be  willing  to  take  all  the  trouble  of  having  you  with 
her,  and  you  must  make  her  just  as  little  as  possible." 

I  mentally  resolved  to  red  ice  my.self  to  a  nonentity,  to  go 
tut  of  txhunce,  as  it  were,  to  be  nobody  and  nowhere,  if  only 
I  might  escape  making  trouble. 

^  As  to  Hurry,  he  is  alwa^^  a  good,  quie^  boy,  and  never 
toaches  things,  or  forgets  to  wipe  his  ahoes,"  said  my  aunt 
'  I  'm  sure  he  will  beliave  himself." 

My  mother  colored  slightly  at  thif  Tindisguised  partialiQr  for 
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Hany,  but  ahe  nas  too  much  under  Amt  Loi^s  dUtipline  li 
reniure  a  word. 

"  Lordy  tnassj,  Mia'  Badger,  how  do  ^e  all  do  ?  '  laid  San 
Lawion,  this  moment  appearing  at  the  kiichen  door.  "  I  law 
jour  winders  so  bright,  I  thought  I  'd  jeet  look  in  and  aak  aftw 
the  Deacoit.  I  ben  into  Miss  Mebitable's,  and  thera's  Poltj,  iba 
telled  me  about  the  chillcn  goin*  to  Boston  to-morrow.  1^7i 
■be 't  je^t  flying  round  and  round  like  h  lightning-bog^  moat  out 
of  ber  head,  ihe  'a  ao  tickled  ;  and  Polly,  she  was  a  i'niii'  np  ha 
vhite  aprons  to  get  her  up  smart.  Polly,  she  says  it's  all  pagan 
flummery  about  Easter,  but  she  *g  glad  the  chillen  are  goin'  ta 
have  the  holiday."  And  with  this  Sam  Lawson  seated  himrnilf 
on  faia  usual  evening  roost  in  the  corner,  next  to  black  Cmmt, 
and  we  both  came  and  ftood  by  his  knee. 

"  Wal,  boyi^  now  you  're  goin'  among  real,  old-faaluoDed  gea- 
dlity.  Them  Kittcrys  used  to  hold  their  beads  'maain'  hi^  afbn 
^e  war,  and  they  Ve  mnnaged  by  hook  and  crook  to  hold  on  to 
most  what  they  got,  and  now  bygones  is  by-gones.  But  I  btt- 
lieve  they  don't  go  out  much,  or  go  into  company.  Old  Ma'an 
Kiltery,  ahe's  kind  o'  broke  up  about  her  son  that  was  killed  at 
the  Delaware." 

"  Fighting  on  the  wrong  side,  poor  woman,"  sud  my  gnad- 
motlier.     "  Well,  I  s'pose  he  thought  he  was  doing  righL" 

"  Yea,  ye^,"  said  Sam,  "  there  'a  all  sorts  o'  folks  go  to  make 
Up  a  world,  and,  lordy  mafsy,  we  must  n't  be  hard  on  nobody ; 
ran'l  'sped  everybody  to  be  right  all  round  ;  it'a  what  I  tell 
Polly  when  she  sniSs  at  Lady  Lothrop  keepin'  Chriatnui  ud 
Easter  and  sich.  '  Lordy  masfly,  Polly,'  says  I,  '  if  shfl  raodi 
her  Bible,  and  's  good  to  the  poor,  and  don't  apeak  evil  o'  nobody, 
why,  let  her  have  her  Kaeter ;  wliat  'a  the  harm  on 't  ? '  Bat,  lonlj 
nasity  bteas  your  soul  an'  body !  there  'a  no  kind  o'  nae  talkin'  ta 
Polly.  She  fumed  away  there,  over  her  i'nin'  table  ;  sbt 
lid  n't  beliere  in  folks  that  ri'.ttl  iheir  prayers  out  o'  books;  and 
Ihen  ehe  hed  it  all  over  about  thein  tew  thousan'  ministers  thif 
was  all  turned  out  o'  the  church  in  one  day  in  old  KingCharlasi 
ume.  Nov,  raily,  Mi.'>'  Badger,  I  don't  see  why  Lady  LoihrH 
ihoulil  bo  held  ■-p.:;nsible  for  that  are,  if  she  is  'Piscofwluui.'' 
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•*  Well,  well,"  said  loy  graudmoihcr ;  "  they  did  turd  out  th« 
rory  best  men  in  England,  but  tbe  Lord  took  'em  for  seed  te 
plAnt  America  with.  But  do  wonder  we  fe«I  it :  burnt  children 
dread  the  Sre.  I  Ve  nothing  against  Lady  Lolhrop,  and  I  don't 
wish  evil  to  the  Episcopaiiaod  nor  to  the  Tories.  There's  good 
folks  among  'em  all,  and  '  tbe  Lord  knoweih  tbem  that  are  his.' 
Bnl  I  do  hope,  Horace,  that,  when  you  get  to  Boston,  jcu  will  go 
Dot  on  to  Copps  Hill  and  Bee  the  graves  of  the  Saints.  There 
are  the  men  that  I  want  my  children  to  remember.  Yoa 
eome  here,  and  let  me  read  you  about  them  in  my  'Maj^naly'* 
here."  And  with  this  my  grandmother  produced  her  well>wDrn 
copy ;  and.  to  say  tlie  truth,  we  were  never  tired  of  hearing  what 
there  was  in  il.  What  legends,  wonderful  and  stirring,  of  the 
solemn  old  forest  life,  —  of  fights  with  the  Indiana,  and  thrilling 
adventures,  and  captivities,  and  distresses,  —  of  encounters  with 
panthers  and  eerpejita,  and  other  wild  beasts,  which  made  our 
Tery  hair  stand  on  end !  Then  there  were  the  weird  witch- 
stories,  so  wonderfully  attested  ;  and  how  Mr.  Peter  So-and-so 
did  visibly  see,  when  crossing  a  river,  a  cat's  bead  swimming  in 
front  of  the  boat,  and  the  tail  of  the  same  following  behind  ;  and 
bow  worthy  people  had  been  badgered  and  harassed  by  a  sudden 
friskioess  in  all  their  household  belongings,  in  a  manner  not  un- 
known in  our  modem  days.  Of  all  these  fascinating  legends  my 
grandmother  was  a  willing  communicalor,  and  had,  to  match  them, 
narabcri  of  corresponding  ones  from  ber  own  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience ;  and  sometimes  Sam  Lawson  would  chime 
in  with  long-winded  legends,  which,  being  told  by  flickering  firo* 
jgbt,  with  the  wind  rumbling  and  tumbling  down  the  great  chim- 
oey,  or  shrieking  and  yellinf;  and  piping  around  every  comer  of 
ifae  house,  like  an  army  of  fiends  trying  with  tooth  and  claw  to 
1^  in  upon  us,  had  power  to  send  cold  chills  down  our  backs  is 
ite  moat  charmini;  mnnner. 

For  my  part,  I  had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  the  supernatural  j 

was  to  me  only  a  delightful  stimulant,  just  crisping  the  surfaoa 

•f  my  mind  with  a  [''easing  horror.     I  had  not  any  doubt  of  the 

Series  of  apparitions  related  b^  Dr.  Cotton,  because  I  bad  aaa 

•  Dr.  Colton  Hatbir'*  "U^taalU." 
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M  mtmj  of  them  mfself;  and  I  did  not  doubt  tluU  ouuij  of  tit 
witnesHcs  who  teijiifietl  in  tlie>e  cuse^  r^allj  did  tea  what  ihej 
uid  they  Kaw,  ai)  plainly  a*  I  bad  Keen  Btmilar  appeanuMCA 
Tbe  conoj deration  of  ibe  fact  that  ibtre  really  are  people  id  wheat 
livea  BUi-h  pht-nomena  are  of  frequent  oc-urrence  eeenu  to  ban 
been  entirely  left  out  of  tlie  minds  of  those  wbo  hare  endea*- 
ored  to  explain  that  dark  passage  in  our  biatory. 

In  mj  maiurer  years  I  looked  upon  this  peculiarity  aa  tuna- 
thing  raaulting  from  a  physical  idiosyncrasy,  and  I  hare  snppoeed 
that  such  affections  may  become  at  times  epidemica  in  commnni- 
lies,  as  well  ai  any  other  affection  of  the  brain  and  nerroiu  sya- 
t«m.  Whether  the  iblngs  ihu.-!  discerned  have  an  objecUro  n- 
ality  or  not,  hns  been  one  of  tho.'W  questions  at  wbich,  all  mj 
life,  the  interrogation  point  has  stood  unerased. 

On  this  evening,  however,  my  grandmother  thought  fit  to 
edify  us  by  copious  extracts  from  "The  Second  Part,  entilaled 
Sepher-Jairim,  i.  e.  Liber  Deum  Timentium ;  or,  Dead  Abels;  — 
yet  fpeaking  and  spoken  of," 

Tlie  Utsb  of  aevi^ral  of  these  "  Dead  Abels  "  were  bar  favorita 
reading,  and  co-iiigiit  :^he  designed  especially  to  fortify  onr  mindi 
with  thfir  biogra|i1iie-i ;  so  she  gave  ui  sliort  dips  and  eztracti 
here  and  there  from  several  of  thi-m,  as,  for  example :  "Jammi 
Jfov.'Anglxcut ;  or,  Tlie  Life  of  Mr,  Samuel  Higginson"; — 
"Cadmu*  Americamit ;  or.  Life  of  Mr.  Charles  Qiaunoey  ";— 
"Cygnea  Canlio;  or.  The  Death  of  Mr.  John  Avery"; — "JfU- 
yentiut;  or.  The  Life  of  Mr.  Hicliard  Mather";  and  "SUtkiii 
Bone* !  or.  Life  of  Mr.  Henry  Wliitefield." 

These  Latin  titled  stimulated  my  imagination  like  tbe  aonnd  vl 
a  trumpet,  and  I  looked  them  out  diligently  in  nj  fatbei'a  greai 
dictionary,  and  sometimes  astonished  my  grandmotfaer  bj  Mllii^ 
ber  what  they  meant. 

In  fact,  I  was  sent  to  bed  that  night  tboroughly  fordOed 
■gain.^t  all  seductions  of  tbe  gay  and  worldly  society  into  whieh 
I  was  about  to  bo  precipitated  ;  and  my  reader  will  see  that  (Ime 
was  neeO  enough  of  this  preparation. 

All  theeo  variou.'  eouversation.'i.  in  regard  to  differences  of  ra 
iigioD  went  on  before  us  children  with  the  freedom  with  mioA 
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iliei  people  generallj  allow  themselves  to  go  on  in  the  presence 
if  tho  little  Don-corabatants  of  life.  In  those  days,  when  utter 
lUence  and  reserve  in  the  presence  of  elders  was  so  forcibly  iD- 
(ulcated  as  one  of  the  leading  virtues  of  childhood,  there  was  hu 
Je  calculation  made  for  the  effect  of  such  words  on  the  childiab 
niDd.  With  me  it  was  a  perfect  hazy  mist  of  wonder  and  bewil- 
lennent ;  and  I  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed  that  John  Rogers  wai 
mming  Lady  Lothrop  at  the  stake,  and  Polly,  as  executioner, 
nresided  with  a  great  broadaxe  over  her  shoulder,  while  grand- 
Dother,  with  nine  small  children,  all  with  stone  bundles  on  their 
leads,  assisted  at  the  ceremony. 

Our  ride  to  Boston  was  performed  in  a  most  proper  and  edi- 
ying  manner.  Lady  Lothrop  sat  erect  and  gracious  on  the  back 
lemt,  and  placed  Harry,  for  whom  she  seemed  to  have  conceived  a 
ipecial  affection,  by  her  side.  Tina  was  perched  on  the  knee  of 
ny  lady's  maid,  a  starched,  prim  woman  who  had  grown  up  land 
tried  in  all  the  most  sacred  and  sanctified  essences  of  gent«^ 
>ropriety.  She  was  the  very  crispness  of  old-time  decorum, 
>rought  up  to  order  herself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  her  bei- 
ers,  and  with  a  secret  conviction  that,  aside  from  Lady  Lothrop, 
he  whole  of  the  Oldtown  population  were  rather  low  Dissenters, 
fhom  hhe  was  required  by  the  rules  of  Christian  propriety  to  be 
dnd  to.  To  her  master,  as  having  been  honored  with  the  au- 
^t  favor  of  her  mistress's  hand,  she  looked  up  with  respect, 
»ut  her  highest  mark  of  approbation  was  in  the  oft-repeated  burst 
rhich  came  from  her  heart  in  moments  of  confidential  enthusi- 
ksm,  —  ^  Ah,  ma'am,  depend  upon  it,  master  is  a  churchman  in 
lis  heart.  If  'e  'ad  only  'ad  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  im 
lengland,  'e  would  'ave  been  a  bishop ! " 

Tioa  had  been  talked  to  and  schooled  rigorously  by  Alisi 
tfrhitable  as  to  propriety  of  manner  during  this  ride;  and,  as 
klios  Mehitable  well  knew  what  a  chatterbox  she  was,  she  exacted 
rom  her  a  solemn  promise  that  she  would  only  speak  when  she 
vas  6,)oken  to.  Being  perched  in  Mrs.  Margery's  lap,  she  fell 
till  further  the  stringent  ami  binding  newer  of  that  atma<pheP3 
if  frosty  decorum  which  encircled  this  immaculate  waiting-maid, 
i  more  well-bred,  inoffensive,  reTerential  little  trio  never  uur> 
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round«']  a  laily  patmncsa ;  and  as  Ladj  Lothrop  wu  not  muck 
of  a  ralker,  and,  being  a  childless  woraan,  had  atme  of  tboM 
little  nrta  of  drawing  out  children  which  the  matemtil  instinel 
aloiie  teaches,  our  ride,  though  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  great  en- 
joyment, was  an  enjoyment  of  a  serious  and  even  awful  cfaaractOt 
Lady  Lotbrop  addresBod  a  few  kind  inquiriei  to  each  one  of  M 
in  turn,  to  which  we  each  of  ub  replied,  and  then  the  codtotm* 
lion  fell  into  the  liands  of  Hn.  Uai^ery,  and  coDsisted  mainly 
in  precise  details  as  to  where  and  how  eho  had  packed  hM 
mistress's  Siiudny  cap  and  velvet  dresa  ;  in  doing  wbiob  aba 
evinced  the  great  fluency  and  fertility  of  language  with  which 
women  of  her  clasa  are  gifted  on  the  one  subject  of  their  louls. 
Mrs.  Margery  felt  as  if  the  Sunday  cap  of  the  only  supporter  of 
the  true  Church  in  the  dark  and  heathen  parish  of  Oldiown  WM 
a  subject  nut  to  be  lightly  or  unadvisedly  considered  ;  and,  ibers 
fore,  she  told  at  great  length  how  she  had  iutended  to  pkck  il 
first  all  together,  —  how  she  had  altered  her  mind  and  taken  off 
the  bow,  and  packed  that  in  a  little  box  by  itself,  and  laid  the 
iiringsout  flat  in  the  box, —  what  difficulties  had  met  her  in  fold* 
bg  the  velvet  dress,  —  and  how  she  had  at  first  laid  it  on  top  of 
the  trunk,  but  had  decided  at  last  that  the  black  lutestring  might 
go  on  top  of  that,  because  it  was  bo  much  lighter,  4ec^  &&,  A& 

Lady  Lothrop  was  so  much  accustomed  to  this  species  of 
monologue,  that  it  is  quite  doubtfiil  if  she  heard  a  word  of  it 
hut  poor  Tina,  who  felt  within  herself  whole  worlds  of  things  u 
uy,  from  tlie  various  objects  upon  the  road,  of  which  she  was 
dying  to  talk  and  ask  questions,  wriggled  and  twisted  upon  Mrs 
Margery's  knee.  Kid  finally  gave  ulierance  to  her  pent-up  fed 
ngs  in  deep  sighs. 

■*  Wbiit  's  the  matter,  little  dear?"  said  Lady  Lotbropb 

"  O  dear!  I  was  just  wishing  1  could  go  to  church." 

"  Well,  you  are  going  to-morrow,  dear," 

*  ]  just  wish  I  could  •iii  HOW  to  say  one  prayer." 

-  A  lid  what  is  that,  mv  dt-ar  ?  " 

"  I  jii-t  wiiTit  to  nay,  '  0  Ljrd,  open  thou  my  lips,*  uld  T1n« 
with  i-ll'udiun. 

Lady  Lnthroji  smiled  with  an  air  of  innocent  ■nrpiise,  an* 
kirs.  Uargery  winked  over  the  little  head. 
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■  I  m  M  tired  of  not  talking  I "  eaiA  TIdo,  pathetically ;  "  but  I 
promised  Miss  McljiLable  I  would  a't  speak  unless  I  was  ip^ai 
to,"  she  added,  with  an  air  of  virtaous  r««olatioii. 

"  Why,  my  little  dear,  you  may  talk,"  said  Lady  Lothrap.  "  ll 
won't  disinrb  me  at  all.  Tell  as  dow  about  anything  that  intM^ 
aM<  yoD." 

"  O,  thank  you  ever  lo  much,"  aaid  Tina;  and  from  thil 
nomeni,  as  a  little  elfin  butterfly  bursts  from  a  oold,  gnj 
chiysalia,  Tina  nt*.tled  and  chattered  and  sparkled,  and  went  mi 
with  vervt  and  guslo  that  quite  waked  us  all  up>  I^ulj  Lothn^ 
and  Mrs.  Mai^ry  soon  found  themselves  laughing  with  m 
beartinesa  which  surprised  themselves ;  and,  the  icy  chains  of 
silence  being  once  broken,  we  all  talked,  almost  forgetting  in 
whose  presence  we  were.  Lady  Lothrop  looked  from  one  to 
another  in  a  sort  of  pleased  and  innocent  surprise.  Her  still, 
childless,  decorous  life  covered  and  concealed  many  mute  feminiiM 
instincts  which  now  rose  at  the  voice  and  touch  of  childhood ; 
and  sonietiroee  in  the  course  of  oar  gambda  ibe  wonld  ii(^ 
•artwpa  |*'''»V'''g  of  her  awn  rhihlhiM  bewtk- 
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rnu  j-iBt  at  dask  that  oar  carriage  stood  baton  tba  ter  «l 
a  respectable  mansion  at  the  north  end  of  Bostoa. 

1  remember  our  alighting  and  passing  through  a  wMe  Ml 
(rilh  a  dark  oaken  staircase,  into  a  low-stndded  parlor,  KgkMl 
hj  the  blate  of  a  Are  of  hickorj  logs,  which  threw  oat  tengaei 
of  jellow  flame,  and  winked  at  itself  with  a  thousand  fknciAil 
flashes,  in  the  crinkles  and  angles  of  a  singnlarij  bi^  aid 
mighty  pair  of  brass  andirons. 

A  lovely,  peaceful  old  lady,  whose  silverj  white  hair  and  Mack 
dress  were  the  most  striking  features  of  the  picture,  ki— ed  I^dj 
Lothrop,  and  then  came  to  us  with  a  perfect  outgush  of  motharty 
kindness.  "  Why,  the  poor  little  dears  1  the  liule  darlings  I"  ihi 
i^,  as  she  began  with  her  trembling  fingers  to  undo  'Hna'i  honnvt- 
strings.  "  Did  they  want  to  come  to  Boston  and  aea  thn  gnit 
eity  ?  Well,  they  should.  They  must  be  cold  ;  there,  pot  than 
dose  by  the  fire,  and  grandma  will  get  them  a  nice  cake  pnt^ 
soon.  Here,  1 11  bold  the  little  lady,"  she  said,  ■•  aba  put  Tlsa 
on  her  kiiee. 

The  child  nesiled  her  bead  down  on  her  bosom  as  lovingly  iM 
confidingly  as  if  she  had  known  her  all  her  daya.  "  Poor  babe,' 
■aid  the  old  lady  to  Ididy  Lothrop,  "  who  could  have  had  >  heutta 
desert  such  a  chDd  ?  and  this  is  the  boy,"  she  aaid,  diawiai 
Harry  to  her  and  looking  tenderly  at  him.  **  Well,  a  ftthercf 
the  fatherless  is  God  in  his  holy  habitation."  There  wm  ioii» 
thing  even  grand  about  the  fervor  of  this  sentenoe  as  ahe  odml 
it,  and  Tina  put  up  her  hand  with  a  caressing  geature  arouid  lb 
withered  old  neck. 

"  Debby,  get  these  poor  diildren  a  cake,"  aatd  the  ladj  to  ■ 
briek,  enercelic,  ralher  higb-steppiiig  indiridual,  who  now  eateriJ 
the  apartmcDL 
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**  Come  Boir,  mothiT,  do  lei  it  rest  till  supper-lime.  Tf  we  lei 
jroa  alone,  you  nould  murder  sll  ibe  children  in  jour  neighbor- 
hood niih  cake  and  Bugar-pluma  ;  jou  'd  be  aa  bad  aa  KioR 
Herod.* 

Miw  Dtrlibj'  was  a  well-preserred,  up-and-down,  poN^ves 
efaeery,  aprighily  maiden  lad;  of  an  age  lying  Bometrhero  in  Iha 
indetermiiiHtc  region  between  forty  and  aiztj.  There  was  a 
positive,  brusque  way  about  all  her  moTementA,  and  she  ad- 
Tanced  to  (he  Sre.  rearranrjvd  ihe  wood,  picked  up  stray  brands, 
and  whisked  up  the  conls  with  a  brush,  and  then,  seating  herself 
bolt  upright,  look  up  the  business  of  making  our  acquaintanoe  in 
Ibe  most  precise  and  systematic  manner. 

"  So  Ibis  is  Master  Horace  Holyokei    How  do  yoo  do,  Jir  ? " 

As  previously  directed,  I  made  my  best  bow  with  anxiona 
poliune.^. 

**  And  this  is  Master  Harry  Percival,  is  it  ?  "     Harry  did  tha 

"  And  this,"  «he  added,  turning  to  Tina,  "  is  Miss  "Rna  Perci- 
ni,  I  understand  ?  Well,  we  are  very  happy  t«  see  good  little 
efaildren  in  ibis  house  always."  There  was  a  rather  severe  em- 
phasis cm  the  good,  which,  together  with  the  somewhat  martial 
and  disciplinary  air  which  invested  all  Miss  Deborah's  words  and 
actions,  was  calculated  lo  sirike  children  with  a  wholesome  awe. 

Our  reiiolution  "  to  be  very  good  indeed  "  received  en  imme- 
iiate  accession  of  strength.  At  this  moment  a  serving-maid  ajn 
penred  at  the  door,  and,  with  eyes  cast  down,  and  a  stiff,  respect 
fill  eourleey,  conveyed  the  information,  "  If  yoa  please,  ma'am, 
lea  is  ready." 

This  bumble,  self-abased  figure  —  the  utter  air  of  self-«bneg»- 
liao  with  which  the  domestic  seemed  to  intimate  that,  anleaa 
t^a  miatress  pleased,  tea  was  not  ready,  and  that  everything  ia 
cnftiioa  was  to  be  either  ready  or  not  ready  according  to  hei 
MvereigQ  will  and  good  pleasure  —  was  to  as  children  a  d«w 
ceson  in  decomm. 

"  Go  tell  Lady  Wid^ry  tbal  tea  ia  serred,"  said  Misi 
Debonth,  in  a  loud,  resounding  voice.  "  Tell  her  Ihat  we  «  U 
wL.t  her  ladysixip's  nonvenience." 
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TliB  Iiamlilc  servin^-nmid  rauriesied,  and  cloaed  tfaa  door  aoftlj 
irith  revcreniiiil  awe.  On  (lie  nhole,  the  impreMi(>n  upon  ooi 
minds  tra^  deeply  solumn  ;  we  were  about  to  aee  her  Udyibip. 

Lady  Widgery  waii  the  k.n  rose  of  Bummer  of  the  depait«i 
uisiocracy.  Lady  Lolhrop'a  title  was  only  hy  courtesy;  bnt  8il 
Thomai)  Widgery  was  a  live  baronet ;  and  aa  there  were  tc  hi 
no  mora  of  the:>e  splendid  dispensations  in  America,  one  m^ 
ftitry  the  tenderness  with  which  old  Tory  families  cha-^sbed  the 
last  lingering  remnants. 

The  door  was  soon  opened  again,  and  a  bundle  uf  blaok  lift 
appeared,  with  a  pale,  thin  face  looking  out  of  ib  There  waa  t« 
be  seen  llie  glitter  of  a  pair  of  sharp,  black  eyea,  and  the  ahim- 
mer  of  a  thin  white  band  with  a  diamond  ring  upon  it.  Tbeaa 
were  the  items  that  made  up  Lady  Widgery,  as  abe  dawned 
upon  our  childish  vision. 

Le^t  the  render  ehould  conceive  any  false  hopes  or  impre^ 
uon»,  I  may  as  well  ^ny  that  it  turned  out,  on  further  acquaint 
ance,  that  these  items  were  about  all  there  was  of  Lady  Widgety. 
It  was  one  of  the  cases  where  Nature  had  picked  up  a  very  !■• 
different  and  commonplace  soul,  and  shut  it  up  m  a  wwj  inlallH 
gent'looking  body.  Prom  her  youth  up.  Lady  Widgety  i 
principal  attraction  consisted  in  looking  as  if  there  was  a  gteat 
deal  more  in  her  than  ihcre  really  was.  Her  eyes  were  tfif 
kling  and  bright,  and  hod  a  habit  of  looking  at  things  in  this  woM 
with  keen,  shrewd  glances,  at>  if  she  were  thinking  abont  ibcB 
to  some  purpose,  which  she  never  was.  Sometimes  thej  were 
lender  and  beseeching,  and  led  her  distracted  admirers  to  feel  m 
if  she  were  meltlDg  with  emotions  that  she  never  dicamed  oC 
Thus  Lady  Widgery.had  always  been  rushed  for  and  eontanded 
'or  by  the  other  eex  ;  and  one  husband  hod  hardly  time  to  be  eold  i* 
jis  grave  before  the  air  was  filled  with  the  rivalry  of  oandidaies 
to  her  hand  ;  and  afler  all  the  beautiful  little  hoax  bad  nothinfl 
^or  it  hut  her  atliuclit  e  soul-case.  In  her  old  age  she  still  looked 
elegant,  Khrewd,  aiitl  keen,  and  undeniably  high-bred,  and  carried 
about  her  the  prestige  uf  rank  and  beauty.  OtherwiM  aba  wsi 
a  lil'Jc  dry  bundle  of  old  prejudices,  of  faded  recollections  <d 
part  cooquQ.'^ta  and  pi;  i:tim  nnd  weakly  ooncemed  about  lier  o'n 
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alth,  which,  in  ber  view  and  that  of  ev^tyboiy  abont  her,  a(>- 
ueA  B  mo>t  sacred  subject.  She  had  a  Bomewhut  enterlainin^ 
inner  of  reliearsiag  the  gossip  and  scandals  uf  the  la^t  Jbit^ 
ITS  and  wtt.",  so  far  as  such  a  person  could  be,  religious  :  thai 
to  saj,  she  kept  all  the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  Church  scnipD- 
isly.  She  had,  in  a  weakly  nay,  a  sense  of  some  recpansibililj 
this  matter,  because  she  was  Lady  Widgery,  and  became  iD> 
elitj  was  prevaihag  in  the  land,  and  it  became  Lady  Widgcrj 
cast  her  influence  against  it.  Therefore  it  was  that,  even  U 
)  risk  of  her  precious  life,  as  she  thought,  she  had  felt  it  im- 
rative  to  come  to  Boston  to  celebrate  Easier  Sunday. 
When  she  entered  the  room  there  was  an  immediate  huBfle  ot 
Icome.  Lady  Loihrop  ran  up  to  her,  saluting  her  with  aa 
pearance  of  great  fondneas,  mingled,  I  thought,  with  a  sort  of 
treme  deference.  Miss  Deborali  was  pressing  in  her  attendons. 
Till  you  sit  a  moment  before  lea  to  get  jonr  feet  warm,  or 
U  you  go  out  at  once  ?  The  dining-room  is  quite  warm," 
Lady  Widgery'a  feet  were  quite  warm,  and  everybody  was  m 
id  10  hear  it,  that  we  were  filled  with  wonder.. 
Then  she  turned  and  filed  her  keen,  dark  eyes  on  as,  as  if  she 
re  reading  our  very  destiny,  and  asked  who  we  were.  We 
re  all  presented  circumstantially,  and  the  brilliant  eyes  seemed 
look  through  us  shrewdly,  as  we  made  our  bows  and  courtesies, 
le  would  have  thought  that  she  was  studyiog  us  with  a  deep  io- 
cs t,  which  was  not  the  case. 

We  were  now  marstialled  out  to  the  tea-table,  where  we  cbilJnn 
d  our  plates  put  in  a  row  together,  and  were  waited  oo  with 
«equious  civility  by  Mrs.  Margery  and  another  equally  starched 
d  decorous  female,  who  was  the  attendant  of  Lady  Widgerj 
c  Flood  at  our  places  a  moment,  wtiile  the  lovely  old  lady,  raia. 
(  her  trembling  hand,  pronounced  the  words  of  the  customary 
loe ;  "  For  what  we  are  now  about  to  receive,  the  Lord  make 
truly  thankful."  Her  voice  trembled  as  she  epoke,  and  some' 
w  toe  impression  of  fragility  and  sancti.y  that  she  made  on  me 
oke  in  me  a  sirt  of  lender  awe  When  the  blessing  WM  over, 
;  maids  sealed  us,  aii.1  I  ha4  leisure  to  notict  the  entinlj  new 
tr<>  «lirul  me. 
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It  ins  all  conducted  wilh  an  inezpreuible  BUldiaMS  of  pn> 
priety,  and,  in  an  undefined  wnj,  the  impresalon  wu  prodnwd 
apon  my  mind  that  the  frail,  shiverj,  rather  thin  and  witherad 
little  being,  enveloped  in  a  tangle  of  black  eitk  wrapn,  ww  mmd^ 
thing  inexpressibly  sncred  and  eablime.  Ht»  Deborah  waitad 
on  her  constantly,  pressingly,  energetically  ;  and  the  dear,  bwmI 
old  white-haired  lady  tended  her  with  obaequioanLMS,  wbk^ 
like  everything  else  that  she  did,  was  lost  in  lovingneM;  and 
L«dy  LoCbrop,  to  me  the  moat  awe-inapirQg  of  the  female  rwe^ 
paled  her  iuuffectual  firex,  and  bowed  her  sacred  head  to  the 
rustJing  little  black  silk  bundle,  in  a  way  that  made  nw  inwaidly 
woniI<^r.  The  whole  scene  waa  so  different  from  the  wid?,  rough, 
noisy,  free-and-easy  democracy  of  my  grandmother'a  kitchen, 
that  I  felt  cruated  all  over  with  an  indefinite  stiffbeas  of  embar- 
raa-omeni,  as  if  I  had  been  dipped  in  an  alum-bath.  At  the  head 
of  the  table  there  was  an  old  silver  tea-urn,  looking  beaTj 
enough  to  have  the  weight  of  whole  generations  in  it,  into  whk^ 
at  the  moment  of  silling  down,  a  serious-visaged  waiting^iud 
dropped  a  red-hot  wei<:ht,  and  forthwith  the  iioiw  of  a  Tfeleat 
boiling  arose.  We  little  folks  looked  at  each  other  inqairii^y, 
but  said  nothing.  All  was  to  un  like  an  enchanted  palace.  "Dtt 
great,  mysterious  lea-um,  the  chiiscd  silver  tea-caddj,  tbe  pre- 
cise and  well-conaidered  movemeats  of  Miss  Deborah  aa  tbe 
rinsed  the  old  embossed  silver  teapots  in  the  boiling  water,  the 
(ndiu-chiua  cups  and  plates,  painted  with  the  family  initial!  and 
family  crt-st,  all  were  to  us  solemn  signs  and  symbols  (tf  thai 
u]>per  table-land  of  gentility,  into  which  we  were  fbrewamed  bj  i 
Aunt  Lois  we  were  to  enter.  | 

"There,"  said  Miss  Deborah,  with  emphasis,  a*  abe  poUKi    ' 
and  Landed  to  Lady  Widgery  a  cup  of  tea,  —  "  there  'a  aeme  of 
the  tea  that  my  brother  saved  at  the  time  of  that  i 
Boston  riot,  when  Boston  Harbor  was  floating  with  t 
His  cargo  was  rifled  in  the  most  scandalous  manner,  bat  be  wea 
out  in  a  boat  and  saved  some  at  the  risk  of  his  life  " 

Now  my  mo^t  sacred  and  enthusiastic  rememlwaiice  «m  if 
the  glow  uf  puirioiic  fervor  with  which,  seated  on  my  giaod 
lather's  knee,  I  hud  heard  the  particulars  of  that  erent  at  a  tint 
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wl«en  names  and  dates  and  dress,  and  time,  pla«e,  and  circam- 
Btance,  had  all  the  life  and  vividness  of  a  recent  transaction.  I 
cannot  describe  the  clarion  tones  in  which  Miss  Deborah  rung 
oot  the  word  disgracefuly  in  connection  with  an  event  which  had 
always  set  mj  blood  boiling  with  pride  and  patriotism.  Now,  as 
if  convicted  of  sheep-stealing,  I  felt  mjself  getting  red  to  the 
▼erj  tips  of  mj  ears. 

**  It  was  a  shameful  proceeding,"  sighed  Ladj  Widgery,  in  her 
pretty,  high-bred  tones,  as  she  pensively  stirred  the  amber  fluid 
in  her  teacup.  "  I  never  saw  Sir  Thomas  so  indignant  at  any 
thing  in  all  my  life,  and  I  *m  sure  it  gave  me  a  sick-headache 
for  three  days,  so  that  I  had  to  stay  shut  up  in  a  dark  room,  and 
9oald  n't  keep  the  least  thing  on  my  stomach.  What  a  mysteri- 
DOS  providence  it  is  that  such  conduct  should  be  suffered  to  lead 
to  success !  *' 

^  Well,"  said  Lady  Lothrop,  sipping  her  tea  on  the  other  side, 
^clouds  and  darkness  are  about  the  Divine  dispensations;  but 
tet  us  hope  it  will  be  all  finally  overruled  for  the  best." 

"O,  come,"  said  Miss  Debby,  giving  a  cheerful,  victorious 
erow  of  defiance  from  behind  her  teapots.  **  Dorothy  will  be 
down  on  us  with  the  tip-end  of  one  of  her  husband's  sermons, 
of  course.  Having  married  a  Continental  Congress  parson,  she 
^as  to  say  the  best  she  can ;  but  I,  Deborah  Kittery,  who  was 
jf^ver  yet  in  bondage  to  any  man,  shall  be  free  to  have  my  say 
to  the  end  of  my  days,  and  I  do  say  that  the  Continental  Con- 
gress is  an  abomination  in  the  land,  and  the  leaders  of  it,  if 
justice  had  been  done,  they  would  all  have  been  hanged  high  as 
Uaman ;  and  that  there  is  one  house  in  old  Boston,  at  the  North 
End,  and  not  far  from  the  spot  where  we  have  the  honor  to  be, 
where  King  George  now  reigns  as  much  as  ever  he  did,  and 
where  law  and  order  prevail  in  spite  of  General  Washington 
%nd  Mrs.  Martha,  with  her  court  and  train.  It  puts  me  out  of 
iJl  manner  of  patience  to  read  the  papers,  —  receptions  to  'em 
here,  there,  and  everywhere ;  —  I  «nould  like  to  give  'em  a  re- 
5cplion." 

^  Come,  come,  Deborah,  m}  child,  you  must  be  patient,**  said 
lb€  old  lady.  ''The  Lord's  ways  are  not  as  oar  ways.  H« 
CHOWS  what  is  best" 
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"  1  dare  ray  he  does,  mother,  hut  we  know  he  don  let  wU^od' 
aeia  triumph  to  ao  awful  extenL  I  thiok  mjvelf  he'!  gJTO 
(his  country  up." 

*'  Let  us  hope  not,"  g^id  the  mother,  fervently. 

"Just  louk  at  it,"  eaid  Miss  Deborah.  "Hu  not  this  B>iNl> 
able  rebellion  broken  up  the  true  Church  in  this  countiy  joat  h 
it  wu  getting  a  foothold?  has  it  not  shaken  hands  with  Fnock 
infidelity  7  Thomas  Jefierson  is  a  scoffing  infidel,  and  be  drafted 
their  old  Declaration  of  Independence,  which,  I  will  aay,  ia  tha 
most  abominable  and  blasphemous  document  that  ever  aitmcn 
dared  to  sigc." 

"  Bat  General  Washington  was  a  Churcbman,"  nid  Ladj 
Widgery,  "  and  they  were  always  very  careful  about  keeping  the 
feasts  and  fasta.  Why,  I  remember,  ia  the  old  times,  I  hate 
been  ihere  to  Eaet<^r  liolidiiya.  and  we  had  a  splendid  balL" 

>■  Well,  then,  if  he  was  in  the  true  Church,  to  much  the  wone 
for  him,"  siiid  Miss  Deborah.  "  Tliere  is  some  ezcase  for  men  ct 
Puritan  families,  because  their  siiceators  were  schiimatica  and  dia- 
organizers  to  begin  with,  and  came  orer  here  becauae  tfa^ 
didn't  like  to  submit  to  lawful  government.  For  mj  jmit,  I 
nave  always  been  ashamed  of  having  been  bom  here.  If  I'd 
been  coasuUed  I  should  have  given  my  voice  against  iL" 

"  Debby,  child,  how  you  do  talk  1 "  aaid  the  old  Uij, 

"  Well,  mother,  what  can  I  do  but  talk?  and  it'sap^lfl 
■hould  n't  be  allowed  to  do  that.  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I'd 
have  fotight ;  and,  if  I  could  have  mj  way  now,  I  'd  go  back  ta 
England  and  live,  where  there  *a  some  religion  and  w 


"I  don't  see,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  bnt  people  are  dcrfng  pretty 
well  under  the  new  govemmenL" 

"Indeed,  mother,  how  can  yon  know  anything  abont  Ut 
There  '»  a  perfect  reign  of  infidel'ty  and  immorality  bmmk 
Why,  look  here,  in  Bntiton  and  Cambridge  things  aie  going  jiri 
ax  you  might  think  they  would.  The  college  felloira  call  tlxu^ 
■etvoH  D'Alen;b<;rt,  Rous^au,  Voltaire,  and  ocher  French  beathcfl 
naniPB ;  and  there 's  Ellery  Davenport  1  just  look  at  him,—* 
aunc  striiight  down  from  gcr.crationB  of  Paritao  miniataii  tal 
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bM  n't  half  M  much  religion  aa  my  citt  there ;  for  Tom  does  know 
how  to  order  himself  lowly  and  revorenclj'  to  all  his  betten." 

H«re  Iherewaa  such  a  burst  of  pleading  feminine  eloquence  on 
all  hnnds  ts  showed  that  general  interest  which  oflen  pcrvadet 
the  female  breast  for  some  bright,  naughty,  wicked  prodigal 
ion.  L4tdy  Widgery  and  oW  Mrs.  Eittery  and  Lady  Lotbrop 
all  spoke  at  once.  "Indeed,  Miss  Deborah,"  —  "Come,  rume, 
Debby,"  —  "  You  are  loo  bad,  —  he  goes  to  church  with  m  som»- 
limes." 

"To  church,  does  he?"  said  Miu  Debby,  with  a  toasi  "atkd 
what  does  be  go  for?     Simply  to  ogle  the  girls." 

"  We  ahould  be  charitable  in  our  judgments,"  said  Lady  Widgery. 

"Especially  of  handsome  young  men,"  taid  Misa  Debby,  with 
■trong  irony.  "  You  all  know  he  does  n't  believe  as  much  at  m 
heathen.  They  say  he  reads  and  speaks  French  like  a  native,  and 
that  '3  all  I  want  to  know  of  anybody.  I  Ve  no  opinion  of  such 
people ;  a  good  honest  Christian  has  no  occasion  to  go  out  of  his 
own  lan^age,  and  when  he  does  you  may  be  pretty  sure  it  's  for 
DO  good." 

"  0,  come  now,  Deborab,  you  are  loo  sweeping  altogether," 
said  Lady  Lothrop ;  "  French  is  of  course  an  elegant  accompUsh- 

"  I  never  saw  any  good  of  the  French  language,  for  my  pan, 
1  must  confess,"  said  Miss  Debby,  "  nor,  for  that  matter,  of  the 
French  natioa  either;  they  eat  frogs,  and  break  the  Sabbath,  and 
tre  as  immoral  as  ibe  old  Canaanites.  It 's  justezactly  like  them 
to  aid  and  abet  ibis  unrighteous  rebellion.  They  always  hated 
England,  and  they  take  delight  in  massacres  and  rebellions,  and 
svery  kind  of  mi:ichier,  ever  since  ihe  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
n:ew.  Well,  well,  we  shall  see  what  '11  come  of  these  ungodly 
levellin;^  principles  in  timi!.  'All  men  created  free  and  equal, 
fonooth.  Just  think  of  that  1  clearly  against  the  church  cat^ 
eLism." 

"  Of  course  that  13  all  infldelily,"  said  Lady  Widgery,  confi. 
tottly.  "  Sir  Thomas  us;d  to  fay  it  whs  the  effect  oq  the  lower 
elaases  he  dreaded.  You  see  tbe»e  lower  classes  are  somcthiDs 
irendfvl ;  and  wha'  's  u>  keep  them  down  if  it  is  n't  religion?  at 
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Sir  Thomas  us«d  to  aay  when  he  dwajs  would  go  t>  cbincl 
Sundnyi.     He  Mt  iiuch  a  responsibility." 

"Well,"  Butd  &Lsa  Deborah,  "you  'II  >«e.  I  predict  wu  «ball 
■ee  the  time  whc-n  jour  butcher  and  your  baker,  and  yourcsadl^ 
Mick-maker  will  come  into  your  parlor  and  take  a  chair  as  ranj 
ta  if  they  were  yonr  equaln,  and  every  servant-maid  will  be 
thinking  she  must  have  a  silk  gown  like  her  miatreae.  Tltal  'i 
what  we  shall  gi-t  by  our  revolution." 

"  Put  let  us  hnpe  it  will  be  all  overruled  for  good,"  aaid  Lady 
Lochrop. 

"  O,  overruled,  overruled  !  "  said  Miss  Deborah.  "  Of  anris 
it  will  be  overruled.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  orerruled  fat 
good,  but  't  wau  a  great  dt-al  better  not  to  be  living  then  about 
tho^  time^"  Miss  Detiby's  voice  had  got  upon  so  high  a  keji 
vid  her  denunciations  began  to  be  so  terrifying^  that  the  dear 
old  lady  interposed. 

"Well,  children,  do  let's  loTC  one  another,  whatever  we  do," 
■he  Raid  ;  "  and,  Dcbhj,  you  must  n't  talk  »o  hard  about  Ellery, — 
he  's  your  cousin,  you  know." 

"  Be.'tideB,   my   dear,"  said  Lady  Widgery,  "  great 
should  be  made  for  his  domestic  misfortunes." 

"  1  don't  see  why  a  man  need  turn  infidel  and  rebel 
hi.4  wife  has  turned  out  a  madwoman,"  said  Miss  Debby  [  "  what 
did  he  marry  her  fur  ?  " 

"  O  my  dear,  it  wai  a  family  arrangement  to  nnite  the  two 
properties,"  suid  Lady  Widgery.  '*  You  see  all  the  great  Ptam 
point  estates  came  in  through  her,  but  then  she  was  quite  ahotk- 
ing,  —  very  peculiar  always,  but  afler  her  marriage  bflr  tempec 
was  dreadful,  —  it  made  poor  Ellery  miseisble,  and  drove  Um 
from  home ;  it  really  was  a  mercy  when  it  broke  oat  into  nil 
msanity,  so  that  Ihey  could  shut  her  up.  I've  alwaji  had  gMt 
tendcrrjess  for  Ellery  on  that  account." 

"  Of  course  you  have,  because  you  're  a  lady.  Did  I  am 
know  a  ludy  yet  ital  did  n't  like  Kllery  Davenport,  and  «m  n 
ready  t-i  po  to  the  stake  for  him  ?  For  my  part  I  hate  him,  b* 
nusc,  ,tf[cr  all,  he  humhugs  me,  and  will  make  me  like  him  il 
tpiie  cf  myself,     i  have  to  witch  and  pray  agunit  bim  aJI  Un 
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And  aa  if,  bj  tiie  odd  law  of  altrnction  which  lia-o  giYtn  biMb 
So  tb«  proverb  tbat  somebodj  is  always  nearest  when  you  am 
talking  aloQt  him,  at  thi^  moment  the  dining-room  door  wai 
ihrown  0|>en.  and  th?  old  mao-tervant  announced  "  Colonel  £tlerf 
D»iTen|)Ort." 

"  Colonel  I  "  said  Miss  Debby,  with  a  frown  and  an  Mcent  of 
coDtempt.  "  How  often  most  I  tell  Hawkins  not  to  U!«  thoM 
titl«  of  (bs  old  rebel  mob  armyF  Insubordioatton  is  beginning 
CO  creep  in,  I  can  sec." 

These  words  wtra  lost  in  the  bustle  of  lh«  entrance  of  one  oa 
wboo),  aRer  listening  to  all  the  past  conversation,  we  children 
looked  with  very  round  eyes  of  attention.  What  we  saw  was 
a  tall,  graceful  young  man,  whose  air  and  movements  gave  a 
Kingular  impre^Bion  of  Iwth  li^^htneas  and  strength.  He  carried 
his  head  on  his  shoulders  niih  a  jaunty,  slightly  haughty  air, 
like  that  of  a  ihorough-bred  young  horse,  and  there  was  quality 
and  breeding  in  every  movement  of  bis  body.  He  was  dressed 
m  the  impoiiing  and  picturei^iue  fashion  of  those  times,  with  a 
(light  military  suggestion  in  its  arrangements.  His  hair  was 
powdered  to  a  dazzling  whiteness,  and  brushed  off  his  low 
Greek  forehead,  and  the  powder  gave  that  peculiar  effect  to 
J)e  eye  and  complexion  which  was  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
Iraits  of  that  style  of  costume.  His  eyes  were  of  a  deep  violet 
bine,  and  of  that  lively,  flashing  brilliancy  which  a  paintei  coulc 
only  represent  by  double  lights.  They  seemed  to  throw  out  light 
like  diamonds.  He  entered  the  room  bowing  and  smiling  with 
tbe  gay  good-bumor  of  one  sure  of  pleasing.  A.i  inspiring  sort 
ef  cheerfulnLss  came  in  with  him,  that  seemed  to  illuminate  tbs 
room  like  a  whole  stream  of  sunshine.  In  short,  he  fully  jaslifled 
Ul  Miss  Deborah's  fears. 

In  a  moment  he  had  taken  a  rapid  aurrey  of  the  party;  b* 
bad  kt'«ed  the  hand  of  the  dear  old  lady ;  he  had  complimented 
Lady  Widgery;  he  bad  inquired  with  effusion  after  the  health  of* 
Parson  Lothrop,  and  ended  all  by  an  adroit  attempt  to  kiss  MIm 
Deborah's  hand,  whici  earned  him  a  smart  little  cuff  from  thai 
'j4mTy  belligerent. 

-  No  rebels  aUowed  on  these  premtsea,"  said  Min  Debby,  tern 
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"  On  mj  aonl,  coasin,  70U  forget  that  peace  hu  b«ea  declared," 
he  said,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair  with  a  nimeh^ilaHt  freedna 

"PedMl  not  in  our  house.  /  have  n't  aarrendend,  if  Lord 
Comwallis  has,"  said  Misd  Debbj, "  and  I  coouder  you  aa  tin 

**  Well,  Debbf,  ws  must  love  our  enemies,"  said  the  old  ladj, 
hii  a  pleading  tone, 

•Certainly  you  must,"  he  replied  qnii^y;  "and  beral'n 
eome  to  Boston  on  purpose  to  go  to  church  with  you  hnmonow." 

"That's  right,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  I  always  knew 
you'd  come  into  right  ways  at  last." 

"  O,  there  are  hopes  of  me,  certainly,"  be  said ;  "  if  the  gratlei 
lez  will  only  remember  their  mission,  and  be  guardiao  angel^  1 
think  I  sliull  be  saved  in  the  end." 

"You  mean  that  you  are  going  to  wait  on  pretty  Iiiarie  Cabot 
to  church  to-morrow,"  said  Mis^  Debby;  "that^  about  all  tht 
religion  there  is  in  it." 

"  Mine  is  the  religion  of  beauty,  fair  cousin,"  said  he.  "  Ifl 
bad  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  apostles,  I  should  ban 
put  at  least  one  article  to  that  effect  into  our  highly  reapedabls 
■reed." 

"Eltery  Davenport,  you  are  a  scoffer." 

"  What,  I  ?  because  1  believe  in  the  beautiful  ?  Wbat  is  good- 
ness but  beauty?  and  what  is  em  but  bad  taste?  I  oonld  pnn 
it  to  you  out  of  my  {.'ramlfatliur  Edwards's  works,  pamim, 
and  I  think  nobotly  in  New  England  would  dispute  him." 

"  I  don't  know  unything  about  him,"  said  Miss  Debby,  wilb  • 
loss.    ''  lie  was  n't  in  the  Church." 

"  Mere  matter  of  position,  cousin.  Could  n't  very  well  bl 
when  the  Church  was  a  ihou^iand  miles  across  the  water ;  bat  ha 
lived  and  died  a  stanch  loyalist,  —  an  aristocrat  in  the  tsit 
marrow  of  his  bones,  as  anybody  may  see.  The  whole  of  U* 
'lytem  resis  on  the  undisputed  right  of  big  folks  to  eftt  up  Ullk 
folks  in  {iroporiion  to  their  bigness,  and  tba  Creator,  bein| 
l>igrresi  i)f  all,  is  dispensed  from  all  obligation  to  aeek  any 
tbin^r  hut  his  own  glory.  Here  you  have  tbe  lootHloctrine  rf 
fhft  divine  rioht  of  kings  and  nobles,  who  have  only  to  folks 
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A»r  Maker's  example  in  tbeir  several  spheres,  u  bis  blessed 
Uajesty  Eing  George  has  of  Ute  been  doing  with  his  Ainericu 
colonies,  ir  he  had  got  the  treatise  on  true  riKiie  by  heart,  be 
Bould  not  have  carried  out  its  principles  better." 

"  Well,  now,  I  never  knew  that  there  wm  so  mtidk  good  iu 
Preeident  Edwards  berore,"  said  Ladj  Widgery,  with  umplioitj. 
"J  must  get  mj  maid  to  read  me  that  treatise  some  time." 

"  Do,  madam,"  said  Ellery.  "  I  think  you  will  find  it  exactly 
kdapted  to  your  habits  of  thought,  and  extremely  Boothing." 

"  It  will  be  a  nice  thing  for  her  to  read  me  to  sleep  with,"  uid 
Lady  Widgery,  innocently. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Ellery,  with  an  indescribablfl  mocking 
light  in  his  great  blue  eyes. 

For  my  own  part,  having  that  strange,  vibrating  suscep^ 
ibility  of  constitution  which  I  have  described  as  making  me 
peculiarly  impressible  by  the  moral  sphere  of  othera,  I  felt  in 
the  presence  of  this  man  a  singular  and  punfol  contf^t  of  at* 
traction  and  repulsion,  such  as  one  might  imagine  to  be  produoeil 
by  the  near  approach  of  some  beautiful  hut  dangerous  animaL 
His  singular  grace  and  brilliancy  awoke  in  me  an  undefined  an- 
t^onism  akin  to  antipathy,  and  yet,  as  if  nnder  some  enchant- 
ment, I  could  not  keep  isy  eyes  off  from  him,  and  eagerly  lis- 
tened to  everything  that  he  had  to  say. 

With  that  quick  insight  into  human  natora  which  enabled  him, 
IS  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  to  catch  the  reflex  of  every  impression 
which  he  made  on  any  human  being,  he  surveyed  the  row  of 
wide-open,  wondering,  admiring  eyes,  which  followed  him  at  our 
tnd  of  the  table. 

"  Aba,  what  have  we  here  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  advanced  and  Uid 
bis  hand  on  my  head.  I  shuddered  and  ehocA  it  off  with  a  feal* 
lug  of  pain  and  dislike  amounting  to  hatred. 

"  How  now,  my  little  man  ?  ?•  he  said ;  "  what  's  the  matter 
here  ?  "  and  then  he  turned  to  Tna.  "  Here 's  a  little  lady  will 
be  more  gradous,  I  know,"  and  he  stooped  and  attemitted  to  kije 
k..- 

The  little  lady  drew  her  heai  bacA  and  repulsed  him  with  the 
#i|piitT  of  a  young  princeM. 
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"  Upoa  my  wend  "  be  said,  "  we  leum  the  tricks  of  oor  ImM 
Mrly,  don't  we?  Pardon  me,  petile  madenKn^elle,"  he  snid  h  he 
retreated,  laughing.     "  So  joa  don't  like  to  be  kiaeed  F  " 

"Only  by  proper  penom,"  said  Tina,  with  that  demon 
fnrity  which  she  could  at  tjmes  h>  whimsically  auume,  but  mo^ 
ing  wiih  the  words  a  long  nuschievous  flash  froin  under  hv 
downcast  eyelaiihea. 

"  Upon  my  word,  if  there  ia  n't  one  that  'a  perfect  in  Holksr 
Eve's  cateohUm  at  an  early  age,"  said  Ellery  Davenport 
'  Young  lady,  I  hope  for  a  better  acquaintance  with  you  ooe  ti 
the»e  days." 

"  Come  Ellery,  let  the  cliild  atone,"  said  Miss  Debby;  "why 
*houl<l  you  be  leacLiug  all  ilie  girls  to  be  forward?  If  yon  ni^ 
cice  htfr  so  oiucli  alie  will  be  vain." 

"  That 's  pdst  prayiii»  for.  miyhow,"  snid  he,  looking  with  id> 
minition  at  tli6  dimpling,  sparkling  face  of  Tina,  who  evidently  WM 
dying  to  answer  him  back.  "  Don't  you  see  the  monkey  has  bm 
quiver  full  of  arrows  P  "  he  said.    "  Do  let  her  try  her  infant  hod 

But  Misi)  Debby,  eminently  proper,  rose  immediately,  and 
broke  up  the  lea-table  session  by  proposing  ai^umroent  to  As 

After  this  we  had  family  prayers,  the  maid-oervanU  snd  maa* 
tei-vant  being  cslle<l  in  and  ranged  in  decorous  order  on  s  befMh 
that  stootl  prepared  for  exactly  ihiiC  occa'^ion  in  ■  comer  of  tkt 
room.  Miaa  Deborah  pkcud  a  stand,  with  a  great  quarto  editisi 
of  th;  Bible  and  prsyer-book,  before  her  mother,  and  the  oU 
uidy  lead  in  a  trembling  voice  the  p.<alm,  the  epistle,  and  ihs  , 
eoBpel  lor  Easier  evening,  and  then,  all  kneeling,  the  eveni^ 
prayerth  The  Hound  of  her  tremulous  voice,  and  tlie  bewity  of  ik 
prayers  iheuietlves.  which  I  vaguely  felt,  impressed  dm  mo  mud 
tliat  I  vrvpU  without  knowing  prhy,  as  one  sometimes  does  al 
pl3'n[i\e  music.  One  thing  in  parti i^ulsr  filled  me  with  a  sol- 
emn lurpri.'-e ;  and  (but  wan  the  prayers  which  I  had  never  \tKaxi 
bt-rorf,  lor  "Tlie  Royal  Family  of  England."  The  iremMinf 
ro)t.-e  rose  to  ftrvent  cli-amess  on  the  word^s  "  We  bbtieedi  Tb>^ 
with    Th;   favor,   to  behold  our  most   Sovereign    Lovd,   Ki| 
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Genr^,  &nd  so  replenish  him  wiih  the  grace  of  Thy  Holj  S|iirit, 
that  he  may  alway  incline  toThy  will,  and  walk  in  Thy  way.  Ert- 
due  him  pleateously  with  heavenly  gif^s,  grant  him  in  faeallb 
and  wealth  long  to  live,  itrengthen  him  that  he  may  Tan()uiBb 
md  overcome  all  his  enemiea,  and  finally  after  this  life  may 
MtAiD  everlasting  joy  and  felicity,  through  Jesus  Christ  oar 
Lorf." 

The  loud  "  Amen  "  from  MJM  Debby  which  followed  thta, 
kcanily  chonissed  as  it  was  by  the  well-taught  man-eerrant  mod 
maid-eervant9,  might  have  done  any  king's  heart  good.  For  mj 
part,  I  was  loat  in  astonishment ;  and  when  the  prayer  followed 
"  fur  the  gracious  Queen  Char'olte,  their  Royal  Highnessee, 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  end 
all  the  Royal  Family,"  my  confusion  of  mind  was  at  \U  heighL 
All  these  unknown  personages  were  to  be  endued  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  enriched  with  heavenly  grace,  and  brought  to  an  ereilaul* 
tng  kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  I  must  confess 
that  all  I  bad  heard  of  them  previously,  in  my  education,  bad 
not  prepared  me  to  see  the  prqpriety  of  any  peculiar  cel&slial 
arrangements  in  their  iavor ;  but  ihe  sweet  and  solemn  awe  in> 
ipired  by  the  trembling  voice  which  pleaded  went  a  long  way 
towards  making  me  feel  as  if  there  moat  huve  been  a  great  mis- 
take in  my  bringing  up-hiiherio. 

When  the  circle  rose  from  their  knees,  Ellery  Davenport  said 
to  Miss  Deliby,  "  It's  a  pity  the  king  of  England  could  n't  know 
what  sianch  supporiers  he  has  in  Boston." 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  the  old  lady,  ■*  why  they  won't  let  us  hava 
that  prayer  read  in  churches  now  t  it  can't  do  any  hnrm," 

"  I  don't,  either,"  said  Ellery.  "  For  my  part,  I  don't  know  any 
one  who  need.'  prayin;;  for  more  than  the  King  of  England  ;  bnl 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  don't  appear  to  have  been  answered 
in  bi.t  case.  If  be  had  been  ip  the  slightest  degree  'endowed 
with  heavenly  gifU,'  he  needn't  have  lost  these  American  colth 

"  Comi!.  Ellery,  cone  of  your  profane  talk,"  said  Uiss  Debbji 
'fou  doc't  believe  in  anything  good." 
*On  iLe  contrary,  1  always  insist  on  MeiDg  the  |ood  txAifv  I 
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believe ;  I  should  believe  in  prater,  if  I  Mw  any  good  come 
from  It." 

"  For  ahame,  Ellerj,  when  cliildren  are  listeniDg  to  jaa  I  "  aaid 
Mis9  Debby.  "  But  come,  my  little  folks,"  she  added,  risiiig 
briskly,  "  it 's  time  for  theae  little  ejee  to  be  ehuL" 

The  deu  old  lady  called  us  all  to  her,  and  kiwed  ns  "  good 
Dight,"  laying  her  hand  gently  on  our  heads  as  she  did  la  I 
Mt  the  peacerul  influence  of  that  hand  go  tbroo^  mm  Uk»  aw^ 
«id  in  henodictioD  evfo  in  my  dreama. 
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CHAPTER    XXY. 

BA8TBB   8UNDAT. 

FOR  A  marvel,  even  in  the  stormy  clime  of  Boston,  cor  Em 
ter  Sunday  was  one  of  those  celestial  days  which  seemf 
tike  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  Revelations,  to  come  straight 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  to  show  us  mortals  what  the 
upper  world  may  be  like.  Our  poor  old  Mother  Boston  has 
now  and  then  such  a  day  given  to  her,  even  in  the  uncertain 
•pring-time  ;  and  when  all  her  bells  ring  together,  and  the 
old  North  Church  chimes  her  solemn  psalm-tunes,  and  all 
the  people  in  their  holiday  garments  come  streaming  out  to- 
wards the  churches  of  every  name  which  line  her  streets,  it 
seems  as  if  the  venerable  dead  on  Copps  Hill  must  dream 
pleasantly,  for  **  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord," 
and  even  to  this  day,  in  dear  old  Boston,  their  works  do  follow 
them. 

At  an  early  hour  we  were  roused,  and  dressed  ourselves  with 
the  most  anxious  and  exemplary  care.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
hfe  I  looked  anxiously  in  the  looking-glass,  and  scanned  with 
some  solicitude,  as  if  it  had  been  a  third  person,  the  little  being 
who  called  himself  *^  I."  I  saw  a  pair  of  great  brown  eyes,  a  face 
rather  thin  and  pale,  a  high  forehead,  and  a  great  profusion  of 
dark  curls,  —  the  combing  out  of  which,  by  the  by,  was  one  of 
the  morning  trials  of  my  life.  In  vain  Aunt  Lois  had  cut  them 
tjif  repeatedly,  in  the  laudable  hope  that  my  hair  would  grow 
Kit  Straight.  It  seemed  a  more  inextricable  mat  at  each 
•hearing ;  but  as  Harry's  flaxen  poll  had  the  same  peculiarity, 
we  consoled  each  other,  wnile  we  labored  at  our  morning 
y)ilet. 

Down  in  the  sunny  parlor,  a  little  before  breakfast  was  #n  the 
lable,  we  walked  about  softly  with  oor  hands  behind  us,  lest 
8a tan.  who  we  were  assured  had  always  some  mischief  ^1  for 

ff 
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idle  handt)  t;  do,  shontd  entice  lis  into  touching  some  of  tiw  mmaj 
surio'js  articles  wliich  we  gazed  upon  now  for  the  fint  tim& 
There  was  the  picture  of  a  very  handsome  ^oung  man  over  tin 
maniel-piece,  and  beneath  it  hung  a  soldier's  aword  in  a  laip 
loop  of  black  crape,  a  significant  symbol  of  the  last  great  icriaw 
which  had  overshadowed  the  household.  On  one  side  of  Iba 
inoT,  framed  and  glazed,  was  a  large  coat  of  arms  of  the  lEOaj  ^ 
fiunily,  worked  in  chenille  and  erohroidery,  —  the  labor  of  Mm 
Deborah's  hands  during  the  course  of  her  earljr 
other  places  on  tlie  walls  hung  oil  paintings  of  tbe 
ler  of  the  mansion,  and  of  the  present  venerable 
was  in  the  glow  of  early  youth.  Thej  were  evidentlj  painted 
by  a  not  unskilful  hund,  and  their  eyes  always  following  na  U 
we  moved  about  the  room  gave  us  the  impression  of  being  over- 
looked, even  while  as  yet  there  was  nobody  else  in  the  apaitmnL 
Conspicuously  hung  on  one  side  of  the  room  woa  a  oopj'  i>f  OM 
of  the  Vandyck  portraits  of  Charles  the  First,  with  his  lacQ  mff 
and  peaked  beard.  Underneath  this  was  a  printed  docunent 
framed  and  glazed  ;  and  I,  who  was  always  drawn  to  read  aaj 
thing  that  could  be  read,  stationed  myself  oppoaite  to  it  and  ba 
gau  reading  aloud  :  — 

"  The  Twelve  Good  Rules  of  the  Most  Blessed  UarlTr,  King 
Charles  First,  of  Ble:^^ed  Memory." 

I  was  reading  these  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  when  Hiss  Dafabf 
sntered  the  room.  She  stopped  and  listened  to  me,  with  m  tem 
tenance  beaming  with  approbation. 

"  Go  on,  sonny ! "  she  said,  coming  up  behind  me,  with  an  ip 
p-Dving  nod,  when  I  blushed  and  stopped  on  aetang  bar.     "  Rsii  is 
them  througli ;  those  are  good  rules  for  a  man  to  Bum  his  tt  i^ 
ty.- 

I  wish  I  could  remember  now  what  these  so  Ja^iifyfimmi 
rules  were.  The  few  that  I  can  recall  are  not  especially  in  m 
sordance  witii  the  genius  of  our  modern  times.     Ibftj  htffn  ^ 

"ItI.    Profane  qo  Divine  Ordinancea. 

"Xd.    Touch  no  Stale  Matter. 

"Sd.     Pick  no  Quarrels. 

"  4ih.    Maintain  no  ill  Opiniona." 
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Hera  mj  memoiy  tuils  me,  but  I  remember  that,  stimulated 
by  MIm  Deborah's  approbation,  I  did  commit  the  whole  of  tbem 
lo  memory  at  the  time,  and  repeated  them  with  a  ivadineM  aad 
fluency  which  drew  upon  me  warm  commendations  from  the  deai 
old  lady,  and  in  fact  from  all  in  the  home,  though  Etiery  DsTeiH 
port  did  Hurug  his  iboulders  contumacionsly  and  give  a  son  ot 
■oppresaed  whistle  of  dissent. 

"  If  we  had  minded  those  rules,"  he  taid,  "  we  ahonld  n't  b* 
wbere  we  are   now." 

"  No,  indeed,  you  would  n't ;  the  more 's  the  pity  you  did  n't," 
wid  Hiss  Debby.  "  If  I  'd  had  the  bringing  of  you  np,  yoo 
sbonid  be  learning  things  like  that,  instead  of  trumpery  Frenob 
and  democratic  nonsense." 

**  Speaking  of  PreDch,"  said  Ellery,  "  I  declare  I  forgot  a 
package  of  gloves  that  I  brought  over  especially  for  you  and 
Annty  here,  —  the  Tery  best  of  Paris  kid." 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  bringing  them, 
cousin,"  said  Miss  Deborah,  coldly.  "  Whatever  others  may  do, 
I  tniBl  /never  shall  be  left  lo  put  a  French  glove  on  my  hand^ 
They  may  be  all  very  fine,  no  doubt,  but  English  gloves,  made 
Dnder  her  Majesty's  sanction,  will  always  be  good  enough  for  mn" 

"  O,  well,  in  that  case  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  presenting 
tbem  to  Lady  Lothrop,  unless  her  principles  should  be  equally 
rigid." 

"  I  dare  say  Dorothy  will  take  them,"  said  Miss  Deborah. 
'  When  a  woman  has  married  a  Continental  parson,  what  car. 
,cu  expect  of  her  ?  hut,  for  tm/  part,  I  should  feel  that  I  dis- 
booored  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  enter  it  with  gloves  on  made 
by  thma  atheistical  French  people.  The  fact  is,  we  mu>t  pu 
■  stop  to  worldly  conformities  somewhere." 

"  And  yon  draw  the  line  at  French  gloves,"  said  EUery, 

"  No,  indeed,"  hM  Miss  Deborah  ;  "  by  no  means  Frrnd 
|[k>ve8.  French  novels,  French  philosophy,  and,  above  ali, 
French  morals,  or  rather  want  of  morals,  —  t/iete  are  what  I  gt 
igainat.  Cousin  Ellery." 

So  saying.  Miss  Dibby  led  the  way  to  the  breakfast-tabla,  with 
an  air  of  the  most  martial  a^d  det«rmined  moral  principle. 
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I  remember  only  one  otlier  incident  of  that  morning  bofon  wt 
went  lo  cliurcb.  The  dear  old  ladj  had  seemed  sensiblj  affeded 
by  tbi;  levity  with  which  Ellory  Davenport  genemllj  §poke  upofl 
Mireil  >Lihjc(-L'=,  a:id  disturbtd  by  her  daughter's  confidant  MaeP- 
tion:!  of  his  iiiiidel  ^eDtiment^.  So  ehe  administered  to  him  U 
adinoDition  in  her  dkq  way.  A  liitle  before  chnrch-tiiae  aba  wm 
lifting  on  the  Mfa,  reading  in  her  great  Bible  spread  out  oo  tfat 
table  before  her. 

"  EUery,"  she  said,  "  come  here  and  sit  down  by  ma.  C  TnM 
you  to  read  me  thin  text" 

"  Certainly,  Auniy,  by  all  means,"  he  eaid,  as  he  aeatad  hin^ 
■eir  by  her.  bent  his  handsome  head  over  the  book,  and,  fblknriB| 
the  lead  of  her  trembling  Hnger,  read  :  — 

''  And  thou,  Solnmon,  my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  Ifaf 
falliers,  and  serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart  and  a  willing  mind. 
II'  tiiou  seek  him.  he  will  be  found  of  thee,  but  if  thoa  fonaki 
him,  he  will  east  thee  off  forever." 

"  Kllery."  ^^he  said,  with  trembling  earnestness,  "  think  of  tfaa^ 
my  lioy.     0  F^IIery,  remember ! " 

He  luroed  and  kissed  her  hand,  and  there  certainlj  were  Cms 
in  hi."  eyes.  "  Auniy,"  he  said,  "you  must  pray  for  mo  ;  I  a^ 
be  a  good  boy  one  of  these  days,  who  knows  ?  " 

There  was  no  more  preaching,  and  no  more  said ;  she  on^ 
held  his  band,  lookeil  lovingly  at  him,  and  stroked  his  forebeadi 
**  Tlier<t  have  been  a  great  many  good  people  amoog  jov 
fathers.  Ellery." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  said. 

At  this  moment  Kliss  Dubby  came  in  with  the  sammooi  li 
cburi'li.  The  family  carriiige  came  round  for  the  old  ladj,  b« 
we  were  belter  [ili^ased  to  walk  up  the  street  under  oodtc^  of 
Ellery  Davenport,  who  made  himself  quite  delightful  to  oi 
Tinu  olialiiiali'Iy  ri'fiir-ed  t'l  lake  his  hand,  and  insisted  upon  walk 
■Eg  only  with  Harry,  tliiiu;,'h  Irom  time  lo  time  she  cast  glaacM 
Bl  liini  <ivt;r  her  ^llnnl^l^■^,  and  he  called  her  "a  little  chip  <tf 
oiDiher  Kve's  Mot^k,"  —  at  which  she  profeased  to  feel  gtM 
lD>l:<!ilallou. 

The  n.'sder  may  remember  my  deacriptioo  of  oar 
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V  at  Olltowc,  and  thererore  will  not  wonder  tliat  the  arclu- 
.re  of  ibe  Olii  Norih  Hud  its-  Bolemn-sounding  chimi;^,  iliougb 
lO  means  remurktible  compared  witli  Eiirojieaa  uhurcbet, 
kred  (o  UB  a  vbion  of  wonder.  We  fnzed  with  deliglited 
at  ihe  chancel  and  ttie  aliar,  with  iheir  masEiTu  drapcriei 
■imson  looped  back  with  heavy  gcJd  cord  and  taasek,  aai 
iliag  a  cloud  of  little  vinged  cherubs,  whereat  Tina's  ejtm 
'  large  with  awe.  as  if  fhn  had  seen  a  vision.  Above  thia 
1  was  a  mystical  Hebrew  word  emblazoned  ill  a  golden 
while  around  the  galleries  of  the  bouse  wer«  marTOllona 
colored  ttiaiuelies  of  angels  blowing  long  golden  trum- 
Th^e  Ogures  had  been  taken  from  a  privateer  and 
iuted  lo  the  cliurch  by  a  British  mna-of-war,  and  no  child 
saw  them  would  ever  forget  them.  Then  there  was  thn 
n,  who^^e  wonderful  sounds  were  beard  by  me  for  tbe  first 
in  my  life.  There  was  also  an  indefinable  impre.~Bion  of 
ly  people  (bat  wonibipped  there.  They  all  seemed  to  m* 
Lady  Loihrop,  rusding  iu  silks  and  brocades;  with  gentle- 
like Cnplain  Brown,  in  scarlet  cloaks  and  powdered  hair, 
a  crowded  bouse  by  any  means,  but  a  well-ordered  and  se- 
iew,  who  perforiued  all  tbe  responses  and  evolutions  oC  the 
ce  wilh  iiurnaculnle  propriety.  I  was  struck  with  every  one's 
ling  and  bowing  tbe  bead  on  taking  a  seat  in  tbe  church; 
gay  Ellery  Diivunport  knelt  down  and  hid  his  face  in 
lat,  though  what  he  did  it  for  was  a  matter  of  some  specQ- 
1  with  us  afterward.  Miss  Debby  look  me  under  her 
al  supervision.  She  gave  me  a  prayer-book,  found  the 
s  for  me,  and  took  me  up  and  down  with  her  through  the 
e  service,  giving  ber  respon9«9  in  sucb  loud,  clear,  and  U]er< 
tones  as  entir<;ty  tu  acquit  hurself  of  her  share  of  responsH 
■  in  tlie  matter.  Tbe  "  tr'ic  Church  "  ret-eived  uo  detriment, 
r  as  she  was  concerned.  I  whh  most  especially  edified  and 
Uhed  bj  liifl  deap  courtesies  which  she  and  several  dislin- 
ird-looking  ladies  made  at  tbe  name  of  ihe  Saviour  in  the 
il  1  so  much  sii,  tliat  bIi<;  was  obliged  to  tap  me  on  the  head 
idicate  U>  me  my  one  part  in  that  portion  of  tbe  Chorcb 
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I  wa?  BDipriM>d  to  observe  that  Harrj  appeared  petfbctlj 
familiar  with  the  reremony  i  an<l  Lady  Lothrop,  who  had  bin 
ander  Iter  partiitular  Burvi'illanr«,  looked  on  with  wouder  am! 
afiprobalioii,  as  lie  quietly  opened  trw  prayer-book  and  weid 
th.-uui;h  thi.  service  with  ptrf't'ct  regularity.  Tina,  who  aiood 
hetween  Ellery  Duvtinport  and  the  old  lady,  Reemed,  lo  till  tb( 
truth,  much  too  conseiouii  of  the  amused  attention  with  akk^ 
he  was  re<;anJitig  her  little  movements,  notwithstaodiiig  ths 
kindly  eBbrts  of  her  venerable  guardian  to  guide  her  thruu^ 
Ihe  aervioe.  Slie  resolutely  refund  to  allow  him  to  aaBist  her, 
half-t'jrning  lier  back  u)ion  him,  but  slyly  watching  bim  fran 
under  l»er  long  eyelashes,  in  a  way  that  aSbrded  him  great 

The  ^ermon  whidi  followed  the  prayers  was  of  the  moat  dron- 
in;;  and  sleepy  kind.  Uut  a^  it  whs  dispensed  bj  a  r^ulvly 
ordained  succesKor  of  the  Apostles,  Bliss  Deborah,  though 
ordinarily  the  shrewilKst  and  sharpest  of  womankind,  and  cer- 
tainly cupable  of  preailiirig  a  aermon  far  more  to  the  potm 
herself,  sat  bolt  upright  and  listened  Id  all  those  slumberooi 
platitudes  with  the  most  revereniiiil  attention. 

It  yet  remains  a  my.steiy  to  my  mind,  how  a  church  which  i» 
tains  such  a  stimulating!  an<l  inspiring  liturgy  etmU  bawe  sncli 
drowsy  pn.-Hcliing,  —  lioiv  men  could  go  through  with  the  "Ta 
Deam,"  and  the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  without  one  thrill  of  u 
spiraliun,  or  one  lili  above  the  dust  of  earth,  and,  afler  utterin| 
word»  which  one  would  think  might  narm  the  frozen  heart  flf 
tfie  very  dond.  settle  sleepily  down  into  the  quietest  oommouptaoa. 
Sucli,  however,  has  been  the  sin  of  ritualism  in  all  daya,  ptio- 
cijiHlIy  bemuse  human  nature  is,  above  all  thinga,  luj,  aiii 
oeeJi  lo  be  tliorned  and  goiided  up  those  heights  where  it  oogU 
to  fly. 

Ilurrv  micl  I  both  hiid  a  very  nice  little  nap  during  sennoO' 
tinin,  wli  li'  l-'lleiy  Oiivi-iijiort  innde  a  rabbit  of  his  pocket-hani* 
ker.'lii'f  1>y  wity  of  ]>u.ving  his  court  to  Tina,  who  «U  abylj 
^'fijihti-^  Hml  Uiokiii);  ut  him. 

Mwv  tht:  ^ervict.'H  came  ihe  Kiister  dinner,  to  which,  u  a  grak 
piivilcge,  we  were  admitted  from  first  to  laat;  althon^  ehildrtf 
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m  thoee  da/s  were  h-Ad  to  belong  strictly  to  the  dessert,  and  oui/ 
name  in  with  the  nuts  and  raisins.  I  remember  Ellery  l>iven- 
port  seemed  to  be  the  life  of  the  table,  and  kept  everybody 
laughing.  He  seemed  particularly  fond  of  rousing  up  Miss 
Debby  to  those  rigorous  and  ecergetic  statements  concerning 
Church  and  King  which  she  delivered  with  such  freedom. 

**  I  don*t  know  how  we  are  any  of  us  to  get  to  heaven  now,* 
be  said  to  Mis=  Debby.  '*  Supposing  I  wanted  to  be  confirmed, 
there  is  n';  i*  bishop  in  America.'* 

"Well,  don't  you  think  they  will  send  one  over?"  said  Lady 
Widgery,  with  a  face  of  great  solicitude. 

"  Two,  madam ;  it  would  take  two  in  ordei^  to  start  the  Buoces- 
Bion  in  America.  The  apostolic  electricity  cannot  come  down 
through  one." 

"  I  heard  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  negotiating  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,"  said  Lady  Lothrop. 

"Yes,  but  they  are  not  in  the  best  humor  toward  as  over 
there,"  said  Ellery.  "  Tou  know  what  Franklin  wrote  back, 
don't  you?" 

"  No,"  said  Lady  Widgery  ;  "what  was  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  he  found  Canterbury  &  Co.  rather  hufiy,  and 
lomewhat  on  the  high-and-mighty  order  with  him,  and,  being  a 
democratic  American,  he  did  n't  like  it.  So  he  wrote  over  that 
be  did  n't  see,  for  his  part,  why  anybody  that  wanted  to  preach 
the  Gospel  could  n't  preach  it,  without  sending  a  thousand  miles 
teross  the  water  to  ask  leave  of  a  cross  old  gentleman  at  Caoter« 
bury." 

A  shocked  expression  went  round  the  table,  and  Miss  Debby 
drew  herself  up.  '*  That's  what  I  call  a  profane  remark,  Ellery 
Da'^f  nport,"  shs  said. 

•*  I  did  n't  raakd  it,  you  understand." 

^  Ng»  dear,  you  did  n't,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  Of  coorse  yon 
woald  n't  say  ijuch  a  thing." 

*'  Of  course  I  should  n*t,  A  urty,  —  O  no  I  'm  only  concerned 
lo  know  how  I  shall  be  confirmed,  if  ever  I  want  to  be.  Do 
foa  think  there  really  is  no  other  way  to  heaven,  Miss  Debby? 
Now,  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  won'^  re;^nt,  and  I  da  — 
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if  bewoa't  send  »  bUhop,  and  I  beoomAKgiMdChriitUa,— donl 
jau  think  now  the  Church  might  opeo  the  door  •  little  end 

"  Why,  of  course,  Ellery,"  said  Lad;  Lothrop.  "  W«  b^«M 
that  many  good  ^.eople  will  be  saved  out  of  the  Chareb." 

"  Mj  dear  madam,  that's  because  you  married  a  Congrag^ 
tional  parson ;  you  are  getting  illogical." 

"  EUerj,  you  knon  better,"  said  Miss  Debb;,  yiganmlf. 
"  Yoa  know  we  bold  that  many  good  persons  out  <^  tht  Chord 
are  saved,  though  tbey  are  saved  by  unoorenanted  mercies. 
There  are  no  direct  promises  to  any  but  tboso  in  the  Chordi 
they  have  no  authorized  ministry  or  sncraments." 

"  What  a  dreadful  condition  these  American  coltmiea  are  isl* 
sud  Ellerj  i  "  it's  a  result  of  our  Revolution  which  never  struck 
me  before," 

"  You  can  sneer  as  much  as  you  please,  it's  a  sclenu  tuet, 
Elleryi  it's  the  chief  mischief  of  this  dreadftal  rebellion." 

"  Come,    come,    children,"    said  the   old   lady ;  "  let 's    tiA 
about  something  else.      We  've  been  to  the   ooounniuon,  and 
heard  about  '  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  lo  men.'     I  always 
think  of  our  blessed  King  George  every  time  I  take  the  com-     ' 
munion  wine  out  of  those  cups  that  he  gave  to  our  chnrch." 

"  Yes,  iadeed,"  said  Miss  Debby  ;  "  it  wilt  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore you  get  the  American  Congress  to  giving  eommnnion  ser- 
vices, like  our  good,  pious  King  George." 

"  It 's  a  pity  pious  folks  are  so  apt  to  be  pig-hended,"  said 
EUery,  in  a  tone  just  loud  enough  to  stir  up  Miss  Dabbyt  bM 
not  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  old  lady. 

"  I  suppose  there  never  was  such  a  pious  family  as  oar  xapi 
bmily,"  said  Lady  Widgery.  "I  have  been  told  that  Quesn 
Charlotia  read«  prayers  with  her  maids  regularly  everf  ni|M 
and  we  all  know  how  our  blessed  King  read  prayen  bemde  i 
dying  cottager." 

"I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  is,"  said  Elleiy  DaTBopodt 
reflectively,  "but  political  tyrants  as  a  general  thing  are  v«y 
[dous  mcr^  The  wona  their  political  actions  are,  the  more  th(^ 
priy.     Perhaps  it  is  on  the  principle  of  ampenntioni  jOlt  tf 
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Uiimali  that  aie  incapacitated  TroiD  belping  themGcIves  in  oaa 
wtij  Lave  some  corresponding  organ  in  another  diraclioD." 

"  I  agree  with  you  that  kings  are  geaerallj  religious,"  stud 
Lady  Widgery,  "  and  yo3  must  admit  that,  if  monarchy  mokei 
men  religious,  it  is  an  aipiment  in  ita  faTor,  because  there  u 
•otLing  so  important  as  religion,  you  know." 

"  The  argument,  madam,  is  a  profound  one,  and  does  credit  to 
fOui  discernment;  but  the  question  now  is,  since  it  has  pleased 
Proridence  to  piatper  rebellion,  and  allow  a  community  to  be 
Itnoded  without  any  true  church,  or  any  means  of  get^ng  at  tnw 
ordinances  and  sacramenls,  what  young  fellows  like  ns  are  to  do 
»boiii  iU" 

"  I  *I1  tell  you,  Ellery,"  said  the  old  lady,  laying  hold  of  bis 
inn.  "  *  Know  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  and  seire  him  with  a  per- 
«ct  heart  and  willing  mind,'  and  everything  will  come  right." 

"  But,  even  then,  J  couldn't  belong  to  'the  true  Church,'" 
laid  Ellery. 

"  You  'd  belong  to  the  church  of  all  good  people,"  s^d  (be  oM 
iidy,  "  and  that 's  the  main  thing." 

"  Aunty,  you  are  always  right,"  he  said. 

Now  I  Itstened  with  the  sharpest  attention  to  all  this  conver- 
iation,  which  was  as  bewildering  to  me  as  all  the  rest  of  the  aceD< 
try  and  surroundings  of  this  extraordinary  vbit  had  been. 

Miss  Debby's  martial  and  declaratory  air,  the  vigorou.t  faith  in 
ler  statements  which  ^he  appeared  to  have,  were  quite  a  mntch, 
it  seemed  to  me,  for  similar  Ki&tements  of  a  contrary  nature 
»bicb  I  had  heard  from  ray  respected  grandmother ;  and  I  could 
I't  help  wondering  in  my  own  mind  what  strange  concussions  ot 
the  elementary  powers  would  result  if  ever  these  two  should  be 
trsnght  together.  To  use  a  modern  figure,  it  would  be  like  tbe 
meeiing  of  two  full-chnrged  railroad  'sngines,  from  opposite  direo- 
^ns,  on  the  same  track. 

After  dinner,  in  the  evening,  instead  of  the  usual  eervice  of 
\mHj  prayers,  Miss  Debby  ca**c'..i^ed  her  family  in  a  vigoroas 
and  determined  manner.  We  children  went  and  stood  np  with 
the  TOW  of  men  and  maid  gervanis,  and  rfarry  proved  to  have 
t  lery  good  knowledge  of  the  cateciiisra,  but  Una  and  I  only 
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mmpftiwri)  mir  nuBvera  b^  repealing  them  after  Min  Dubby  t  ui 
ih(>  H|>)iliitl  iHT.'f  II'  to  leaching  ua  a«  if  this  were  ibe  onlj  oppop 
tuiiity  ul'  ];i-iiiiiK  ilie  trutli  we  were  ever  to  bare  in  our  Uvea. 

In  t'ui-i,  Atk*  Ih-bliy  luailu  a  current  oT  electridtj  that,  for  tbt 
lime  beiiiK,  carrit-il  ue  roinpleiel^  awajr,  and  I  exerted  oajntelTto 
tJie  utnuist  to  tt|>{H'ur  well  before  ber,  especially  aa  I  had  ptk 
erMi  I'rotu  Aunt  Loin  and  Auni  Keiiab'i  convenations,  that  what' 
ertT  went  ou  in  ihU  innn^ion  belonged  atrictlj  to  upper  ciraki  d 
•odeiy,  dimly  knuwn  and  revered.  American  democrat^  had  loI 
hi  itto-*  days  bevvme  a  praeiical  thin«,  so  aa  to  outgrow  tlM 
>\<aii1i  of  ;;i'nenition.«  uf  reverence  for  the  opper  dwMM  Jkai 
tlie  BMn-^ervHui  and  the  maid-servants  seemed  ao  hnmbla,  and 
Mi«s  IVtiby  (o  viitoriuu* and  dominant,  that  1  eoold  n't  help  ftal- 
iuj;  whdt  H  gnuivi  tiling  the  true  Cbunrb  most  be,  and  find  gnw 
inj!  in  ia_v*ell'  iln-  dvsire:'  of  a  tubmit^ive  catechamen. 

A>  til  the  ..'ateohiMu  ioelf,  I  doo't  recollect  that  I  ihooght  tmt 
tih<meti:  wIihi  h  mofvI  of  it  meant.  I  «aj  ao  abamtod  and  bujj 
in  itie  were  efibn  of  repeatiug  it  alter  Uiaa  Debbj^  rapid  i» 

The  only  i.vm{'urison   I   remember  to  hare  mmla  iriA  At    I 
whiCLt  I  hdd  bein  tit.-eu«t>.'(uvi  to  recite  in  (cbool  «Terj-  Sanrday   | 
rt'>[<ei'ted  li.e  ?u(.<erlor  >.'a$e  oi'  aof  weriag  the  first  qnestua ;  wUd 
r«i)u'i'e>i    f.ie.  iu>cead   of   reUiiii;!   ia  metaphyaical  lenaa  wha 
"lujii's  I'hicf  et'd"  was  in  time  and  etemitr,  B>   pva  a  pUa 
>ta:euicu:  of  oba:  my  own  name  wad  oa  ihi^  mortal  eai^ 

This  dn^  q-j-.'Mioi!.  is  bei;i ^  easiest,  wu  put  to  Tina,  «ha  ^» 
pUni  and  .vli-r-.-d  and  tkish<;d  -.'uc  of  ber  eye*,  a*  Aa  imaallj  SI 
wr.-.n  ad!i>.'r«ed.  l>.vked  shyly  ai:rosa  at  EIleT7  DaTeoport,  wia 
wt  »  .ij  j:i  x.7  Oi'  ueiiii^ui  arnu-^fment  eontewipUiiag  the  anaa 
i!id  fii.u  auswetvd  wi^h  lu&'ieut  preeisioa  and 
-  E^iliit:;:e  I'trvival."" 

li  ^ivrr  A  'i[::t^  -.tun.  la  i:'  some  stidden  train  «f 
ct:  .'iifii  .it;t\-.[<>-i.  j-'l  '^ok'fd  at  her  with  idfieoM 
«:.d  A  LI.  !^!  L-.y  L'>:i."i  LIT'  i.'teii  his  atteacioa  apon  anjfad}^ 
dien  v-i,-  -^j  -jiui.;!  ::  -  lu.i  ^lecir-aiy  in  bin  eyw  tftat  A^ 
Mwineij  \-  ')v  :•  I:,  ^v-i  j:  j  ii^iniue ;  and  I        '     lat  Tina  ov 
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mrcelv  knew  wbat  xhe  was  saying,  (ill  at  last  Miss  Debbj,  per- 
ceiving tbis,  turned  sharp  round  upoa  bitn,  and  said,  "  Eilerj 
Davenport,  if  you  bave  n't  anv  religion  younelf,  I  wish  70a 
wonld  a\  interrupt  mj  insiructiona." 

"  BI««a  my  soul,  cousin  I  what  was  I  doing?  I  bare  been  ait 
ling  here  still  as  a  mouse ;  but  I  '11  turn  mj  back,  and  i«ad  • 
good  book  " ;  —  and  round  he  turned,  accordingly,  till  the  cat^ 
cbising  was  finished. 

When  it  was  all  over,  and  the  servants  had  gone  oat,  w« 
grouped  ourselves  around  the  fire,  and  Ellery  Davenport  b^an : 
*  Cousin  Debby,  1  'm  going  to  come  down  handsomely  to  jon. 
I  adroit  that  your  catechism  is  much  better  for  children  than  the 
ooe  1  was  brought  up  on.  I  was  well  drilled  in  the  formulas  of 
the  celebrated  Assembly  of  rfryvines  of  Westminster,  and  dry 
enough  I  found  it.  Now  it 's  a  true  proverb, '  Call  a  man  ■  thief, 
and  he  11  steal ' ;  '  give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  he  '11  bile  you  ' ; 
tell  a  child  that  be  is  '  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and 
an  inheritor  of  the  kingdoni  of  heaven,'  and  he  feels,  to  say  tbe 
least,  civilly  disposed  towards  religion;  tell  him 'he  is  nader 
God's  wraib  and  curse,  and  so  made  liable  to  all  tbe  mieeriea  of 
thia  life,  to  death  itself,  and  tbe  pains  of  bell  forever,'  because 
Mniebody  ale  an  apple  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  his  religious 
associations  are  not  so  agreeable,  —  especially  if  he  has  the  an- 
swers whipped  into  him,  or  has  to  go  to  bed  without  hia  supper 
for  not  learning  them." 

"  You  poor  dear !"  said  the  old  lady;  "did  they  send  you  lo 
bed  without  your  supper?  They  ought  lo  have  been  whipped 
ikemselvcs,  every  one  of  them." 

**  Well,  you  tee,  I  was  a  lillte  fellow  when  my  parents  died, 
•nd  brought  up  under  brollier  Jonathan,  who  was  the  bluest  kind 
ff  blue;  and  he  was  so  afraid  that  I  should  mistake  my  naturally 
iweet  temper  for  religion,  that  be  initrucled  me  daily  that  I  was 
a  child  of  wralb,  and  could  n't,  and  did  n't,  and  never  should  do 
sue  right  thing  till  I  was  regenerated,  and  when  that  would  hap- 
pen no  mortal  knew  ;  so  \  thought,  as  my  aocoimt  was  going  to 
M  scored  off  at  that  lime,  it  was  do  matter  if  I  did  run  up  1 
KWt^  ling  one ;  so  I  lied  and  stole  whenever  it  came  hiody  " 
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"  O  Elleiy,  I  hope  not  I "  said  the  old  ladj ;  "  certaiDtf  jn 
Derer  itole  anything! " 

"  Ilave,  tbough,  m;  blessed  auDt,  —  robbed  orcfaudi  ud 
watennelon  patches ;  but  then  St  Augustine-  did  that  rei;  tking 
binneUI  and  he  did  n't  turn  about  till  he  wai  thirty  years  ok', 
■nd  I  'm  a  good  deal  short  of  that  yet ;  so  yon  see  then  ii  ■ 
great  chance  for  me." 

"  EUery,  why  don't  you  come  into  the  true  Church  ?  "  «aid  Hiw 
Debby.     "  Thai  'i  nhat  you  need." 

"  Welt,"  said  Elleiy,  "  I  must  confess  tliat  I  like  the  idea  of  a 
nice  old  motherly  Church,  that  sings  to  us,  and  talks  to  ut,  and 
prays  with  us,  and  lakes  us  in  her  lap  and  coddle*  ns  when  we 
are  sick  and  says,  — 

'  Hnili,  mj  den,  lie  HUl  aad  donibM.' 

Nothing  would  suit  me  better,  if  I  could  get  mj  reason  to  sle^  j 
but  the  mischief  of  a  Calvinistic  education  in,  it  wakea  op  yoa 
reason,  and  it  never  will  go  to  sleep  again,  and  yoa  can't  take  a 
pleaeant  humbug  if  you  would.  Now,  in  this  life,  where  nobody 
knows  anything  about  anything,  a  capacity  for  bumbags  wovld 
be  a  splendid  thing  to  haT&  I  wish  to  my  heart  I'd  beca 
brooght  up  a  Roman  Catholic!  but  I  hare  not,— I*re  baa 
brought  up  a  Calvinist,  and  so  here  I  am." 

"  But  if  you  'd  try  to  come  into  the  Church  and  believe,"  nud 
Hiss  Debby,  energetically,  "  grace  would  be  given  jod.  Ton  '*■ 
been  baptized,  and  the  Church  admits  your  baptttm.  Now  jaU 
assume  your  position." 

Miss  Debby  spoke  with  such  zeal  and  eameatnesi,  that  I, 
whom  she  was  holding  in  her  lap,  looked  straight  across  with  thi 
expectation  of  hearing  Ellery  Davenport  declare  his  ii 
csnversion  then  and  there.  I  shall  never  forget  tbe 
of  his  face.  There  was  first  a  flash  of  amusement,  as  he  looked 
at  JUi.18  Dcbby's  strong,  sincere  face,  and  then  it  faded  into  ioiiw 
thing  between  admiration  and  pity  ;  and  then  be  said  to  himself 
in  a  mui'ing  tone:  "la*  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  n4' 
■o  inheritor  of  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven.'"  And  then  a  stranga 
'MrcosUc  expression  broke  nrer  his  face,  as  he  added :  *  Oouldtf 
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10  it,  ooas^n ;  not  exactly  my  style.  Besides,  I  should  nt  be 
mucli  of  a  credit  to  any  church,  and  whichever  catches  me  would 
be  apt  to  find  a  shark  in  the  net.  You  see,"  he  added,  jumping 
up  and  walking  about  rapidly,  "  I  have  the  misfortune  to  have 
an  extremely  exacting  nature,  and,  if  I  set  out  to  be  religious 
at  all,  it  would  oblige  me  to  carry  the  thing  to  as  great  longtba 
as  did  my  grandfather  Jonathan  Edwards.  I  should  have  to 
tak3  up  the  cross  and  all  that,  and  I  don't  want  to,  and  don't 
mean  to ;  and  as  to  all  these  pleasant,  comfortable  churcheSy 
where  a  fellow  can  get  to  heaven  without  it,  I  have  tho  misfor* 
tune  of  not  being  able  to  believe  in  them ;  so  there  you  see 
precisely  my  situation." 

*'  These  horrid  old  Calvin istic  doctrines,"  said  Miss  Debby, 
*  are  the  ruin  of  children." 

^<  My  dear,  they  are  all  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  strong 
as  in  the  Cambridge  platform,  and  all  the  other  platforms,  for  the 
good  reason  that  John  Calvin  himself  had  the  overlooking  of 
them.  And,  what  is  worse,  there  is  an  abominable  sight  of  truth 
in  them.  Nature  herself  is  a  high  Calvinist,  old  jade  ;  and  there 
never  was  a  man  of  energy  enough  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
world  he  deals  with  that  was  n*t  a  predestinarian,  from  the  time 
of  the  Greek  Tragedians  down  to  the  time  of  Oliver  CromwcU, 
and  ever  since.  The  hardest  doctrines  are  the  things  that  a  fellow 
9ees  with  his  own  eyes  going  on  in  the  world  around  him.  If 
you  had  been  in  England,  as  I  have,  where  the  true  Church 
prevails,  you  'd  see  that  pretty  much  the  whole  of  the  lower 
dasses  there  are  predestinated  to  be  conceived  and  bom  in  sin,  and 
shapen  in  iniquity;  and  come  into  the  world  in  such  circumstances 
that  to  expect  even  decent  morality  of  them  is  expecting  what 
is  contrary  to  all  reason.  This  is  your  Christian  country,  after 
eighteen  hundred  years'  experiment  of  Christianity.  The  elect,  ^ 
by  whom  I  mean  the  bishops  and  clergy  and  upper  classes,  have 
attained  to  a  position  in  which  a  decent  and  religious  life  is  prae- 
ticable,  and  where  there  is  leisure  from  the  claims  of  the  body 
10  rttend  to  those  of  the  soul.  These,  however,  to  a  large  extent 
ire  smothenng  in  their  own  fat.  or,  as  vour  service  tonlay  had  it| 
Tksir  heart  i<)  (at  as  brawn '    aci  so  tbey  don't,  to  any  great 
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extent  uake  their  culling  and  election  snre.  Then,  u  ten 
beathcD  countries,  they  are  a  prg  below  tLnac  ol  Chriiitiuiiljr. 
TftkiDf;  the  mtiss  of  Lumun  beiiiga  in  the  world  at  tliU  hour,  thcj 
are  in  such  circuL.Btanci'?.  tliiii,  eo  fiu  from  it  'a  being  reuonsble  to 
expt^ct  the  morals  of  Christianity  of  them,  they  are  not  within 
right  of  ordinary  bumaD  ijeceni'ies.  Talk  of  purity  cf  hoart  to  • 
Malay  or  Hottentot  1  \iuy,  the  doctrine  of  a  dean  shirt  ii  ao 
Diicompi  ehended  mystery  to  more  than  half  the  human  ratt  at 
this  momcnL  That  'a  what  I  call  Tisible  election  and  reproba- 
tioD,  get  rid  of  it  as  we  may  or  can." 

"  Posiiively,  Ellery,  I  am  not  going  to  have  yon  talk  m  before 
tbcae  children,"  saiil  Miss  Debhy,  gelling  up  and  ringing  tbe  b<)0 
encrgcticHlly.  "  This  all  comes  of  tlie  vile  democratic  idea 
that  pt'uple  are  to  hiivo  o|iiriion!i  on  all  subjects,  instead  of  believ- 
ing what  tilt!  Church  tells  them ;  and,  as  you  say,  it's  Calviniun 
that  starts  people  out  to  be  always  reasoning  and  diacusaiDg  and 
having  opinions.  1  hate  folks  who  are  always  speculating  and 
thinking,  anil  having  new  doctrines ;  all  I  want  to  know  is  mjf 
daltf.  and  to  do  it.  I  want  lo  know  what  my  part  is,  and  it's 
none  of  my  businesd  whether  the  bishops  and  the  kings  and  tbt 
nobility  do  theirs  or  not,  if  I  only  do  mine.  '  To  do  my  duly  ia 
that  slate  of  life  in  which  it  lias  pk'a^ied  God  to  call  nM^'  ia  all  I 
want,  and  I  think  it  is  all  anybwly  need  wanL" 

"  Amen  I "  said  EUiTy  Davenport,  "  and  to  ht  it,' 

Here  Ure.  Margery  appeared  with  the  cuidlca  to  take  n  lo 
bed. 

In  bidding  our  adieus  for  tbe  night,  it  was  cuBtomary  fbr  good 
cliildren  to  kisii  all  round ;  but  Tina,  in  performing  thia  oeremooy 
both  this  night  and  the  night  before,  resolutely  ignored  Elleiy 
Davenport,  notwithstanding  Lis  earnest  petitions ;  and,  while  thi; 
would  kiss  with  ostentatious  affection  those  on  each  aide  of  hii^ 
the  bung  her  head  and  drew  hack  whenever  he  attempted  tha 
raniiliarity,  yet,  by  way  of  reparation,  turned  back  at  the  door 
as  ;tbe  wiH  gcing  oui,  and  made  him  a  parting  salutation  witli  tha 
kir  of  a  princess  and  I  heard  him  say,  "  Upon  my  word,  bos 
die  di "tit!" 

AlW  we  left  the  room  fthis  bein£  a  particuUr  whiiii,  like 
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toilers  of  8tori>&  in  general,  I  learned  from  other  sources),  h« 
turned  to  Lady  Lothrop  and  said  :  *'  Did  1  understand  tiiat  she 
laid  her  name  was  Eglantine  Percival,  and  that  she  is  a  sort  of 
foundling  ?  " 

*'  Certainly,"  said  Lady  Lothrop  ;  "  hoth  these  children  are 
orphans,  left  on  the  paris^h  by  a  poor  woman  who  died  in  a  neigh- 
boring town.  They  appear  to  be  of  good  blood  and  breedings 
bat  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  they  are." 

"  Well,"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  **  1  knew  a  young  EnglLih 
officer  by  the  name  of  Percival,  who  was  rather  a  graceless 
fellow.  He  once  visited  me  at  my  country-eeat,  with  several 
others.  When  he  went  away,  being,  as  he  often  was,  not  very  fit 
to  take  care  of  himself,  he  dropped  and  left  a  pocket-book,  so  some 
of  the  servants  told  me,  which  was  thrown  into  one  of  the 
drawers,  and  for  aught  I  know  may  be  there  now :  it  *b  jusi 
barely  possible  that  it  may  be,  and  that  there  may  be  some 
papers  in  it  which  will  shed  light  on  these  children's  parentage. 
If  I  .recollect  rightly,  he  was  said  to  be  connected  with  a  good 
English  family,  and  it  might  be  possible,  if  we  were  properly  in- 
formed, to  shame  bim,  or  frighten  him  into  doing  something  for 
these  children.  I  will  look  into  the  matter  myself,  when  I  am  in 
England  next  winter,  where  I  shall  have  some  business  ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  can  get  any  clew.  The  probability  is  that  the  children 
are  illegitimate." 

^  O,  I  hope  not,"  said  Lady  Lothrop ;  *~  cney  appear  to  have 
been  so  beautifully  educated." 

**  Well,"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  "  he  may  have  seduced  his 
curate's  daughter ;  that 's  a  very  simple  supposition.  At  any  rate, 
ho  nsver  produced  her  in  society,  never  spoke  of  her,  kept  her  in 
sbeap,  poor  lodgings  in  the  country,  and  the  general  supposition 
was  tliat  she  w^  his  mistress,  not  his  wife." 

^  No,"  said  a  little  voice  near  his  elbow,  which  startled  every 
Doe  in  the  room,  —  ^  no,  Mr.  Davenport,  my  mother  was  my 
lather's  wife." 

The  fire  had  burnt  low,  and  the  candles  had  not  been  brought 
'^  and  Ilarry,  who  had  been  sent  back  by  Mrs.  Margery  to  givt 

aog(Mge  as  to  the  night  arrangeoients,  had  entered  the  rocD 
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KifUjr,  and  itood  wuling  to  get  a  chance  to  delimr  it.  fie  no* 
came  forward,  tnd  stood  trembling  with  Hgita^on,  pale  jet  botd 
Of  course  all  were  very  much  shocked  as  he  wont  on  i  "  They 
look  my  mother's  wedding-ring,  and  sold  it  to  paj  for  Iwr  codbi 
but  she  always  wore  it  and  often  told  me  when  it  wu  put  oa 
But,"  be  added,  "  she  told  me,  the  night  ahe  died,  that  I  had  w 
&(her  but  God." 

"  And  he  is  Father  enough  !  "  said  the  old  lady,  who,  flBtirriy 
broken  down  and  overcome,  clasped  the  little  boy  in  ha  annt. 
"  Never  you  mind  it,  dear,  God  certainly  will  take  care  oT  yoo." 

"  I  know  he  will,"  said  the  boy,  with  solemn  simplicity;  "hot 
I  want  you  all  to  Iwlieve  the  truth  about  my  mother." 

It  was  characteristic  of  that  intense  inwardness  and  delica^ 
which  were  so  peculiar  in  Harry's  character,  that,  wben  Im 
came  back  from  thb  agitating  scene,  he  did  not  tell  me  a  word 
of  what  had  occurred,  nor  did  I  learn  it  till  yean  aAcrwarda- 
I  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  lying  awake  nights,  long  after 
he  had  sunk  into  untroubled  slumbers  ^nd  this  night  I  remember 
that  he  lay  long  but  i>ilenrly  awake,  so  very  still  and  qniet,  that 
it  was  some  lime  before  I  discovered  that  he  wad  not  sleeping. 

The  next  day  Ellury  Davcnpoil  left  us,  but  we  remained  to 
see  the  wonders  of  Boston.  I  remembered  my  grandmother^ 
orders,  and  went  on  to  Copps  Hill,  and  to  the  old  Granary  bury- 
ing-ground,  to  see  the  gr.ives  of  the  saints,  and  read  the  inscrff^ 
lions.  I  had  a  curious  passion  for  this  sort  of  mortuary  literature, 
even  as  a  cliild,  —  a  sort  of  nameless,  weird,  strange  delijiht,  — 
Ki  that  I  accomplished  this  part  of  my  grandmother'a  wishes  mm 

Boston  in  those  days  had  not  even  arrived  at  being  a  city,  but, 
as  the  reader  may  leam  from  contemporary  magannas,  wat 
known  as  the  Town  of  Boston.  In  some  respects,  however,  it 
was  even  more  attractive  in  those  days  for  private  residencea  than 
it  is  at  present.  As  is  the  case  now  in  some  of  onr  large  rani 
towns,  it  had  many  stately  old  houses,  which  stood  snrroanded  by 
gardens  and  grounds,  where  fruits  and  flowers  were  tended  will 
icrupubus  care.  It  was  aometimes  called  "the  garden  towB.* 
nio  house  of  Madam  Kittery  stood  on  a  high  eroinenci  ovet 
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kpoking  the  sea,  and  had  connected  with  it  a  stately  garden, 
which,  just  at  the  time  of  year  I  speak  of,  was  gay  with  the  first 
crocuses  and  snowdrops. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  New  England  people,  it  was  always  a  sort 
of  mother-town,  —  a  sacred  city,  the  shrine  of  that  religious  en 
thusiasm  which  founded  the  States  of  New  England.  Them 
wei  fi  the  graves  of  her  prophets  and  her  martyrs,  —  those  who 
had  given  their  lives  through  the  hardships  of  that  enterprise  in 
M>  ungenial  a  climate. 

On  Easter  Monday  Lady  Lothrop  proposed  to  take  us  all  to 
see  the  shops  and  sights  of  Boston,  with  the  hountifnl  inten 
don  of  purchasing  some  few  additions  to  the  children's  ward- 
robes I  was  invited  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  all  parties 
appeared  not  a  little  surprised,  and  somewhat  amused,  tLal  I  pre- 
ferred, instead  of  this  lively  tour  among  the  living,  to  spend  my 
time  in  a  lonely  ramble  in  the  Copps  Hill  burjring-ground. 

I  returned  home  afler  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  this  way,  and 
found  the  parlor  deserted  by  afl  except  dear  old  Madam  Kittery. 
I  remember,  even  now,  the  aspect  of  that  sunny  room,  and  the 
perfect  picture  of  peace  and  love  that  she  seemed  to  me,  as  she 
sat  on  the  sofa  with  a  table  full  of  books  drawn  up  to  her, 
placidly  reading. 

She  called  me  to  her  as  soon  as  I  came  in,  and  would  have  me 
get  on  the  sofa  by  her.  She  stroked  my  head,  and  looked  lov- 
ingly at  me,  and  called  me  ^  Sonny,"  till  my  whole  heart  opened 
toward  her  as  a  flower  opens  toward  the  sunshine. 

Among  all  the  loves  that  man  has  to  woman,  there  is  none  so 
acred  and  saint-like  as  that  toward  these  dear,  white-haired  an- 
gels, who  seem  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  heaven  and 
earth,  who  have  lived  to  get  the  victory  over  every  sin  and  every 
sorrow,  and  live  perpetually  on  the  banks  of  the  dark  river,  in 
that  bright,  calm  land  of  Beulah,  where  angels  daily  walk  to  and 
fino,  and  sounds  of  celestial  music  are  beard  across  the  water. 

Such  have  no  longer  personal  cares,  or  griefs,  or  sorrows. 
The  tears  of  life  have  all  been  shed,  and  therefore  they  have 
keait?  at  leisure  to  attend  to  evsry  one  dlse>  Even  the  swecti 
fiiile«e89  childishness  tha^  comet  on  m  this  period  has  a  sacred 
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diguitj  J  it  is  a  seal  of  fitne8«  for  that  heavioLlj  kingikm  whi4 
whiMoeTer  shall  not  receive  u  a  Httle  child,  Bbtll  not  entei 

Bladad  Kitterj,  with  all  her  apparent  simplwtj,  had  a  Hit 
of  limplo  BhrewdDess.  She  delighted  io  readjog;  and  mbmi  of 
the  best  classical  literature  was  alwajs  lying  oa  her  tabh 
She  began  qaesiiooiag  me  about  mj  reading,  and  asking  ma 
la  reail  to  her,  and  seemed  quite  surprised  at  the  intelligonce  and 
azpressioQ  with  which  I  did  iL 

I  remember,  io  the  course  of  the  reading,  coming  aeroaa  a  Toy 
simple  Latin  quotation,  at  which  she  stopped  me.  "  'Riera^'*  said 
she,  "  is  one  of  tho«e  Latin  streaks  that  always  trouble  me  in 
books,  because  I  can't  tell  what  ihey  mean.  When  George  wai 
alive,  be  used  to  read  them  lo  roe." 

Now,  as  this  was  very  simple,  I  felt  myself  quite  adeqoatB  to 
its  interpretation,  and  gave  it  with  a  readiness  which  pleaaed  h(c. 

"  Wliy  !  how  came  you  to  know  Lalin  ?"  she  said. 

Then  my  heart  opened,  and  I  told  her  all  my  story,  and  bow 
my  poor  father  bad  always  longed  lo  go  to  coUegSt  "and  died 
without  ihe  sight,"  and  bow  be  had  begun  to  teach  ma  Laiiai 
hul  how  be  WHS  dead,  and  my  mother  was  poor,  and  grandpapa 
could  only  afford  to  keep  Uncle  Bill  in  college,  and  tb^  waa  bo 
way  for  me  to  go,  and  Aunt  Lois  wanted  to  bind  me  oat  to  a 
shoemHker.  And  then  1  began  to  cry,  as  I  always  did  wbea 
I  thought  of  this. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  overflowing,  motherly  lympathj  which 
had  made  it  ea^^y  for  me  to  tell  all  this  to  one  who^  bat  a  low 
bDurs  before,  had  been  a  stranger;  nor  how  she  comforted dm^ 
and  cheered  me.  and  insisted  upon  it  that  I  should  immadiata^ 
eat  a  piiice  of  cake,  and  be<rged  me  not  to  trouble  myself  about 
it,  and  she  would  talk  to  Debby,  and  something  should  be  daa». 

Kow  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  Madam  Kitterj 
could  do  in  ihe  situation,  but  I  was  exceedingly  strongtbenod 
and  console.],  and  felt  sure  liiat  tliere  had  come  a  faTorabls 
turn  in  my  fortunes ;  and  the  dear  old  lady  and  myself  fbitfe 
v'th  enter<:d  into  a  league  of  InenoDip. 

]  vA.''  thiu  emboldened,  now  that  we  were  al!  aboo,  and  Mia 
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Debby  ftir  a^ay,  to  propound  to  her  iodulgODt  ear  certain  polit- 
ical doubts,  raised  by  the  conflict  of  my  past  education  with  tha 
things  I  had  been  hearing  for  the  last  day  or  two. 

**  If  King  George  was  such  a  good  man,  what  made  him  op> 
press  the  Colonies  so  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Why,  dear,  he  did  n't,"  she  said,  earnestly.  "  That 's  all  a 
pneat  mistake.  Our  King  is  a  dear,  pious,  good  man,  and  wished 
■8  all  well,  and  was  doing  just  the  best  for  us  he  knew  how." 

"  Than  was  it  because  he  did  n't  know  how  to  govern  us  ? " 
said  I. 

^  My  dear,  yon  know  the  King  can  do  no  wrong ;  it  was  his 
ministers,  if  anybody.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  it  was,  but 
they  got  into  a  brangle,  and  everything  went  wrong ;  and  the**- 
there  was  so  much  evil  feeling  and  fighting  and  killing,  and  '  there 
was  confusion,  and  every  evii  work.'  There  's  my  poor  boy," 
ihe  said,  pointing  to  the  picture  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  to 
the  sword  hanging  in  its  crape  loop,  —  **  he  died  for  his  King,  do- 
ing his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  pleased  Grod  to  call 
him.  I  must  n't  be  sorry  for  that,  but  O,  I  wish  there  had  n't 
been  any  war,  and  we  could  have  had  it  all  peaceful,  and  Greorge 
could  have  stayed  with  us.  I  don't  see,  either,  the  use  of  all 
these  new-fanglt*d  notions,  but  then  I  try  to  love  everybody, 
and  hope  for  the  best." 

So  spoke  my  dear  old  friend ;  and  has  there  ever  been  a  step 
in  human  progress  that  has  not  been  taken  against  the  prayers 
of  some  good  soul,  and  been  washed  by  tears,  sincerely  and  de» 
spondently  shed?  But,  for  all  this,  is  there  not  a  true  unity  of 
the  faith  in  all  good  hearts  ?  and  when  they  have  risen  a  little 
above  the  mists  of  earth,  may  not  both  sides  —  the  conqueror 
and  ths  conquered  —  agree  that  God  hath  given  them  the  vio- 
Cory  in  advancing  the  cause  of  truth  and  goodness  ? 

Only  one  other  (n>nversation  that  I  heard  during  this  memora- 
ble visit  fixed  itself  very  strongly  »n  my  mind.  On  the  evening 
»f  this  same  day,  we  three  children  were  stationed  at  a  table  to 
look  at  a  volume  of  engmvings  of  b«>autiful  birds,  while  Misfc 
Debby,  Lady  Wiogery  and  Madam  Kittery  sat  by  the  fire.  I 
aeard  them  talking  of  Eliery  Davenport,  and,  thoogh  I  had  boea 
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instructed  thai  it  was  not  proper  for  children  to  liaten  wben  tliHr 
elilera  were  talking  among  them^elve^,  jet  it  reHlljwHs  not  pOMi 
ble  to  avoid  hearing  wlmt  Mha  Diibbj  said,  because  hII  ber  wordi 
were  delivered  witli  such  a  sharp  and  determinate  emphasis. 

As  it  appenred,  Ludj  Witlgerj  had  been  relating  to  them  tODia 
of  the  trials  and  sorruws  of  Ellery  Davenport's  dooiestie  life. 
And  then  thei-e  followed  a  buzz  of  gome  kind  of  story  which 
Imdj  Widgcry  f^eemed  relating  with  great  minuteneu.  At  kkl 
I  heard  Miss  Deborah  piclaim  eamestlj;  "  If  I  had  a  daughter, 
catch  me  letting  her  be  intimate  with  EUery  DaveDporil  I  tell 
you  that  man  has  n't  read  French  for  nothing." 

"  f  do  a^Hure  jou,  his  conduct  has  been  marked  witb  porfeft 
deoorum,"  said  lady  Wid^ery. 

"  So  are  your  French  novi^ls,"  said  Miss  Deborah ;  « they  «r» 
always  talking  shout  decrorum  ;  they  are  full  of  deoomm  anl 
piety!  why,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  nothuig  to  tbemi  but 
•omehow  they  bU  end  in  uduiiery." 

"  Debby,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  I  can't  bear  to  he«r  yoo  talk  so. 
I  think  your  cousin'^  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  after  ill )  and 
he's  a  good,  kind  boy  as  ever  was." 

"  But.  mother,  he  'a  a  liar  !  that  'a  just  what  he  is." 

"  Debby,  Debby  !  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  " 

"Well,  mother,  people  have  different  names  tot  dSArant 
things.  I  hear  a  great  deal  about  Ellery  Davenport's  tact  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  all  thnt;  but  he  does  a  great  deal 
ai  what  /  call  lying,  —  so  there  1  Now  there  are  some  fblks  who 
lie  blunderingly,  and  unskilfully,  but  I  '11  say  for  Eltery  Davei^ 
port  that  he  can  lie  as  innocently  and  sweetly  and  prettily  as  • 
French  woman,  and  I  can't  say  any  more.  And  if  a  womap 
Locs  n't  want  to  believe  him,  she  just  must  n't  listeir  to  him,  that  "i 
alL  I  always  believe  him  when  he  is  around,  but  when  be 's  away 
and  I  lliink  him  over,  I  know  just  what  be  is,  and  see  jnat  wbai 
an  old  fuil  ho  has  made  of  me." 

TliLtii'  words  droppi'd  iulo  my  childish  mind  as  if  yon  sbonU 
Mt'idf  nliilly  drop  a  ring  inio  a  deep  well.  I  did  not  think  of 
them  much  at  the  time,  but  there  came  a  day  in  my  life  when  lbs 
nno  was  tiihed  up  out  of  the  well,  gocd  as  new. 
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CHAPTER     XXVI 

WHAT  "oim  folks"  bjlid  at  oldtowm 

ink  '  ^   sAildren  relumed  to  Oldtoirn,  crowoed  vith  vicUiiy 

»  '  as  ti  were.  Then,  as  now,  even  in  the  aimple  and  le- 
ere  FdDianical  village,  there  was  much  incenae  burnt  upon  lb* 
Jliar  oi  gpniiiiij.  —  a  deitj  somewhat  corresponding  lo  tLe  un- 
known god  whose  ailar  Paul  found  at  Athens,  and  probably  mor« 
Duivergallj  worshipped  in  all  tlie  circles  of  this  lower  world  UutD 
anj  olher  idol  on  record. 

Now  we  had  been  taken  notice  of,  pat  forward,  and  |>atron- 
iied.  in  undeniably  genteel  society.  We  had  been  to  Boston  and 
Dome  back  in  a  coach ;  and  what  well'regulaled  mind  does  not 
see  ihnt  that  was  something  lo  inspire  respect? 

Aunt  Lois  was  evidently  dying  to  ask  us  all  manner  of  qaes- 
tion»,  but  wa4  restrained  by  a  sort  of  decent  pride.  To  exhibit 
any  undue  eagerness  would  be  to  concede  th&l  ehe  wtu  ignorant 
of  good  society,  and  (hat  the  ways  and  doings  of  upper  cla.'v^es 
were  not  pei-fecily  familiar  to  her.  That,  my  dear  reader,  is 
what  no  good  democratic  American  woman  can  for  a  moment 
concede.  Aunt  Lois  therefore,  for  once  in  her  life,  looked  com- 
placently on  Sam  Lawson,  who  continued  to  occupy  his  usual 
roo  'I  in  iby  chimnej-comer,  and  who,  embarrassed  with  no  siini- 
L-ir  .ifliiaie  scruple:',  put  us  through  our  catechism  with  the  nsoal 
Tankre  ihorou^hness. 

"  Well.  cbiMen,  I  suppose  ihera  Kilterys  has  everythin'  in 
real  prandcr,  don't  ihey  ?  I  've  heerd  tell  that  they  ht^s  Tui  key 
eaipets  on  th'  floors.  You  know  Josh  Kittery,  he  was  in  iha 
luiy  trndo.  Turkey  carpets  is  that  kind,  you  know,  that  IJM 
ill  rp  thick  like  a  mat.     Th'y  nad  that  kind,  did  n't  they  ?  " 

We  cap'rly  assured  him  ihnl  they  did. 

"  Wiint  to  know,  now,"  said  Sam,  wSo  always  moralized  as  h4 
voni  along.     "  Wat,  wal,  some  folks  do«t  seem  to  receire  thai) 
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good  Ibin'g  in  this  lire,  don't  they?  S'pose  the  tes-thiogs  all  m 
'em  was  solid  silver,  wa'  n'l  they  ?  Yeh  did  n't  uk  them,  did 
j-ch?" 

"  O  no."  said  I ;  "  you  know  we  were  told  we  moBt  D*t  wk 
que^tions.'' 

"Jes  bo;  very  right.  —  little  boys  should  n't  ask  quastiott 
But  I  're  heerd  a  good  'eal  about  ihe  Kittery  siWer.  Jake  Mat- 
■hnll,  he  kocw  a  fellah  that  had  lalked  with  one  of  their  servaDt^ 
that  helped  bury  it  in  the  cellar  in  war-times  and  he  sud  tbeh 
was  porringers  an'  spoons  an'  lankarda,  say  nothing  of  table- 
ipuons.  an'  silver  forks  an'  sich.  Tliat  'ere  would  ha'  been  a  hanl 
■or  Congress,  if  they  could  ha'  got  hold  on  't  in  war-lime,  would  n't 
It  ?  S'pose  yeh  was  sot  up  all  ko  grand,  and  bed  serranta  to  wait 
on  yyh,  behind  yer  chitirs,  diil  n't  yeh  ?  " 

*•  Yes,"  we  as^ure(^  him,  "  we  did." 

**  Wal,  wal;  yi-h  must  n't  he  earned  away  by  these 'en  gloriei: 
they  's  transitory,  arter  all :  ye  must  jest  come  right  daown  to  plain 
livin'.     How  many  servanrs  d'yeh  say  they  kep'?" 

"  Why,  there  were  two  men  and  two  women,  beudea  Lady 
Widgc-ry's  maid  and  Mrs.  Margery." 

'*  And  all  used  to  come  in  to  prayers  every  night,"  said  Hany, 

"  Hcs  prayers  reg'lar,  does  they?"  said  Sam.  "Well,  now, 
that  'ere  heals  all !  Did  n't  know  as  these  gran*  fiuniUea  ma  w 
pious  as  thai  conies  to.     Who  prayed  ?  " 

"  Old  Madam  Kittery,"  said  I.  "  She  used  to  read  prajen  oal 
of  a  large  book." 

"  0  yis ;  ttie^-e  'ere  gran'  Tory  families  is  "Piscopal,  pretty 
[T.uch  all  on  'em.  liui  now  readin'  prayers  out  of  a  book,  that 
'ere  don'  strike  me  as  just  ihe  right  kind  o'  thing.  For  my  part, 
I  like  prayers  that  come  right  out  of  the  heart  better.  Bnt  then, 
Krdy  ma»riy,  folks  hcs  tlieli  different  ways;  an'  I  ain't  so  sat  ■■ 
pnlly  is.  Why,  1  b'lieve.  if  that  'ere  woman  had  her  way,  iheh 
wsul.l  n't  nohiidy  be  'lowed  10  do  nolhin',  except  jutt  to  suit  ben 
YfAi  did  III  notice,  did  yeh,  what  ibe  Kittery  coal  ot  arms^waa?' 

Yw.  we  had  noliced  il ;  and  Harry  gave  a  full  description 
nf  an  embroidered  sei  of  armorial  bearings  which  had  been  oat 
»f  ihe  ornaments  of  tii«  parlor. 
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•*  So  you  ML}',**  said  Sam,  "  H  was  a  lion  upon  his  hin  1  legs,  — 
ihat 'ere  is  what  they  call  *  the  lion  rampant,'  —  and  liien  there 
was  a  key  and  a  scroll.  Wal !  coats  of  arms  is  curus,  and  I  doD't 
wonder  folks  kind  o'  hangs  onter  urn;  but  then,  the  Kitterys  bein* 
Tories,  they  nat'ally  has  more  interest  in  sech  thin's.  Do  yoo 
know  where  Mis'  Kittery  keeps  her  silver  nights  ?  " 

"  No,  really,"  said  I ;  *•  we  were  sent  to  bed  early,  and  did  n't 


Now  thii  inquiry,  from  anybody  less  innocent  than  Sam  Lawson, 
might  have  been  thought  a  dangerous  exhibition  of  burglarious 
proclivities  ;  but  from  him  it  was  received  only  as  an  indication 
of  that  everlasting  thirst  for  general  information  which  was  his 
leading  characteristic. 

When  the  rigor  of  his  cross-examination  had  somewhat  abated, 
he  stooped  over  the  fire  to  meditate  further  inquiries.  I  seized 
the  opportunity  to  propound  to  my  grandmother  a  query  which 
had  been  the  result  of  my  singular  experiences  for  a  day  or  two 
past  So,  afler  an  interval  in  which  all  had  sat  silently  looking 
into  the  great  coals  of  the  fire,  I  suddenly  broke  out  with  the 
inquiry,  "  Grandmother,  what  is  The  TVue  Church  ?  " 

I  remember  the  expression  on  my  grandfather's  calm,  be- 
nign face  as  I  uttered  this  query.  It  was  an  expression  of 
shrewd  amusement,  such  as  befits  the  face  of  an  elder  when  a 
younger  has  propounded  a  well-worn  problem ;  but  my  grand- 
mother had  her  answer  at  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  and  replied,  "  It 
is  the  whole  number  of  the  elect,  my  son." 

I  ban  in  my  head  a  confused  remembrance  of  Ellery  Davea- 
^rt*s  tirade  on  election,  and  of  the  elect  who  did  or  did  not 
fwve  clean  shirts ;  bo  I  pursued  my  inquiry  by  asking,  "  Who 
are  the  elect  ?  " 

"  All  good  people,"  replied  my  grandfather.  "  In  every 
oalior  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteoosness  is  ao- 
septed  of  Him.** 

^  Well,  how  came  you  to  ask  that  question  ?  "  said  my  |ran& 
mother,  turning  on  me. 

*^  Why,"  said  I, ''  because  Miss  X>eborah  Kittery  laH  that  tht 
war  deatroved  the  true  Churcn  in  tail  .donntrT*" 
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"  0,  pshaw  ! "  said  my  grandiDOtber ;  "  that  'a  soma  of  hei 
Bpiacopal  nonsense.  I  reallj  should  like  to  ask  her,  now,  if  she 
thinks  tliere  ain't  aaj  one  going  to  beBven  but  Episcopalians." 

"  0  no,  she  does  n't  think  so,"  said  I,  nther  eagerly.  **Shr 
laid  a  great  many  good  peopia  wonld  be  saved  out  of  the  Church, 
but  they  would  be  saved  by  uncovenanted  mercies." 

"  Vteoveitaatrd  Jiddlftliehi !  "  said  my  grandmocber,  ber  TtKJ 
mp-boi'der  bristling  with  contempt  and  defiance.  "Now,  Loil, 
yon  ju.tt  see  wliat  come^i  of  ending  children  inro  Tory  Episcopttl 
fcroiliea,  —  coming  home  and  lathing  nonsense  like  thi\tl" 

"  Mercy,  oioiher !  what  oddi)  does  it  make  7  "  said  Aunt  Ldt. 
"  The  cl  ildren  have  got  10  karn  to  lieor  all  sorts  of  ihmgs  said,  — 
may  as  well  hear  them  at  one  lime  ns  another.  Besidea,  k 
alt  goes  into  one  ear  and  out  at  tbe  other." 

My  grandmother  wan  better  pleased  wiih  the  accmint  that  J 
ha.-'teni'd  to  give  her  of  my  visit  to  the  grave:)  of  the  aaints  and 
marlyrs,  in  my  recent  pilgrimiip:e.  Her  liroad  face  glowed  with 
deliglil.  as  the  told  over  agHin  lo  our  liniening  ears  the  stories  d 
the  faith  and  i^elf-ileniul  of  those  who  had  fied  from  an  oppressive 
king  and  church,  ihat  ihey  might  plant  a  new  region  where  Kft 
should  be  simpler,  easier,  and  more  oatund.  And  she  ROt  oat 
her  "  CoUon  Mather,"  and,  notwithstanding  Aunt  Lms's  reminder 
that  she  had  often  read  it  before,  read  to  us  ngain,  in  a  trembling 
yet  audible  voice,  that  wonderful  document,  in  which  the  leaaons 
for  the  llrst  planiiiig  of  New  Eiiglnnd  are  set  forth.  Some  of 
these  reasons  I  remember  from  often  hearing  them  in  my  child- 
hood. They  speak  thus  quaintly  of  the  old  coualriea  of  Ei^ 
rope:  — 

"  Thirdly.  The  land  grows  weary  of  ber  tnhabitanta,  ituemncli 
that  man,  whicb  ia  the  roost  precious  of  all  creatures,  is  here 
more  vite  Ibiin  tlje  eartli  he  treads  upon,  —  children,  neighbors, 
and  friends,  especially  the  poor,  which,  if  things  were  righ^ 
would  be  the  greatest  enrllily  blessings. 

"  Fourthly.  We  are  grown  to  ibtit  intemperance  in  all  nessi 
of  riot,  as  no  mean  e.Male  will  t^uflice  a  man  to  ktep  sail  with  hit 
tquaU,  and  he  th:it  faila  in  il  must  live  in  scorn  and  contempt 
keroe  it  comes  tc  pass  that  all  artt  and  tratU*  are  cairiad  in  tfa« 
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leceilful  manner  and  unrighteous  course,  as  it  i"  almwl  impo»> 
lible  for  a  good,  upright  man  to  mainiain  his  constant  chargv, 
Mid  live  comfortably  in  them. 

"  Fifthly.  The  schools  of  learning  and  religion  are  so  comiptod 
u  (be.<ideB  the  inBup])ortable  charge  of  edacation)  moet  children 
of  the  best,  wittiest,  and  of  the  fairest  hopes  are  perverted,  cor- 
rnpted,  and  utterly  overthrown  by  the  multitude  of  evil  examplea 
and  licentious  behaviours  in  these  umitiariet. 

"  Sijrthly.  The  tnMe  earth  is  the  Lord's  garden,  and  be  hath 
given  it  lo  the  song  of  Adam  to  be  tilled  and  improved  by  them. 
Why  ihen  should  we  stand  starving  here  for  places  of  habitation, 
and  in  the  mean  lime  suffer  whole  countries  as  profitable  for  the 
use  iif  man  to  lie  waste  without  any  improvement  ?" 

Language  like  this,  often  repealed,  was  not  lost  upon  us.  The 
idea  of  self-sacritice  which  i:  constantly  inculcated,  —  i)ie  rever- 
mce  for  self-denial, —  the  conception  of  a  life  which  enould  look, 
not  mainly  to  selfish  interests,  but  to  the  good  of  the  whole 
human  race,  prevented  the  hardness  and  roughness  of  those  early 
New  England  days  from  becoming  mere  stolid,  material  toiL  It 
was  toil  and  manual  labor  ennobled  hy  a  new  motive. 

Even  in  those  very  early  times  there  was  some  dawning  »ense 
of  what  the  great  American  nation  was  yet  to  be.  And  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  was  constantly  taught,  by  every  fireside, 
to  feel  that  he  or  she  was  part  and  parcel  of  a  great  new  move- 
nent  in  human  progress.  The  old  arlBlocratic  ideas,  though  still 
lingering  in  involuntary  manner?  and  customs,  only  served  tc 
^ve  a  sort  of  quaintness  and  grace  of  Old- World  culture  to  the 
niu;:hne8s  of  new-fledged  democracy. 

Our  vi^ii  to  Boston  was  productive  of  good  to  us  such  as  we 
little  dreamed  of.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  Lady  Lothrop 
calleil,  and  had  a  long  private  interview  with  the  femLle  portioD 
y(  the  family;  after  which,  to  my  great  delight,  it  was  m>- 
ioanced  to  u$  that  Harry  and  I  might  begin  to  study  Ladn,  if 
we  plea.sed,  and  if  we  proved  bright,  good  boys,  means  would  b« 
provided  for  the  flni^^bing  ofuur  educntion  in  college. 

1  was  stunned  and  overwhelmed  hy  the  great  intelligence, 
uhI  Harry  and  1  ran  over  to  tell  it  to  Tina,  who  jumped  abool 
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■nd  hanged  nn^  VJf^A  us  both  with  an  impartuHtj  which  Mat 
years  laicr  she  i|iiiie  forgot  lo  practise. 

"  1  'm  gltiii.  b<-c:iuse  yiu  like  il,"  she  said;  "bat  I  abonld  thbk 
it  would  he  horrid  lo  atady  Ijitiii.' 

I  afternflrds  learunl  iliat  I  was  indebted  to  mjdear  old  ftirad 
Bfarlam  Kiitery  for  the  good  fortune  which  bad  be&llen  me. 
She  had  bt-en  interested  in  mjr  story,  as  it  appears,  to  aome  fmt- 
poee,  and,  being  wealthy  and  without  a  son,  had  resclved  lo  coo- 
■ole  }ier^elf  by  appropriuiinj;  to  t}ie  education  of  a  poor  boy  ■ 
portion  of  ilie  weulth  which  should  have  gone  to  her  own  child. 

The  senri'hing  out  of  poor  boys,  and  aiisijiitng  them  lo  a  libeial 
education,  had  ever  been  held  lu  be  one  of  ihe  appropriate  wofb 
of  ih(i  minii^tcr  in  a  New  England  town.  The  aehoolmaarer  who 
tauglit  ilie  diiitrict  school  did  not  leach  Latin ;  but  Lady  Lolhrop 
was  fn'iicinusly  pleaded  lo  say  that,  for  the  preseul.  Dr.  LotliTop 
would  hetir  our  lessons  at  a  certain  hour  every  allemooii  t  and 
(he  tender  may  )«  assured  that  we  studied  faithfully  in  Tiew  of 
an  ordeal  like  thia. 

I  n-member  one  of  our  favorite  places  for  study.  The  btown, 
sparkling  stream  on  which  my  grandfather's  mill  was  placed  bad 
pust  beluw  the  :n)l|.dum  a  little  inland,  which  a  boy  could  easily 
reach  by  wnding  through  the  Khallow  waters  over  a  bed  of  many- 
Dolon-d  jMibbles.  The  island  was  oveishadowed  "by  thi<i 
bushes,  which  were  all  wreathed  aiid  matted  together  by  ■  wiM 
Krape-viiie  ;  but  within  1  had  hollowed  out  for  myself  a  green 
little  arbor,  and  coostnicted  a  rude  wigwam  of  polea  and  baik, 
alter  the  miinner  of  iho<e  I  ha<l  seen  among  the  Indians.  It 
was  one  of  ihe  charms  uf  thia  place,  th£.t  nobody  knew  of  it: 
it  wan  utterly  eecluiled;  and  being  cut  off  from  land  by  the 
broad  belt  of  Hhnllow  water,  and  presenting  nothing  to  tempt  ot 
altrn<-t  anylrady  to  itit  chores,  it  was  mine,  and  mine  a)ao& 
i'here  I  t^iudied,  and  there  I  read ;  there  1  dreamed  and  nw 

Never  did  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  tell  to  any  other  Iwy  ihl 
tei-ret  of  thi^  woiidliiiid  shelter,  this  falry-tand,  BO  near  lo  dM 
real  outer  wor'd ;  but  ILirry,  with  his  refinement,  his  qnietnda 
his  sympalheiii  silence,  seemed  to  me  as  unobjeotionable  ui  ■■• 
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r«te   as   the  mute    spiritual  companions   whose   presence  had 
cheered  my  lonely,  childish  sleeping-room. 

We  moved  my  father's  Latin  books  into  a  rough  little  cloael 
that  we  constructed  in  our  wigwam ;  and  there,  with  the  water 
dashing  behind  us,  and  the  afternoon  sun  shining  down  through 
the  green  grape-leaves,  with  bluebirds  and  bobolinks  singing  te 
OS,  we  studied  our  lessons.  More  than  that,  we  spent  many  plea»« 
ant  hours  in  reading ;  and  I  have  now  a  ri$umi^  in  our  boyish 
handwritinr)^,  of  the  greater  part  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  we 
wrote  out  during  this  summer. 

As  to  Tina,  of  course  she  insisted  upon  it  that  we  should  occa- 
sionally carry  her  in  a  lady-chair  over  to  this  island,  that  she 
mif;ht  inspect  our  operations  and  our  housekeeping,  and  we  read 
some  of  these  sketches  to  her  for  her  critical  approbation ;  and 
if  any  of  them  pleased  her  fancy,  she  would  immediately  insist 
that  we  should  come  over  to  Miss  Mehitable's,  and  have  a 
dramatic  representation  of  them  up  in  the  garret 

Saturday  afternoon,  in  New  England,  was  considered,  from  time 
immemorial,  as  the  children's  perquisite ;  and  hard-hearted  must 
be  that  parent  or  that  teacher  who  would  wish  to  take  away  from 
them  its  golden  hours.  Certainly  it  was  not  Miss  Mehitable,  nor 
my  grandmother,  that  could  be  capable  of  any  such  cruelty. 

Our  Saturday  afternoons  were  generally  spent  as  Tina  dic- 
tated ;  and,  as  she  had  a  decided  taste  for  the  drama,  one  of  oar 
mo<t  common  employments  was  the  improvising  of  plays,  with 
Miss  Tina  for  stage  manager.  The  pleasure  we  took  in  these 
exercises  was  inconceivable ;  they  had  for  us  a  vividness  and 
reality  past  all  expression. 

I  remember  our  acting,  at  one  time,  the  Book  of  Esther,  with 
Tina,  very  much  be-trinketed  and  dressed  out  in  an  old  flowered 
brocade  that  she  had  rummaged  from  a  trunk  in  the  garret,  at 
Queen  Esther.     Harry  was  Mordecai,  and  I  was  Ahaauerus. 

The  great  trouble  was  to  £nd  a  Haman  ;  but,  as  the  hanging  of 
Haman  was  indispensable  to  any  proper  moral  effect  of  the  tragedy^ 
Tina  petted  and  cajoled  and  coaxed  old  Bose,  the  yellow  dog  of  our 
re  ablishinent,  to  undertake  thf  part  instructing  him  volubly  that 
W  must  sulk  and  look  cross  when  Mordecai  went  bj,  —  a  thing 
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Khicli  Bose,  who  was  one  of  ihe  besl-natured  of  doga,  roanl  dlS 
cully  in  learning.  'Bo^a  would  alwtiya  insist  upon  sitting  od  hi* 
bauneliea,  in  hi-t  free-and-easy,  jolly  manner,  and  lolling  out  Ml 
red  tongue  in  a  style  so  decideilly  joculiir  as  utterly  to  spoil  ths 
effect,  till  Tina,  reduced  to  desperation,  ensconced  herself  uncler 
KD  old  quilted  petticoat  hehind  iiim,  and  brought  out  the  proper 
c^prcusion  at  the  right  moment  by  a  vigorous  pull  at  hii  uQ. 
Boae  wa«  a  dog  of  great  constitutional  equaniniity,  but  there 
»ert  Borne  things  that  transcended  even  his  powers  of  ondnr- 
■nee,  and  the  snurl  that  he  gave  to  Mordecai  was  held  to  be  a 
triumphunt  success  ;  but  the  thing  was,  to  get  him  to  snarl  when 
llna  was  in  front  of  liim,  where  she  could  see  it ;  and  now 
will  it  be  believed  that  the  all-conquering  liule  mischief-maker 
actually  kissed  and  flattered  and  bejuggled  old  Polly  into  laking 
this  part  behind  the  scenes  ? 

No  wurda  can  more  fitly  describe  the  abject  state  to  which  that 
rehemently  moral  old  soul  was  reduced. 

When  it  came  to  the  banging  of  Haman,  the  difflcultiea  thidl* 
ened.  Folly  warned  us  ihul  we  must  by  no  means  attempt  U 
hang  Bose  by  the  neck,  as  "  the  crittur  was  heavy,  and  "t  wm 
lartin  to  be  tlie  death  of  him."  So  we  compromised  by  p^—i"g 
Ihe  rope  under  his  fore  paws,  or,  as  Tina  called  it,  "  under  his 
arms."  But  Bos^e  was  rheumatic,  and  it  took  all  Tioa's  petting 
and  caressing,  and  obliged  Polly  to  go  down  and  huot  out  two  or 
three  slices  of  meat  from  her  larder,  to  induce  him  Ikirly  to  nh- 
mit  to  the  operation  ;  but  hang  him  we  did,  and  he  kl-hled  with 
■  vigor  that  strikingly  increased  the  moral  effect.  60  we  toon  let 
tim  down  again,  and  plentifully  rewarded  him  with  cold  meU. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  performed  a  patriotic  drama,  entitled 
■■  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  in  which  a  couple  of  old  gnus  thai 
we  fiund  in  the  garret  produced  splendid  effects,  and  Balvoes  of 
artillery  were  created  by  Ihe  rolling  acrose  the  garret  of  two  M 
(snuuu-biill^ ;  but  thi^  was  suppn'SRod  by  order  of  the  anthori- 
ties,  ou  accoun  t  of  the  vigor  of  the  cannonade.  Tina,  by  the  by 
Igiired  in  thi.i  as  the  ''  Genius  of  Liberty,"  with  some  atara  M 
ber  bend  cut  out  of  gilt  paper,  and  wearir^  an  oV  flag  whM 
K  hid  pulled  out  o<^  one  of  the  trunks.  1 
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We  also  acted  the  hiatory  of  "  Romulus  and  Remus,"  with 
Bote  for  the  she-wolf  The  difference  in  age  was  remedied  by  a 
rigorous  effort  of  the  imagination.  Of  jcourse,  operations  of  this 
nature  made  us  pretty  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the  old 
garret.  There  was,  however,  one  quarter,  fenced  off  by  some 
barreb  filled  with  pamphlets,  where  Polly  strictly  forbade  ju 
logo. 

What  was  the  result  of  such  a  prohibition,  O  reader  ?  Can 
yoa  imagine  it  to  be  any  other  than  that  that  part  of  the  garret 
became  at  once  the  only  one  that  we  really  cared  about  investi- 
gating ?  How  we  hung  about  it,  and  considered  it,  and  peeped 
over  and  around  and  between  the  barrels  at  a  pile  of  pictures, 
that  stood  with  their  faces  to  the  wall !  What  were  those  pic- 
tures, we  wondered.  When  we  asked  Polly  this,  she  drew  on 
a  mysterious  face  and  said,  ^Them  was  things  we  must  n't  ask 
about.'' 

We  talked  it  over  among  ourselves,  and  Tina  assured  us  that 
she  dreamed  about  it  nights ;  but  Polly  had  strictly  forbidden  as 
even  to  mention  that  corner  of  the  garret  to  Miss  Mehitable,  or 
to  ask  her  leave  to  look  at  it,  alleging,  as  a  reason,  that  **  't  would 
bring  on  her  hypos." 

We  did  n't  know  what  "  hypos  "  were,  but  we  supposed  of 
course  they  must  be  something  dreadful;  but  the  very  fear- 
fulness  of  the  consequences  that  might  ensue  from  our  getting 
behind  those  fatal  barrels  only  made  them  still  more  attractive. 
Finally,  one  rainy  Saiurday  afiernoon,  when  we  were  tired  of 
iK^ting  plays,  and  the  rain  pattered  on  the  roof,  and  the  wind 
bowled  and  shook  the  casings,  and  there  was  a  generally  wild  and 
disorganized  state  of  affairs  out  of  doors,  a  sympathetic  spirit 
\}{  insubordination  appeared  to  awaken  in  Tina's  bosom.  *'  I  de- 
tlare,  I  am  going  inside  of  those  barrels ! "  she  sa'.d.  **  I  don't 
care  if  Polly  does  scold  us ;  I  know  I  can  bring  her  all  round 
again  fast  enough.  I  can  do  about  what  I  like  with  Polly. 
Now  you  boys  just  move  this  barrel  a  little  bit,  and  I  '11  go  io 
uid  see  I " 

Just  at  this  moment  there  was  one  of  those  chance  lulls  in  thtf 
Momi  that  sometimes  occur,  and  as  Tina  went  in  behind  th« 
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barrels,  and  boldly  turned  the  fln't  picture,  a  nj  of  inuhitM 
■truamed  through  ibe  dusky  window  and  lit  it  up  with  ft  mteij 
lighL 

Harry  and  Tina  both  gave  an  exclamation  of  utODishment. 

"  0  Tina  I  it  'a  the  lady  in  the  cloMt !  " 

Ihe  dircovery  seemed  really  to  frighten  the  chDd.  Sbt 
ntreated  quickly  to  the  outside  of  the  barreb  tgain,  and  flood 
■fth  as,  looking  at  the  picture. 

It  was  a  pastel  of  a  young  g^rl  in  a  plain,  low-nedEed  whit* 
inn,  with  a  haughty,  beautiful  head,  and  jet-black  curia  flowing 
down  her  neck,  and  deep,  melancholy  black  eyes,  that  Memad  U 
fix  tliemiielves  reproachfully  on  us. 

"  0  dear  me,  Harry,  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  eaid  Una.  "  How 
the  looks  at  us !  This  certainly  is  the  very  tame  one  that  wa 
■aw  in  the  old  house." 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  Tina,"  said  Rarry,  in  a 
rather  low  and  frightened  voice ;  "  but  I  '11  go  in  and  turn  it 
back  again." 

Ju.tt  at  this  moment  we  beard  what  wns  still  more  appalling, 
—  the  fooiateps  of  Polty  on  llie  garret  stairs. 

"  Well  !  now  I  should  like  to  know  if  there 's  any  miacfaief 
you  wouldn't  be  up  to,  Tina  Percival,"  she  said,  coming  fi>r- 
ward,  reproachfully.  "  When  1  give  you  the  ran  of  the  wbde 
garret,  and  wear  my  life  out  a  pickin'  up  and  pultin'  up  after 
you,  I  sh'd  think  you  might  let  ibis  'ere  comer  alone  ! " 

"  Oh !  but,  Polly,  you  've  no  idea  how  I  wanted  to  se«  i^  and 
A>  pray  lell  me  who  it  is,  and  how  came  il  here?  Is  it  anybodj 
that  'i  dead  7  "  said  Tinn,  hanging  upon  Folly  caressingly. 

"  Somebody  that 's  dead  to  us,  I  'm  afraid,"  said  Fidlj,  lol 
bBUily. 

^  Do  tell  us,  Polly,  do  !  who  was  she?  " 

"  Well,  child,  you  must  n't  neutr  tell  nobody,  nw  kt  R  wort 
about  it  come  out  of  your  lips  ;  tut  it  'i  Parson  BoMiter'a  daagh- 
ter  Emiiy,  and  where  fihe  's  gone  to,  the  Lord  only  knows.  I 
took  tlijit  'ere  pictiir'  down  myself,  and  put  it  up  hero  with  Hr 
Theodore's,  tio 't  Miiii  Mehituble  needn't  see  'em,  'came  they 
itways  give  her  the  hypos." 
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**  And  don't  anybody  know  where  she  is."  said  Tina,  *^  or 
if  she 's  alive  or  dead  ?" 

**  Nobody,"  said  Polly,  shaking  her  head  solemnly.  **  All 
I  hope  is,  she  may  never  come  back  here  again.  You  see,  chil- 
dren, what  comes  o*  follerin'  the  nateral  heart ;  it 's  decoitlii] 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.  She  followed  her 
Bateral  heart,  and  nobody  knows  where  she 's  gone  to." 

Polly  spoke  with  such  sepulchral  earnestness  that,  what  witb 
^oomy  weather  and  the  consciousness  of  having  been  acces* 
sory  to  an  unlawful  action,  we  all  felt,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
sober. 

**  Do  you  think  I  have  got  such  a  heart  as  that  ?  "  said  Tina, 
afler  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

**  Sartain,  you  have,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  We  all  on  us 
has.  Why,  if  the  Lord  should  give  any  on  us  a  sight  o'  oir  own 
heart  just  as  it  is,  it  would  strike  us  down  dead  right  on  the 
spot'* 

** Mercy  on  us,  Polly!  I  hope  he  won't,  then,"  said  Tina. 
^  Bat,  Polly,"  she  added,  getting  her  arms  round  her  neck  and 
playing  with  her  gold  beads,  ^yau  have  n*t  got  such  a  very  bad 
heart  now ;  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  iu  I  'm  sure  you  are  just 
as  good  as  can  be." 

**  Law,  Miss  Tina,  you  don't  see  into  me,"  said  Polly,  who, 
lAer  all,  felt  a  sort  of  ameliorating  gleam  stealing  over  her. 
"  You  must  n't  try  to  wheedle  me  into  thinking  better  of  myself 
than  I  be ;  that  would  just  lead  to  carnal  security." 

•*  Well,  Polly,  don't  tell  Miss  Mehitable,  and  I  '11  try  and  not 
get  you  into  carnal  security." 

Polly  went  behind  the  barrels,  gently  wiped  the  dust  from  the 
Dictnre,  and  turned  the  melancholy,  beseeching  face  to  the  wall 
igaia ;  but  we  pondered  and  talkei  many  dajt  af  to  what  H 
Bigbl  be. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

BOW  WB   KEPT  TniNKSGITINO  AT   OLDTOn. 

ON  tbc  whole,  about  this  ^me  in  our  life  we  wer 
bly  happy  set  of  children.  The  Thanksgiving  Isstivil  </ 
that  year  is  particularly  impressed  on  taj  mind  u  &  wfaiU 
day. 

Arc  there  any  of  my  readers  who  do  nut  know  what  Thaokt. 
|ivin<;  diiy  is  to  a  child?  Then  let  them  go  back  with  me,  and 
recall  the  image  of  it  as  we  kept  it  in  Oldtuwn. 

People  have  oflen  supposed,  because  tlie  Puritans  fbnnded 
a  society  where  there  were  no  professed  public  amusements,  that 
therefore  there  was  no  fun  going  on  in  the  ancient  land  of 
Israel,  and  llint  there  were  no  cakes  and  ale,  because  they  wore 
virtuous.  They  were  never  more  mistaken  in  their  live*,  ^era 
was  an  abundanue  of  sober,  well-considered  merriment ;  and  (be 
hinges  of  life  were  well  oiled  with  that  sort  of  secret  hamw 
which  to  this  day  gives  ihe  raciness  lo  real  Yankee  wit.  B» 
tides  thid,  we  must  reinember  ihnt  life  itself  ia  the  grealeM 
possible  nrausement  lo  people  who  really  believe  Ihoy  can  do 
much  with  it,  —  who  have  that  intense  sense  of  what  can  be 
brought  to  pa^  by  human  effort,  that  was  characteristic  of  the 
New  England  colonies.  To  such  it  is  not  exactly  proper  to  say 
tlint  life  is  an  umu^cmcnt,  bul  it  certainly  is  an  engrossing  intenil 
that  rake^  the  place  of  all  amusements. 

Looking  over  the  world  on  a  brond  scale,  do  we  not  find  tlial 
public  euieriainments  have  very  generally  been  the  sops  throwi 
aut  by  ciigriHsing  upper  chisel's  to  keep  lower  classes  from  ■■ 
quiring  ton  pirtii'uhirlv  into  llii'ir  rights,  and  to  make  them  sal 
[*fii-d  with  a  stone,  wh>'n  it  was  nui  qulie  convenient  to  give  then 
bread;'  Whiivvr-r  ih>'rc  is  a  chisd  that  is  to  he  made  oontent  n 
be  plundu'cJ  of  its  rights,  there  \i  an  abundance  of  fiddling  ud 
dancing,  and  amusements,  public  and  private,  are  in  great  re^r 
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■itkin.  It  may  also  be  set  down,  I  think,  u  a  general  asiom, 
that  peoi)le  feel  tfae  need  of  amusements  Icsa  and  less,  precisely 
in  pi-uportion  as  thej  Lave  solid  reasons  for  being  happy. 

Our  good  Furilan  fathers  intended  to  form  a  state  of  todetf 
of  Rucb  equality  of  condiiioiis,  and  U>  make  the  means  of  secni^ 
ing  the  goods  of  life  so  free  (o  all,  that  everybody  ebould  find 
•baDdant  employment  for  his  faculties  in  a  prosperous  seeking 
qf  his  fortunes.  Hence,  while  they  forbade  theatres,  open^ 
and  dance?,  they  made  a  state  of  unparalleled  peace  and  proa- 
perity,  where  one  could  go  to  sleep  at  all  hours  of  day  or  night 
with  the  hou^  door  wide  open,  without  bolt  or  bar,  yet  without 
apprehension  of  any  to  molest  or  make  afraid- 
There  were,  however,  some  few  national  iStes: — Electiou 
day,  when  the  Governor  look  hia  seat  with  pomp  and  rejoicing, 
and  all  the  housewives  outdid  themselves  in  election  cake,  and 
one  or  two  training  days,  when  all  the  children  were  refreshed, 
Bud  our  military  ardor  quickened,  by  the  roll  of  drums,  and  the 
flash  of  steel  bayonets,  and  marchings  and  evolutions, — Gometimea 
ending  in  tlial  sublimeist  of  military  cperalions,  a  sbam  fight,  in 
whitJ;  nobody  waa  killed.  The  Fourth  of  July  took  high  rank, 
after  (he  Decliiration  of  Independence;  but  the  king  and  high 
priest  of  oil  festivals   waa   ihe  autumn   Thanksgiving. 

When  the  apples  were  all  gathered  and  the  cider  was  all  mode, 
and  the  yellow  pumpkins  were  rolled  in  from  many  a  hill  in  billowi 
of  gold,  and  the  corn  was  huAed,  and  the  labors  of  the  season  were 
done,  and  the  tvnrm,  late  days  of  Indian  Summer  came  in,  drearoj 
and  calm  and  still,  with  ju-^t  frost  enough  to  crisp  the  ground  of 
mornin;;,  but  with  warm  trances  of  benignant,  sunny  honrs  at 
booo.  there  came  over  the  community  a  sort  of  genial  repose  of 
spirit,  —  a  sense  of  something  accomplished,  and  of  a  new  golden 
nark  made  in  advance  on  the  calendar  of  life,  —  and  the  deacon 
began  to  sny  to  the  minister,  of  a  Sunday,  **  I  suppose  it  '*  about 
lime  for  the  Th.-inksgiving  proclamatioa." 

Rural  dress-makers  about  this  time  were  extremely  busy  id 
making  ip  festival  garment*,  fot  evefyhody's  new  dress,  if  bIm 
vns  to  have  one  at  all,  mist  appear  on  Thanksgiving  day. 

Annt  Keiiah  and  Aunt  Lois  and  my  ntother  talked  over  tbcti 
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bonnelft,  and  tamed  ibem  round  and  roand  on  their  biads,  uhl  d» 
eouraed  sagely  of  ribbons  and  liDiug^,  and  of  all  the  kindred  boa- 
nets  tiiat  there  were  in  the  parish,  and  how  thej  would  prob- 
ably appear  aAet  Thanksgiving.  Uy  grmndmotber,  wbo«a  miai 
hkil  long  c«ai«d  to  wander  on  such  world!;  Tanitiea,  «■■  Bt  tUi 
timo  ottcioualj  reminded  hy  her  daughters  that  her  bcnnet  wu  lA 
ni^peciable,  or  it  wu  announced  to  her  that  she  mtut  baw*  ■ 
spw  gown.  Such  were  the  distant  horiioo  gleams  of  tba  1 
pTing  festival. 

We  ako  felt  its  npproacb  in  all  deparimenta  of  tbe  li 
—  the  conreK«tion  ai  this  time  beginning  to  tara  oo  high  and 
•olvinn  culinary  my^terie^  and  rvc«ipts  of  wondrous  power  and 
Tinue.  New  mode^  of  elaboraiing  fqua^h  pies  and  qnince  taiti 
were  new  ofttimes  carvtully  dist.'u>?«d  at  the  erening  Breaide  hj 
Aunt  Loi^  and  Aunt  Keiiah,  and  notes  f«riou$Iy  compared  with 
the  es|<erience^  uf  ceriiun  other  Aunties  of  high  repnte  in  sock 
matters.  I  notioed  that  on  these  on-asions  their  voices  often  fell 
intii  myterioui  whi^pere,  and  ih.-it  rroeipcs  of  espetial  power  and 
sanctity  were  oommuniiiited  in  tones  so  low  aa  entirelj  to  esapt 
the  Tulgar  ear.  I  still  n-Riember  the  lolemn  shake  of  the  htai 
with  which  my  Aur'  Lois  conveyed  to  Miss  Mehiuible  RTTt-titiT 
(be  critioal  properties  of  aiure.  in  rela:ioa  to  its  powen  of  pnda* 
*inj  in  coni  frittrrs  a  su^ge^tive  resemblance  to  oyitera.  At 
wn  was  an  oyscer.£et:i:ig  distrit-t.  and  u  that  cfaarauBg  bhibt 
was  perfectly  easy  to  i:::ime  at.  tbe  io:eT«st  uT  soch  u  iiiiiialiai 
«ui  be  aAi<u;iifd  tVr  only  by  the  SiodneM  of  tbe  Tiu— ■  ^mi 
tK  work*  of  art. 

For  4*  m-ii-h  ad  a  wsek  berbrehand.  "  we  cbHdnn'  weiw  «» 

tnd  in  ivun.i:-^  cin-iiaiuQ,  alkpice.  and  clona  ia  a  g 

•i»  aicrar;  i:iJ  the  wcaJ  of  this  poaoding  ai 

Kh,>e>j  tl:T-'u^''.  x.\  :tf  ^--tr*  of  :h*  old  house  with  a  heaitj  «4 

fip.'f.'u--  .'i-esr,  -^ost  r-^'T^-'r.'nt  -o  ocr  spirits. 

In  tics'?  J:iy4  r.'er-  nf-r^   c.n-  of  the   thavsaad  i 
•f   the   V.-.n-*    -■.■■   '^. '!!■«*-.' ■_•!:■  ^  which   have   ; 
|Toar.-i  v^-l  -r-^.t.-vi  --.sees  and  *wwet  herbs: 
Into  Mr  lunis  :=  -.'^t  ruu^h.  jnd  in  buik.  and  tbe  r 
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tDto  a  state  tor  use  was  deemed  one  of  the  appropriate  labors  of 
^ildhood  Even  the  very  salt  that  we  used  in  cooking  wai 
rock-salt,  wliich  we  were  required  to  wash  and  dry  and  poimd 
and  sift,  before  it  became  fit  for  use. 

At  other  times  of  the  year  we  sometimes  murmured  at  these 
kbors,  but  those  that  were  supposed  to  usher  in  the  great  Thanks- 
giving festival  were  always  entered  into  with  enthusiasm.  There 
were  signs  of  richness  all  around  us,  —  stoning  of  raisins,  cutting 
of  citron,  slicing  of  candied  orange-peeL  Yet  all  these  were 
only  dawnings  and  intimations  of  what  was  coming  during  the 
week  of  real  preparation,  after  the  Grovemor's  proclamation  bad 
been  read. 

The  glories  of  that  proclamation  I  We  knew  beforehand  the 
Sunday  it  was  to  be  read,  and  walked  to  church  with  alacrity, 
Glled  with  gorgeous  and  vague  expectations. 

The  cheering  anticipation  sustained  us  through  what  seemed 
to  us  the  long  waste  of  the  sermon  and  prayers ;  and  when  at 
last  the  auspicious  moment  approached,  —  when  the  last  quavei 
of  the  last  hymn  had  died  out,  —  the  whole  house  rippled  with 
a  general  movement  of  complacency,  and  a  satisfied  smile  of 
pleased  expectation  might  be  seen  gleaming  on  the  faces  of 
all  the  young  people,  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  through  a  garden 
of  flowers. 

Thanksgiving  now  was  dawning  I  We  children  poked  omi 
another,  and  fairly  giggled  with  unreproved  delight  as  we  lis- 
tened to  the  crackle  of  the  slowly  unfolding  document.  That 
great  sheet  of  paper  impressed  us  as  something  supernatural, 
by  reason  of  its  mighty  size,  and  by  the  broad  seal  of  the 
State  affixed  thereto ;  and  when  the  minister  read  therefrom, 
"  By  his  Excellency,  the  Grovernor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  a  Proclamation,^  our  mirth  was  with  difficulty 
repressed  by  admonitory  glances  from  our  sympathetic  elders. 
Then,  after  a  solemn  enumeration  of  the  benefits  which  the 
fommonwealth  had  that  year  received  at  the  hands  of  LHvina 
Providence,  came  at  \a>t  the  naming  of  the  eventful  day,  and, 
It  the  end  of  all,  the  imposing  heraldic  wa~ds,  **  G«k1  save  th€ 
Common  wealth  of  Massachusetts."     And  thvn,  as  tlie  congr«%' 
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gBtion   tirilic  jp  and  diepersed,  all  went  their  Mrenl  waji  whk 
M'liemcs  of  biirth  twd  feasting  in  their  heads. 

And  uot>  ^ame  on  ihe  week  in  earnest.  In  ihe  ntj  watdie* 
of  the  night  pn-ceding  Muoda}'  tnorning,  a  pretematgral  atir  h^ 
low  Btairi!.  and  the  thundtr  of  the  pounding-barre),  aDnounooA 
that  the  washing  was  to  be  got  out  of  the  wajr  befora  da^i^i^ 
■o  aa  to  give  "  nmple  scope  and  room  enough"  for  the  BNft 
pW'ipg  duties  of  the  Beaaon. 

The  making  of  pin  at  this  period  assumed  vast  proportioai 
that  Voiced  upon  ihe.  Bublime.  Pies  were  made  bj  fortiea  and 
fifties  and  hundred^  and  made  of  everything  on  the  earth  aod 
under  the  earth. 

The  pie  is  an  English  institution,  which,  planted  oo  AmerieiB 
toil,  forthwith  ran  rampant  and  burst  forth  into  an  wiurfd  Tariotj 
of  g«^nera  and  s{)ecies.  Not  merely  the  old  traditional  niDM 
pie,  but  a  thousand  strictly  American  seedlings  from  that  maiii 
slock,  evinced  the  power  of  American  housewives  to  adapt  M 
institutions  to  new  uses.  Pumpkin  pies,  cranberrj  piet,  bn^la- 
beny  |iiee,  cherry  pies,  green-currant  pies,  peach,  pear,  and  plnii 
pies.  cu-:iurd  pies,  apple  pic^  Murlboroogh-pudding  pies,  ^  pin 
with  top  crusts,  and  pies  without,  —  pies  adorned  with  all  nra 
of  fanciful  Hutln^  and  architectural  strips  laid  acitMB  and  aroond, 
aiul  otherwise  varied,  attested  the  boundless  fertility  of  the  few- 
line  mind,  when  once  let  loo^^e  in  a  given  direction. 

Fancy  the  lieat  and  vigor  of  (he  great  pan-tbrnution,  when 
AuTil  Lois  and  Aunt  Keiiuh,  and  my  mother  and  grandmother,  bH 
in  ecMasius  of  creative  insptraiion,  ran,  bujstled, and  hnrried.— 
mixing,  rolling,  tasting,  consulting,  —  alternately  setting  ih  dit 
dren  to  work  when  anything  could  he  made  of  us,  and  then  Am- 
;ng  us  all  out  of  the  kitchen  when  our  misinformed  ^fciMlnMiJ 
ventured  to  take  loo  many  liberties  with  sacred  mjitAriea.  nn 
Slit  we  would  :iU  Hy  at  the  kiiclieo  door,  like  spai^  fma  a  black- 
uiiith's  uLtiduw. 

(hi  iht-sr  (X'i'a>ion«.  as  there  was  a  great  tooseneaa  in  the  poUei 
li|\) 'ineiii  over  u~  ciiiMren.  we  usually  found  a  ready  ref^oge  M 
Ui~!  .ML-iii;.!)!!"'.-  Kith  Timi,  who.  confident  of  the  strangtb  of  hr 
position  «Lih  Polly,  invit.-d  us  into  the  "  "  " 
,'*'  H  nmt-,^^  i>.(  ij,  urouud  [,)  vi««  the 
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A  ^snius  for  entertaining  was  one  of  Tina's  principal  charac  . 
leristics ;  and  she  did  not  fail  to  make  free  with  raisins,  or  citron^ 
3r  whatever  came  to  hand,  in  a  spirit  of  hospitality  at  whicD 
Polly  seriously  demurred.  That  worthy  woman  occasionally  felt 
the  inconvenience  of  the  state  of  subjugation  to  which  the  little 
elf  had  somehow  or  other  reduced  her,  and  sometimes  rattled  hor 
eh&iuo  fiercely,  scolding  with  a  vigor  which  rather  alarmed  Ui| 
biit  which  Tina  minded  not  a  whit.  Confident  of  her  own  pow- 
ers, she  would,  in  the  very  midst  of  her  wrath,  mimic  her  to  her 
&ce  with  such  irresistible  drollery  as  to  cause  the  torrent  of  re* 
proof  to  end  in  a  dissonant  laugh,  accompanied  by  a  submit* 
dire  cry  for  quarter. 

"  I  declare,  Tina  Percival,"  she  said  to  her  one  day,  "  you  *re 
*aacy  enough  to  physic  a  horn-bug !  I  never  did  see  the  beater 
of  you  I  If  Miss  Mehitable  don't  keep  you  in  better  order,  I 
don't  see  what 's  to  become  of  any  of  us  I " 

**  Why,  what  did  become  of  you  before  I  came?"  was  the  uu 
dismayed  reply.  "  You  know,  Polly,  you  and  Aunty  wx^th  were 
iust  as  lonesome  as  you  could  be  till  I  came  here,  and  you 
never  had  such  pleasant  times  in  your  life  as  you  've  had  since 
I  *ve  been  here.  You  're  a  couple  of  old  beauties,  both  of  you, 
and  know  just  how  to  get  along  with  me.  But  come,  boys,  let's 
take  our  raisins  and  go  up  in  the  garret  and  play  Thanksgiving." 

In  the  corner  of  the  great  kitchen,  during  all  these  days,  the 
jolly  old  oven  roared  and  crackled  in  great  volcanic  billows  of 
flame,  snapping  and  gurgling  as  if  the  old  fellow  entered  with 
joyful  sympathy  into  the  frolic  of  the  hour;  and  then,  his  great 
heart  being  once  wanned  up,  he  brooded  over  successive  gen- 
e'nations  of  pies  and  cakes,  which  went  in  raw  and  came  out 
eooked,  till  butteries  and  dressers  and  shelves  and  pantries  were 
iuerally  crowded  with  a  jostling  abundance. 

A  great  cold  northern  chamber,  where  the  sun  never  shone, 
uid  where  in  winter  the  snow  sifted  in  at  the  window-cracks,  and 
ice  and  frost  reigned  with  undisputed  sway,  was  fitted  up  to  be 
ihe  storehouse  ot  thes«i  surplus  treasures.  There,  frozen  solid, 
Mid  thus  well  preserved  in  their  icy  tetters,  they  formed  a  gr^ai 
'epo^itory  for  all   ihe  winter  moothst  and  Ihe  pies  baked  ai 
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-  TfaauksgiTiag  often   •mtbo  out  Tresb  and  good  with  the  TMeta  «l 

During  ihi»  event  Tut  preparation  week,  all  the  female  fmt  ti 
my  gniiidmothcr's  h[>u>chold,  an  I  hnve  before  remarked,  were  at 
a  height  above  S117  ordinary  slaie  of  mind, — 'the;  moted  abool 
the  bouHi  rapt  in  a  species  of  prophetic  freosj.  It  aeemed  to  bi 
eODsidered  a  necessary  feature  of  such  festivals  that  eToiybodj 
■bould  be  ic  a  hurry,  and  everything  in  the  hoim  should  be  tonMcl 
bottom  upwards  with  fnibuHiasm,  —  so  at  least  we  children  under 
stood  it,  and  we  certainly  did  our  part  to  keep  the  ball  rolling. 

At  tlii^  period  the  constitutional  actiritj  of  Uncle  FliakiiD 
increa-ed  to  a.  degree  that  might  fairly  be  called  prelemuuraL 
Tiianksgiving  time  was  the  time  for  errands  of  mercy  and  beneft- 
Knee  through  the  country  ;  and  Uncle  Fliakim's  immortal  oU 
rubber  liorse  and  rattling  wagon  were  on  the  full  jump,  in  tonn  of 
investigation  into  everybody's  affairs  in  the  region  around.  On 
returning,  he  would  Hy  through  our  kitchen  like  the  wind, 
leaving  open  the  doors,  upseitiog  whatever  came  in  faia  my, 
—  now  a  pan  of  milk,  and  now  a  hasin  of  mince,  —  talking  np 
idly,  and  forgetting  only  the  point  in  every  case  th^t  gftve  il 
signifituince,  or  enabled  iiuy  one  to  put  it  to  any  sort  of  tu* 
When  Aunt  Lois  checked  his  benevolent  effu^ifms  by  potting 
the  test  questions  of  practical  efficiency.  Uncle  Fliakim  alwayi 
remembered  that  he  'd  "  forgotten  to  inquire  abodt  that,"  and 
skipping  through  the  kitchen,  and  (>pringtng  into  bis  old  wagM, 
would  rattle  off  again  on  a  full  tilt  to  correct  and  amend  his  ia- 


Uort-ovcr,  my  grandmother's  kitchen  at  tbis  time  began  Is 
be  hauitted  by  those  occasional  hangers-ou  and  retainers,  of  nih 
ocnnin  furtuues,  whom  a  lull  experience  of  her  bountiful  habiti 
led  10  expect  something  at  her  hand  at  this  lime  of  tbe  year 
All  the  poor,  loafing  tribes,  Indian  and  half-Indian,  who  it 
Dllicr  times  wundered,  selling  baiikcts  and  other  light  warea,  wen 
sure  to  (.'ome  baek  to  OUItown  a  liiile  before  Thanksgiving  tinw 
and  re|ioi-t  thcinsi-lves  in  my  grnnd mother's  kitchen. 

The  gri'at  hogsh<'iid  of  cider  in  the  cellar,  wbicfa  my  grand 
htber  called  the  Indian  Hogshead,  wa»  en  tap  at  all  boon  at  ibf 
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Jaj  ;  and  many  a  mugful  did  I  draw  and  dispense  to  the  tribes 
that  basked  in  the  sunshine  at  our  door. 

Aunt  Lois  never  had  a  hearty  conviction  of  the  propriety  o( 
tfiese  arrangements  ;  but  my  grandmother,  who  had  a  prodig^ooi 
ferbal  memory,  bore  down  upon  her  with  such  strings  of  quot»- 
tions  from  the  Old  Testament  that  she  was  utterly  rooted. 

•*  Now,"  says  my  Aunt  Lois,  **  I  s'pose  we  've  got  to  have  Betty 
Poganut  and  Sally  Wonsamug,  and  old  Obscue  and  his  wife, 
ana  tho  whole  tribe  down,  roosting  around  oar  doors,  till  we  give 
'em  something.  That 's  just  mother's  way ;  she  always  keeps  a 
whole  generation  at  her  heels." 

^  How  many  times  must  I  tell  you,  Lois,  to  read  your  Bible?" 
was  my  grandmother*s  rejoinder ;  and  loud  over  the  sound  of 
pounding  and  chopping  in  the  kitchen  could  be  heard  the  voice 
of  her  quotations :  **  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  in  any  of 
the  gates  of  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  Grod  giveth  thee,  thoii 
•halt  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thy  hand,  from  thy  poor 
brother.  Thou  shalt  surely  give  him ;  and  thy  heart  sL*Il  not  be 
grieved  when  thou  givest  to  him,  because  that  for  this  thing  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works  ;  for  the  poor  shall 
nerer  cease  from  out  of  the  land." 

These  words  seemed  to  resound  like  a  sort  of  heraldic  proc- 
lamation to  call  around  us  all  that  soflly  shiflless  class,  who,  for 
lome  reason  or  other,  are  never  to  be  found  with  anything  in  hand 
at  the  moment  that  it  is  wanted. 

**  There,  to  be  sure,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  one  day  when  our  prep^ 
arations  were  in  full  blast,  —  ^  there  comes  Sam  Lawson  down 
be  hill,  limpsy  as  ever;  now  he  '11  have  his  doleful  story  to 
tell,  and  mother  '11  give  him  one  of  the  turkeys." 

And  so,  of  course,  it  fell  out. 

Sam  came  in  with  his  usual  air  of  plain tiye  assurance,  and 
seated  himself  a  (Contemplative  spectator  in  the  chimney-comm*, 
tegardless  of  the  looks  and  signs  of  unwelcome  on  the  part  of 
Ajint  Lois. 

**  Lordy  massy,  how  prosperous  everything  does  seem  here  I " 
be  said,  in  musing  tones,  over  his  inevitable  mug  of  cider;  ^s« 
iiflereut  fn)m  what  '^  is  t'  oar  hoasA.     There  '•  Hepay,  she  's  al 
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in  a  K(ew,  ■□'  I  're  just  hf-na  an'  gol  h«r  thiitj-MTcn  oonts'  wUk 
0*  Dutmegs,  yet  she  ujs  she  's  sure  she  dan*!  see  how  iks  ^ 
k>  keep  I'hanksgiving,  an'  she  '■  down  on  me  Kboat  it,  JMI 
■s  ef  't  was  my  lauh.  Yeh  see,  kat  winier  our  old  gobbler  gd 
froze.  You  know.  Mis'  Biidger,  that  'ere  cold  night  we  bed  law 
winter.  Wal,  I  was  off  with  Joke  Uarehall  that  ni^t;  ye  k% 
Jake,  he  hed  to  take  old  General  Dearborn's  corpse  into  BLt,ton 
to  the  family  vault,  and  Jake,  he  kitid  o'  bated  to  go  aloDa 
't  was  a  dreSul  cold  lime,  aud  he  ses  to  me,  '  Sam,  yoa  jatf 
go  long  vriib  me ' ;  i>o  I  wa^  iiort  o'  eon;  for  him,  and  I  kind  e 
thought  I  'd  gu  'long.  Wal,  come  'long  to  Josh  Kssri's  lahvera, 
there  at  the  Half-way  House,  you  know,  't  was  so  swinging  coll 
we  stoppf^d  to  lake  a  little  suihin'  warmin',  an'  we  sort  o'  sot  aa' 
iot  over  tlie  fire,  till,  fust  we  knew,  we  kind  o'  got  asleep ;  ao 
when  we  woke  up  we  lound  we  'd  lefl  the  old  Genorml  hitdied 
up  t'  th'  post  pretty  mucli  all  night.  Wal,  did  a'l  hurt  him  noot^ 
poor  roan  ;  'i  wus  allerv  a  favorite  spot  o'  hia'n.  Bat,  takin'  om 
thing  with  another,  I  did  n't  get  home  till  about  nooo  next  day, 
an',  1  tell  you,  Hepsy  she  wa^  right  down  on  me.  She  snid  tks 
baby  was  sick,  and  there  had  n't  been  no  wood  split,  nor  the  ban 
fi^iened  up,  nor  aolhin'.  Lordy  massy,  I  did  n't  mean  no  haraj 
I  thought  there  wa<i  wood  enough,  and  I  thought  lUcely  Hepay'4 
git  out  an'  fasten  up  the  bam.  But  Hepsy,  she  was  in  one  </ 
her  conirarj-  streaks,  an'  she  would  n't  do  a  thing ;  an*,  wbea  I 
went  out  lo  took,  why,  sure  'nuff,  there  was  onr  old  tom-buk^ 
froze  a-i  slifT  as  a  slake,  —  his  claws  jist  a  sticlua'  right  atnight 
up  like  this."  Here  Sam  struck  an  expressive  attitude,  and 
looked  fo  much  like  a  frozen  turkey  as  to  give  a  pathetic  reality 
to  the  picture. 

"  Well  DOW,  Sam,  why  need  you  be  off  on  things  that  'a  ooie 
of  your  business  ?  "  said  my  grandmother.  "  I  've  talked  to  joi 
plainly  about  tliat  n  great  many  time^  Sam,"  she  coDtinnad,  ii 
tones  of  severe  aimoniiiun.  "  Bep.^y  is  a  hard-working  woma& 
but  sh-  cun't  ill.'  expected  to  eee  to  everything,  and  joo  oogbw 
ave  b<'eii  ai  buDe  that  nJglit  to  fasten  ep  your  own  ban  aai 
Ook  after  your  own  rrft-tura." 

Ham  took  tlic  rebuke  all  the  more  meekly  aa  be  iWCBnad  ih 
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itifT  black  legi  of  a  turkey  poking  out  from  under  mj  grand- 
mothers apron  while  she  was  delivering  it.  To  be  exhorted  and 
told  of  his  shortcomings,  and  then  furnished  with  a  turkey  at 
Thanksgiving,  was  a  yearly  part  of  his  family  programme.  Is 
time  he  departed,  not  only  w;th  the  turkey,  but  with  us  boyi 
in  procession  after  him,  bearing  a  mince  and  a  pumpkin  pie  for 
Hepsy's  children. 

^  Poor  things ! "  my  grandmother  remarked  ;  **  they  ought  to 
have  something  good  to  eat  Thanksgiving  day ;  't  ain't  their  fault 
that  they  Ve  got  a  shiftless  father.*' 

Sam,  in  his  turn,  moralized  to  us  children,  as  we  walked  beside 
him :  ^*  A  body  'd  think  that  Hepsy  'd  learn  to  trust  in  Provi- 
dence," he  said,  ^  but  she  don't.  She  allers  has  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  pervided ;  but  that  'ere  woman  ain't  grateful  for  it,  by  no 
manner  o'  means.  Now  she  '11  be  jest  as  cross  as  she  can  be^ 
'cause  this  'ere  ain't  our  turkey,  and  these  'ere  ain't  our  pies. 
Folks  dooe  lose  so  much,  that  hes  sech  dispositions." 

A  multitude  of  similar  dispensations  during  the  course  of  tne 
week  materially  reduced  the  great  pile  of  chickens  and  turkeys 
which  black  Caesar's  efforts  in  slaughtering,  picking,  and  dressmg 
kept  daily  sup[)lied. 

Besides  these  offerings  to  tlie  poor,  the  handsomest  turkey  of 
the  flock  was  sent,  dressed  in  first-rate  style,  with  Deacon  Bad- 
ger's dutiful  compliments,  to  the  minister ;  and  we  children,  who 
were  happy  to  accompany  black  Caesar  on  this  errand,  generally 
received  a  seed-cake  and  a  word  of  acknowledgment  from  the 
aunister's  lady. 

Well,  at  last,  when  all  the  chopping  and  pounding  and  baking 
aiid  brewing;,  preparatory  to  the  festival,  were  gone  through  with, 
the  eventful  day  dawned.  All  the  tribes  of  the  Badger  family 
w  ird  to  come  back  home  to  the  old  house,  with  all  the  relations 
>4  svery  degree,  to  eat  the  Tharksgiving  dinner.  And  it  was 
Biisierstood  that  in  the  evening  the  minister  and  his  lady  would 
kK>k  in  upcn  us,  together  with  some  of  the  select  aristocracy  of 
Old  town. 

Great  as  the  preparations  were  for  the  dinner,  everything  was 

10  ooo<«nved  that  not  a  soul  in  the  house  ahouki  be  kept  from  tkt 

ift  • 
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morning  lervioe  jf  ThHTiksinving  in  the  church,  H<1  At«b  Ii» 
(eiiing  10  the  Tlmnk^giving  serinon,  in  which  the  miuiihir  WM 
exju-cted  to  express  hia  views  freely  concerning  the  pnlitics  of 
ihe  country,  and  the  litaie  of  things  in  society  gcnemlly,  in  ■ 
lomewhat  mora  secular  vein  of  thought  th&n  ivas  df^eined  ezat'tlf 
ap|)ropriale  to  the  Lord's  day.  But  it  ii<  to  be  coiifcniscj,  iiM, 
when  the  good  man  got  carried  away  by  the  enthu^'ia^m  cf  bit 
■uhjecl  to  extend  thei<e  exercises  beyond  S  certain  length,  anziou 
glances,  exciianged  between  good  wives,  gometirnea  indicated  ■ 
weuknesa  of  the  Hesh,  iiaving  a  tender  reference  to  the  tarkeyi 
and  chickens  and  chicken  jiies,  which  might  possibly  be  oreis 
doing  in  the  ovens  at  home.  But  your  old  brick  oven  was  a 
true  Puritan  inslitULion,  and  backed  up  the  devotional  habits  of 
good  hoosewives,  by  Ihe  cupilal  care  which  he  took  <^  whateref 
wa.t  comiiiiiied  to  his  capiicious  bosom  A  truly  well-bred  oren 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  himactf  all  liis  days,  and  blushed 
redder  tliuti  liiii  own  fires,  if  a  God-fearing  house-matron,  awaj 
nt  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  should  come  home  and  find  her  pi» 
crust  either  burned  or  underdone  by  his  over  or  under  aaal ;  ec 
the  old  fellow  generally  managi'd  to  bring  things  oqt  exactly 
right. 

When  sermons  and  prayers  were  all  over,  we  children  niahel 
home  to  see  the  great  feast  of  Ihe  year  spread. 

What  cliiiterings  and  chattcrings  there  were  all  OTer  tka 
house,  as  all  the  aunties  and  uncles  and  cousins  came  poor- 
ing  in,  taking  off  their  things,  looking  at  one  another's  bonneli 
and  dresses,  and  mingling  their  (ximments  on  the  morning  aei^ 
mon  with  various  opinions  on  the  new  millinery  outfits,  and  witk 
tnts  of  home  uew»,  and  kindly  neighborhood  goasip. 

Undo  Bill,  whom  the  Cambridge  college  authoridea  releaia^ 
■B  they  did  nit  the  other  youngsters  of  the  land,  for  Thankagi* 
ing  ihiy,  made  h  breezy  stir  among  them  all,  especially  wilk 
the  yonn"  coumus  of  lli«  feminine  gender. 

The  best  room  on  this  oci'nsioo  was  thrown  wide  open,  tad 
its  liubituiil  eiildii>>ss  liiul  bten  wnrmed  by  the  burning  dowt 
if  a  gri>Hl  r^laek  of  hickory  logs,  which  had  been  hcnped  op  anspar 
ugly  since  raoronig.     It  takes  some  hours  to  get  a  nam  mn 
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irheiB  ft  family  never  sits,  and  which  therefore  has  not  in  its  wallf 
yae  particle  of  the  genial  vitality  which  comes  from  the  in-dwell- 
bg  ui  human  beings.  But  on  Thanksgiving  day,  at  least,  every 
fear,  this  marvel  whs  effected  in  our  best  room. 

Altliou^^L  all  sorvile  labor  and  vain  recreation  on  this  day  were 
by  law  foi  bidden,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  it 
iraj  not  hdd  to  be  a  violation  of  the  precept,  that  all  the  nice  old 
lanties  should  bring  their  knitting- work  and  sit  gently  trotting 
their  needles  around  the  fire ;  nor  that  Uncle  Bill  should  start 
I  full-fiedged  romp  among  the  girls  and  children,  while  the  din- 
ner was  being  set  on  the  long  table  in  the  neighboring  kitchen. 
Certain  of  the  good  elderly  female  relatives,  of  serious  and  dis- 
creet demeanor,  assisted  at  this  operation. 

But  who  shall  do  justice  to  the  dinner,  and  describe  the 
larkey,  and  chickens,  and  chicken  pies,  with  all  that  endless 
variety  of  vegetables  which  the  American  soil  and  climate  have 
contributed  to  the  table,  and  which,  without  regard  to  the  French 
doctrine  of  courses,  were  all  piled  together  in  jovial  abundance 
upon  the  smoking  board  ?  There  was  much  carving  and  laugh- 
ing and  talking  and  eating,  and  all  showed  that  cheerful  ability 
to  despatch  the  provisions  which  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  hour. 
AAer  the  meat  came  the  plum -puddings,  and  then  the  endless 
array  of  pies,  till  human  nature  was  actually  bewildered  and 
overpowered  by  the  tempting  variety;, and  even  we  children 
turned  from  the  profusion  offered  to  us,  and  wondered  what 
iras  the  matter  that  we  could  eat  no  more. 

When  all  was  over,  my  grandfather  rose  at  the  head  of  the 
able,  and  a  fine  venerable  picture  he  made  as  he  stood  there, 
lis  silver  hair  flowing  in  curls  down  each  side  of  his  clear,  calm 
aoe,  whib,  in  conformity  to  the  old  Puritan  custom,  he  called 
heir  attention  to  a  recital  of  the  mercies  of  Grod  in  his  dealing! 
rith  their  family. 

It  wa%  a  sort  of  famuy  history,  going  over  and  touching  upon 
lie  various  events  whidi  had  happened.  He  spoke  of  my  father*! 
leath,  and  gave  a  tribute  to  his  memory;  and  closed  all  with 
iie  application  of  a  time-honored  text,  expressing  the  hope  that 
•f  years  passed  by  we  mig^t  **  so  nomber  oof  days  as  to  apply 
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oor  heaits  unto  wisdom";  and  tfaen  he  gave  rat  that  pid 
w)ucii  in  Ihoie  days  might  be  called  the  mtiniMl  hjmn  of  H 
Pnriuna. 

"  LM  childien  bear  the  miftbtr  da«ti 

Which  GiHl  perfonncKl  ot  old, 

Whicb  In  oor  younger  run  wa  mw. 


Throagh  ereiy  riiiug  race. 

■■  Onr  lip*  ahall  tell  them  to  <m-  mm,  | 

And  tiMv  mi^in  to  thain;  i 

Tb«t  fcenenillona  yet  nnbCTD  I 
Uvf  teach  ihem  to  their  hidn 

"  Thun  shall  thej  letrn  in  God  alon* 

Their  hope  ucurel;  •tatidi;  I 

That  ther  mar  ne'er  Ibrget  hit  woka, 
Bat  pnctiM  his  eommanda." 

This  we  all  united  in  i'inging  to  the  venerable  tana  of  8L  Ibr    I 
tin'0,  BD  air  which,  the  render  nill  perceive,  bj  its  miiltiptid^d 
quavers  and  inflections  gave  ihe  greatent  possible  scope  lo  ths 
cracked  and  trembling  voices  of  the  ancients,  who  nnited  ia  it 
with  even  more  zeal  than  the  younger  part  of  the  eomniunitj. 

Uncle  Flinkira  Slieril,  furbished  up  in  »  new  crisp  black  >^ 
and  with  his  spindle- shanks  trimly  incased  in  the  smootbest  <i 
black  Hlk  slockings,  looking  for  all  the  world  just  like  u  alert 
and  spirited  blaek  ericket.  omdid  himself  on  this  occasioo  id  (Ulf^ 
ing  eotmler,  in  that  high,  weird  voice  that  be  mast  have  learasd 
from  the  wintry  winds  that  usually  piped  around  the  comers  gl 
the  old  hou'^e.  But  any  one  who  looked  at  him,  as  be  nt  with 
hs  eyes  closed,  beating  time  with  head  and  hand,  and,  in  short, 
with  every  limb  of  his  l)Oily,  must  have  perceived  the  exqaiiitt 
lati^fa-^tiun  which  ho  derived  from  this  mode  of  expressing  1 
himself.  I  mtii'h  regret  to  be  obliged  to  siste  that  mj  graneica 
Uncle  Hill,  taking  aclvnnlage  of  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  all  U 
ildf^rs  were  Uevo'.ionally  cloiied,  stationing  himself  a  little  in  tfas 
rear  of  uy  Uncle  Fliakim,  performed  an  exaot  imibUioa  nt  !■ 
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fomnter  with  such  a  killing  facility  that  all  the  younger  part 
if  the  audience  were  nearly  dead  with  suppressed  laughter. 
Aunt  Lois,  who  never  shut  her  eyes  a  moment  on  any  occa- 
sion, discerned  this  from  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  in  vaic 
endeavored  to  stop  it  by  vigorously  shaking  her  head  at  tho 
offender.  She  mi^i^ht  as  well  have  shaken  it  at  a  bobolink  tilt- 
ing on  a  clover-top.  In  fact,  Uncle  Bill  was  Aunt  Lois's  weak 
point,  and  the  corners  of  her  own  mouth  were  observed  to  twitch 
in  such  a  suspicious  manner  that  the  whole  moral  force  of  her 
admonition  was  destroyed. 

And  now,  the  dinner  being  cleared  away,  we  youngsters, 
already  excited  to  a  tumult  of  laughter,  tumbled  into  the  best 
room,  under  the  supervision  of  Uncle  Bill,  to  relieve  ourselvep 
with  a  game  of  "  blind-man's-buff,"  while  the  elderly  women 
washed  up  the  dishes  and  got  the  house  in  order,  and  the  men  • 
folks  went  out  to  the  barn  to  look  at  the  cattle,  and  walked  over 
the  farm  and  talked  of  the  crops. 

In  the  evening  the  house  was  all  open  and  lighted  with  the  best 
of  tallow  candles,  which  Aunt  Lois  herself  had  made  with  especial 
care  for  this  illumination.  It  was  understood  that  we  were  to 
have  a  dance,  and  black  Caesar,  full  of  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie, 
and  giggling  in  the  very  jollity  of  his  heart,  had  that  afternoon 
rosined  his  bow,  and  tuned  his  fiddle,  and  practised  jigs  and  Vir- 
ginia reels,  in  a  way  that  made  us  children  think  him  a  perfect 
Orpheus. 

As  soon  as  the  candles  were  lighted  came  in  Miss  Mehitabl^ 
with  her  brother  Jonathan,  and  Tina,  like  a  gay  little  tassel* 
banging  on  her  withered  arm. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Rossiter  was  a  tall,  well-made  man,  with  a  dear- 
lot,  aquiline  profile,  and  high  round  forehead,  from  which  hU 
powdered  hair  was  brushed  smoothly  back  and  hang  down  be- 
hind in  a  long  cue.  His  eyes  were  of  a  piercing  dark  gray,  witli 
that  peculiar  cxp*-ebsion  of  depth  and  intensity  which  marks  a 
oielancholy  temperament.  He  had  a  large  mouth,  which  ha 
kept  shut  with  an  air  of  firmness  that  suggested  something  even 
kmrd  and  dictatorial  in  his  nature.  He  was  quick  and  alert  in 
aQ  bis  movements,  and  his  eyes  oad  a  searching  quickness  of 
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obMiTHticm,  which  f«eni«d  to  lose  nothing  «rf  vhst  took  |iIhc 
■round  him.  Tliere  was  an  air  of  breeding  and  Mlf-oommairf 
abcul  him  ;  and  in  all  hia  involuntary  ways  he  bore  the  appear 
BDce  of  a  man  more  interested  to  make  up  a  judgment  of  oihen 
than  concerned  u  to  what  their  judgment  might  be  about  hitcsalE 

MisB  Mehiiable  hung  upon  his  arm  witli  an  evident  adminika 
and  pride,  which  showed  that  when  he  came  he  made  Bonw 
ai  lea-it  for  her. 

After  them  soon  arrived  the  minister  and  his  lady,  —  aba  in  ■ 
grand  brocade  sutin  dre^is,  0|ien  in  front  to  display  a  peltiooat 
brocaded  with  silvtT  flotrers.  With  her  well-fonned  bandd  ibiiH 
ing  out  of  a  shimmer  of  cosily  lace,  and  her  feet  propped  oD  high- 
heeled  shofs.  Lady  Lotlirop  jusii6ed  the  prestige  of  good  sodeQ 
which  always  liung  almut  her.  Her  lord  and  manter,  in  cbc 
spotless  whiteness  of  his  ruffles  on  wrist  and  bosom,  and  in  Ibe 
iminat-ulule  keeping  and  neatness  of  all  his  clerical  bla^  aod 
the  peifect^ote  of  hi^  grand  full-boKomed  clerical  wif;,  did  honor 
lo  her  conjugid  cares.  They  moved  through  the  room  like  ■ 
ruyal  prince  and  princess,  with  an  appropriate,  gracioua,  well- 
considered  word  for  each  and  every  one.  They  even  ntatnai 
with  punctilious  civility,  the  awe-slnick  obeisance  of  black 
CKttar,  who  giggled  over  straightway  with  joy  and  exultation  It 
the  honor. 

But  conceive  of  my  Aunt  Lois's  pride  of  heart,  when,  fiillai^ 
in<;  in  the  train  of  these  august  persons,  actually  came  EUetj 
Dnvi'ngiort,  bringing  upon  his  arm  Miss  Deborah  Kitteiy.  Hvn 
was  a  situation  I  Hud  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britaio  wadtd 
tcToi-s  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  call  on  Bunker  Hill,  the  oicn^ 
stance  could  scarcely  have  seemed  to  her  more  critiesL 

"Mercy  on  us!"  she  thought  to  herself,  "all  theae  £|w- 
eo|>alians  coming!  I  do  hope  mother'll  be  careful;  I  hope  aki 
wnn't  ffcl  it  necessary  to  give  them  a  piece  of  her  mmd,  as  iba^ 
«lw;m  -loiny." 

Mi-s  Delionih  Kittery,  however,  knew  her  soundings  asj 
was  too  Pennine  an  EnjilihliwomHn  not  to  know  that  "ewSI 
omn's  house  is  hii;  casik',"  and  that  one  must  respect  on^ 
leighbnr's  opinions  on  his  own  ground. 
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Aa  to  my  grandmotner,  her  broad  and  buxom  heart  on  thii 
•v^ning  was  so  full  of  motherliness,  that  she  could  have  patted 
the  very  King  of  England  on  the  head,  if  he  had  been  thero, 
and  comforted  his  soul  with  the  assurance  that  she  supposed  he 
meaut  well,  though  he  did  n't  exactly  know  how  to  manage ;  so^ 
although  she  had  a  full  consciousness  that  Miss  Deborah  Kit* 
^tij  had  turned  all  America  over  to  uncovenanted  mercies,  ahe 
nevertheless  shook  her  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  told  her  she 
hoped  she'd  make  herself  at  home.  And  I  think  hhe  would 
have  done  exactly  the  same  by  the  Pope  of  Rome  himself,  if  that 
poor  heathen  sinner  had  presented  himself  on  Thanksgiving 
evening.  80  vast  and  billowy  was  the  ocean  of  her  loving-kind- 
nes8,  and  sd  firmly  were  her  feet  planted  on  the  rock  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Platform,  that  on  it  she  could  stand  breathing  prayers  for 
all  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  Tories,  Episcopalians,  and  even  Roman 
Catholics.  The  very  man  that  burnt  Mr.  John  Rogers  mighi 
have  had  a  mug  of  cider  in  the  kitchen  on  this  evening,  with  ac 
exhortation  to  go  and  sin  no  more. 

You  may  imagine  the  astounding  wassail  among  the  young 
people,  when  two  such  spirits  as  Ellery  Davenport  and  my 
Uncle  Bill  were  pushing  each  other  on,  in  one  house.  My 
Uncle  Bill  related  the  story  of  "  the  Wry-mouth  Family,"  with 
tAich  twists  and  contortions  and  killing  extremes  of  the  ludi- 
crous as  perfectly  overcame  even  the  minister;  and  he  was  to 
Lc  seen,  at  one  period  of  the  evening,  with  a  face  purple  with 
laughter,  and  the  tears  actually  rolling  down  over  his  well-formed 
che^'ks,  while  some  of  the  more  excitable  young  people  almost 
fell  in  trances,  and  rolled  on  the  floor  in  the  extreme  of  their 
mtrrimont.  In  fact,  the  assemblage  was  becoming  so  tumulto- 
OUJ,  that  the  scrape  of  Csesar's  violin,  and  the  forming  of  sets  for 
%  dance,  seemed  necessary  to  restore  the  peace. 

Whenever  or  wherever  it  was  that  the  idea  of  the  sinfulnesi 
of  dancing  arose  in  New  England,  I  know  not :  it  is  a  oertaio 
bet  tlm^  at  Oldtown,  at  this  time,  the  presence  of  the  ministef 
aorl  his  lady  was  held  not  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  incom* 
patibU  with  this  amusement  I  ap^ea^  to  mauy  of  my  readersi 
If  thej  or  their  parents  could  not  recall  a  time  in  New  Bngitp^ 
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when  in  all  the  large  totrDS  dauc-ing  aflsenbtiei  used  to  ta 
■Utedlj  lifld,  at  whkh  the  loinistiir  and  his  lad;,  Iboagb  p«nf 
uniting  in  tlie  dance,  alwaya  gave  an  approving  attendance,  ani 
where  all  ihe  decorous,  reapeciable  old  church-member*  b-ongbl 
their  cliildicn,  and  slnyed  lo  watch  an  amu^menl  in  whirh  tb^ 
DO  longer  actively  partook.  No  one  looked  on  with  a  moi^  pha/ 
and  patronizing  smile  ihan  Dr.  Lothrop  and  bis  lady,  a>  me  ate 
another  lM.'g»n  joining  the  exercise,  whit^h,  commenciDg  flnt  with 
the  children  and  young  people,  crept  gradually  upwards  amoog 
the  elders. 

Uncle  Bill  would  insist  on  leading  out  Aunt  Lcris,  and  tbt 
bright  color  rising  lo  her  ihio  cheeks  brought  back  a  flnUerinf 
image  or  whut  might  have  been  beauty  in  some  frtth,  earij 
day.  Eilery  Davenport  insisted  upon  leading  forth  Uias  DelH 
orah  Kittery,  n  ot  withal  and  iiig  her  ort-repeated  refnmla  and 
earnest  prote.-<iationa  lo  the  contrary.  As  to  Uncle  Fliakin. 
De  jum|ied  and  frisked  and  gyrated  among  the  aiogle  sisien 
and  maiilen  aunts,  wliirling  them  into  the  dance  ■•  if  be  had 
been  the  little  black  gentkmaii  himself.  With  ibat  true  spirit 
of  Clinslian  ch.'in'ly  which  mnrked  all  bis  actiona,  be  invariablj 
chose  out  the  homeliest  and  most  neglected,  and  thua  woTtliy 
Aunt  Keziah,  dear  old  soul,  was  for  »  time  made  quite  prani- 
bent  by  his  attentions. 

Of  couFiie  the  dances  in  those  days  were  of  a  strictlj  moni 
aature.  The  very  thought  of  one  of  the  round  dancea  of  modeia 
times  would  have  sent  Lady  Lothrop  behind  ber  big  fan  in 
belple.-is  confusion,  and  exploded  my  grandmother  like  a  fuO- 
charged  arsenal  of  indignation.  As  it  was,  she  stood,  her  broa4 
pten-ed  face  radiant  with  satisfaction,  as  the  ware  of  jofoat- 
nesB  crept  up  higher  and  higher  round  her,  tiW  the  eldera,  wbt 
stood  keeping  time  with  their  beads  and  feet,  b<^;aa  to  Ifell  oot. 
another  how  iliej  had  danced  with  their  sweethearts  in  good 
old  days  giine  by,  and  the  elder  women  began  to  blush  ani 
bridle,  iind  tK>a:<t  of  f^tepa  that  ihey  could  take  in  their  yontfc 
till  the  music  tinully  subdued  them,  and  into  the  dance  tbcf 

"Wei,  well!"  quoth  my  grandmother;  "iklj'naSl  •!  it  * 
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learty,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  D*t  try  it  myself."  And  into  the 
Virginia  reel  she  went,  amid  screams  of  laughter  from  all  the 
younger  members  of  the  company. 

But  I  assure  you  my  grandmother  was  not  a  woman  to  be 
laoghed  at ;  for  whatever  she  once  set  on  foot,  she  *^  pat  through  * 
with  a  sturdy  energy  befitting  a  daughter  of  the  Puritans. 

"  Why  should  n  t  I  dance  ?  "  she  said,  when  she  arrived  red 
and  resplendent  at  the  bottom  of  the  set  ^Didn't  Mr.  De- 
spondency and  Miss  Muchafraid  and  Mr.  Readytohalt  all  dance 
logether  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  ?  "  —  and  the  minister  in  his 
ample  flowing  wig,  and  my  lady  in  her  stiff  brocade,  gave  to  mj 
grandmother  a  solemn  twinkle  of  approbation. 

As  nine  o'clock  struck,  the  whole  scene  dissolved  and  melted } 
for  what  a  ell-regulated  village  would  think  of  canying  fettiTitiai 
bejocd  that  hour? 

▲nd  M  ended  our  Huuikagiviiig  al  OUtovAi 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

THE  HAtO   OS   OLDTOVM,   AMD   DHCLE  rLUZZH*!  BBAT^tt 

ri^IlE  next  morning  after  'nianksgiving,  life  resumed  ita  vnl 
■L  bard,  laborious  course,  with  a  sharp  and  impentiTe  iw» 
lion,  such  ai  enaui^s  when  a  strong  xpring,  which  hu  been  fa 
»ome  time  bcUi  buck,  is  suddenly  let  fly  again. 

Certainly  Auni  Lois  a)ipc)in'd  to  be  asiir  fully  an  hoar  earliai 
Itian  usual,  and  dispelled  all  our  golden  visions  of  chicken  piai 
and  dancings  and  merry-makings,  by  the  flat,  hard  summoni  of 
every-day  lirt;.  We  hud  no  time  to  become  demoraliaod  aai 
■oftened. 

Brcukfaat  this  next  morning  was  half  an  hour  in  adraaea  cf 
the  u^ual  time,  bt^^use  Aunt  Lois  was  under  some  vague  impn^ 
■Ion  of  inAniie  diBiuHinnces  in  the  house,  owing  to  the  latitude  of 
the  last  two  weeks,  and  of  great  furbihhings  and  repain  to  b> 
done  in  the  best  room,  berore  it  could  be  again  shut  np  aod  eaB> 
demned  to  silence. 

While  we  were  eating  our  breakrost,  Sam  LawaoD  tiaa  i^ 
with  an  air  of  great  trepidation. 

"Lordy  massy.  Mis'  Badger!  what  do  you  a'pOM  haa  ha^ 
pened  ?  "  he  exclairaeil,  holding  up  his  hands.  "  Wal  I  if  I  enr 
—  no,  I  never  did!"  —  and,  before  an  explanatioa  eonld  be 
drawn  out  of  him,  in  tluilered  Uncle  Fliakim,  and  began  ^""""g 
an  indignant  rigiidoon  round  the  kitchen. 

**  Pcrfecily  abominnble !  the  selectmen  ought  to  take  it  npl' 
he  exclaimed,  —  "  ought  to  make  a  State  affair  of  it,  and  MDd  ta 
the  Goveraor." 

"  Do  I'd  mercy's  sake,  Fliakim,  sit  down,  aod  t«U  ua  what  tbl 
matler  is,'  said  my  (;randriiother. 

"  I  car. : !  I  ciiti't ! !  I  can't !  M  I  've  jusi  got  to  faitdi  ri^t  vf 
and  go  on  after  'cm ;  and  mebbe  I  'II  catch  'em  befot«  they  gt 
arar  tiie  State  line.     I  just  wanted  to  borrow  yoar  I: 
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flKuse  oun  is  broke.     Where  i«  it?     Is  it  out  in  the  bsni.  M 

Uy  this  lime  we  bad  all  ariseo  from  table,  ftod  stood  looking 
U  une  another,  while  Uncle  Ftiakim  had  shot  out  of  the  back 
j;or  toward  the  barn.  Of  course  our  iofonnation  must  oow  bt 
got  out  of  Sam  Lawsoa. 

"  Wa],  rou  see.  Deacon,  who  ever  would  b«'  tbooght  ot  itf 
They  've  took  every  child  on  'em,  every  one  I  " 

"  Who 's  taken  ?  wliat  children  ?  "  Baid  my  grandmolber.  "  Do 
pray  begin  at  the  right  end  of  your  story,  and  Dot  come  in  here 
Gcarin;^  a  body  to  death." 

"  Wal,  it 's  Aunt  Nancy  Prime's  children.  Last  nigbt  the 
kidnappers  come  to  her  house  au'  took  her  an'  every  single  one 
of  the  child'en,  an'  goin*  lo  carry  'em  off  to  York  State  foi 
■lax'e^  Jake  MarghHll,  lie  was  round  to  our  house  this  roomin't 
an*  told  me  "bout  it.  Jake,  he'd  ben  over  to  keep  Thanksgivin', 
over  t'  Aunt  Sally  Proddy's ;  an'  way  over  by  (he  ten-mile  tah- 
vem  he  met  the  waggin,  an'  Aunt  Nancy,  she  called  out  to  bim, 
an'  be  heerd  one  of  the  fellers  swear  at  her.  The'  pas  two  fellers 
in  the  waggin,  an'  ihey  was  a  drivin'  like  mad,  an'  I  jest  come 
runnin'  down  to  Mr.  Sheril's,  'cause  1  know  his  hone  never  gita 
out  of  a  canter,  an'  's  pretty  much  used  to  bein'  twitched  up  sudden. 
But,  Lordy  ma.*sy,  s'posiu'  he  could  ketch  Up  with  'em,  what 
oould  he  do?  He  couldn't  much  more  'n  fly  at  'em  like  au  tAA 
ken  i  so  I  don't  see  what  'e  to  be  done." 

"  Well,"  said  my  grandfather,  rising  up,  "  if  that's  the  case, 
'.  'a  lime  we  should  all  be  on  the  move  ;  and  I  '11  go  right  over  h> 
(■racl  Scran's,  and  he  and  his  two  sons  and  I  '11  go  over,  and  1 
^lets  there'll  be  enough  of  us  to  leach  them  reason.  These 
kidnappers  always  make  for  the  New  York  State  line.  Boys, 
tou  go  out  and  Iiickle  the  old  mare,  and  have  our  wagcc  round 
w>  the  hou^e ;  and,  if  Fliakim'a  wagon  will  hold  together,  ibo  two 
M-ilt  Ju^t  carry  the  party." 

'  Lofdy  massy  !  1  should  bke  lo  gv  "long  too,"  said  Sam  Law- 
Mr.  "  I  l.ain't  got  uo  iipeciai  busmes^  lo-d&y  but  what  could  be 
put  off  a*  well  a-s  not." 

"  You  never  do  have,"  t^x^d  Aunt  Lois.     "That's  the  treuUt 
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"  Wa\,  I  was  u  ifainkin'."  raid  Sam,  "  that  Jaku  and  ns  hif 
been  over  ibem  roads  so  oflen,  aod  we  kind  o'  kpow  all  the  upi 
u'  dowuA  an'  cross-nuids.  Tlien  we 's  pretty  intimate  with  aaoi 
o'  ibf^m  InjuD  felli^is,  an'  je  git  them  sot  out  on  a  trail  •riar  ■ 
body,  tbey's  like  a  huniin'  dog." 

"  Well,  futlier,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  "  I  think  it's  quite  Ukelj  tfctf 
Sem  may  be  right  here.  Ue  certainly  knows  mora  abovt  taxh 
things  than  any  decent,  industrious  man  ought  to,  aod  it 'a  «  fitj 
yoL  should  u't  put  him  to  some  use  when  you  can." 

"  Jes'  so  1 "  sftid  Sam.  "  Now,  there  'b  reason  in  that  'era ;  Mf 
I  'II  jes'  go  over  to  Ismerti  store  with  the  Deacon.  Yeh  see  ji 
I'an't  take  both  the  boy^  'cause  one  on  'em  'U  have  to  sti^  aod 
tend  the  store ;  but  I  tell  you  what  't  is,  I  ain't  no  bad  of  a 
hand  a  liitiin'  a  lick  at  kidnappers.  1  could  pound  on  'em  as 
willin<>:ly  as  ever  I  pounded  a  horseshoe  i  an'  a  woman'a  ■ 
woman,  an'  cbild'eo  's  child'en,  ef  they  be  bladt ;  that  '•  jea'  aj 
'pinion." 

"  Sam,  you  're  a  good  fellaw,"  said  mj  grandmother,  apprat* 
ingly.     "  But  come,  go  right  along." 

Here,  now,  was  something  to  prevent  the  wave  of  yeateriaj^ 
excitement  from  flatting  down  into  entire  insipidity. 

Harry  and  1  ran  over  instantly  to  tell  Tina ;  and  Tirm  witk 
all  her  eloquence  set  it  forth  to  Miss  Uehitable  and  Pollj,  and 
we  pave  vent  to  our  emotions  by  an  immediate  rush  to  the  pt- 
ret  and  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  whole  aoene  of  tfal 
rescue,  conducted  with  Tour  or  five  of  Tina's  rag-dolls  and  a 
little  old  box  wagon,  with  which  we  cantered  and  rs-cantered 
BGTo-^  the  garret  floor  in  a  way  that  would  have  beeo  intoleiaUb 
to  any  lc?s  imtiint  and  indulgent  person  than  Miss  Mefaitabl^ 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  ^he  shared  in  the  uoiverul  ex* 
(iirnieni  to  Such  a  degree,  that  she  put  on  her  bonnet  immedt* 
ately,  and  rushed  over  to  the  minister's  to  pve  vent  to  her  fcd* 
bgs.  while  Polly,  coining  up  garret,  shouldered  ooe  of  the  goM 
lovingly,  and  dcclareil  she'd  "  like  nothing  better  than  to  flm  il 
off  at  Mie  o'  them  fellers " ;  and  then  she  tidd  Ua  how,  in  bs 
.  foung  days,  wbeie  she  was  brought  up  in  Maine,  the  pahiMt 
^ianih?ra)  u«ed  to  come  round  their  Ic^  csUn  at  oi^it,  and  Ivi* 
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And  ^3wl,  and  how  they  always  had  to  keep  the  guns  loaded; 
and  how  once  her  mother,  during  her  father's  absence,  had  treed 
%  painter,  and  kept  him  up  in  his  perch  for  hours  by  threatening 
him  whenever  he  ofibred  to  come  down,  until  her  husband  came 
home  and  shot  him. 

Pretty  stanch,  reliant  blood,  about  those  times,  flowed  in  the 
lioscms  of  the  women  of  New  England,  and  Polly  relieved  the 
excitement  of  her  mind  this  morning  by  relating  to  us  atorjr 
mfier  story  of  the  wild  forest  life  of  her  early  days. 

While  Polly  was  thus  giving  vent  to  her  emotions  at  home, 
Miss  Mehiiable  had  produced  a  corresponding  excitement  in  the 
minister's  family.  Ellery  Davenport  declared  his  prompt  in- 
tention of  going  up  and  joining  the  pursuing  party,  as  he  wat 
young  and  strong,  with  all  his  wits  about  him ;  and,^  with  the 
prestige  of  rank  in  the  late  Revolutionary  war,  such  an  accessic»n 
to  the  party  was  of  the.  greatest  possible  importance.  As  to 
Mi^a  Deborah  Kittery,  she  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  such 
uprisings  against  law  and  order  were  just  what  was  to  be 
expected  in  a  democracy.  "The  lower  classes,  my  dear,  you 
know,  need  to  ^  kept  down  with  a  strong  hand,**  she  said  with 
an  instructive  nod  of  the  head  ;  "and  I  think  we  shall  find  that 
there  *s  no  security  in  the  way  things  are  going  on  now." 

Mis^s  Mehitable  and  the  minister  listened  with  grave  amuse- 
ijent  while  the  worthy  lady  thus  delivered  herself;  and,  as  thej 
did  not  reply,  she  had  the  comfort  of  feeling  that  she  had  given 
them  something  to  think  of. 

All  the  village,  that  day,  was  in  a  ferment  of  expectation ;  for 
Aunt  Nancy  was  a  general  favorite  in  all  the  families  round,  and 
wma  sent  for  in  case  of  elections  or  weddings  or  other  higk 
merry-makings,  so  that  meddling  with  her  was  in  fact  taking 
away  part  of  the  vested  property  of  Oldtown.  Th?  loafert 
who  tilted,  wifh  their  heels  uppermost,  on  the  railings  of  the 
^vcm  veranda,  talked  strin^^ently  of  State  rights,  and  soma 
vere  of  opinion  that  President  Washington  ought  to  be  ap 
pcided  of  the  fact  without  loss  of  time.  My  grandmother  went 
aboQt  house  in  a  state  of  indignation  all  day,  declaring  It  wm 
B  pretty  state  of  things,  to  be  sure,  and  that«  next  tbej  •bonld 
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know,  the;  ^hoiilil  wake  up  some  morning  and  Bod  that  Ctuat 
had  liern  !!o>>l>W  uji  in  iht  nt^'hi  and  run  off  with.  But  Ham 
and  I  caliiiKil  the  feiirs  wliich  rliiM  seemed  to  esdie  in  hi«  bmni^ 
hy  II  vivid  di'MTi|ition  of  the  two  guns  oTcr  in  Mii»  Uehiiabktt 
gArret,  and  of  the  us«  tlint  we  shoaM  certainly  make  3t  ibnn  II 
CMxe  of  an  attack  ou  Caesar. 

The  chase,  however,  was  conducted  with  anch  fire  and  arddr 
that  before  moonrise  on  the  same  night  the  c^tives  wen 
brought  ba(;k  in  triumph  to  Oldtown  village,  and  lodged  fin 
■iife-keppin;;  in  my  grand raother'a  bouse,  who  spared  nothing  Id 
their  entertainment. 

A  linppv  man  was  Sam  Lawnon  that  evening,  as  he  eat  in  tba 
chimney-corner  and  sipped  liis  mug  of  cider,  and  recounted  hii 
adventures. 

"  Lordy  .nasi^y !  well,  't  was  providential  we  took  Colonel 
Devf  n|iiirt  1oii|>  with  u",  I  tell  you  ;  he  talked  to  them  fellen  b 
a  way  that  made  'em  ^^hake  in  their  idioes.  Wh^,  Lordy  massy. 
wliBi)  we  fu<t  nirae  in  i^igtit  on  Vm,  ?klr.  Sheril  an'  me,  we  win 
in  the  foremost  w»<.'giii,  an'  we  i^aw  'em  before  us  ju^t  as  we  goi  to 
the  top  of  a  iuug,  windiii*  hill,  nn'  I  tell  you  if  they  did  n't  whip 
ap  an'  go  liirkity -split  down  thai  'ere  hill, —  I  tell  you,  they  rat- 
tled iheiu  childVii  as  ef  ihey  'd  ben  so  many  pnnkins.an'  I  tell 
you  one  iif  'em  dam<-d  <il'l  young-uns  flew  right  over  the  aide  of 
the  wi)i;v'in-  ""'  J''s<  picked  itself  up  a.i  lively  as  a  cricket,  an 
never  cried.  We  did  n't  stop  to  lake  it  up,  but  jes'  kep'  light 
along  arrer;  un' Mr.  Shi-ril,  be  holler.'' out, '  Wbcal  whoa  I  slop! 
■top  thief!'  as  loud  as  be  could  yell;  but  the;  jea'  laoghed 
at  liim ;  hul  Colonel  Devciiport,  he  come  ridin'  by  OD  horaeba^ 
like  ttiHiider,  an'  driv'  right  by  'em,  an'  then  turned  round  aa' 
charged  diiwn  I'n  ibeir  horses  so  it  driv'  'cm  right  out  the  rc>ad, 
v'  the  wiiggin  Will  a\)-'iit,  an'  the  fcllerii,  they  were  pitched  oat, 
ill'  ill  II  niiiiine  (.'uliiiie]  ])evenp-Tt  bad  one  on  'em  bjr  the  eellar 
in'  bi     pisKil  I'Lgbi  out  m  ibe  head  o'  t'other.     '  Now.'  tea  he^  'ii 

"  tViil.  Mr.  Slii-ril.  be  niiuli'  arter  the  other  otie,  — be  always 
T.-.-ais  iiiiijbiy  will,  Mr.  ^"hiril  does,  —  he  gin  a  long  jump,  IM 
lid,  an'  he  U:  right  in  the  middle  of  a  toft  of  blackbeirr-biiAM 
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IB  toi«  hia  breeches  as  ef  the  heavens  an'  'arth  was  a  goin*  usath 
ler.  Yeh  see,  they  never  'd  a  got  'em  ef  *t  had  n't  ben  for 
)olonel  Devenport.  He  kep'  the  other  feller  under  range  of  hii 
>btol,  an'  told  him  he  d  shoot  him  ef  he  stirred ;  an*  the  feller, 
le  was  scart  to  death,  an*  he  roared  an'  begged  for  mercj  in  a 
raj  *t  would  ha*  done  your  heart  good  to  hear. 

^  Wal,  wal !  the  upshot  on  *t  all  was,  when  Israel  Scrmn  eoiBC 
own  with  his  boy  (they  was  in  the  back  waggin),  they  got  oat 
he  ropes  an*  tied  *em  up  snug,  an'  have  ben  a  fetchin'  on  'em 
long  to  jail,  where  I  guess  they  *11  have  one  spell  o*  cinsiderin 
heir  ways.  But,  Lordy  massy,  yeh  never  see  such  a  sight  as 
our  uncle*s  breeches  wus.  Mis*  Sheril,  she  says  she  never  see 
he  beater  of  him  for  alius  goin*  off  in  his  best  clothes,  'cause, 
ou  see,  he  heard  the  news  early,  an*  he  jes'  whips  on  his  Thanks- 
jvin*  clothes  an*  went  off  in  *em  just  as  he  was.  His  intentions 
i  alius  so  good.  It 's  a  pity,  though,  he  don't  take  more  time  to 
onsider.  Now  I  think  folks  ought  to  take  things  more  moderate 
Teh  see,  these  folks  that  hurries  alius,  they  gits  into  scrapes,  is 
[ist  what  I  'm  alius  a  tellin*  Hepsy.** 

**  Who  were  the  fellows,  do  you  know  ?  "  said  my  grandmother. 

^*  Wal,  one  on  em  was  one  of  them  Hessians  that  come  over  in 
lie  war  times,  —  he  is  a  stupid  crittur ;  but  the  other  is  Widdnh 
luldy  Miller's  son,  down  to  Black  Brook  there," 

"  Do  tell/'  said  my  grandmother,  with  the  liveliest  concern  | 
has  Eph  Miller  come  to  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes ! "  said  Sam,  **  it 's  Eph,  sure  enough.   He  was  exalted 

>  heaven  in  p'int  o'  privilege,  but  he  took  to  drink  and  onstiddy 
r^ys  in  the  army,  and  now  here  he  is  in  jaiL     I  tell  you,  I  tried 

>  set  it  home  to  Ef)h,  when  I  was  a  bringin'  on  him  home  in  the 
ragpfifi,  but,  Lordy  massy,  we  don't  none  of  us  like  to  have  oux 
[PS  bet  in  order  afore  us.  There  was  David,  now,  he  was  crank 
»  could  \yi  when  he  thought  Nathan  was  a  talkin'  about  other 
eople's  sins.  Says  David,  *The  man  that  did  that  shall  lurc'y 
ie ' ;  but  come  to  set  it  home,  and  say,  'Thou  art  the  man,'  Dt^ 
id  aived  ri^rht  in.  *  Lordv  massy  bless  your  boul  and  body,  N*- 
lan,'  says  he,  *  I  doi;*t  want  to  die.' " 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  ediiying  moralizings  how  eminentlf 
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Soriplutal  was  llie  coune  of  Sam's  mind.  In  ibct,  hii  tain  fat 
lODg-winded,  pious  reflection  »as  not  the  least  unoDg  kit  muy 
miscttllaneous  ■ccompliahments. 

Aa  lo  my  grand  mother,  she  bnsied  herself  in  comforting  tlu 
hearts  of  Aunt  Nancj  and  Ihe  cbildren  with  mora  than  tbej 
could  eat  of  the  relicfi  of  the  Tlianks^ring  feast,  and  bidtog 
Itiam  not  to  be  down-hearted  nor  .vfi^ard  of  anything  for  thi 
neighbors  woull  all  stand  up  for  them,  confirming  her  wordi 
irith  well-known  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  tba 
efiect  that  "  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  ii  short,"  and  thai 
"  evil-doers  shall  soon  be  cut  off*  from  the  earth." 

This  incident  gave  EUery  Davenport  a  wide-spread  popularity 
is  the  circles  of  Oldtown.  My  grandmother  was  predisposed  U> 
look  on  bim  with  complacency  as  a  grandson  of  Presideat  Ed- 
wards, although  he  took,  apparently,  a  freakish  delight  in  sbodr- 
ing  the  respectable  prejudices,  and  disappointing  the  reasonabh 
expectations,  of  people  in  this  regard,  by  assuming  in  every  COB' 
versation  precisely  the  sentiments  that  could  hare  been  ICMl 
expected  of  him  in  view  of  eucb  a  paternity. 

In  fact,  Ellery  Davenport  was  one  of  tboae  talker*  who  de- 
light to  maintain  the  contrary  of  every  proposition  started,  and 
who  enjoy  the  bustle  and  confusion  which  they  thus  make  in 
every  circle. 

In  good,  earnest,  intense  New  England,  where  every  ide*  wm 
taken  up  and  sifted  with  serious  solemnity,  and  inreatigated  wiA 
a  view  to  an  immediate  practical  action  upon  it  aa  tnie  or  &Im 
this  glittering,  fanciful  system  of  fencing  which  he  kept  np  oo  ■! 
subjects,  maintaining  with  equal  brilliancy  and  ingenni^  this  to 
day  and  that  to-morrow,  might  possibly  have  drawn  down  apoa 
a  man  a  certain  horror,  as  a  professed  scoffer  and  a  bitter  vumj 
iS  all  that  is  good  ;  but  Ellery  Davenport,  with  all  hie  eppaiwd 
:arelcssni7ss,  understood  himself  and  the  world  he  moved  in  pn> 
iectly.  Tie  never  lost  sight  of  tiie  eflVct  he  was  piodndng  oa  any 
mind,  nnd  had  an  intuitive  Judgment,  in  every  NtnaliCB,  of  Cfr 
actly  how  far  Le  might  go  without  going  too  far. 

The  position  of  such  young  men  as  Ellery  Darenpoct,  h  thi 
Uwoeratic  state  of  society  in  New  England  at  thii  time^  ewi  bl 
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mderslood  culy  by  considering  the  theologic  movemerts  of  their 
p  :>riod. 

The  colonistd  who  founded  Massachusetts  were  men  whoM 
doctrine  of  a  Christian  church  in  regard  to  the  positbn  of  ha 
children  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Qiurch  ol 
England.  Thus  we  find  in  Doctor  Cotton  Mathei  this  stcte* 
Dent :  — 

**  They  did  all  agree  with  their  brethren  at  Plymouth  in  this 
point:  that  the  children  of  the  faithful  were  church-meiaoers 
with  their  parents ;  and  that  their  baptism  was  a  seal  of  their 
boing  80 ;  only,  before  their  admission  to  fellowship  in  any  par- 
ticular church,  it  was  judged  necessary  that,  being  free  from 
scandal  in  life,  they  should  l>e  examined  by  the  elders  of  the 
church,  upon  whose  approbation  of  their  fitness  they  should 
publicly  and  personally  own  the  covenant,  and  so  be  received 
unto  the  table  of  the  Lord.  And  accordingly  the  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  Higginson,  being  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  laudably 
an^wfjring  all  the  characters  expected  in  a  communicant,  was 
then  so  received." 

The  colony  under  Governor  Winthrop  and  Thomas  Dudley 
was,  in  fact,  composed  of  men  in  all  but  political  opinion  warmly 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  they  published,  on 
their  departure,  a  tract  called  "The  Humble  Request  of  His 
Majesty's  Loyal  Subjects,  the  Governor  and  Company  lately 
gone  for  New  England,  for  the  Obtaining  of  their  Prayers,  and 
*he  Rcmaval  of  Suspicions  and  Misconstruction  of  their  Inten- 
tions "  i  and  in  this  address  they  called  the  Church  of  England 
tJibir  dear  mother,  acknowledging  that  such  hope  and  piirt  as 
iLey  had  attained  in  the  common  salvation,  they  had  sucked 
irjn  her  breasts ;  and  entreating  their  many  reverend  fathera 
4itd  brethren  to  recommend  them  unto  the  mercies  of  God,  in 
iheir  constant  prayers,  as  a  church  now  springing  out  of  their 
own  bowela  Originally,  therefore,  the  first  young  people  who 
j^w  up  m  New  England  were  taught  in  their  earliest  childhood 
o  regard  themselves  as  already  members  of  the  church,  as  undef 
vbli^tions  to  comport  themselves  accordingly,  and  at  a  very  early 
igc  it  was  expected  of  theiiL  that  they  woutd  come  forward  bj 
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ibeir  owD  act  mnd  conflnn  the  aclion  of  their  panatd  in  thnr  hl^ 
!iim,  in  a  manner  much  the  same  in  general  effbct  u  conflrmatici 
in  Englnnd.  The  immediate  result  of  lbii>  waa  much  Bjmpatfaj 
on  the  part  of  the  childreo  and  youug  people  with  ihe  rctigioM 
riows  of  their  parentis,  and  a  sort  of  growing  op  into  theni  froa 
|cncratinn  to  generation.  But,  as  (he  world  is  alwaja  tondiog  tt 
iKCome  unspiri'ual  and  mechnDical  in  iu  viewa  and  wntiDiait^ 
(Lb  defect  of  tht  Hpeciea  of  religion  thu8  engendered  wma  ft  want 
of  that  vitality  and  warmth  of  emotion  which  attend  the  conrOT 
whose  mind  has  come  out  of  darkness  into  maTTetloai  light,— 
who  has  gta'^ed  Ihrougli  interior  conflicts  which  have  agitated 
his  eoul  to  tlie  very  depths.  So  there  was  alwajB  a  party  in 
Nuw  Holland  who  mainlaiaed  that  only  those  who  conld  relate  a 
change  fo  niiirked  as  to  be  characterized  as  supernatural  sboold 
hope  that  lliey  were  tlie  true  elect  of  God,  or  be  receiTed  ia 
chui-chea  and  acknowledged  a^  true  Christians. 

^Iitiiy  paged  of  Cotton  Mather  record  the  earaeat-  ettSDtioa 
which  not  only  the  minisiers,  but  the  govenion  and  magiitretei, 
of  New  Englima,  in  her  early  days,  gave  (o  the  queaUoD, 
"  What  id  the  true  position  of  the  baplixed  childr«o  of  the 
Church  F  "  and  Cotton  Uuther,  who  was  warmly  in  faror  of  tbt 
Church  of  England  platform  in  this  respect,  says :  "  It  waa  tte 
atuily  of  those  prudent  men  who  might  be  called  oar  leera,  lliat 
llie  children  of  the  faithful  should  be  kept,  aa  far  u  may  be, 
under  a  charch  watch,  in  expectation  that  they  might  be  in  a 
Urcr  way  to  receive  the  grace  of  God ;  so  that  the  proapnroBS 
condition  of  religion  in  our  churchei  might  not  be  e  matter  af 
one  age  alone." 

Old  Cotton  waxes  warm  in  arguing  this  subject,  w  ftaQowa:  — 
"  The  Scriptures  tj.-ll  us  that  men's  denying  the  childreD  of  Ike 
Chui'ch  to  have  uny  part  in  the  Lord  hath  a  strong  tendency  u  h 
to  nnike  them  cease  from  fearing  the  Lord,  and  harden  thttr 
hearts  fnim  his  fear.  But  llie  awful  obligationa  of  oovananl 
Ai<:ri'St  have  a  great  tendency  to  soften  the  heart  and  break  it 
and  draw  it  hoic..>  Iu  God.  Hence,  when  the  Lord  wodU  power 
fully  win  men  to  obedieni-e,  he  of^en  begins  with  thia:  that  hi 
<i  their  Ci.jd.     The  way  of  the  Anabaptists,  to  admit  Bone  wU 
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BBKi^ersbili  and  bBptism  but  adalt  profeBRont,  ii  the  straiteat 
way.  One  wouli)  think  it  should  be  a  waj  of  great  purity,  bat 
axperieiK^e  hnlh  Ehown  that  it  has  been  an  inlet  unto  great  oor- 
raption,  and  a  troublesome,  dangerous  underminer  of  rerormatioii.' 

Aod  ihcn  old  Cotton  adds  the^  words,  certainly  u  explicit  m 
•ven  the  modem  Puseyile  could  desire  :  — 

"  If  we  do  not  keep  in  the  way  of  a  converting,  gni'A-givii^ 
tovettatU,  and  keep  persons  under  ihoit  eAwrcA  di^>etuatiom 
wherein  grace  it  given,  the  Church  will  die  of  a  lingering,  though 
Dot  a  violent  death.  The  Lord  hath  oot  set  np  churches,  only 
that  a  few  old  Christians  may  keep  one  another  warm  while  they 
live  and  then  carry  away  the  Church  into  the  cold  grave  with 
them  when  they  die.  No ;  but  that  they  might  with  all  care 
ftod  with  all  the  obligations  and  advantages  to  that  care  that 
may  be,  nurse  up  another  generation  of  subjects  to  our  Ijord, 
that  niay  stand  up  in  bi^  kingdom  when  they  are  gone." 

Jt  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  the  New  England 
Church  would  organize  itself  and  seek  its  own  perpetuation  on 
the  educational  basis  which  haa  been  the  foundation  of  the  nut- 
jority  of  the  Christian  Church  elsewhere;  and  the  question 
was  decided,  as  such  society  questions  of^en  are,  by  the  vigor 
and  power  of  one  man.  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  man  who  united 
m  himself  the  natures  of-bothapoet  and  a  metaphysician,  all 
whose  experiences  and  feelings  were  as  much  more  intense  than 
tho^ie  of  common  men  as  Dante'a  or  Milton's,  fell  into  the  error 
of  making  his  own  constitutional  religious  experience  the  meaft- 
ore  and  standard  of  all  others,  and  revolutionizing  by  it  the  io- 
itiiutioDS  of  the   I'ilgrim  Fathers. 

Reireneration,  as  he  taught  it  in  his  "Treatise  on  the  AflTeO' 
tiont,"  was  the  implantation  by  Divine  power  of  a  new  B|Mritud 
i«iiM  in  the  soul,  aa  diverse  from  all  the  other  senses  as  seeing 
!■  from  bearing,  or  tasting  firom  smelling.  No  one  that  had  not 
Rceired  this  new,  divine,  supernatural  sense,  could  properly  be- 
long to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  all  men,  until  they  did  receive 
t,  were  naturally  and  constitutionally  enemies  of  God  to  atKh  e 
J^ree,  that,  as  he  says  in  a  sermon  to  that  effect,  "If  tiiej  kW 
Sod  in  their  piwer,  they  -wcold  kill  hin." 
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It  was  bid  [Kiwei'  and  his  influence  which  A^iccsedud  id  om» 
pletely  upaeliing  (Sew  England  from  the  bani  on  which  thi 
Reformers  and  the  PLiritan  Fathers  bad  placed  her,  and  sitiii| 
rat  of  the  Church  the  children  of  the  very  eaints  and  martfn 
who  had  come  to  this  countrj  for  no  other  reason  than  to  fiwnd 
a  church. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  tbe  discueaiona  of  dopniTi^  inhai  > 
ited  from  Adam,  it  never  seemed  to  occnr  to  an;  theologuu  tfail 
there  might  also  be  a  counter-working  of  the  great  law  of  ib- 
Kent,  bj  which  the  feelings  and  habits  of  thought  wrought  in  the 
human  mind  hy  Jesus  Christ  might  descend  through  genemtieai 
of  CbristiauH,  ao  that^  in  course  of  time,  man;  might  ba  ban 
predispoeed  to  good,  rather  than  lo  evil.  Cotton  Math«r  fieaf> 
lesaly  says  that  "  ifw  teed  of  ikt  Chvreh  are  bom  hafy,"  —  not,  ef 
course,  meaning  it  in  a  sirictly>  theological  sense,  but  cmlainly 
indicating  that,  in  his  day,  a  mild  and  genial  ajniit  of  Ixyt 
breathed  over  the  cradle  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

Those  very  persons  whom  Pre-iident  Edwania  addiesMa  ia 
such  merciless  terms  of  denunciation  in  his  aermona,  telling  then 
that  it  is  a  wonder  the  sun  does  not  refuse  to  shine  opon  them, — 
that  the  earth  daily  groans  to  open  under  tbem, — and  that  the 
wind  and  the  sun  and  the  waters  are  all  wearj  of  them  mi 
longing  to  break  forth  and  execute  the  wrath  of  Qod  npon  tbtM. 
•■—were  the  children  for  uncounted  generations  bftck  of  fatban 
and  mothers  nursed  in  the  boM>m  of  the  Chnrch,  traised  ia 
habits  of  daily  prayer,  brought  up  to  patience  and  atilfiai  lillia 
and  self^enial  as  the  very  bread  of  their  daily  being,  and  Iack> 
ing  only  this  supernatural  sixth  aense,  ibe  want  of  which  braoght 
npos  them  a  guilt  so  tremendous.  The  consequence  waa,  thc^ 
mmediately  afler  the  time  of  President  Edwarda,  there  graw  np 
m  the  very  bosom  of  the  New  England  Church  s  aet  of  jtMOg 
people  who  were  not  merely  indifferent  to  religion,  bat  wba 
hated  it  with  the  whole  energy  of  their  being. 

Ellery  Davenport's  feeling  toward  the  Church  and  religion  hai 
■n  the  bitterness  of  the  disinherited  aon,  who  likea  nothing  bettn 
Aian  to  point  out  the  faults  in  those  favored  children  who  oqjoj 
he  privilege!  nf  which  ha  is  deprived      All  the  oonMqMMM 
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toAt  good,  mother]}  Cotton  Mather  had  foreseen  as  likely  U 
result  from  the  proposed  system  of  arranging  the  Church  were 
■Irikingly  verified  in  his  case.  He  had  not  been  able  entirely 
to  rid  himself  of  a  belief  in  what  he  hated.  The  danger  of  ail 
such  violent  recoils  from  the  religion  of  one's  childhood  consists 
in  this  fa(  t,  —  that  the  person  is  always  secretly  uncertain  that 
he  may  not  be  opposing  truth  and  virtue  itself;  he  struggles 
oonfusedly  with  the  faith  of  his  mother,  the  prayers  of  his  fa- 
ther, with  whatever  there  may  be  holy  and  noble  in  the  profes- 
sion of  that  faith  from  which  he  has  broken  away;  and  few 
escape  a  very  serious  shock  to  conscience  and  their  moral  nature 
in  doing  it.  / 

Ellery  Davenport  was  at  war  with  himself,  at  war  with  the 
traditions  of  his  ancestry,  and  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  re- 
garded in  the  Puritan  community  as  an  apostate ;  but  he  took  a 
perverse  pleasure  in  making  his  position  good  by  a  brilliancy  of 
wit  and  grace  of  manner  which  few  could  resist ;  and,  truth  to 
say,  his  success,  even  with  the  more  rigid,  justified  his  self-con- 
fidence. As  during  these  days  there  were  very  few  young  per^ 
sons  who  made  any  profession  of  religion  at  all,  the  latitude 
of  expression  which  he  allowed  himself  on  these  subjects  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  sowing  of  wild  oats.  Heads 
would  be  gravely  shaken  over  him.  One  and  another  would 
say,  **  Ah!  that  Edwards  blood  is  smart;  it  runs  pretty  wild  in 
youth,  but  the  Lord's  time  may  come  by  and  by  " ;  and  I  doubt 
DOt  that  my  grandmother  that  very  night,  before  she  slept, 
wrestled  with  God  in  prayer  for  his  soul  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
gif  a  Monica  for  a  St.  Augustine. 

Meantime,  with  that  easy  facility  which  enabled  him  to  please 
everybody,  he  became,  during  the  course  of  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended visit  which  he  made  at  the  minister's,  rather  a  hero  in 
Dldtown.  What  Colonel  Davenport  said,  and  wh&t  Colcnel 
Davenport  iid,  were  spoken  of  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Even  his 
wicked  wit  was  repeated  by  the  gravest  and  most  pious,  —  of 
Bourse  with  some  expre»<sions  of  disclaimer,  but,  after  all,  with 
liat  genuine  pleasure  which  a  Yankee  never  fails  to  feel  io  anj^ 
iiing  smartly  and  neatly  hit  off  in  language. 
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He  cultivated  a  gre&t  friendship  with  Miss  ^bhitablc, —  talk- 
ing witii  lier  of  books  anl  literature  and  foreign  countries,  tnt 
■dvifliiig  her  in  regard  to  tlie  education  of  Tina,  with  gml 
unction  and  eravitj'.  With  that  htlle  princess  there  w«a  alwayi 
a  tort  of  h-ilf  whim^icftl  flirtaUon,  aa  she  demnrel;  insisted  n 
being  treated  hi-  liim  as  a  woman,  rather  than  as  n  cbild,^f 
eaprice  whicli  amusi'd  him  greatly. 

Miss  Meliitiible  felt  herself  irresistibly  drawn,  in  bis  sodctj,  u 
almost  everybody  else  was,  to  make  a  conSdant  of  him.  Ha  wii 
so  winning,  so  obliging,  so  gentle,  and  knew  so  well  just  where 
and  how  to  turn  the  conversation  to  avoid  anj'thing  tbat  bs 
did  n't  like  to  hear,  and  to  hear  anything  that  ho  did.  So 
gently  did  hiei  fingeri  run  over  the  gamut  of  everybodj'a  natart. 
that  nobody  dreamed  of  being  played  on. 

Such  men  are  not,  of  coun«,  villains ;  but,  if  they  over  should 
happen  to  wish  to  become  so,  their  nature  gives  then  tnrj 
bcility. 

Before  she  knew  what  she  was  about.  Miss  Mehitablo  fiwDd 
herself  talking  with  Ellery  Davenport  on  the  strange^  myateiicMM 
sorrow  which  imbittered  her  life,  and  she  found  a  moat  ajmps- 
thelic  and  respectful  listener. 

Ellery  Davenport  was  already  versed  in  diploButUc  life,  aul 
had  held  for  a  year  or  two  a  situation  of  importanoe  at  the  couit 
3f  France  ;  was  soon  to  return  thither,  and  alao  to  be  emplojtd 
on  diplomatic  service  in  England.  Could  he,  would  he,  And  aaj 
tnuses  of  the  lo^l  one  there  ?  On  this  subject  there  were  leaf 
and,  on  the  part  of  Miss  Mehitable,  agitatiiig  intarTiews,  whkk 
■nch  excited  Uiss  Tina's  curioaity. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

irr  grandmother's  blue  book. 

EADER>  this  13  to  be  a  serious  chapter,  and  I  advise  all 
those  people  who  want  to  go  through  the  world  %ithoat 
g  ^ve  minutes'  consecutive  thought  to  any  subject  to  skip  h. 
'  will  not  find  it  entertaining,  and  it  may  perhaps  lead 
to  think  on  puzzling  subjects,  even  for  so  long  a  time  as 
an  hour ;  and  who  knows  what  may  happen  to  their  brains, 
so  unusual  an  exercise  ? 

y  grandmother,  as  I  have  shown,  was  a  character  in  her 
full  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  brave,  generous, 
^etic,  large-hearted,  and  impulsive.  Theoretically  she  was 
'dent  disciple  of  the  sharpest  and  severest  Calvinism,  and 
to  repeat  Michael  Wigglesworth's  "  Day  of  Doom  "  to  us  in 
himney-comer,  of  an  evening,  with  a  reverent  acquiescence 
I  its  hard  sayings,  while  practically  she  was  the  most  pitiful, 
to-be-entreated  old  mortal  on  earth,  and  was  ever  failing 
I J  to  any  lazy  vagabond  who  chose  to  make  an  appeal  to 
abounding  charity.  She  could  not  refuse  a  beggar  that 
1  in  a  piteous  tone ;  she  could  not  send  a  child  to  bed  that 
ed  to  sit  up  ;  she  could  not  eat  a  meal  in  peace  when  there 
hungry  eyes  watching  her;  she  could  not,  in  cool,  deliber* 
nomt^nts,  even  inflict  transient  and  necessary  pain  for  the 
er  grjod  of  a  child,  and  resolutely  shut  her  eyes  to  the  neces- 
•f  such  infliction.  But  there  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
-ent  inconsistency  a  deep  cause  that  made  it  consistent,  and 
*ausc  was  the  theologic  stratum  in  which  her  mind,  and  the 
of  all  New  England,  was  embedded. 

ver,  in  the  most  intensely  religious  ages  of  the  worl^ 
he  insoluble  problem  of  the  whence,  the  WHT,  and  the 
'HER  of  mankind  receive  such  earnest  attention.  New 
ftod  was  founded  by  a  colony  who  turned  tneir  backs  OD  tb* 
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dviltzaiion  of  the  Old  World,  on  purpose  that  thej  nigbt  ban 
nothing  else  to  think  of.  Their  object  was  to  fbnn  a  commmn^ 
thai  should  tliink  of  nolhing  else. 

Working  on  a  hard  aoil,  bBilliiig  with  a  barsb,  nngeuial  cfr 
mate,  everywhere  being  treated  b;  Nature  witb  the  mon  rigoraoi 
Kvority,  they  aiiked  no  indulgence,  they  got  none,  and  thoj  gan 
aone.  They  shut  out  from  tbeir  religious  worship  oretj  poode 
drapery,  every  physicnl  acressory  that  ibey  feared  would  inttr- 
Icre  wiib  the  abstract  contemplation  of  bard,  naked  tmth,  and  Ml 
Ihem'^lvcs  grimly  and  determinately  to  itaiy  the  soTereat  pnib- 
lems  01'  tlie  unknowable  and  the  insoluble.  Just  as  reiolntetjai 
tbey  made  their  farms  by  blasting  rocks  and  clearing  land  of 
leilgcs  of  stone,  and  founded  thriflj  cities  and  ihriring  moocj- 
getting  communities  in  places  which  one  would  think  might 
more  properly  hare  been  left  to  the  white  bears,  so  reaolgtdy 
they  pursued  their  invest  ign  I  ions  amid  the  grim  mjvterioi  tt 
human  existence,  determined  to  see  and  touch  and  handla 
everything  for  themselves,  and  to  get  at  the  abuJata  tnrih  H 
absolute  truth  could  be  got  hL 

They  never  expect<'d  to  find  truth  agreeable.  Nothing  in  thev 
experience  of  life  bad  ever  prepared  tbem  to  think  it  would  be 
so.  Their  investigations  were  made  wilb  the  0ODTa((o  of  tba 
man  who  hopes  little,  but  determines  to  know  (he  wont  of  Ui 
affairs.  They  wanted  no  smoke  of  incense  to  blind  them,  and  ns 
■oil  opiates  of  pictures  and  muaic  to  loll  tbem ;  for  what  ihej 
were  aAer  was  truth,  and  not  happiness,  and  they  Talnad  d^ 
far  higher  than  enjoyment 

The  underlying  foundation  cf  life,  therefore,  in  New  Knglani, 
was  one  of  profound,  unutterable,  and  therefore  nnttttared,  >ad> 
ancboly,  which  regarded  human  existence  itself  aa  a  ^uadj 
risk,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  vast  minority  of  httmaa  baiogr^M 
D conceivable  misfortune. 

My  grandmother  believed  in  statements  which  made  the  Ar» 
Dale  number  who  escaped  the  great  catastrophe  of  mortal  We  M 
(en  and  far  between  as  the  shivering,  half.drowned  mariDcn.whs 
eniwl  up  on  to  the  shores  of  some  desert  island,  when  all  al« 
■m  boaid  have  perished.     In  this  view  she  regarded  the  bW 
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uifant  with  a  suppressed  groan,  and  the  death  of  one  almost 
fatisfaction.  That  more  than  half  the  hnman  race  die 
incj,  —  that  infimtidde  in  the  general  custom  in  so  many 
m  lands,  —  was  to  her  a  comforting  co38ideratioii«  for  so 
wfve  held  to  escape  at  once  the  awful  srdeal,  and  to  ha 
od  into  the  numbers  of  the  elect. 
I  have  said,  she  was  a  great  reader.  On  the  romid  taMa 
tood  in  her  bedroom,  next  to  the  kitchen,  there  was  «i 
supply  of  books.  Rollings  Ancient  History^  Hume's  Hi^ 
if  England,  and  President  Edwards's  SemKmSt  were 
;  these. 

was  not  one  of  those  systematic,  skilful  honsewiTes  wiio 
re  with  few  steps  and  great  method  to  do  much  in  little 

she  took  everything  the  hardest  end  first,  and  attacked 
ties  by  sheer  inconsiderate  strength.  For  ezamfde,  iiH 
of  putting  on  the  great  family  pot,  filling  it  with  wfter, 
terwards  putting  therein  the  beef,  pork,  and  iregatablas  ol 
lily  meal,  she  would  load  up  the  receptacle  at  the  sink  in 
ck  room,  and  then,  with  strong  arm  and  cap-border  ereo^ 
fly  across  the  kitchen  with  it  and  swing  it  over  the  fire  by 
Urength.  Thus  inconsiderately  she  rushed  at  the  daily 
of  existence.  But  there  was  one  point  of  system  in  which 
ver  failed.  There  was,  every  day,  a  period,  sacred  and 
ble,  which  she  gave  to  reading.  The  noon  meal  cama 
r  at  twelve  o'clock;  and  immediately  afto,  when   the 

were  washed  and  wiped,  and  the  kitchen  rednced  to 
my  grandmother  changed  her  gown,  and  retired  to  the 
uy  of  her  bedroom  to  read.  In  this  way  she  aoooiB- 
l  an  amount  which  a  modem  housekeeper,  with  ftnr  asf^ 
would  pronounce  to  be  wholly  incredible. 

books  on  her  table  came  in  time  to  be  my  reading  as  waO 

s ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  reading  was  with  me  a  pamrion^  a 

r,  and  I  read  ail  that  came  ir  my  way. 

'  favorite  books  had  different-colored  covers,  thriftily  |Mt 

preserve  them  from  tLe  wear  of  handling ;  and  it  was  by 

covers   they   were  generally  designated  in  the  family 

's  History  of  England  was  known  as  ^  the  brown  boek*| 
;s«  X 
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Rollini  Histoiy  wu  "(be  green  book";  but  there  «m  om 
rolume  which  she  pondered  oflener  and  with  moro  ialcn^e  eaf< 
■mtneta  than  anj  other,  which  received  the  deaignatioD  of  ■*  tbi 
blue  book.'*  This  was  a  volume  bj  the  Rer.  Dr.  Bclbiii^  ol 
C(»necticut,  called  "  True  Religion  delineated,  and  diptingiiiBlHi 
I  from  all  Counterfeits."  It  was  originally  published  bj  anbaofip 
lion,  and  sent  out  into  New  England  with  a  letter  of  ii.tnidnetiM 
and  recommsndftlioD  from  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwarda,  wtl3 
earneetl;  set  it  forth  as  being  a  condensed  summarj,  in  pedlar 
language,  of  what  it  it  vital  and  important  for  human  beings  M 
know  for  their  spiritual  progress.  It  was  written  in  a  atroog^ 
uRrvouA,  condensed,  popular  style,  such  aa  is  fallen  into  by  a 
practical  man  speaking  to  a  practical  people,  by  a  man  tbor- 
ouglii)'  in  earnest  (o  men  as  deeply  in  earnest,  and  laatlj,  by  a 
man  who  believed  without  the  sliudow  of  a  doubt,  and  without 
even  ihe  comprehension  of  the  po^ibility  of  a  doubt. 

I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  unflinching  manner  in  whidi 
the  deeper-t  mysteries  of  religion  were  propounded  to  thei 
|>eople  tiiun  by  giving  a  specimen  of  some  of  Uie 
this  book. 

Page  266  considers,  "  Were  we  by  the  Fall  bmaght  ints  a 
Slate  of  Being  worse  than  Not  to  Be?" 

The   answer  to   this   comprehensive   question    i»  sofflciently 

.,piidi. 

"Mankind  were  by  their  fall  brought  into  a  state  of  beia| 
worse  than  not  to  be.  The  damned  in  hell,  do  doubt,  are  in  nch 
a  Slate,  eke  their  punishment  would  not  be  infinite,  aa  juatiee  ra- 
quires  it  should  be.  But  mankind,  by  the  fall,  were  bronxht  inU 
a  slate,  for  tubslanet,  as  had  aa  that  which  the  damned  are  in.' 

The  next  inquiry  to  this  is.  "  How  could  God,  oonaiatent  with 
his  pcrfi-cliona,  put  us  into  B  State  of  being  wotae  than  not  ti) 
Se?     And  Ijow  can  we  ever  thank  God  for  such  a  being?' 

The  a!i-w(-r  lo  this,  as  it  was  read  by  thousands  of  reflenlia| 
mindH  like  niijn',  certainly  shows  that  these  hardy  and  eonr^MW* 
iiiTC'siijiators  ol'ien  riiisid  spirits  that  ihey  could  not  lay.  Aa,  fa 
j'.fluiicc,  ibis  ^olut.on  of  the  question,  which  never  atrndt  ne  ■ 
saii^litcto/y. 
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"Inumuch  sj.  God  did  virtually  give  being  to  all  mankind. 
H  hen  he  blrssed  (>nr  first  parenia  and  said,  '  Be  fruiirul  and 
noltiply ' ;  ami  inasmncb  as  Being,  under  tbe  circumstances  tbal 
man  was  then  put  in  bj  God,  was  very  desirable ;  we  ouglii,  ther»> 
fore,  to  thnnk  God  for  our  being,  considered  in  this  light,  and 
JDBi'f)'  God  far  all  the  evil  that  has  oome  upon  oa  by  apoc- 
Usy.- 

On  lhi$  subject  the  author  goes  on  to  moralise  thus;  — 

"  Mankind,  by  the  fall,  were  brought  into  a  state  of  being  in- 
fluitely  worse  ihnn  not  to  be  ;  and  were  they  but  so  Tar  awake  ai 
to  be  sensible  of  iu  they  would,  no  doubt,  all  over  the  earth,  mar- 
mur  and  bU~phcme  the  God  of  Heaven.  But  what  then?  there 
would  lie  no  just  ground  for  such  conduct  We  have  no  reason 
to  think  bard  of  God, —  to  blame  him  or  esteem  him  e'er  tbe  lets. 
WhHl  lif  bas  done  wu  fit  and  right.  His  conduct  was  beautiful, 
and  he  is  woiihy  lo  be  esteemed  for  it.  For  that  constitution 
WHS  holr.  iit-t,  nnd  good,  as  has  been  provt^  And,  therefore,  a 
fallen  world  ought  to  ascribe  to  themselves  all  the  evil,  and  to 
jii-tify  God  and  say:  'God  gave  us  being  under  a  constitution 
holy,  jusi,  and  pnoil.  and  it  was  a  mercy.  We  should  have 
accounted  it  a  ;;real  mercy  in  case  Adam  had  never  fallen;  bnt 
Go<l  is  not  lo  blame  for  ibis,  nor,  therefore,  is  he  the  less  worthy 
of  thai>ks.'" 

After  this  come?  another  and  quite  practical  inquiry,  wbjcb  ■ 
aialedasfullows:  — 

"  But  if  mankind  are  thus  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  in  a 
stale  of  being  worse  than  not  to  be,  bow  can  men  have  the  bear! 
to  propagate  ihejr  kind?" 

The  answei  to  this  inquiry  it  is  not  necessary  lo  give  at  length 
I  merely  state  it  to  show  how  unblinking  was  the  gase  whieL 
mrn  i[i  ilio~e  days  fixed  upon  the  problems  of  life. 

Ihe  c'ljecior  is  >till  further  represented  as  saying, — 

"  It  I'unnol  be  thought  a  blessing  to  have  children,  If  moM  ol 
ih'm  are  tliougji  lo  be  likely  to  perish." 

The  aaswei  lo  this  is  as  follows;  — 

"The  m<i-t  of  AbraliamV  posterity  fo;  the^e  three  Ihooswid 
f««n,  DO  doubt,  have  been  wicked  and  perished.     4ad  Ood  kiN« 
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beforchaiiil  hoit  it  woald  be,  and  yet  be  proroiMd  mA  &  traoitt 
9a»  potlerity  umler  the  notion  of  a  great  blessing.  For,  ooB 
■iderins  children  m  to  this  life,  they  may  be  a  great  blening  and 
conifnrt  to  theii  pnrenis ;  and  we  are  certain  that  God  will  do 
them  no  wrong  in  ihe  life  to  come.  AH  men^  miinDirinf 
tlioagbta  about  thb  matter  arise  from  their  not  lilting  Uod*!: 
way  of  govemiag  the  world." 

1  will  quote  but  one  more  pansage,  as  showing  ibe  hardy  viftt 
of  assertion  on  the  darkest  of  subjects, —  the  origin  of  eviL  Tte 
author  snys:  — 

"  When  God  first  designed  the  world,  and  laid  out  hia  acbtnt 
of  government,  It  was  ensy  for  him  to  have  determined  that 
neither  angeln  nor  men  should  ever  sin,  and  that  miaeiy  sboalK 
never  be  lieiird  of  in  all  liiii  dominions ;  for  he  could  eftsily  bare 
jirevei>ted  Ivoth  sin  and  misery.  Why  did  not  be  ?  Surely  not 
for  want  of  goodnfs.'^  in  his  nature,  for  that  is  infinite ;  not  Iraii 
anything  like  crufliy,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  in  bim;  not  for 
want  of  a  suitable  regard  to  the  happiness  of  his  CTMttma,  let 
that  be  always  has:  but  because  in  bis  infinite  wisdiUB  he  did  not 
think  it  beft  on  the  whole. 

"  But  why  was  it  not  best  ?  What  could  he  hava  in  new 
preremble  to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures?  And,  if  llwirlu^ 
piness  was  to  him  above  all  things  most  dear,  how  conld  he  bcu 
(he  thoughts  of  their  ever  any  of  them  being  miserable? 

**  It  is  certain  that  he  had  in  view  something  else  than  tnendy 
Ihe  happiness  of  his  creatures.  It  was  something  ot  greats 
importanee.  But  what  was  that  thing  that  was  of  greater  wvtk 
and  im[>ortunce,  and  to  which  he  had  the  greatest  ragerd,  iiiekiii<l 
all  oilier  things  give  way  to  this?  Whet  was  bis  grMt  end  ia 
creatin);  and  governing  the  world  ?  Why,  look  what  end  he  it  tf 
b>t  likely  to  obtain,  when  the  whole  scheme  is  finished,  and  tlw 
Duy  of  Juil^rment  passed,  and  heaven  and  bell  filled  with  aB 
'hi^ir  pr.-iper  iiih:ililinnfB.  What  will  be  the  final  result?  Wlw 
will  lie  get  by  nil  ?  Why,  this  :  that  he  will  exert  and  dbpla* 
every  i^tie  of  his  jierrci-tions  to  the  lite,  and  so  bj  all  will  ezhibil 
k  most  pei'tVct  anil  exact  image  of  himself. 

"  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  fall  of  angels  and  at  man,  tsftitha 
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riih  all  ihuEC  things  which  have  and  will  come  lo'pass  in  conM- 
qtiencc  ihereof,  from  the  begianiag  of  the  world  to  the  Daj  of 
]uil;;meiit  anil  throughout  eiemilj,  will  serve  to  g}ve  a  much 
more  lively  and  perfect  represeDlation  of  God  than  could  possiblj 
have  been  gireo  had  there  been  no  sin  or  miaery." 

Tliis  bor>k  also  led  the  inquirer  through  all  the  miues  of  mfrctaJ 
philo^oph}',  and  discussed  all  th«  problems  of  mjetkal  leligioa, 

*-  Cim  a  man,  merely  from  self-lore,  love  God  more  than  turn- 
•elf?" 

"  Is  our  irapoiency  only  moral  ?  " 

"  Wljai  is  the  ni0:<t  fundamental  difference  between  Anniniani 
and  Calvinists?" 

"  Mow  tl^.-  love  to  our  neighbor  which  is  commanded  by  God 
is  a  thing  difftTenl  from  natural  compassion,  from  natural  affec- 
tion, from  parly-^  pi  riled  love,  from  any  love  whatever  that  arises 
merely  from  ^clf-Iove,  and  from  the  love  which  enthusiasts  and 
btretics  have  fur  one  another." 

I  give  these  specimens,  that  the  reader  may  reflect  what  kind 
of  population  there  was  likely  lo  be  where  sach  were  ibe  daily 
studies  of  a  plain  country  farmer's  wife,  and  such  the  common 
topics  discussed  at  every  kitchen  fireside. 

My  grandmother's  blue  book  was  published  and  recommendei! 
lo  the  aileniion  of  New  England,  August  4,  1750,  just  twcnty- 
■ix  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  How  popular 
it  was,  and  how  widely  read  in  New  England,  appears  from  tin 
list  of  subscribers  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  old  copy  wfaicb 
my  grandmother  actually  used.  Almost  every  good  old  Massif 
cli:i^t[s  or  ConneclJcDl  family  name  is  there  represented.  We 
bave  the  Emersons,  the  Adamses,  the  Brattles  of  Brattle  Street, 
the  Bromfitlds  of  BromSeld  Street,  the  Brin^maids  of  CooneciicuV 
the  Butlers,  the  Campbells  the  Chapmans,  the  CotttHU,  tlM 
Uoggetts,  the  Hawlejs,  the  Hookers,  with  many  more  name* 
sf  familii;^  yel  continuing  t''  hold  influence  in  New  England 
How  they  reganled  this  book  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
iiat  aome  subscribe  for  six  books,  some  for  twelve,  aome  for 
Ifajrtr^ix,  and  some  for  fifty.     Its  disscminatioD  was  deemed  ■■ 
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■ct  of  religious  ministr/,  and  there  is  not  the  tlightut  dcub:  ii« 
it  was  het'dfully  aod  earoerllj  read  in  evciy  good  family  of  New 
England ;  and  its  propositions  were  discussed  eTeiywber*  aiid  bj 
everybody.  This  is  one  undoubted  fact ;  the  other  ia,  tliat  it 
was  tliis  generation  who  fouglit  through  the  RerolutitMUify  wm 
They  were  a  oet  of  men  and  women  brought  up  to  t/nni,—U 
think  not  merely  on  agreeable  aubjecta,  but  to  wrestle  and  tig 
at  the  very  severest  problems.  Utter  s<.-lf-renuiiciaiiuB,  m  Mrt 
of  grand  eonl«mpt  for  perMina]  buppiness  when  weighed  mth 
thing'  greater  and  more  valuable,  whs  the  fundamental  prindpb 
oT  lite  in  those  days.  Tliey  who  could  ealmly  look  in  the  fM^ 
and  settle  themsi-lves  down  to,  the  idea  of  being  resigned  and 
thankful  for  an  existenee  which  wiis  not  to  good  aa  non-exist- 
enoc.  —  who  were  wiHing  to  be  loyal  subjects  of  a  Fplendid 
and  powerful  govemiueut  which  wa^  conducted  on  quite  other 
issues  ihun  a  reg»rd  for  their  happiueSH,  —  were  poaaeucd  of  a 
courage  and  a  lortilude  which  no  mere  earthly  mischance  couU 
Bliake.  They  who  bail  faced  eternal  ruin  with  an  unflincli- 
ing  giize  were  not  likely  to  shrink  before  the  compustirely 
trivial  losses  and  gains  of  any  mere  earthly  conflict.  Being 
Hccustoined  to  combats  with  the  Devil,  it  was  rather  a  lecm^ 
tion  to  fi;;)it  only  British  officers. 

If  any  should  ever  be  so  curious  as  to  read  this  old  tnatlM,  M 
well  a-s  most  of  the  writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  ibey  wiU  pe^ 
ceive  with  singular  plainuess  how  inevitably  monarchical  anl 
aristocratic  institutions  influence  theology. 

That  "the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  —  that  the  subject  owai 
uverything  to  the  king,  and  the  king  nothing  to  the  subject,— 
that  it  ij  the  king's  first  duly  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  keep 
up  state,  spleudor,  majesty,  and  royalty,  and  that  it  is  the  peopls^ 
duly  tq  give  themselves  up,  body  and  soul,  without  a  murmuntf 
thcugbt,  to  keep  up  ibis  state,  splendor,  and  royalty, — wen  idan 
lor  UiX^  so  wrought  into  the  human  mind,  and  transmitted  hf 
ord ! nary  gene nition,  —  ihcy  so  reflected  ihemaelTes  ia  literaum 
»nd  [Mietryand  art,  and  all  the  great  customs  of  sooiety,  —  thatk 
WHS  iiiei  liable  that  systematic  theology  should  be  peroMaMd  b) 
ihem. 
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The  idea  of  Goc  in  which  theologians  delighted,  and  which  tha 
popular  mind  accepted,  was  not  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd  that 
gii'Hh  his  life  for  the  sheep,  —  of  him  that  made  himself  of  no 
reputation,  and  took  unto  himself  the  form  of  a  servart,  —  ot 
him  who  on  his  knees  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  and  said 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  the  greatest  was  he  who  served 
most  hnmblj,  —  this  aspect  of  a  Divine  Being  had  not  jet  been 
wrought  into  their  systematic  theology ;  because,  while  the  Biblr 
comes  from  God,  theology  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  human  mind^ 
and  therefore  most  spring  from  the  movement  of  society. 

When  the  Puritans  arnved  at  a  perception  of  the  political 
rights  of  men  in  the  biate,  and  began  to  enunciate  and  lict 
apon  the  doctrine  that  a  king*«  right  to  reign  was  founded  upoo 
his  power  to  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
and  when,  in  pursuance  of  tlus  theory,  they  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  a  king  who  had  been  false  to  the  people,  they  took 
a  long  sten  forward  in  human  progress.  Why  did  not  immediato 
anarchy  follow,  as  when  the  French  took  such  a  step  in  regard  to 
their  king  ?  It  was  because  the  Puritans  transferred  to  God  all 
those  rights  and  immunities,  ah  that  unquestioning  homage  and 
worship  and  ^yalty,  which  hitherto  they  had  given  to  an  earthly 
king. 

The  human  mind  cannot  bear  to  relinquish  more  than  a  oer* 
:ain  portion  of  its  cherished  past  ideas  in  one  century.  Sodetj 
falls  into  anarchy  in  too  entire  a  change  of  base. 

The  Puritans  had  still  a  King.  The  French  Revolution iati 
had  nothing ;  therefore,  the  Puritan  Revolution  went  on  stronger 
and  stronger.  The  French  passed  through  anarchy  back  under 
despotism. 

The  doctrine  of  Divine  sovereignty  was  the  great  rest  to  the 
diman  mind  in  those  days,  when  the  foundations  of  many  geo- 
eratioos  were  broken  up.  It  is  always  painful  to  honest  and 
loyal  minds  to  break  away  from  that  which  they  have  rever^ 
enced,  —  to  put  down  that  which  tb«,y  have  respected.  And  the 
Puritans  were  by  nature  tb?  most  reverential  and  most  loyaS 
portioc  of  the  community.  Their  nassionate  attachment  to  the 
itetriue  of  Divine  sovareignty,  at  this  period,  was  the  plcediiit 
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tnd  yearniiig  trilbin  them  of  a  facultj  robbed  of  lU  appnipriRll 
object,  and  lunging  for  support  and  expreMkm. 

Tliere  is  something  moat  afievting  in  the  submiisive  devotlci 
if  lhe»e  old  Puritans  to  tbeir  God.  Nothing  sbotTB  mora  eon 
pleielj  the  indestructible  nature  of  the  filial  tis  wlyeh  InndB  mn 
lo  God,  of  tlie  filial  jeaming  which  throbs  in  tba  hoart  of  ■  gVNl 
cbil^  of  eo  grent  a  Father,  tlian  the  manner  in  which  those  mu 
iyrci  and  worshipped  and  trusted  God  as  the  all  lotblt,  erea 
in  the  face  of  monstrous  as^erUons  of  theology  ucritHRg  to  him 
deeds  whidi  no  father  could  imitate  without  being  eaat  out  cf 
human  society,  and  no  governor  without  beiDg  handed  dowi 
to  hII  ases  n»  a  monster. 

Thrse  theologies  were  not  formed  by  the  FuritaiM;  Hu^  wen 
their  legacy  from  past  monarchical  and  roedieral  ages;  end  tki 
principli-s  of  true  ChHsiian  democracy  upon  which  thej  foooM 
their  new  slnte  began,  from  tlie  time  of  the  Americen  Sevolatiaa, 
to  act  upon  them  with  a  constantly  amelioraliog  power  [  so  that 
whoiioever  shouhl  read  my  grandmother's  blue  book  now  wonU 
be  astonished  to  find  how  completely  New  England  theologj  bM 
changed  its  base. 

The  artist,  in  reproducing  pictures  of  New  England  life  dv 
ing  ihiH  period,  is  often  obliged  to  hold  his  band.  He  oonld  Mt 
fnithfully  report  the  fhmiliar  conrenations  of  the  eommcn  peopK 
because  ih^y  often  allu<le  to  and  discuss  the  moat  awful  and  ti» 
mendoiif  subjects.  This,  however,  was  the  inevitable  reaalt  tl 
Ihi-  honest,  fearless  manner  in  which  the  New  En^«id  mini>t7 
of  this  second  era  discussed  the  Irvine  adminiatratioo.  tbgj 
argued  for  it  with  the  common  people  in  veij  mneh  the  toot 
and  with  much  the  language  in  which  tbey  defended  the  Cb»- 
tioental  Congress  and  the  ruling  President ;  and  tmarj  hamm 
being  was  addressed  as  a  comftetent  judge. 

The  result  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  in  the  long  n^ 
■•hanged  the  theology  of  New  England,  from  what  it  wm  wbn 
Jonnllian  Edwards  reconi mended  my  grandmother'a  blue  book 
into  what  it  is  at  this  present  writing.  But,  during  the  pnem 
of  this  i  ti  vest  i  gat  ion,  every  child  bom  in  New  1  iglnnd  feal 
Unielf   beaten    backwards  and  fwwards,  lik*        ■hatllee*^ 
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Vck  m  sen  the  battledoors  of  discussion.  Our  kitchen  used  to  be 
»hakio  constantly  by  what  my  grandfather  signlGcantlj  called 
••the  battle  of  the  Infinites,"  especially  when  my  Uncle  BiD 
eame  home  from  Cambridge  on  his  vacations,  fully  charged  witb 
syllogisms,  which  he  hurled  like  catapults  back  on  the  syllogisma 
11  iiich  my  grandmother  had  drawn  from  the  armory  of  her  blot 
book. 

My  grandmother  would  say,  for  example :  **  Whatever  riu  hi 
committed  against  an  infinite  being  is  an  infinite  evil.  Every  in- 
finite evil  deserves  infinite  punishment ;  therefore  every  sin  of 
man  deserves  an  infinite  punishment"  / 

Then  Uncle  Bill,  on  the  other  side,  would  say :  "  No  a:t  of 
a  finite  being  can  be  infinite.  Man  is  a  finite  being ;  therefore 
no  sin  of  man  can  be  infinite  No  finite  evil  deserves  infinite 
punishment.  Man's  sins  are  finite  evils ;  therefore  man's  sins 
do  not  deserve  infinite  punishment."  When  the  combatants  had 
got  thus  far,  they  generally  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 

As  a  result,  my  grandmother  being  earnest  and  prayerful, 
and  my  uncle  careless  and  worldly,  the  thing  generally  ended  in 
her  believing  that  he  was  wrong,  though  she  could  not  answer 
him  ;  and  in  his  believing  that  she,  2tfter  all,  might  be  right, 
though  he  cmUd  answer  her ;  for  it  is  noticeable,  in  every  battle 
tf  opinion,  that  honest,  sincere,  moral  earnestness  has  a  certain 
advantage  over  mere  intellectual  cleverness. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  people  who  had  just  carried  through 
m  natiourl  revolution  and  declared  national  independence  on  the 
principle  that  ^*  governments  owe  their  just  power  to  the  consent 
of  the  governed/'  and  who  recognized  it  as  an  axiom  that  fhe 
irreatesi  good  to  the  greatest  number  was  the  object  to  be  held  in 
7iew  in  all  ju<t  governments,  should  very  soon  come  into  painfii] 
sollision  with  forms  of  theological  statement,  in  regard  to  God's 
^verninent,  which  apoea^'ed  to  contravene  all  these  principles, 
ftni  which  could  be  supported  only  by  referring  to  the  old  notion 
of  the  divine  ri^jht  and  prerogative  of  the  King  Eternal. 

President  Edwards  had  constructed  a  marvellous  piece  of 
Vh^c  to  show  that,  while  true  virtue  in  man  consl^^ted  in  ra- 
prrme  devotion  to  the  general  good  of  all*  true  virtiie  in  God 
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DonsistL-d  in  popreme  regard  for  himtieTf.  "Bib  •Treatise  m 
True  Virtue"  wa*  one  of  the  strongest  Bvtempta  to  hmA  Bf 
by  r<'a-«nin»  ihe  old  monarchical  and  aristocratic  idoaa  of  flx 
supn-me  right  of  the  king  and  upper  classes.  The  wholo  of 
it  falls  to  dust  before  the  one  simple  declaration  of  JeHus  Chrii^ 
that,  in  the  eye*  of  Heaven,  one  loiit  sheep  U  more  prised  'Jaa 
all  llie  finely  and  nine  that  went  not  astray,  and  before  tk« 
paiable  in  nhich  the  father  runs,  forgetful  of  patental  pre- 
rogative and  dignity,  to  cast  himself  on  the  neck  of  the  far-<tf 

'ftieulogj  being  human  and  a  reflection  of  human  {nftnnitieii 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  it  to  come  up  point-bUnk  in 
oj>posit)on  to  the  simplest  dei'larations  of  Christ. 

1  must  beg  my  renders'  panlon  for  all  this,  but  it  is  a  fact  (hat 
the  true  Iraginly  of  New  Ertgland  life,  its  deep,  anutterabls 
|wthos,  tl£  enduranceii  and  its  nufT'-rings,  all  depeodnd  upon, 
and  were  woven  into,  this  constant  wrestling  of  thought  with  in- 
finii<-  problems  which  could  not  be  avoided,  and  which  saddened 
the  diiys  of  almost  every  one  who  grew  up  under  it. 

Wiis  this  entire  freedom  of  thought  and  discussion  a  bed  thin^ 
then  ?  Do  we  not  see  tlint  strength  of  mind  and  strength  of  wiU, 
■nd  the  courage  and  fortitude  and  enduranee  which  founded  tUi 
gn>at  Ami'ricun  govertiment,  grew  up  out  of  charactera  fanaad 
thu-^  to  think  and  stnigsle  and  sufTer?  It  seems  to  be  the  law  of 
this  pnsent  exist>?ne<N  thai  all  the  changes  by  which  the  world  ii 
made  better  are  brought  about  by  the  struggle  and  suflbring^  and 
sometime  the  utter  shipwreck,  of  individual  human  beingt. 

In  re;,'nnl  to  our  own  family,  the  deepest  tragedy  in  it,  and  iha 
nnr  which  for  a  time  lirou;;ht  the  most  suffering  and  sorrow  m 
'If  all.  cannot  be  explained  unless  we  take  into  oonuderaliiM 
his  piculiar  state  of  society. 

in  the  iieiirhburing  town  of  Adams  there  lived  ona  of  lb* 
mor^t  reniHvkuble  e1er;;ymen  thitt  New  England  has  ever  px^ 
Ineeil.  His  career  iiiflui-ncid  the  thinking  'f  Uaasachibett^ 
both  in  I'i'g-ii'd  to  those  who  ailopled  Ins  ojiOiitiQS,  and  in  ihl 
rioleni  iTac;ion  from  tho^o  ojiinions  which  wa«  tho  rwok 
^i*  extreme  manner  of  puidiing  theok 
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Dr.  Mo<;es  Stem's  figure  is  well  remembered  by  me  as  I  saw  it 
fn  my  bovhood.  Everybody  knew  bim,  and  when  be  appeared 
in  the  pulpit  everybody  trembled  before  him.  He  moved  among 
men,  but  seemed  not  of  men.  An  austere,  inflexible,  grand  indif- 
ference to  all  things  earthly  seemed  to  give  him  the  prestige  and 
dignity  of  a  supernatural  being.  His  Calvinism  was  of  so  severe 
and  ultra  a  type,  and  his  statements  were  so  little  qualified  either 
by  pity  of  human  infirmity,  or  fear  of  human  censure,  or  desire 
of  human  approbation,  that  he  reminded  one  of  some  ancient 
prophet,  freighted  with  a  mission  of  woe  and  wrath,  which  he 
roust  always  t^pcak,  whether  people  would  hear  or  whether  thej 
would  forbear. 

The  Revolutionary  war  had  introduced  into  the  country  a 
great  deal  of  scepticism,  of  a  type  of  which  Paine's  **  Age  of 
Reason  **  was  an  exponent ;  and,  to  meet  this,  the  ministry  of 
New  England  was  not  slow  or  unskilfuL 

Dr.  Stern's  mode  of  meeting  this  attitude  of  the  popular 
mind  was  by  an  unflinching,  authoritative,  vehement  reiteration 
of  all  the  most  unpopular  and  unpleasant  points  of  Calvinism. 
Now  as  Nature  is,  in  many  of  her  obvious  aspects,  notoriously 
nncorapromising,  harsh,  and  severe,  the  Calvinist  who  begins  to 
talk  to  common-sense  people  has  this  advantage  on  his  aide,  — 
that  the  things  which  he  represents  the  Author  of  Nature  as  doing 
and  being  ready  to  do,  are  not  very  diflerent  from  what  the  com* 
mon-sense  man  sees  that  the  Author  of  Nature  is  already  in  the 
habit  of  doing. 

The  farmer  who  struggles  with  the  hard  soil,  and  with  droatb 
and  frost  and  caterpillars  and  fifty  other  insect  plagues,  —  who 
dnds  hi>i  most  persistent  and  well-calculated  efforts  constantly 
tliwarted  by  laws  whose  workings  he  never  can  fully  anticipate, 
arid  which  never  manifest  either  care  for  his  good  intentions  or 
sympathy  for  his  losses,  is  very  apt  to  believe  that  the  God  who 
created  nature  may  be  a  generally  benevolent,  but  a  severe  aod 
unsympath  tic  being,  fijoveming  the  world  for  some  great,  un- 
known purpose  of  his  own,  of  which  mK.i's  private  improvemenf 
aod  happiness  luay  or  may  not  form  a  pn*!. 

T>r.  Stern,  with  characteristic  independeDoe  and  fearlefsneia 
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»n  hia  own  simple  authority  cut  loose  from  and  repndiatwl  ttt 
whole  tradilionul  idea  of  the  fall  in  Adam  as  having  aajthing  It 
do  u'ith  tho  existence  of  human  depravity  ;  and  made  np  his  owi 
thcorf  of  the  universe,  and  began  preaching  it  to  the  bnoen  <rf 
AdiimB.  It  iFAs  Bimply  this :  that  the  Divine  Being  is  (he  c& 
cient  CHuae  of  all  things,  not  only  in  matter  but  in  mind,  — thM 
every  good  and  every  evil  volition  of  any  being  in  tho  uniTeiW  h 
immedinidy  cnu^'cd  by  Him  and  tends  equally  well  in  its  «rtf 
to  carrj-  on  his  great  de-iigns.  But,  in  order  that  this  migfat  DOl 
interfere  with  the  doctrines  of  human  responsibility,  he  tan^ 
that  all  was  accomplished  by  Omniscient  skill  and  kuowlodgs  ii 
^ucli  a  way  as  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  interfere  with  la- 
man  free  agency ;  so  that  the  vholo  responsibility  of  emj 
human  being's  actions  must  rest  upon  himselfl 

TluH  wn^  this  system  calculated,  like  a  Hkilfu!  engine  of  tar- 
mre,  to  produce  all  the  mental  anguish  of  the  most  perfect  MSM 
of  helplessness  with  the  moat  torturing  sense  of  responsibili^. 
Alternately  be  worked  these  two  great  levers  with  an  aloMMt 
supernatural  power,  —  on  one  Sunday  demonstrating  with  tbs 
most  logical  clearness,  and  by  appeals 
the  perlect  freedom  of  man,  and,  on  the  next,  < 
with  no  less  precision  and  logic  the  perfect  power  which  ■■ 
Omniscient  Being  possessed  and  exercised  of  controlling  all  hii 
thoughts  and  volitions  and  actions. 

Individually,  Ur.  Stern,  like  many  other  teachers  of  sera^ 
.inrotnpromising  theories,  was  nn  arllese,  simple-hearted,  gentle 
mannered  man.  He  was  a  dose  student,  and  wore  two  hcdes  ii 
the  floor  opjiosile  his  lulile  in  the  spot  where  year  after  jev 
his  feet  were  pluc-d  in  study.  He  refused  to  have  the  smaDcM 
tiling  to  do  with  any  lempuial  affair  of  this  life.  Like  the  ollHr 
thifiynien,  he  lived  on  a  small  salary,  and  the  support  of  his 
family  depcnJud  largely  on  the  proceeds  of  a  farm.  But  it  is 
recocUed  of  him,  that  once,  when  his  whole  summer*a  crop  cf  hqr 
irai  ihi-eutened  with  the  bursting  of  a  thunder-shower,  and,  ttna- 
bands  being  short,  he  was  importuned  to  lend  a  hand  to  sara 
it.  he  resolutely  declined,  saying,  that,  if  he  once  began  to  alliM 
him.-Tilf  to  be  called  on  in  any  emergency  for  temponl  aflUii^  bl 
ihould  become  forgetful  of  hi*  jifrcai  n 
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The  same  inflexible,  unbeDding  perseverance  he  showed  in 
preaching,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  terrible  theory,  the  most  fear- 
ful doctrines  of  Calvinism.  His  sermons  on  Judas,  on  Jeroboam, 
uid  on  Pharaoh,  as  practical  examples  of  the  doctrine  of 
reprobation,  were  pioces  of  literature  so  startling  and  astound* 
iDg,  that,  even  in  those  days  of  interrupted  travel,  when  therr 
were  neither  railroads  nor  good  roads  of  any  kind,  and  al* 
most  nooe  of  our  modem  communicative  system  of  magazicea 
and  newspapers,  they  were  heard  of  all  over  New  England. 
60  gr^at  was  the  revulsion  which  his  doctrines  excited,  that, 
when  he  i^xehanged  with  his  brother  ministers,  his  appearance  in 
the  pulpit  was  the  signal  for  some  of  the  most  independent  of 
the  congregation  to  get  up  and  leave  the  meeting-house.  But,  aa 
it  was  one  of  his  maxims  that  the  minister  who  does  not  excite 
the  opposition  of  the  natural  heart  fails  to  do  his  work,  he  re- 
garded such  demonstrations  as  evident  signs  of  a  faithful  min- 
istry. 

Tlie  science  of  Biblical  criticism  in  his  day  was  in  its  infancy ; 
the  Bible  was  mostly  read  by  ministers,  and  proof-texts  quoted 
from  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  treatise  written  in  the  English  lan- 
guage by  New-Englanders,  and  in  which  every  word  must  bear 
the  exact  sense  of  a  New  England  metaphysical  treatise.  And 
ihu-i  interpreting  the  whole  wide  labyrinth  of  poetry  and  history, 
and  Oriental  allegory  and  hyperbole,  by  literal  rules,  Dr.  Stem 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  it  clear  to  those  who  heaid  him  that 
there  was  no  choice  between  believing  his  hard  doctrines  and 
pivingup  the  Bible  altogether.  And  it  shows  the  deep  and  rooted 
attachment  which  the  human  heart  has  for  that  motherly  book, 
Lhat  even  in  this  dreadful  dilemma  the  m^rity  of  his  hearon 
did  not  revolt  from  the  Bible. 

As  it  was,  in  the  town  where  he  lived  his  preaching  formed 
;he  strongest,  most  controlling  of  all  forces.  No  human  being"* 
90uld  hear  his  sermons  lj moved.  He  would  not  preach  to  an 
tfiattentive  audience,  and  on  one  occasion,  observing  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  jongrej^ation  asleep,  h**.  abruptly  descended  from  the 
pulpit  and  calmly  walked  off  home,  leaving  the  astonished 
conorra^ation    10   tlieir   own  reflections;   nor  would  he  resnmt 
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public  services  until  messages  of  oontrition  and  unmuMM  ^ 
better  coniluct  bad  been  sent  him. 

Dr  Stern  w&t  in  bis  poxition  irresistible,  simply  because  b» 
eared  noihiag  at  all  for  the  things  which  men  ordinnrilj  ears  fbr 
and  which,  therefore  could  be  ueed  as  motiTM  to  restrain  tbt 
declarations  and  actions  of  a  clergyman.  He  carod  notUng 
■bout  woridij  prosperity;  he  was  totally  iadiffcrent  lo  moaeji 
he  utterly  despised  fame  and  reputation  and  thereikra  fran 
Moe  of  these  sources  could  he  be  in  th«  slightest  d^rea  i^ 
fluenoed.  Such  a  man  ia  generally  the  king  of  his  Deigbboiw 
hood, —  the  one  whom  all  look  up  to,  and  all  fear,  and  whosa 
word  in  time  becomes  law. 

Dr.  Stern  never  sought  to  put  himself  forward  othorwis* 
iban  by  tbe  steady  preaching  of  his  system  to  the  ftrmiiig 
population  of  Adams.  And  yet,  so  great  were  his  influenca  and 
his  fame,  that  in  time  it  became  customary  for  young  thsological 
students  to  come  and  settle  themselves  down  there  as  his  sM- 
ilents.  This  was  done  at  first  without  his  desire,  and  coutiaij  to 
his  remonstrance. 

"  I  can't  engage  to  teacb  you,"  he  said  ;  but  still,  when  scbolais 
came  and  continued  to  come,  he  found  himself,  without  aeoking 
it,  actually  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  theology. 

Let  justice  be  done  to  all;  it  is  due  to  truth  to  atate  thai 
tbe  theological  scholars  of  Dr.  Stem,  wherever  they  went  ia 
the  United  State.4,  were  always  marked  men,  —  nuuked  fbr  aa 
onfiinching  adherence  to  principle,  and  especially  for  a  gnai 
power  in  supporting  unpopular  truths. 

The  Doctor  himself  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  always  i^ 
tuning  and  reiterating  with  unflinching  constancy  hU  opiniooi 
Ho  was  the  last  of  the  New  England  ministers  wbo  pnaerved  ths 
»ld  clerical  dress  of  the  theocracy.  Long  afW  the  cocked  hal  and 
■mall-clothes,  silk  stockings  and  shoe-buckles,  had  ceased  to  a|^ 
pear  in  modem  life,  his  venerable  figure,  thus  apparelled,  walked 
the  ways  of  modern  men,  seeming  like  one  of  the  | 
Puritans  risen  from  tbe  dead- 
He  was  tbe  last,  also,  of  the  Xew  England  : 
^im   for   himself  that    peculiar   position,  as    God'i  >inbMi» 
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ior,  which  was  such  a  reality  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  early 
Poritan  community.  To  extreme  old  age,  his  word  was  law  in 
his  parish,  and  ho  calmly  and  positively  felt  that  it  shoold  be 
la  In  time,  his  gray  hairs,  his  fine,  antique  figure  and  quaint 
(XMtume  came  to  be  regarded  with  the  sort  of  appreciative 
veneration  that  every  one  gives  to  the  monuments  of  the  past. 
When  he  was  near  his  ninetieth  year,  he  was  invited  to  New 
York  to  give  the  prestige  of  his  venerable  presence  to  the  r^ 
Hgious  anniversaries  which  then  were  in  the  flush  of  newly 
organized  enthusiasm,  and  which  gladly  laid  hold  of  this  striking 
accessory  to  the  religious  picturesque. 

Dr.  Stern  was  invited  and  feted  in  the  most  select  upper 
circles  of  New  York,  and  treated  with  attentions  which  would 
have  been  flattering  had  he  not  been  too  entirely  simple-minded 
and  careless  of  such  matters  even  to  perceive  what  they  meant. 

But  at  this  same  time  the  Abolitionists,  who  were  regarded  as 
most  improper  people  to  be  recognized  in  the  religious  circlet 
of  good  society,  came  to  New  York,  resolving  to  have  their 
anniversary  also ;  and,  knowing  that  Dr.  Stern  had  always  pro- 
fessed to  be  an  antislavery  man,  they  invited  him  to  sit  on  the 
stage  with  them ;  and  Dr.  Stern  went  Shocking  V>  relate,  and 
dreadful  to  behold,  this  very  cocked  hat  and  these  picturesque 
gray  hairs,  that  had  been  brought  to  New  York  on  purpose  to 
ornament  religious  anniversaries  which  were  all  agreed  in  ex- 
cluding and  ignoring  the  Abolitionists,  had  gone  right  over  into 
the  camp  of  the  enemy  !  and  he  was  so  entirely  ignorant  and 
uninstructible  on  the  subject,  and  came  back,  afler  having  com- 
mitted this  abomination,  with  a  face  of  such  innocent  and  serene 
gravity,  that  nobody  dared  to  say  a  word  to  him  on  the  subject. 

He  was  at  this  time  the  accepted  guest  in  a  family  whose  very 
religion  consisted  in  a  gracious  carefulness  and  tenderness  lest 
bey  should  wake  up  the  feelings  of  their  S<)utl«em  brethren  oo 
uic  delicate  subject  of  slavery.  But  tb3n  Dr.  Stem  was  a 
nan  that  it  did  no  ;;ood  to  tnlk  to.  slice  it  was  well  known  that, 
wherever  there  was  an  unpcpular  truth  to  be  defended,  his  cocked 
^t  was  s  ire  to  be  in  the  front  ranks. 

LM  ub  do  one  more  justice  to  Dr    Stem,  and  say  thtd  hif 
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jlUr  inflexibility  toiranl  human  infinnitj  uid  hamKn  (ee]ia| 
^|iHr<'()  liiin>elf  a^  litlle  (ts  it  spared  any  oihpj.  In  bis  enrij 
life  he  rectmls,  in  &  mo^t  afTiiciing  auiobiograpbj,  th«  atroka 
which  deprivt-d  him,  williin  a  very  short  epncfl,  of  a  beloved 
wife  a=^i  Iwo  cliurming  cliildi'cn.  In  the  struggle  of  thst  bmir 
ba  says,  witli  aflt-ctiug  siruplioity,  "  I  felt  thai  I  should  die  if  I 
did  not  submit;  and  I  did  submit  then,  once  for  bU."  Thenee- 
foiward  the  beginning  and  middle  and  end  of  his  whole  preacb- 
ing  waf  tnbtniuion,  —  utier,  absolute,  and  onconditronal 

In  extrt'me  old  age,  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the  grare,  and 
looking  luu'k  over  »ixty  years  of  intense  labor,  he  said,  "  After 
all,  it  is  quite  poiMible  that  /  may  not  be  saved";  but  he  ooo- 
sidtTi'd  himself  us  but  one  drop  in  the  ocean,  and  his  personal 
salvaiiou  as  of  but  secondary  account.  His  derodon  to  the  King 
Eternal  liud  no  reference  to  a  matter  bo  slight.  In  all  tlii^  ii 
there  is  something  terrible  and  painful,  there  is  something  also 
nliich  is  grand,  and  in  which  we  can  lake  pride,  as  the  ftnit  oi 
our  human  nature.     Peace  to  his  ashes!  he  has  learned  better 


If  my  readers  would  properly  understand  the  real  depth  M 
torrowful  peqilexity  in  which  our  friend  Miss  Mehitable  Bos 
«iter  was  struggling,  they  must  go  back  with  ns  some  jean 
before,  to  the  time  when  little  Emily  Rossiler  was  given  up  la 
the  guiinliariship  and  entire  control  of  her  Aunt  Famsworth. 

Zi'dekiiih  Farnsworih  was  one  of  those  men  who  embodj 
qualities  which  the  world  could  not  afibrd  to  be  without,  and 
which  yet  are  fur  from  being  the  most  agreeable.  UDcompto. 
icising  lircnness,  intense  sclf-relinnce,  with  great  vigor  in  thai  part 
of  the  auiinal  nature  which  liu  man  to  resist  and  to  subdne  and 
to  hull  in  subjection  the  forces  of  nature,  were  his  pronuDcot 
thunvteri sties.  His  wiis  a  bold  and  gratiile  fonuation,  —  moM 
nei'essary  for  the  stiiliility  of  the  earth,  but  without  a  flower. 

ni.4  wife  was  a  wcitmn  who  had  once  been  gay  and  beantifoL 
but  whii.  cciiuit'i;  umli'r  the  diiniinion  of  a  stronger  nature,  was 
perfeL'tly  ma^juetixed  by  it,  .-^i  as  to  asBiiuilate  and  become  a  mod 
ded  reproduction  of  the  same  traits.     A  ci 
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eot.adcDtioD5i)ess,  which  judged  alike  herself  and  others  with  ii» 
fliDcbiDg  feveriij,  nas  her  leading  characteristic. 

Let  us  now  imagine  a  child  inheriting  from  the  mother  a 
(oiaitive,  nervous  organization,  and  from  the  father  a  predw- 
piMition  to  morbid  action,  with  a  mind  ob  sengilive  to  exterml 
influence  aa  a  daguerreotype-pUie,  brought  anddealj  &om  tba 
warmth  of  a  loo-indulgent  household  to  the  arctic  regal*ritf  aoA 
froien  Blilloess  of  the  Famsivorth  mansion.  It  will  1m  seen  tinl 
the  coasequeoces  must  have  been  many  conflicts,  and  many  atrng 
g\n  of  nature  with  nature,  and  that  a  character  growing  np  thai 
Kuet  of  course  grow  up  into  unnatural  and  unhealthj  develofK 

The  problem  of  education  b  seriously  complicated  by  tb* 
peculiarities  of  womanhood.  If  we  suppose  two  souls,  exactly 
alike,  sent  into  bodies,  (he  one  of  inan,  the  other  of  woman,  that 
mere  fact  alone  alters  the  whole  mental  and  moral  history  o(  the 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  sources  of  peril  which  beset  tb6 
little  Emily,  she  early  developed  a  beaoty  so  remarkable  as  to 
draw  upon  her  constant  attention,  and,  as  she  grew  older,  brought 
to  her  all  the  trials  and  the  dangers  which  eiiraordinary  beauty 
brings  to  woman.  Ii  was  a  part  of  her  Aunt  Famswortb's  «ya- 
tern  to  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  this  great  fact,  with  a  view,  h 
the  supposed,  of  checking  any  disposition  to  pride  or  vanity 
which  might  naturally  arise  therefrom.  Hie  consequence  wm 
that  the  child,  hearing  this  agreeable  news  from  every  one  elM 
who  Furroundcd  her,  soon  learned  the  transparent  nature  M  tba 
hoax,  and  with  it  acquired  a  certain  doubt  of  her  aunt's  sincenly. 

Emily  had  a  warm,  social  nature,  and  had  always  on  hand 
durijg  her  school  days  a  list  of  enthusiastic  friends  whose  admi- 
ration of  her  supplied  the  light  and  warmth  which  ware  entirely 
taming  from  every  other  source. 

M*^  FHmsworth  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  b«r  nieoa. 
b^e  was.  in  fact,  qu  te  proad  of  them,  but  was  pnrsning  conscien* 
tiously  the  course  in  regard  to  theiE  which  she  felt  that  duty  i» 
^oired  of  Ler.  She  lo^cd  the  child,  toe,  devotedly,  but  her  owa 
kMlore  bad  been  so  thoroughly  from,  by  ir.>¥iiiiB  cf  Mlf-raKnnt 
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that  this  lore  Mldom  or  never  came  into  outward  fenai  of  « 
presBion 

It  ia  Hul  to  be  compelled  to  trace  the  ill  effects  prodaoed  hy  Ihi 
oTeradion  and  misapplication  of  the  very  noblest  bcnltiM  of  Ihi 
knman  mind. 

The  Fomsworth  family  was  one  in  which  there  was  tho  fUlMt 
iympaihy  with  the  seTereflt  preaching  of  Dr.  Stem,  Aa  Evilj 
grew  older,  it  wag  exacted  of  her,  as  one  of  her  Sabball)  duties 
to  take  noted  of  his  discourses  at  church,  which  were  lAerwudl 
to  be  read  orer  on  Sunday  evening  by  her  aunt  and  made,  tad 
preserved  in  an  extract-book. 

The  effect  of  such  kitida  of  religions  leaching  on  most  of  ibt 
(Aildren  and  young  people  in  the  town  of  Adams  was  to  make 
them  consider  religion,  and  eveiylhing  connected  with  it,  as  iha 
most  disHgreenbie  of  all  subjects,  and  to  seek  practically  to  ban 
as  little  to  do  with  it  as  possible;  bo  that  there  wu  among  the 
joung  people  a  great  deal  of  youthful  gayety  and  of  young 
enjoyment  iu  life,  notwithstanding  the  preaching  from  Sanday 
to  Sunday  of  assertions  enough  to  freeie  every  heart  with  fear. 
Many  formed  the  habit  of  thinking  of  something  also  dnrii^ 
the  sermon-time,  and  many  heard  without  really  attsushiDg  any 
Tery  definite  meaning  to  what  they  heard. 

The  severest  utterances,  if  constantly  reiterated,  loao  tfacit 
power  and  come  to  be  coasidtred  as  nothing.  Bat  Emily  Bom 
ler  had  been  ^fied  with  a  mind  of  far  more  than  ordinary  viger, 
and  with  even  a  Greek  passion  for  ideas,  and  with  capafailt 
ties  for  logical  thonght  which  rendered  it  impossible  (or  ber  tt 
listen  to  discourses  so  intellectual  without  taking  in  th«r  drift 
and  responding  to  their  stimulus  by  a  oorrespondiDg  intoDectna) 
activity . 

Dr.  Stem  set  tbe  example  of  a  perfectly  bold  and  indepe^ 
dent  manner  of  diOering  from  the  popular  theology  of  his  d^ 
in  certain  important  respects ;  and,  where  he  did  differ,  it  wh  with 
a  hardibood  of  self- assertion,  and  an  utter  disregard  of  popsln 
•pinicn,  and  a  perfect  reliance  on  hb  own  powers  of  diacorenni 
&uth,  which  were  very  apt  to  magnetize  these  same  qnalitiea  il 
■Uiar  minds      People  who  thus  set  the  example  of  fron  mi  I 
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jidependcnt  thinking  in  one  or  two  respects,  and  yet  hope  to 
constrain  their  disciples  to  think  exactly  as  they  do  on  all  other 
Kibjects,  generally  reckon  without  th«;ir  host;  and  there  is  no 
other  region  in  Massachusetts  where  all  sorts  of  hardy  free-think* 
ing  arc  so  rife  at  the  present  day  as  in  the  region  formerly  con- 
trolled by  Dr.  Stem. 

Before  Emily  was  fourteen  years  old  she  had  passed  through 
two  or  three  of  those  seasons  of  convnlsed  and  agonized  feeling 
which  are  caused  by  the  revolt  of  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity  against  teachings  which  seem  to  accuse  the  great 
Father  of  all  of  the  most  frightful  cruelty  and  injustice.  The 
teachings  were  backed  up  by  literal  quotations  from  the  Biblo, 
which  in  those  days  no  common  person  possessed  the  means, 
oi  the  habits  of  thought,  for  understanding,  and  thus  were 
accepted  by  her  at  first  as  Divine  declarations. 

When  these  agonized  conflicts  occurred,  they  were  treated  bj 
her  aunt  and  uncle  only  as  active  developments  of  the  natural 
:>ppo6ition  of  the  human  heart  to  God.  Some  such  period  ol 
active  contest  with  the  Divine  nature  was  on  record  in  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  New  England  saints.  President  Ed- 
wards recorded  the  same  ;  and  therefore  they  looked  upon  them 
hopefully,  just  as  the  medical  faculty  of  those  same  uninstnicted 
dmes  looked  upon  the  writhings  and  agonies  which  their  ad 
ministration  of  poison  produced  in  the  human  body. 

The  last  and  most  fearful  of  these  mental  struggles  came  after 
the  death  of  her  favorite  brother  Theodore  ;  who,  being  supposed 
to  die  in  an  unregenerate  state,  was  forthwith  judged  and  sen- 
tenced, and  his  final  condition  spoken  of  with  a  grim  and  solemn 
eertainty,  by  her  aunt  and  uncle. 

IIow  far  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Stem  did  violenoe  to  the  moot 
cherished  feelings  of  human  nature  on  this  subject  will  appear 
bj  an  extract  from  a  sermon  preached  about  this  time. 

The  text  was  from  Rev.  xix,  3.     ^  And  again  they  said  AUo 
iua.     And  her  smoke  rose  up  lor  evev*  and  ever." 

The  subject  is  thus  announced  :  — 
The  heavenly  hosts  will  praibo  Gcd  for  punishing  the  finaDj 
itent  forever." 
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'.•  Ili4  imi>rwemeiU  or  practicml  Kf^IkatioD  of  thk  t«Ki;  ii  tti 
Ibltoirin;;  pa.-sage :  — 

•*  Will  the  htarenly  h(Mts  praiK  God  for  aD  tbe  difplap  d 
bb  rindictire  ju^iice  in  the  puni.<hiDent  of  the  dunited  ?  than  m 
■DBT  le.rn  ihni  there  ia  an  esseutial  difTereDce  between  Minu  ud 
■inner-.  Sinner-,  often  disbelieve  mod  deny  thii  diBtiaeiioa  ;  ami 
it  K  lery  difficult  to  make  them  see  and  believe  it.  .  .  ■ 
Thej  a.imetinie)i  TreeW  ?ar  that  the;  do  not  think  that  hekrcB  la 
■ucli  a  place  a'  haii  bren  described ;  or  that  the  inhabitanta  of  it 
■ay  'Amen,  Allt-luia,'  while  ihey  see  the  ■moke  of  the  tomeali 
or  the  ilamnud  ascend  up  for  erer  and  ever.  They  desire  and 
hope  ro  go  to  heaven,  without  ever  being  willing  to  speak  indi  a 
lan^ruit;^^  or  to  exprvsi  such  feelings  in  the  view  of  the 
And  Is  nut  thi:)  Haying  that  thtir  hearts  are  eflsentiAllj 
from  iliose  who  fuel  Huch  a  spirit,  and  are  willing  to  adopt  tbi 
langunge  of  he.iven  ?  Good  men  do  adopt  tbe  language  of  heana 
belbre  they  arrive  there.  And  all  who  are  consdoua  that  Ihej 
cannot  $ay  '  Amen,  AJleluia,'  may  know  that  ihej  are  jet  ainnei^ 
and  easf  uiiiilly  different  from  faints,  and  altogether  ODprepand  to 
go  with  them  lo  heaven  and  join  with  them  in  praising  God  fa 
tbe  vindictive  juitice  he  displays  in  dooming  all  unholf  i.njwluna 
lo  a  never-ending  torment." 

It  was  this  @<;rmon  that  finally  broke  those  oordg  whidi  JMH 
of  piiiu:!  descent  had  made  80  near  and  tender  between  tbe  heart 
of  Emily  and  her  father's  Bible. 

Xo  young  person  ever  takes  a  deliberate  and  final  leave  of  tbi 
faith  of  thu  father^:  without  a  pang ;  and  EmEIj  auArad  m 
much  in  (he  struggle,  ibnt  her  aunt  became  alarmed  fiir  hsr 
licniih.  She  was  sent  to  Boston  to  spend  a  winter  ander  tbi 
care  of  another  sister  of  h«r  moihei's,  who  wu  linqilj  a  good* 
natured  woman  of  the  world,  who  was  proud  of  her  siecA 
bvauty  nnd  taletits,  and  resolved  lo  make  the  most  of  them  in  K 
ptin.ly  winUly  way. 

At  this  lime  she  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  very 
Fn-Mii  f:itni\y  of  hlsh  rank,  who  for  certain  family 
iast  then  exiled  to  America      She  became  Auciaatecl  with 
Mcirty.  u-).i  j>Iunged  ini'>  the  study  of  the  French 
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Rterature  with  all  the  enthasiasm  of  a  voyager  who  Qd^U  him* 
lelf  amon*;  eLchanied  islands.  And  French  literature  at  thii 
time  was  full  of  the  lifii  of  a  new  era,  —  the  era  which  produced 
both  the  Americac  and  the  French  Revolution. 

The  writings  of  Voltaire  were  too  cold  and  cynical  for  ber 
enthusiastic  nature ;  but  Rousseau  was  to  her  like  a  Budden  liana* 
latior  from  the  ice  and  snow  of  Massachusetts  to  the  tropicid 
flowers  of  a  February  in  Florida.  In  '^  La  Nouvello  H^loiae,' 
she  found,  not  merely  a  passionate  love  story,  but  the  considera- 
doD,  on  the  author's  side,  of  just  such  problems  as  had  been 
raised  by  her  theolo<;ical  education. 

When  she  returned  from  this  visit  she  was  apparently  quiet 
und  at  peace.  Her  peace  was  the  peace  of  a  river  whicia  has 
ouod  an  under^pround  passage,  and  therefore  chafes  and  frets  no 
Dsore.  Her  philosophy  was  the  philosophy  of  £mile,  her  faith 
the  faith  of  the  Savovard  vicar,  and  she  imitated  Dr.  Stem 
only  in  utter  self-reliance  and  fearlessness  of  oonbCrquenoes  in 
pursuit  of  what  she  believed  true. 

Had  her  aunt  and  uncle  been  able  to  read  the  French 
language,  they  would  have  found  her  note-book  of  sermons 
sometimes  interspersed  by  quotations  from  her  favorite  author, 
which  certainly  were  quite  in  point ;  as,  for  instance,  at  the 
foot  of  a  screre  sermon  on  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  was 
written :  — 

^  Quand  cette  dure  et  d^courageante  doctrine  so  ddduit  de 
l*Ecriture  elle-meme,  mon  premier  devoir  n'est-il  pas  d*honorCT 
EHeu  ?  Quel  que  respect  que  je  doive  au  texte  sacr^  j'en  dois 
plus  encore  k  son  Auteur ;  et  faimerait  mieux  craire  la  BihU 
faUifee  ou  xnintMgihU^  que  Dieu  injutte  au  nud/cnsanL  Sl 
Paul  lie  veut  pas  que  le  vase  dise  au  potier,  Pourquoi  m'as-to 
fait  ainsi  ?  Cela  est  fort  bien  si  le  potier  n'exige  du  vase  que 
Vs  services  qu*il  I'a  mis  en  ^tat  de  lui  rendre;  ma>8  s'il  s'en 
orenait  au  vase  de  n'  §tre  pas  propre  k  un  osage  pour  lequel  il 
je  Taurait  pas  fai%  le  vase  aurait-il  tort  de  lui  dire,  Pourquoi 

'as-tu  fait  ainsi  ? '  • 


« 


When  this  harsh,  disooaraging  doctrine  is  deduced  tttHO  the  BcriptBrei 
TM,  ii  not  my  first  daty  to  honor  God  ?    Whmterer  reqitet  I  oweia 
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Af^i^r  a  period  of  deceitful  qniet  uid  calm,  in  which  Emily 
rend  and  wrote  aad  sindied  alone  in  her  room,  and  mored  abool 
in  her  daily  drcle  like  iine  wlime  heart  is  afar  off,  she  snddenlj 
JiMppeared  from  them  all.  She  lefl  ostensibly  to  go  on  s  nsit 
to  Boston  to  her  aunt,  and  all  that  was  ever  heard  from  hM 
after  that  was  a  letter  of  final  fnrewell  to  Miss  Uchiublcs  in 
which  she  told  her  briefly,  that,  unable  any  longer  to  endnre  the 
life  she  had  been  leading,  and  to  seem  to  believe  what  she  oonld 
not  believe,  and  being  importuDed  to  practise  what  aba  nerer 
intended  to  do,  she  hnd  chosen  her  lot  for  herself,  and  raqtiMled 
her  neither  10  Eeek  her  out  nor  to  iuqiiire  after  her,  aa  all  such 
ini^uirie-i  would  be  absolutely  vain. 

Alt  that  could  be  ascerltuned  on  the  aubject  was,  that  abost 
this  time  the  Marquia  de  Cont^  and  hU  lady  were  fonad  to  hara 
mailed  for  France. 

This  was  the  sad  story  which  Hiss  Hehitable  ponrad  into  lbs 
sympathetic  ear  of  Ellery  Davenport 

the  sacred  text,  I  owti  itUI  more  to  its  Autbor,  and  I  ilrmM  pr^r  to  Mmm 
lAt  ISible  faliijLd  or  uaintellisibla  la  btluviiig  Gad  mjutl  ar  crmL  Bt  Ful 
woulit  not  [bat  the  vnse  should  say  to  the  potter,  Why  haK  Ihm  mada  bi 
ihnit  That  ii  all  veiy  well  if  the  pstter  cxacti  </  tha  tsm  only  Mife 
feirioeB  as  he  hai  Gtt^  it  to  render ;  boE  if  he  ihoald  reqaiia  of  it  ■  aMfi 
br  which  he  hai  no:  flttod  it,  would  th«  ■•mu  he  ia  Dm  wroMf  km  Mfllg 
IThj  hail  thoa  made  ■•  thai  * " 
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CHAPTER    XXX 

WX   BEGIN   TO   BE   GROWN-UP  PEOPLE. 

TE  begin  to  be  grown-up  people.     We  cannot  always  i^ 

main  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  childhood.     I  mjself,  good 

;r,  have  dwelt  on  its  scenes  longer,  because,  looking  back  on 

)m  the  extreme  end  of  life,  it  seems  to  my  weary  eyes  so 

and  beautiful ;  the  dew  of  the  morning- land  lies  on  it,  —  that 

which  no  coming  day  will  restore. 

ir  childhood,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  most  be  confessed  to 

been  reasonably  enjoyable.  Its  influences  were  all  homely, 
-ent,  and  pure.  There  was  no  seductive  vice,  no  open  or 
't  immorality.  Our  worst  form  of  roaring  dissipation  oon- 
l  in  being  too  fond  of  huckleberry  parties,  or  in  the  immod- 

pursuit  of  chestnuts  and  walnuts.  Even  the  vagrant  asso- 
^  of  uncertain  social  standing  who  abounded  in  Oldtown  were 
icterized  by  a  kind  *of  woodland  innocence,  and  were  not 
1  more  harmful  than  woodchucks  and  squirrels, 
im  Lawson,  for  instance,  though  he  dearly  loved  lazy  loong- 
and  was  devoted  to  idle  tramps,  was  yet  a  most  edifying  va 
t.  A  profane  word  was  an  abomination  in  his  sight ;  hia 
ilations  on  doctrines  were  all  orthodox,  and  his  expositions 
^ripture  as  original  and  abundant  as  those  of  some  of  the 
ny  old  fathers.  As  a  general  thing  he  was  a  devout  Sun- 
beeper  and  a  pillar  of  the  sanctuary,  playing  his  bass-yiol  to 
nost  moumful  tunes  with  evident  relish. 
remember  being  once  left  at  home  alone  on  Sunday,  with  aa 
ient  sore-throat,  when  Sam  volunteered  himself  as  my  nurse. 
le  course  of  the  forenoon  stillness,  a  wandering  Indian  camo 
ho,  by  the  joint  influence  of  a  large  mug  of  cider  and  the 
ine<^  of  his  tramp,  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep  on  oar  kitchen 
,  and  somehow  Sam  was  beguiled  to  amuse  himself  by  tick- 
bis  nose  with  a  broom-straw,  and  laaghin|^  until  the  teaia 
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rolled  down  hia  clieekx,  at  the  sleepy  enorts  And  Mrgg^m  mi 
odd  coniortioiLS  of  visnge  which  were  the  reaullj.  Tet  so  toudet 
mut  Siiiu'd  conncience.  lliat  he  had  frequent  eearchingB  of  heart 
sficrward,  on  account  ui  lLi:t  profiuiaiion  of  sacred  hourii,  Mill  !■ 
dulged  in  floods  of  long-winded  jxinitence. 

Though  Sum  abhorred  all  profanity,  jet  for  leMons  of  ezmme 
pTOTocation  he  was  well  prcvided  with  that  gentler  Yaokea  liW 
tny  which  affurds  to  the  irritated  mind  the  comfort  of  aweaAi^ 
witlioul  the  commission  of  the  sin.  Under  great  preaaiiie  of 
provocation  Sara  Lawson  freely  said,  "  Darn  it  I "  The  woi4 
''darn,"  in  fact,  was  to  tlie  conscientious  New  England  miad  ■ 
comfortahle  n; .''ling- place,  a  refresliment  to  the  exacerbated  apiri^ 
thiit  shrunk  from  ihiit  too  fvimiUr  word  with  en  m  in  iL 

In  my  iKiyhood  1  sometimea  pandered  that  Other  hard  wor^ 
■nd  vnguely  deeidtjd  to  speitk  it,  with  that  awful  curioaity  whick 
gives  to  an  unknown  sin  a  hold  upon  the  imagination.  WhK 
wn>jl<l  happen  if  I  should  say  "damn"?  I  dwelt  on  that 
subject  with  a  restless  curiosity  which  my  grandmother  att- 
tainly  would  have  told  me  was  a  temptation  of  the  DeviL  Tba 
horrible  desire  to  grew  on  me,  that  once,  in  the  lancli^  of  mj 
own  private  npartmi'nt,  with  all  the  doors  shut  and  locked,  I 
thought  I  would  boldly  try  the  esperimeat  of  saying  "  daaa  "  oot 
loud,  and  seeing  what  would  happen.  I  did  it,  and  lotAed  tf 
a|ii)rt-hcn-iively  to  see  if  the  walls  wer«  going  to  fall  on  me,  bat 
they  did  n't,  and  I  covered  up  my  bead  in  the  bedclothea  and 
tell  degraded.  I  had  committed  the  sin,  and  got  not  even  tba 
exciietnent  of  a  cataslrophe.  The  Lord  apparently  did  not  think 
mt  worth  liis  notice. 

In  regard  to  the  awful  questions  of  my  grandmother's  bin 
book,  our  triad  grew  up  with  varying  influences.  Harry,  ai  I 
have  raid,  wa-t  one  of  those  quiet  human  beings,  of  groat  fmeo  ia 
unlive  individuality,  who  silently  draw  from  all  scenes  and  thing! 
just  iho>i^  elements  wliicli  their  own  being  craves,  and  resolutely 
and  calmly  Ibiiik  llii-ir  own  thon^htj,and  live  thbir  own  life,aia)l 
the  most  ili-i-ordant  influences  ;  ju>t  as  the  fluid,  sparkling  watoi 
if  a  moiiiiiiiiti  brook  diirt  ihis  wiiy  and  that  amid  stonea  and  ndb 
si^th,  and  hum  lo  ibcmselves  their  own  quiet,  hidden  lunfc 
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A  saintly  woman,  whoso  heart  was  burning  itself  away  in  th« 
korturing  fires  of  a  slow  martyrdom,  had  been  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  life  his  only  companion  and  teacher,  and,  dying, 
had  i^ealed  iiim  with  a  seal  given  from  a  visibly  opened  heaven ; 
and  thenceforward  no  theologies,  and  no  human  authority,  had 
the  power  and  weight  with  him  that  had  the  rememnrance  of 
tlio^e  dying  eyes,  and  the  sanctity  of  those  last  counsels. 

By  native  descent  Harry  was  a  gentleman  of  the  peculiarly 
English  stock.  He  had  the  shy  reserve,  the  silent,  self-respecting 
pride  and  delicacy,  which  led  him  to  keep  his  own  soul  as  a 
castle,  and  that  interested,  because  it  left  a  sense  of  something 
veiled  and  unexpressed. 

We  were  now  eighteen  years  old,  and  yet,  during  all  these 
years  that  he  had  lived  side  by  side  with  me  in  closest  intimacy, 
he  had  never  spoken  to  me  freely  and  frankly  of  that  which  I 
afterwarfls  learned  was  always  the  intensest  and  bitterest  morti- 
fication of  his  life,  namely,  his  father's  desertion  of  bis  mother 
and  himself.  Once  only  do  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him 
carried  away  by  anger,  and  that  was  when  a  coarse  and  cruel 
bully  among  the  scliool-boys  applied  to  him  a  name  which  re- 
fiect»-»i  on  his  mother's  honor.  The  anger  of  such  quiet  people 
is  often  a  ()errect  convulsion,  and  it  was  so  in  this  case.  He 
Itemed  to  blaze  witli  it,  —  to  fiame  up  and  redden  with  -i  de]*ii> 
ous  pa-sion ;  and  tie  knocked  down  and  stamped  upon  ihe  Ix)/ 
with  a  blind  fury  which  it  was  really  frightful  to  see,  and  whicl' 
wa<  in  sinjiiilar  contract  with  his  n<»tial  unnrovokable  ijood-humor. 

Ellery  Davenport  had  made  good  his  promise  of  looking  foi 
the  pocket-book  which  Harry's  father  had  left  in  his  country- 
•eat,  and  tlie  marriage  certificate  of  his  mother  had  been  found 
fi  it,  and  carefully  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Lothrop ;  but 
nothing  had  been  said  to  us  children  about  it;  it  was  merely  held 
i^uieMy.  as  a  document  that  might  be  of  use  in  time  in  bringing 
iom(  pro{)4ity  to  the  children.  And  even  at  the  time  of  this 
fight  with  tlie  school-boy,  Harry  said  so  little  afterward,  that  the 
real  depth  of  his  feeling  on  this  subject  was  not  suspected. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  Ellery  Davenport  did  su^ 
leed  in  making  the  father  of  Harry  and  Tina  aware  U  tb< 
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exislfiiice  of  two  such  promising  children,  and  of  Ut6  mpecto- 
liilily  of  tiie  Ttunitiet)  into  nLich  thnjr  had  been  adoiited.  Cuptaii 
Ptreival,  now  Sir  Harry  Percival,  had  married  again  in  Enp 
land,  rx>  ElliTy  Davenjioit  liad  informed  Miss  Meliiiabla  in  a 
leiter,  nnd  liad  a  son  hj  tbid  mnrringe,  and  eo  had  no  desire  tt 
bring  to  view  his  former  connection.  It  waa  undeniood,  1 
beheve,  ihat  a  eum  of  money  was  to  be  transmitied  yearly  to  Uh 
baodd  of  the  guardians  of  the  children,  for  their  benefit,  and  that 
they  were  to  >>e  lefl  umUiitui'bed  in  the  poaseuion  o£  tbt«e  wbo 
had  adopted  them. 

Miss  Mehitable  had  suffered  so  extremely  herself  by  tbe  cna- 
flict  of  her  on.'i  earnest,  mr-lanchbly  nature  with  tbe  theoiogie 
ideHS  of  her  time,  that  slie  shrunk  with  dread  from  impiMiiig 
them  on  the  gay  and  joyous  little  being  whoM  education  iha 
had  uDilertaken.  Yet  she  was  impressed  by  that  awful  sense  at 
reipan>ibility  which  i«  one  of  tbe  most  imperative  characteristia 
of  tiie  New  England  mind;  and  >^he  applied  to  bar  brailMr 
earnestly  to  know  what  Ehe  should  teach  Tina  with  regaid  to 
her  own  spiritual  position.  The  reply  of  her  brother  was  cha^ 
acteristic.  and  we  ehull  give  it  here:— 

"  Mt  dear  Sister  :  —  I  am  a  Puritan,  —  the  son,  tba  gm^ 
•on,  the  great-grandson  of  Puritans,  —  and  I  say  to  yon,  Planl 
the  footsteps  of  yoiir  child  on  the  ground  of  the  old  Oiinbridga 
Platl'orm,  and  leach  lier  as  Winthrop  and  Dudley  and  ths 
Miithers  taught  their  children, — Ihat  she  'is  already  a  memlMr 
in  the  Church  of  Clirist,  —  thut  she  is  in  covenant  with  God,  and 
baih  the  t-eal  thereof  upon  her,  to  wit,  baptism ;  and  ao^  if  not 
regenerate,  is  yet  in  a  more  hopeful  way  of  attaining  regener^ 
tion  and  all  spiritual  blessings,  both  of  the  covenant  and  aenl.'* 
By  tenching  the  child  thin,  you  will  place  her  mind  in  natural  aal 
ne»lthful  relations  with  God  and  religion.  She  will  feel  in  hv  . 
Father'.-i  house,  itiid  undi-r  her  Father's  care,  and  the  long  aai 
iv'ary  vfars  of  a  si-nse  of  disinheritance  with  which  yon 
l'  i  will  he  iipart'd  to  her. 

I  hold  Junathiin  Edwai  is  to  have  been  tbe 


■  HaBhridce  PUtTomi     Matticr'i  UagnaUa,  pag*  UT,  ailUi  1. 
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.  Augustine,  that  Christianitj  has  turned  ouL  But  when  m 
*jkt  mnn,  instead  of  making  himself  a  great  ladder  for  feeble 
ks  to  climb  on,  strikes  away  the  ladder  and  bids  them  come  to 
ere  he  stands  at  a  step,  his  greatness  and  his  goodnesB  both 
y  prove  unfortunate  for  those  who  come  after  him.  I  go  to 
good  old  Puritan  platform. 

**  Your  affectionate  brother^ 

"^Jonathan  RossirKE." 

The  contpequence  of  all  this  was,  that  Tina  adopted  in  her  glad 
1  joyous  kjurure  the  simple,  helpful  faith  of  her  brother, »- the 
h  in  an  ever  good,  ever  present,  ever  kind  Father,  whose  child 
was  and  in  whose  household  she  had  grown  up.  She  had  a 
at  unbounded  faith  in  prayer,  and  in  the  indulgence  and  tender* 
si  of  the  Heavenly  Power.  All  things  to  her  eyes  were  seen 
ough  the  halo  of  a  cheerful,  sanguine,  confiding  nature.  Life 
1  for  her  no  cloud  or  darkness  or  mystery. 
As  to  myself,  I  nad  been  taught  in  the  contrary  doctrines,^ 
X  I  was  a  disinherited  child  of  wrath.  It  is  true  that  thi^  doc- 
^e  was  contradicted  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  minister, 
o.  as  I  have  said  before,  belonged  to  the  Arminian  wing  of 
;  Church,  and  bore  very  mildly  on  all  these  great  topics.  My 
indmother  sometimes  endeavored  to  stir  him  up  to  more  de- 
tvp  orthodoxy,  and  especially  to  a  more  vigorous  presentatioo 
tHe  doctrine  of  native  human  depravity.  I  remember  once 
her  zeal,  her  quoting  to  him  as  a  proof-text  the  qoatr 
Dr.  Watts:  — 

**  Cocceiyed  in  sin,  0  woftil  state! 
Before  we  draw  oar  breath, 
The  first  youc^  poise  begins  to  beat 
Iniquity  and  death.** 

^  Tljat,  madam,''  said  Dr.  Lothrop,  who  never  forgot  to  be  tlia 
nd  gentleman  under  any  circumstances,  —  "that,  madam,  m 
the  New  Testament,  but  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  allow  me  to  remind 
1." 

<  Well,"  said  my  gi  indmother,  <^  Dr.  Watts  got  it  from  tba 
>le.'' 
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"Tee,  mftdam,  a  very  long  way  from  tlie  Bible,  allow  dm  k 
lay.-- 

And  yet,  after  all,  though  I  did  not  like  my  graadmothei'i 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  I  must  confess  that  she,  and  all  «ucfa  u 
thought  like  her,  always  impressed  me  ns  beiog  mora  eamettlj 
relif^ipiis  than  those  that  held  the  milder  and  mon  modetall 
balief. 

Once  in  a  white  old  Dr.  Stent  would  preach  in  oar  nei^ibar' 
liood,  and  I  used  'c  gc  to  hear  him.  Everybody  went  to  bear 
him.  A.  sermon  on  reprobation  from  Dr.  Stem  would  itir  np  a 
whole  community  in  those  days,  just  as  a  preudential  elecdon 
Btirs  one  up  now.  And  I  rememb'>T  that  he  used  to  improi 
me  as  being  more  like  a  messenger  from  the  other  world  thai 
most  mininterB.  Dr.  Lothrop's  sermons,  by  the  side  of  bis,  wen 
tike  Pope's  Pastorals  beside  the  Tragedies  of  .iElschylus.  Dr. 
Lolbrop's  discourses  were  smooth,  they  were  sendbla)  they  wm 
well  worded,  and  everybody  went  to  sleep  under  them;  bit 
Dr.  Slcrn  shook  and  swayed  his  audience  like  a  field  of  grn 
mder  a  high  wind.  There  was  no  possibility  of  not  lineDbl 
10  liim,  or  of  hearing  him  with  indiBerence,  for  he  de^  In  tmm- 
tions  that  would  liuve  made  the  very  dead  lum  Id  their  granfc 
One  of  his  sermons  was  talked  of  for  months  afterward,  with  a 
sort  of  suppressed  breath  of  supernatural  awe,  such  as  men  would 
use  in  di.-cus^ing  the  reappearance  of  a  soul  frtMa  the  odM 
world. 

But  meanwhile  I  believed  neither  my  grandmother,  nor  Dr 
Stem,  nor  the  minister.  The  eternal  queationa  aeetbed  ni 
boiled  and  burned  in  my  mind  withoat  answer.  It  wu  not  ibj 
own  per^nnl  destiny  that  lay  with  weight  on  my  mind ;  it  wi# 
the  iiici'S.<aul,  reslless  desire  to  know  the  real  truth  from  some  ii» 
kiisw'Tiible  authority.  I  longed  for  a  visible,  tangible  commnniaa 
with  G(h1  :  I  longed  to  see  the  eicmal  beauty,  to  hear  a  friendly 
voice  from  tliu  eieriiiii  silence.  Among  all  the  differences  witt 
ri'giu.l  to  doi-iriiial  opinion.  I  could  see  clearly  that  there 
two  ( 1  is.-:'-s  of  people  in  the  world,  —  those  who  had  found  QU 
K\d  full  him  as  a  living  power  upon  their  spirits,  and  thoM  wk 
'*d  not;  and  that  anknown  experience  was  wtiat  I  aonght. 
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Sach,  then,  were  we  three  children  when  Hairy  and  I  were  is 
r  eighteenth  year  ard  Tina  in  her  fifteenth.  And  just  at  this 
»ment  there  was  among  the  high  consulting  powers  that  rcga- 
Bd  our  destii.y  a  movement  as  to  what  further  was  to  be  done 
:h  the  three  that  had  hitherto  grown  up  together. 
Sow  J  if  the  reader  has  attentively  read  ancient  and  modem 
tory,  he  will  observe  that  there  is  a  class  of  women  to  t^ 
nd  in  this  lower  world,  who,  wherever  they  are,  are  sore  to  be 
some  way  the  first  or  the  last  cause  of  everything  that  is  going 
Everybody  knows,  for  instance,  that  Helen  was  the  greiit 
tigator  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  we 
mid  have  had  no  Homer.     In  France,  Madame  R^camier  was, 

the  time  being,  reason  enough  for  almost  anything  that  any 
,n  i.i  France  did ;  and  yet  one  cannot  find  out  that  Madame 
caniier  had  any  uncommon  genius  of  her  own,  except  the 
ereign  one  of  charming  every  human  being  that  came  in  her 
y,  so  that  all  became  her  humble  and  subservient  subjects, 
e  instance  is  a  marked  one,  because  it  operated  in  a  wide 
lere,  on  very  celebrated  men,  in  an  interesting  historic  period* 
t  it  individualizes  a  kind  of  faculty  which,  generally  speaking, 
peculiar  to  women,  though  it  is  in  some  instances  exercised 
men,. —  a  faculty  of  charming  and  controlling  every  person 
h  whom  one  has  to  do. 

Tina  was  now  verging  toward  maturity ;  she  was  in  just  that 
icious  period  in  which  the  girl  has  all  the  privileges  and 
ices  of  childhood,  its  freedom  of  movement  and  action,  bright- 
kI  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  aurora  by  the  coming  dawn 
womanhood  ;  and  everything  indicated  that  she  was  to  be  one 
:hio  powerful  class  of  womankind.  Can  one  analyze  the  chana 
ich  such  women  possess  ?  I  have  a  theory  that,  in  all  caseti 
re  i»  a  certain  amount  of  genius  with  it,  —  genius  which  does 

declare  itself  in  literature,  but  in  social  life,  and  which  de> 
es  itself  to  pleasing,  as  other  artists  devote  themselves  to 
nting  or  to  poetry. 

Tina  had  no  inconsiderable  share  of  self-wiU ;  she  was  very 
>nounced  in  her  tastes,  and  fond  of  her  own  way  ;  but  she  had 
eived  from  nature  this   passion   for  entertaiDiiig,  ard  bew 
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endowed  with  varied  talents  in  this  line  which  nuMle  ber  klwa^^ 
from  carlj  childhood,  the  coveted  and  desired  person  in  eveij 
circle.  Not  a  visnge  in  Oldtown  was  so  set  in  giimnesa  of  tan, 
that  it  did  not  relax  its  lines  when  it  saw  Tina  coming  down  ifat 
sIrt.'Ct ;  for  Tina  could  mimic  and  sing  and  dance,  and  fling  bach 
joke  for  joke  in  a  purfect  meleorit;  shower.  So  long  as  she  «nM^ 
mined.  sh<!  was  perfectly  indifferent  who  the  parly  was.  Sha 
would  (Iisj)lHf  her  ncromplishmenbi  to  a  set  of  strolling  ^n^^tHl| 
or  for  Siiin  Lnw'ion  and  Jake  Marshall,  an  readily  as  for  any  oM 
el-e.  She  wimid  run  up  and  catch  the  minister  hy  the  eliww  m 
he  solemnly  and  de<»rou4ly  moved  down -street,  and  his  Aoe  at 
wnjs  broke  into  a  Iniigii  at  the  riglit  of  her. 

Tlie  mill  "tvT'n  la<ly,  and  Aimt  Lois,  and  Mias  Deborvfa  El- 
tiTy.  wliile  they  aiu^  lo  mourn  iri  secret  pliices  over  her  want  of 
di-('iii-um  ill  thus  diApUiying  Iter  talents  before  tlie  lower  rlaiiw. 
would  iiftt^rnard  laugh  [ill  the  tears  rolled  down  their  clteela  ul 
their  ani'.ii'nt  whalebone  slays  creaked,  when  she  wonld  do  ikl 
wmc  tiling  over  in  a  select  circle  for  them. 

We  have  tM-en  how  completely  she  had  conquered  Polly,  and 
what  ditfu'ulty  Mis^  Meiiitalile  found  in  applying  tbo  preceptarf 
Mrs.  Chiipone  and  Miss  Hannah  More  to  her  case.  The  pal> 
tern  youn^  lady  of  the  period,  in  the  eyes  of  all  rvspeetabU 
tVinale.',  wiia  expressed  by  Lucilla  Stanley,  in  "  Cnaleba  ia 
Senrch  of  a  Wife."  But  when  Uiss  Mehitable,  after  dsligfaliBg 
her*(>lf  will]  the  Johnsonian  balance  of  the  rhythmical  aentencM 
which  described  this  panigon  as  "  not  so  much  perfectly  beanli- 
ful  a.4  pcrfuclly  elegant,"  —  this  model  of  consistency,  who  alwaji 
blushed  at  the  right  moment,  spoke  at  the  right  moment,  ud 
stopped  at  the  right  moment,  and  was,  in  short,  a  woman  made  m 
order,  precisely  to  suit  a  haclielor  who  had  traverved  the  wfaolt 
earth,  "not  expec'iing  pert'eclion,  but  looking  for  coiuiiteiMiy,' — 
when,  nfifr  all  the^^e  chnrming  virions,  she  loooked  at  Haa 
ihe  was  perlei'lly  dismiiyed  at  contemplating  her  scholar. 
Felt  iliti  power  by  which  Tina  coiitiniiiilly  charmed  and  be, 
ber,  iind  (he  empire  which  she  exercised  over  her;  and 
wonilerliil  ;;iod  .-(■iise,  r-he  formally  laid  down  ll 
authority  when  she  found  she  had  no  heart  to  nse 
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*"'  Mj  child,"  she  said  to  ter  one  day,  when  that  yoang  lady 
vas  about  eleven  years  of  age,  ^  you  are  a  great  deal  stronger 
than  I.  I  am  weak  because  I  love  you,  and  because  I  have  been 
broken  by  sorrow,  and  because  being  a  poor  old  woman,  I  don't 
Crust  myself.  And  you  are  young  and  strong  and  fearle^ ;  bot 
remember,  dear,  the  life  you  have  to  live  is  yours  and  not  mine. 
I  have  not  the  heart  to  force  you  to  take  my  way  instead  of  your 
own.  but  I  shall  warn  you  that  it  will  be  better  you  should  do  m, 
and  then  leave  you  free.  If  you  don't  take  my  way,  I  shall  do 
the  very  best  for  you  that  I  can  in  your  way,  and  you  must  take 
the  responsibility  in  the  end." 

This  was  the  only  kind  of  system  which  Miss  Mehitable  was 
capable  of  carrying  out.  She  was  wise,  shrewd,  and  loving,  and 
•he  gmdually  controlled  her  little  charge  more  and  more  by 
simple  influence,  but  she  had  to  meet  in  her  education  the 
opposition  force  of  that  universal  petting  and  spoiling  which 
everybody  in  society  gives  to  an  entertaining  child. 

Life  is  such  a  monotonous,  dull  affair,  that  anybody  who  has 
(he  gift  of  making  it  pass  off  gayly  is  in  great  demand.  Tina 
was  sent  for  to  the  parsonage,  and  the  minister  took  her  on  his 
knee  and  encouraged  her  to  chatter  all  sorts  of  egregious  non- 
sense to  him.  And  Miss  Deborah  Kittery  insisted  on  having  her 
sent  for  to  visit  them  in  Boston,  and  old  Madam  Kittery  over 
whelmed  her  with  indulgence  and  caresses.  Now  Tina  loved 
praises  and  caresses  ;  incense  was  the  very  breath  of  her  nostrils ; 
#nd  she  enjoyed  being  feted  and  petted  as  much  as  a  cat  enjoys 
being  stroked. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  to  one  who  considers  the  career  of  thii 
kind  of  girl  to  hear  that  she  was  not  much  of  a  student  What 
•be  learned  was  by  impulses  and  fits  and  starts,  and  all  of  it  im- 
mediately used  for  some  specific  purpose  of  entertainment,  so 
that  among  simple  people  she  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  prod- 
igy of  information,  on  a  verv  small  »pital  of  actual  knowledge. 
Hiss  Mehitable  signed  after  thorough  knowledge  and  di84*Jpline 
of  mind  for  her  charge,  but  she  invariably  found  all  Tina't 
teachers  becoming  accomplices  in  her  superficial  practices  by 
praising  and  careAsmg  her  when  she  had   be«*n   leati  faithfal* 
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ilwsjH  apolopzing  for  her  de6ciencies,  and  uprakin^  in  tlie  dmI 
flaiterin^  lerms  of  bpr  talents.  During  the  last  yenr  tbe  mHukU 
miisrer  hat)  been  observed  always  to  walk  home  with  ber  and 
bring  bcr  books,  with  a  humbte,  trembling  sabserrkeucT  aoi 
prostrate  humiliij'  which  she  mwarded  with  frreat  apparent  floo- 
lenipt;  i:nd  Anally  ehe  announced  to  Miss  Uehitable  thKt  iba 
"didn't  intend  to  go  to  acbool  an;  more,  becaiue  tba  XDUtK 
Hded  so  filly." 

Nuw  Miss  SIchitable.  doring  all  her  experience  of  lift,  hai 
alwayn  a<(.-ocinte<I  with  the  men  of  her  acquaintance  without  e*w 
bein^  rpmindi^d  in  any  particular  manner  of  the  difference  oTies, 
and  it  W4S  a  i'nhject  whicli,  therefore,  was  about  the  last  to  enter 
into  Iter  calculations  with  regard  to  her  little  charge.  So  ihe 
jiaiil,  "  3Iy  dear,  you  tiiiould  n't  speak  in  that  way  aboat  joor 
teacher;  he  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  you  do.* 

"  He  may  know  mure  than  I  do  about  arithmetiei  but  ht 
does  n't  know  how  to  behave.  What  right  has  he  to  pat  his  cH 
hand  under  my  chin  ?  and  I  won't  have  him  patting  hu  im 
round  me  when  he  ^eis  my  copies !  and  I  told  him  to^daj  hi 
ihould  n't  carry  my  books  home  any  more,  —  so  there  I' 

Mies  Alehitable  was  strack  dumb.  She  went  that  kftfltmm 
Mtd  visited  the  minialtr's  lady, 

"  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Lolhrop,  "if*  tioM (a 
try  a  i«urse  of  home  reading."* 

A  bright  idea  now  struck  Miss  Mehitable.  Her  coorin,  Uri 
Mordecai  Roasitcr,  had  recently  been  appointed  a  coUeagae  with 
the  I'enernble  Dr.  Lothrop.  He  was  a  young  man,  finely  ttti, 
and  of  great  solidity  and  piety,  and  Miss  Mehitable  TflBolvod  ti 
invite  him  to  take  up  his  abode  with  them  for  the  purpoae  at  ■» 
foisting  her  edocntional  effort?.  Mr.  Mordecai  Boasiler  aeeei^ 
ingly  took  up  hb  abode  in  ihe  family,  used  to  conduct  fawl^ 
■torship,  and  vm  expected  now  and  then  to  drop  worda  of  good 
vlvice  and  wholesome  counsel  to  form  the  mind  of  Uias  HRm 
A  daily  hmir  was  ap[>ointed  during  which  he  was  to  inperialCBJ 
Ler  pnipivss  in  arithmetic. 

Mr.  Monlccai  Ros^iler  was  one  of  the  moat  sinpleHniaiM 
iionesi,  sincere  Iioman  beings  that  ever  wore  a  black  «Mt.    ft 
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ipted  his  charge  in  sftcred  nmplieitjy  and  took  a  pnytaM 
w  of  his  young  catechameoy  whom  he  was  in  liopea  to  make 
iaOy  by  degrees,  the  natiTe  defiimvitj  of  her  own  heart|  and 
9Qd  through  a  gradual  prooees  to  the  bert  of  all  leeoltiL 
Gss  Tina  also  took  a  mw  of  her  inatroelori  and  without  tmj 

intentton^s  simply  following  her  stnmgMt  instinoti  whidi  was 
ntertain  and  please,  she  very  soon  made  henelf  an  exceed* 
y  delightful  pupiL    Since  religion  was  eridently  the  engm^ 

subject  in  his  mind,  Tina  also  tamed  her  atlentiop  to  i^ 

instructed  and  edified  him  with  flights  of  deront  ekiqoenee 
ch  were  to  him  perfectly  astonishing.  Tina  woold  diseomee 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  omamoit  her  remarks  witk  so 
ly  flowers,  and  stars,  and  poetical  fireworiES,  and  be  so  fapl 

carried  away  with  her  subject,  that  be  woold  sit  and  Sstea 
ler  as  if  she  was  an  inspired  being,  and  wholly  fcrfet  tba 
lysis  which  he  meant  to  propose  to  her,  as  to  whetber  her 
aions  of  \oYe  to  God  prooee^d  firom  oelf-Ioife  or  from  dis 
rested  benevolence* 

is  I  have  said,  Tina  had  a  genios  for  poetry,  and  had  em* 
red  the  dull  hours  which  diildren  of  her  age  osoally  spend 
^urch  in  reading  the  p8alm4xiok  and  ooomiltting  to  mem* 

all  the  most  vividly  emotional  psalms  and  hymns.  And 
e  she  was  fond  of  repeating  with  great  fervor  and  enthosiaBm 
ler  admiring  listener. 

liss  Mehitable  considered  that  the  schoolmaster  had  been  an 
lugbt,  presumptuous  man,  who  had  ventored  to  take  improper 
rties  with  a  mere  child;  but,  when  she  established  this  eon- 
Jon  between  this  same  child  and  a  solemn  yoong  ministery  it 
er  occurred  to  her  to  imagine  that  there  woold  be  any  em* 
-arising  consequences  from  the  relation.  She  eonsidered  Tbn 
.  mere  infant,  —  as  not  yet  having  approached  the  age  wkea 

idea  of  anything  like  love  or  marriage  ooold  possib^  ha 
^st«^  to  her. 

n  cou rse  of  time,  however, she  oocud  noi  help  remarUng  dwt  km 
lin  was  in  some  re:apects  quite  an  altered  man.  He  reiormed 
ty  little  negligences  in  regard  to  his  toilet  which  iOm  Timi 

pointed  oot  to  him  with  the  ncndiahmt  ftsedem  of  n  Towg 
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empress.  And  he  would  ruQ  and  'pring  and  fetch  and  atrrj  m 
b«r  service  with  a  leal  and  alenne^s  quite  wonderfbl  lo  beluU 
Be  expressed  pnvatelj  to  Miss  Alehitable  the  ntmost  astooitk 
sent  at  her  menial  powers,  and  Bpolce  of  the  woaderful  work  rf 
divine  grace  which  appeared  to  liave  tnadi!  «uch  pragreaa  ia  ha 
heut.  Never  had  he  been  so  instructed  and  delighted  befon 
by  the  eserdaes  of  any  young  peraon.  And  he  went  so  &t  aa  M 
aeaare  Mitts  Mehitable  that  in  man;  things  he  afaoold  be  oolj  tM 
happy  lo  sit  at  her  feet  and  learn  of  her. 

"Good  gracious  me!"  said  Misa  Mehitatue  to  benelf,  with  a 
■ort  of  hair  start  of  awakening,  though  not  jret  ftllly  ooaa  M 
coosctou^nest ;  "  what  doed  ail  everybodj  that  geta  luld  of 
Tina?" 

What  got  hold  of  her  cousin  in  this  case  ehe  had  an  opport^ 
Ditj  of  learning,  not  long  utter,  by  overhearing  him  tell  ks 
fODDg  charge  that  she  was  an  angel,  and  that  he  asked  DOtluig 
more  of  Heaven  than  lo  be  allowed  to  follow  her  lead  tbraogh 
life.  Now  Mi^  l^ina  accepted  this,  a«  she  did  all  other  inoena^ 
with  great  salisfacllon.  Not  that  she  had  the  alightest  idea  of 
taking  this  clumsy-footed  theological  follower  round  tbs  woiU 
with  her  ;  but  having  the  higheiit  possible  respect  for  him,  know- 
ing that  Miss  Mehitable  and  the  minister  and  hia  wife  tboa^ 
fcim  a  person  of  consideration,  the  had  fott  it  her  dntj  to  flami 
taim, — had  raxed  her  powers  of  pleasing  to  the  ulmoat,  io  hii  owa 
line,  and  had  met  with  this  gratifying  evidence  of  auooeefc 

Miss  Mehitable  was  for  once  really  angry.  She  aaat  ttK  ker 
cousin  to  a  private  interview,  and  thus  addreaaed  him :  — 

"  Cousin  Mordecai,  I  thou^lii  you  were  a  man  of  nnnon  wl» 
I  put  this  child  under  your  care !  My  great  trouble  ia  briagaig 
ber  up  is,  that  everybody  flatten  her  and  defers  to  her;  bat  I 
thought  that  in  you  I  liad  got  a  man  that  could  be  i 

"I  do  TuK  flatter  her,  cou^"  replied  the  young 
tamest  ly. 

"  You  pretend  you  dont  flatter  her  ?  did  nt  I  bear  foa  edttil 
bcr  an  angel  F  " 

"Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  did;  she  i(  an  angel,"  mM  Mt.  Hm 
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lecai  Rossi ter,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  ''  she  is  the  most  perfectly 
heavenly  being  I  ever  saw  I " 

**  Ah !  bah !  '*  said  Miss  Mehitable,  with  intense  disgi^t ;  **  what 
SooU  you  men  are !  " 

Miss  Mehitable  now,  much  as  she  disliked  it,  felt  bound  to  lmw9 
iooio  cautionary  conversation  with  Miss  Una. 

'  My  dear,"  she  said ;  ^  you  must  be  very  careful  in  jour 
treatment  of  Cousin  Mordecai.  I  overheard  some  things  he  said 
to  you  this  morning  which  I  do  not  approve  of.** 

^  O  yes,  Aunty,  he  does  talk  in  a  silly  way  sometimes.  Men 
always  begin  to  talk  that  way  to  me.  Why,  you  Ve  no  idea  the 
things  they  will  say.  Well,  of  course  I  don't  believe  them  ;  it  '• 
only  a  foolish  way  they  have,  but  they  all  talk  just  alike." 

^  But  I  thought  my  cousin  would  have  had  his  mind  on  better 
things,**  said  Miss  Mehitable.  ^  The  idea  of  his  making  love  to 
you!" 

**  I  know  it ;  only  think  of  it,  Annty !  how  very  fanny  it  is  I 
and  there,  I  have  n*t  done  a  single  thing  to  make  him.  I  've 
been  just  as  religious  as  I  could  be,  and  said  hymns  to  him,  and 
everything,  and  given  him  good  advice,  —  ever  so  much, —  be- 
cause, you  see,  he  did  n*t  know  about  a  great  many  things  till  I 
told  him.** 

^  But,  my  dear,  all  this  is  going  to  make  him  too  fond  of  yoa ; 
you  know  you  ought  not  to  be  thinking  of  such  things  now." 

^  What  things.  Aunty  ?  "  said  the  catechumen,  innocently. 

^  Why,  love  and  marriage ;  that 's  what  such  feelings  will 
come  to,  if  you  encourage  them." 

^  Marriage !  O  dear  me,  what  nonsense !  "  and  Tina  laughod 
fill  ti*.e  room  rang  again.  ^*  Why,  dear  Aunty,  what  absurd  ideas 
have  got  into  your  head  !  Of  course  you  can't  think  that  be  'a 
thinking  of  any  such  thing ;  he 's  only  getting  very  fond  of 
■le,  and  I  *m  trying  to  make  him  have  a  good  time,  —  that  'a 
*1L" 

But  Miss  Tina  found  that  was  not  all,  and  was  proroked 
Weyond  endurance  at  the  question  proposed  to  her  in  plain  terma^ 
whether  she  would  not  look  upon  her  teacher  as  one  destined  i# 
%  jfmr  or  two  to  become  her  husband.     ThereupoD  at  oooe  tka 
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whole  gay  rnbric  dissolved  like  a  dream,  l^na  wu  u  Tszed  it 
the  proposition  as  a  jming  unbrokea  colt  is  at  the  sight  of  a 
halter.  She  crit-d,  and  said  she  didn't  Iik«  him,  ibc  oonldnH 
b«ar  him,  and  the  never  wanted  to  see  him  again,  ^that  he  waa 
■illy  and  ridiculous  to  talk  ao  to  a  little  giri.  And  ICsa  UaU^ 
able  sat  down  to  mite  a  long  letter  to  her  broUwr,  to  inqirin  abit 
ibt  abrald  do  nezL 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

WHAT   SHALL    WS   DO    WITH   TDTA? 

i/TY  DEAR  Brotheb: — I  am  in  a  complete emharroi  wbit 

'-L  to  do  with  Tina.  She  is  the  very  light  of  mj  eyes,  —  the 
etest,  gayest,  brightest,  and  best-meaning  little  mortal  that 
r  was  made ;  but  somehow  or  other  I  fear  I  am  not  the  one 
:  ought  to  have  undertaken  to  bring  her  up. 
She  has  a  good  deal  of  self-will ;  so  much  that  I  have  long 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  control  her  merely  by 
lority.  In  fact  I  laid  down  my  sceptre  long  ago,  such  as  it 
I  never  did  have  much  of  a  gift  in  that  way.     But  Ti« 

self-will  runs  in  the  channel  of  a  most  charming  persaa 
ness.  She  has  all  sorts  of  pretty  phrases,  and  would  talk 
ird  off  from  a  bush,  or  a  trout  out  of  a  brook,  by  dint  of 
;r  persistent  eloquence  ;  and  she  is  always  so  delightfully 
ain  that  her  way  is  the  right  one  and  the  best  for  me  and  all 
rerned.  Then  she  has  no  end  of  those  peculiar  gifts  of  enter- 
ment  which  are  rather  dangerous  things  for  a  young  woman. 

is  a  born  mimic,  she  is  a  natural  actress,  and  she  has  always 
^  par  tee  or  a  smart  saying  quite  apropoi  at  the  tip  of  her 
pie.  All  this  makes  her  an  immense  favorite  with  people 
>  have  no  responsibility  about  her,  —  who  merely  want  to  be 
ised  with  her  drolleries,  and  then  shake  their  heads  wisely 
;n  she  is  gone,  and  say  that  Miss  Mehitable  Bossitor  ought  to 
p  a  close  hand  on  that  girl. 

It  seems  to  be  the  common  understanding  that  everybody 

mo  is  to  spoil  her  •  for  there  is  n*t  anybody,  not  even  Dr. 
hrop  ard  his  wife,  that  won^t  connive  at  her  mimicking  and 
pcried,  and  then  taik  gravely  with  me  afterward  about  the 
gvr  of  these  things,  as  '1  I  were  the  only  person  to  say  any- 
ig  disagreeable  to  her.  But  then,  I  can  see  very  plainly  that 
little  chit  is  in  danger  on  all  sides  of  hecomii^^  trivtal  and 
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luperfirml.  —  of  miHlaking  wit  for  wisdom,  and  tbinkiiig   nlv 
bas  answor^  tin  Hrgumvnt  wlit'o  iha  luu  said  «  BmwK  tiling  md 

"  Of'  V-iU;  trouble  of  ODolhor  kind  baa  beeo  added.  1tn&  W  • 
litllo  turci-d  of  fil'ti-ru;  she  in  t;oing  to  be  verj  beautiful;  (Le  ii 
verv  pretty  now ;  and,  in  addiiion  to  all  mj  other  perploxitiM 
the  men  are  beginning  to  talk  that  atrocious  kind  of  nondciHe  to 
W  wliich  tlii'y  isetm  to  think  they  must  talk  to  young  girh.  1 
have  had  to  tuke  her  away  from  the  school  oc  account  at  the 
si^oolmikster,  and  when  I  put  her  under  the  care  of  Cousin  Moi^ 
decai  Rogsiier,  whom  1  thou<;lit  old  enough,  and  discreet  enoogb. 
to  makr!  a  uiMrful  iitnuher  lo  her,  he  )ias  acted  like  a  natunil  fooL 
I  have  nil  kind  of  parience  wiih  him.  I  would  not  have  believed 
a  man  eoulil  be  so  devoid  of  common  sense.  I  shall  bare  to  send 
Tina  aomewlicre,  —  though  I  can't  bear  to  part  with  her,  and  it 
seem.-  like  takitig  the  very  auni^hine  out  of  the  house ;  bo  I  ra> 
membiT  whiit  you  lolil  me  about  sendin;;  her  up  to  you. 

"  Lady  Lollirop  and  I'Ois  Btidgcr  and  I  have  be«n  talking  H^ 
gether,  and  we  think  the  hoys  might  as  well  go  up  too  to  yov 
academy,  as  our  prestnt  schoolmaster  is  not  very  caupetent,  wid 
you  will  give  tliem  a  thorough  fitting  for  college." 

To  this  came  the  following  reply;  — 

"Sister  SIcniTAnLK ;  —  The  thing  has  happened  that  1 
have  fb^^'^en.  Send  her  up  here ;  she  shall  board  in  the  miB» 
ter's  liimily ;  and  his  daughter  Esther,  who  is  wisest,  TirtiMiiiifi^ 
discreeiest,  best,  shall  help  keep  her  in  order. 

**  St;nd  the  tioys  along,  too ;  they  are  bright  fellowa,  ai  I  r» 
membvT,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  hand  at  them.  One  of  ihca 
might  live  with  u-  and  do  the  out-door  chores  and  help  boe  ii 
the  /»rden,  and  [he  u(hi-r  might  do  the  same  for  the  miiufHr 
)<0  )t:lid  [hem  along. 

•*  Your  nfiectintaie  brother, 

"JonatbjIN  Rouitkb.* 

Thh  wa.'^  an  era  in  our  lives.  Harry  aud  I  from  thia  ttae  Ak 
Mmelves  to  be  men,  and  thereafler  adopted  the  habit  of  apuUl 
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itt  ourselves  familiarly  as  ^a  man  of  mj  character,"  ^a  man 
9k  mj  age,"  and  ^a  man  in  my  circumstances."  The  comfort 
uid  dignity  which  this  imparted  to  us  were  wonderfuL  We 
Also  discussed  Tina  in  a  very  paternal  way,  and  gravely  consid- 
ered what  was  best  for  her.  We  were,  of  course,  propcrij 
•Locked  at  the  behavior  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  greatly  ap- 
plauded her  spirit  in  defending  herself  against  his  presumption. 

Then  Tina  had  told  Harry  and  me  all  about  her  trouble  with 
the  minister,  and  I  remember  at  this  time  how  extremely  aged 
and  venerable  I  felt,  and  what  quantities  of  good  advice  I  gave 
to  Tina,  which  was  all  based  on  the  supposition  of  her  danger 
ously  powerful  charms  and  attractions.  This  is  the  edifying  kind 
of  counsel  with  which  young  gentlemen  of  my  age  instruct  their 
lady  friends,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  advice  and  admo- 
nition  which  rest  on  the  theory  of  superhuman  excellence  and 
attractions  in  the  advised  party  are  far  more  agreeable  than  the 
rough,  common  admonitions,  generally  addressed  to  boys  at  this 
time  of  life,  which  are  unseasoned  by  any  such  pleasing  hallu« 
cination. 

There  is  now  a  general  plea  in  society  that  women  shaU  be 
educated  more  as  men  are,  and  we  hear  much  talk  as  if  the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  our  sex  is  merely  one  of  difference  in 
education.  But  how  could  it  be  helped  that  Tina  should  be  eda* 
cated  and  formed  wholly  unlike  Harry  and  myself,  when  every 
address  made  to  her  from  her  childhood  was  of  necessity  wholly 
different  from  what  would  be  made  to  a  boy  in  the  same  circam* 
»tances  ?  and  particularly  when  she  carried  with  her  always  that 
dizzying,  blinding  charm  which  turned  the  head  of  every  boy 
and  man  that  undertook  to  talk  reason  to  her? 

In  my  own  mind  I  had  formed  my  plan  of  life.  I  was  to  go 
o  college,  and  therefrom  soar  to  an  unmeasured  height  of  liter* 
ary  distinction,  and  when  I  had  won  trophies  and  laurels  and  re- 
nown, 1  was  to  come  back  and  lay  all  at  Tina's  feet.  This  waa 
what  Harry  and  I  agreed  on,  in  many  a  conversation,  at  tha 
destined  result  of  our  friendship. 

Harry  and  I  had  sworn  frien«lahip  bj  all  the  solemn  oaths  and 
terms  known  in  ancient  or  modrim  history.     We  changed  namas 
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iritt  each  ntber,  aDd  in  onr  primie  notes  and  lellcra  aMimsei 
eacb  hj  the  name  or  the  other,  and  felt  as  if  this  wm  some  Mcred 
and  wonderrul  peruliaritv.  Tina  called  oa  both  brolhen,  and 
(his  we  agreed  was  the  beat  means  of  prewiring  her  aillesa 
miad  unalarmed  and  undislurbed  until  the  fnlnre  hoar  of  the 
great  declaration.  As  Tor  Tina,  >ihe  abaolaielj  eoold  not  keep 
anything:  to  herself  if  she  tried.  Whatever  agitated  her  mind  or 
kitereated  it  bad  to  be  told  to  as.  She  did  not  aeem  able  to  r« 
aatii£ed  with  herself  till  she  had  proved  to  na  that  she  waa  ex- 
actly right,  or  made  us  share  her  triumpha  in  ber  achieveneBtA 
or  her  perplexity  in  her  failures. 

At  this  crisis  Miss  Mebitable  talked  very  aeriotislf  and  ■enn* 
biy  with  her  little  charge.  She  pointed  out  to  her  the  danger  cf 
living  a  trivial  and  superfic^ial  life,  —  of  becoming  rain,  and  living 
merely  for  ndmirHtioti.  She  showed  her  how  deflctent  the  had 
been  in  (hose  attainments  which  require  perseverance  and  alcad- 
inesB  of  mind,  and  earnestly  recommended  her  now  to  dercU 
heraelf  to  serious  studies. 

Nobody  was  a  better  subject  to  preach  anch  a  sermon  to  that 
Tina.  She  would  even  take  up  the  dijcourae  and  enlarge  apoa 
it,  and  suggest  new  and  fanciful  illustrations ;  ahs  entered  iota 
the  project  of  Miss  Mebilable  with  enthusiasm;  she  cODfoaaed 
her  faults,  and  resolved  hereaOer  to  become  a  pattern  of  iba  eon- 
trary  virtues.  And  then  she  came  and  related  the  whole  eaavw- 
sation  to  us,  aud  entered  into  the  project  id  dnroting  beneU 
study  with  such  a  glow  of  enthnsiasm,  that  we  fbnnod  at  ooM 
the  most  brilliant  expectations. 

The  town  of  Cloutlland.  whither  we  were  going,  waa  a  I 
days'  journey  up  into  the  mountains;  and,  as  (ravalliiig  teiDi 
then  were,  it  was  viewed  as  such  an  nndertaking  to  aeod  M 
there,  thnc  the  whole  family  conclave  talked  gravely  of  it  and  dia 
ru<«e<l  it  in  every  point  of  view,  for  a  fortnight  before  we  ttuWl 
Our  Uncle  Jitcob.  the  good,  meek,  quiet  farmer  of  whom  I  han 
spoken,  bad  a  little  busine.'S  in  regard  to  some  propoity  t 
bad  bi.M.'n  If  ft  by  a  r^Iulive  of  bis  wife  in  that  place,  and  bb^ 
fesled  the  possibility  of  going  np  with  w  himself.  So  weighty  • 
*e  was  at  first  thrown  out  aa  a  mere  pfoposal  to  be  talked  ti 
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ji  tlie  family  circle.  Grandmother  and  Aunt  Lois  anil  Aant 
Keziah  and  mj  mother  picked  over  and  discassed  thifr  pro|K)6i- 
tion  foi  days,  as  a  lot  of  hens  will  pick  over  an  ear  of  com,  turn- 
ing it  from  side  to  side,  and  looking  at  it  from  every  possible 
point  of  view.  Uncle  Fliakim  had  serious  thoughts  of  oflVring 
his  well  worn  equipage,  but  it  was  universally  admitted  that  hii 
eoostant  charities  had  kept  it  in  such  a  condition  of  frailty  thai 
tbe  mountain  roads  would  finish  it,  and  thus  deprive  multitudes 
of  the  female  population  of  Oldtown  of  an  establishment  which 
was  about  as  much  their  own  as  if  they  had  the  care  and  keep- 
ing of  it. 

I  don*t  know  anybody  who  could  have  been  taken  from  Old- 
town  whose  loss  would  have  been  more  universally  felt  and  de- 
plored than  little  Miss  Tina's.  In  the  first  place,  Oldtown  had 
come  into  the  way  of  regarding  her  as  a  sort  of  Child  of  the  Regi- 
ment, and  then  Tina  was  one  of  those  sociable,  acquaintance- 
making  bodies  that  have  visited  everybody,  penetrated  every- 
body's affairs,  and  given  a  friendly  lifl  now  and  then  in  almost 
everybody's  troubles, 

"  Why,  lordy  massy  I "  said  Sam  Lawson,  "  I  don't  know 
DOthin'  what  we  're  any  on  us  goin'  to  do  when  Tiny  's  gone. 
Why,  there  ain't  a  dog  goes  into  the  meetin'-house  but  wags  hia 
tail  when  he  sees  her  a  comin*.  I  expect  she  knows  about  every 
vellow-bird's  nest  an'  blue  jay's  an'  bobolink's  an'  meadow- 
lark's  that  there  's  ben  round  here  these  five  years,  an'  how 
they 's  goin'  to  set  an'  hatch  without  her  's  best  known  to  'em- 
telves,  I  s'pose.  Lordy  massy!  that  child  can  sing  so  like  a 
skunk  blackbird  that  you  can't  tell  which  is  which.  Wal,  I  '11 
say  one  thing  for  her  ;  she  draws  the  fire  oat  o'  Hepsy,  an'  she  'a 
V>ut  the  only  livin'  critter  that  can ;  but  some  nights  when  she  's 
|>eD  inter  our  house  a  playin'  checkers  or  fox  an'  geese  with  the 
Jiild'en,  she  'd  railly  git  Hepsy  slicked  down  so  that 't  was  kind 
•'  comfortable  bein'  with  her.  I  'm  sorry  she 's  goin',  for  mj 
part,  an'  all  the  child'en  '11  be  sorry." 

As  for  Polly,  si  e  worked  night  and  day  on  Tina's  outfit,  and 
looided  and  hectored  herself  for  certain  tears  that  now  and  then 
iropped  on  the  white  apronf  that  she  was  ironing.     On  the  nigbr 

It 
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before  Tina  was  to  depart,  P0U7  came  into  her  looat  sod  ^ 
ii>ted  u|>an  endowing  her  with  her  string  of  gold  bewls,  Ibo  onlj 
lelic  of  carilil^  vanitj-  in  nbich  that  MTcre  fenude  bad  ever  boM 
knows  to  indulge.     Tinu  was  quite  m<Jled,  and  fell  upon  hd 

DMA. 

"  Why,  P0II7 1  No,  no  ;  jon  dear  old  creatara,  70a,  joa  **« 
tMcn  a  ihousnnd  limes  too  good  for  me,  and  I  've  nearlj  plagnad 
the  lii'e  n,it  of  70a,  and  jou  sha'  n't  give  me  jour  poor,  daar,  6U 
gold  beailii,  but  keep  them  yourself,  for  you  're  as  good  aa  gold  aaj 
day,  and  80  it  *s  a  great  deal  better  that  you  should  wear  tben.^ 

"  O  Tioa,  ciiiid,  you  don't  know  my  heart,"  Mid  PoUy,  ahaking 
her  hi^d  solemnly;  "if  you  could  see  the  depths  o£  Aepmitf 
lh.1l  there  are  lliere ! " 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  Polly." 

"  All !  but,  you  see,  the  Lord  seelh  not  as  man  mm,  Tink." 

**  I  know  be  don't,"  said  Tina  ;  "  Le  's  a  thousand  tintM  Unte, 
and  mnkes  a  thousand  more  excuses  for  us  than  we  ever  do  for 
ourselves  or  each  oihur.  You  know  the  Bible  says,  <  He  koow- 
eth  our  frame,  he  remembereth  that  ve  are  dust.'" 

"0  Tinu,  Tina,  you  always  was  a  wonderful  child  to  talk," 
Rud  I'ully,  ahaking  her  head  doubtfully ;  "  but  then  70a  know 
llie  heart  is  bo  deceitful,  and  then  you  aee  there  '■  the  danger  that 
we  should  mistuke  natural  emotions  for  grace." 

"  0, 1  dare  Bay  there  are  all  sorts  of  dangers,"  said  TiBm ;  "  of 
oourse  lliere  are.  I  know  I'm  nothing  but  jnst  a  poor  Httk 
lilly  bird ;  but  He  knows  it  too,  and  he 't  taken  care  of  ercr 
M)  many  such  little  silly  people  as  I  am,  so  that  I'm  not  ahxii 
He  n-on't  let  me  deceive  myself.  You  know,  when  thnt  bird  gal 
iliuc  in  the  house  the  other  day,  bow  much  time  you  and  I  and 
MI'S  MfhiiaLle  all  Bpent  in  trying  to  keep  it  from  breaking  in 
foolish  head  against  ihe  glass,  and  flying  into  the  fire,  and  all  tha^ 
and  how  glad  we  were  when  we  got  it  safe  out  into  the  wr.  I^i 
Bur«  ne  are  not  half  as  good  as  God  is,  and,  if  we  take  ao  muA 
care  alraut  a  poor  lit  le  bird  that  we  did  n't  make  and  had  notk 
ii.g  to  do  with,  he  must  care  a  good  deal  more  about  ua  wbd 
we  «ro  Lis  children.  And  God  is  all  the  Father  I  hkre  or  en 
ktww," 
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This  oertainlj  looked  to  Polly  like  very  specioas  reasoning, 
tjt,  after  all,  the  faithful  creature  groaned  in  spirit.  Might  not 
tfiis  all  be  mere  natural  religion  and  not  the  supemataral  grace? 
80  she  said  trembling :  ^  O  Tina,  did  you  always  feel  so  towards 
God  ?  wa'  n't  there  a  time  when  your  heart  rose  in  oppoKition  to 
kirn?" 

*^  O,  certainly,"  said  Tina,  **  when  Miss  Asphyxia  used  to  talk 
U>  me  about  it,  I  thought  I  never  wanted  to  hear  of  him,  and  I 
never  said  my  prayers ;  but  as  soon  as  I  came  to  Aonty,  she  was 
•o  k)ving  and  kind  that  I  began  to  see  what  Grod  must  be  like,  — 
because  I  know  he  is  kinder  than  she  can  be,  or  you,  or  anybody 
can  be.  That 's  so,  is  n't  it  ?  Too  know  the  Bible  says  his  k>T- 
ing-kindness  is  infinite." 

The  thing  in  this  speech  which  gave  PoUy  such  peculiar  satis* 
faction  was  the  admission  that  there  had  been  m  definite  point  of 
time  in  which  the  feelings  of  her  little  friend  had  undergone  m 
di>tinct  change.  Henceforth  she  was  better  satisfied,  —  never 
refiecting  how  much  she  was  trusting  to  a  mere  state  of  mind 
in  the  child,  instead  of  resting  her  faith  on  the  Almighty  Friend 
who  so  evidently  had  held  her  in  charge  during  the  whole  of 
her  short  history. 

As  for  me,  the  eve  of  my  departure  was  to  me  one  of  triumph. 
When  I  had  seen  all  my  father's  Latin  books  fairly  stowed  mwaj 
in  my  trunk,  with  the  very  simple  wardrobe  which  belonged  to 
Harry  and  me,  and  the  trunk  had  been  shut  and  locked  and 
corded,  and  we  were  to  start  at  sunrise  the  next  morning,  I  fell 
as  if  my  father's  unfulfilled  life-desire  was  at  last  going  to  be 
accomplished  in  me. 

It  was  a  bright,  clear,  starlight  night  in  June,  and  we  were 
warned  to  go  to  bed  early,  that  we  might  be  ready  in  season  tlie 
neit  morning.  As  usual,  Harry  fell  fast  asleep,  and  I  was  too 
nervous  and  excited  to  close  my  eyes.  I  b^an  to  think  of  thf 
eld  phanta>magoria  of  my  childish  days,  which  now  so  seldom 
sppeared  to  me.  I  felt  stealing  over  me  that  peculiar  thrill  and 
f  ibration  of  the  great  central  nerves  which  used  to  indicate  Iha 
tpproach  of  those  phenomena,  and,  looking  ap,  I  saw  distinstlj 
toy  father   •xactly  as  I  used  to  see  hun,  standing  between  tbs 
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door  «Dil  the  bed.  It  seemed  to  me  that  be  entered  1^  pHriBt 
through  thj  door,  but  there  he  waa,  ereiy  line  and  lineKmBBl 
of  h!a  face,  ever;  curl  or  hia  hair,  exactly  as  I  remembered  it 
Hia  eyes  irere  fixed  on  mine  with  a  tender  human  ladiaaeft 
Than  was  something  soft  and  compaa^ionate  aboat  th«  look 
he  gave  me,  and  I  felt  it  vibrating  on  mj  nerrea  with  tfari 
peculiar  olectrio  llirill  of  which  I  have  ipoken.  I  learned  bj 
■adi  interviews  as  these  how  spirits  can  commnnicftte  with  OM 
Utoiher  without  human  language. 

Tha  appearance  of  my  folber  waa  vivid  and  real  tmn  to  tbt 
clothing  that  he  used  to  wear,  which  waa  earthly  and  hoa» 
like,  precisely  as  I  remembered  it  Yet  I  felt  no  dispoaitkn  ta 
address  him,  and  no  need  of  words.  Gradually  the  imaga  fitdad; 
it  grew  thinner  and  fainter,  and  I  saw  the  door  through  it  as  if 
h  had  been  a  veil,  and  then  it  passed  away  entirely. 

What  are  these  apparitions  ?  I  know  that  this  will  be  read 
by  many  who  have  seen  them  quite  as  plainly  as  I  have,  who, 
like  me,  have  hushed  back  the  memory  of  them  into  the  moM 
■ecret  and  silent  chamber  of  their  hearts. 

I  know,  with  regard  to  myself,  that  the  ugfat  of  my  father  wa 
accompanied  by  such  a  vivid  conviction  of  the  realily  of  bis 
presence,  such  an  assurance  radiated  from  his  sereno  eyea  Art 
be  had  at  last  fitund  the  aecret  of  eternal  peaoe,  such  an  ialeiac 
conviction  of  continued  watchful  afFection  and  of  sympathy  in  tbr 
course  that  I  waa  now  beginning,  that  I  could  not  hare  doobted 
if  I  would.  And  when  we  remember  that,  from  the  beguininf  d 
the  world,  some  such  possible  communication  between  departed 
love  and  the  beloved  on  earth  has  been  among  the  moat  cher- 
ished legends  of  humanity,  why  must  we  alwaya  meat  mA 
phenomena  with  a  resolute  determination  to  accoont  for  then 
by  every  yr  any  supposition  but  that  which  the  human  henl 
most  craves  ?  le  not  the  great  mystery  of  life  and  deatti  mall 
more  cruel  and  inexorable  by  thia  rigid  Incredulity?  Ono  wooll 
bncy,  to  hear  aome  modems  talk,  that  there  waa  no  poesibilitf 
that  the  deparied,  even  whpi  most  tender  and  most  eanM^ 
tould,  if  they  would,  recall  themselves  to  their  earthly 

For  tny  part,  it  was  through  some  snch 
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tbat  1  learned  that  there  are  traths  of  the  spiritnal  life  which  are 
intuitive,  and  above  logiCf  which  a  man  most  believe  because  he 
cannot  help  it, — just  as  he  believes  the  facts  of  his  dailj  ex 
perience  in  the  worid  of  matter,  though  most  ingenioiis  and 
■Dtwerable  treatises  have  been  written  to  show  that  thwe  ii 
ptfxi  of  its  ewirtmuw 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

>HK    JOCRHET    TO    CLOD»LA«D. 

THE  next  morning  Aunt  Lou  r^ped  at  on  door,  vIm 
there  ivus  the  reiy  rainteit  red  streak  in  (he  eaat,  uri 
[III'  bird-i  wt*re  itisl  in  the  midst  of  that  Toclferoiu  ringing  whicfc 
Dolxiily  knows  anything  about  who  is  n't  awake  at  thta  pradM 
hour.  Wt  n-f  re  forward  enough  lo  be  up  and  dreMed,  and,  h^ 
loTv  tiuv  bi'fiil;tiist  was  ihroiigli,  Uncle  Jacob  came  to  the  door. 

The  fl;:rii'uliur:il  po|iulHlioi)  of  Massachuutla,  M  thia  tim^ 
wei't'  n  fir  niort'  steady  set  as  re^rda  locomotion  than  tbej  tn 
in  thfsf  drivs  uf  rnilroad.').  At  this  time,  a  journey  from  Botfoc 
lo  New  Yiirk  took  a  fortiiio:ht,  — a  longer  lime  than  it  mw  taka 
to  <;u  li)  Europe,  —  and  my  Uncle  Jacob  had  nerer  been  erce 
to  Itosioii.  It)  fuot.  the  seven-mile  tavern  in  the  Dei| 
bad  lieen  the  exti'nt  of  his  wunderings,  and  it  wai 
he  rfgnrdfd  tho  two  days'  journey  as  quite  a  solemn  eral 
in  Itis  life,  lie  hud  given  a  fortnight's  thought  to  it;  hehaJ 
arranged  all  his  worldly  aSuirs  and  given  charges  and  memagM 
lo  \\\i  wife  and  rbildren,  in  case,  as  he  said,  "anjibiog  slwald 
ha[i|icii  lo  biiti."  And  lie  informed  Aunt  Lois  that  he  had  beei 
awake  the  bi^iiest  |iari  of  the  night  thinking  it  o\-er.  Bnt  wbm 
ho  kid  liiki'n  Tiua  and  her  Utile  trunk  on  board,  and  we  had  fia- 
ish'd  all  our  hiuid-shakiiigs  and  Polly  had  told  us  over  for  the 
li>uith  or  lii'ib  timf  oxacily  where  ^he  had  put  tlie  cold  cbickea 
a;»l  the  blseuiis  and  the  eake»  and  pie,  and  JUiu  Mehitable  bad 
cauiii)n''d  Tina  iigiiin  oud  .igain  to  put  on  her  Bbawl  in  ease  ■ 
■bower  should  cooio  up.  and  my  grandmother  and  Aont  Lois  hal 
tLit  in  th<  ir  >h:in'  of  I'uitir:;:  :i<l!ni>nitiiins  <re  at  last  trolled  offM 
i'bri'iy  iinil  tuerrt   a  ^1  ol  youngsier^  a$  the  Bun  ever  loofcej 

Ou7  romi  !:iy  ilr<t  al'nj  iie  beiiuliful  browa  rivvr,  with  hi 
iweepiair  }•!:■]<   and  lu   j'ratthng  curves  of  wi         ' 
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{ring  oyer  moesj  rocks.  Towards  nooo  we  began  to  And 
Ives  winding  up  and  up  amid  hemlock  forests,  whose  solemn 
WB  were  all  radiant  and  aglow  with  doods  of  blossoming 
L  We  had  long  hills  to  wini  np»  wheo  we  got  oat  and 
A,  and  gathered  flowerst  and  lisampered,  and  chased  tlie 

up  stream  from  one  little  dashing  water&U  to  anotlwr, 
hen,  suddenlj  darting  oat  npon  the  road  again,  we  wooW 
the  wagon  at  the  top  of  the  hilL 

n  there  be  anjrthing  on  earth  eo  beantifiil  as  these  moontaia 
in  New  England  ?  At  any  rate  we  were  fall  in  the  fiuih 
there  could  not.  When  we  were  riding  in  the  wagooi 
I  powers  of  er^vtoinment  were  brought  into  fall  |tej, 
!jeai  success  of  the  morning  was  her  exact  imitatioD  of  a 
%!  eating  a  nut,  which  she  was  requested  to  perform  maoj 
,  and  which   she  did,  with  variations,  ontil  at  last  Uode 

remarked,  with  a  grin,  that  **  if  he  shoold  meet  her  and  a 
'el  flitting  on  a  stone  fence  together,  he  believed  he  shoold 
low  which  was  which." 

sides  this  we  acted  yarioos  impromptu  plays,  assoming 
cters  and  supporting  them  as  we  had  been  aoeastomed  to 

our  theatrical  rehearsals  in  the  garret,  till  Uncle  Jacob 
-ed  that  he  never  did  see  such  a  musical  set  as  we  were. 
1  nip^btfall  we  came  to  Unde  Sim  Greary^s  tavero,  whieb 
een  fixed  upon  for  oar  stopping-place.  This  was  neither 
nor  le$s  than  a  mountain  farm-house,  where  the  few  travel- 
rho  ever  pai^sed  that  way  could  find  acoommodatioii* 
cle  Jacob,  after  seeing  to  his  horses,  and  partaking  of  a 
ful  supper,  went  immediately  to  bed,  as  was  his  innocent 
o  every  evening,  as  speedily  as  possible.  To  bed,  hot  not 
ep,  for  when,  an  hour  or  two  aflerward,  I  had  tM^faskm  to 
tc  his  room,  I  found  him  lying  on  his  bed  with  his 
s  shoes  merel}-  slipped  off,  and  his  bat  beid  securely 
it  of  his  stomach. 

rhy,  Uncle  JacoK**  said  I,  '^  are  n*t  yon  going  in  bed?" 
Tell,  I  guess  I  '11  just  lie  down  as  I  be ;  no  knowiaT 
mppen  when  you  're  travelling.   It 's  a  very  nice  homm 
r  respectable  family,  hot  it 's  best  always  to  ba  |ne|Wfni  tm 
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ujriking  that  nutj  happea.    So  I  think  70a  dkHdieo  bad  b^W 

kll  go  to  bed  and  keep  quieL" 

What  roars  of  hioghter  then  were  among  lu  wbbn  I  deaoriW 
Ibis  Meoe  and  oommunicated  the  meMage  of  Unde  Jacob  I  II 
■eemed  aa  if  Tina  could  not  be  got  to  sleep  that  night,  aitd  « 
eould  hear  her  gi':g1ing<  through  the  board  partitiDo  that  at^ 
rated  our  room  from  hers,  ever;  hour  of  the  ni^L  > 

Happy  are  the  days  when  ooe  can  go  to  sleep  and  wake  uf 
langhiiig.  The  next  morning,  however.  Uncle  JaoBb  reaped  tla 
reward  of  his  Tigtlance  by  finding  himself  ready  dreased  at  A 
o'clock,  when  I  came  in  and  foond  him  tleefdng  profoundly. 
The  fuot  was,  that,  huving  kept  awake  till  near  moroing,  he  w« 
Munder  i(gle«p  al  this  |>oint  of  time  than  any  <tt  oa,  aod  wu 
inoring  away  like  a  grist-milL  He  remarked  that  be  ahonld  al 
wondiT  if  he  had  dropped  asleep,  and  added,  in  a  M>laiBii  loa^ 
-  We  've  giX  through  the  night  wonderfully,  all  ihinp  1  laaijl 
ered." 

The  next  daj's  ride  was  the  eame  thing  orw,  <nlf  the  bJDi 
were  longer ;  and  by  and  by  we  came  into  great  rataa  of  Boaa* 
tains,  whoM  cloudy  purple  heads  seemed  10  atratch  aad  vav 
around  our  path  like  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  di 
the  road  stiemed  10  come  straight  up 
walL  and  we  would  wonder  what  we  were  10  da  with  it;  bat  IbI 
as  we  apcroaohed,  the  old  mountain  seemed  gracefnllj  to  Alt 
Bfide.  and  open  to  ns  a  passage  roimd  it.  "Dna  fiioBd  awar  ■ 
many  morulitie^  and  poetical  image*  in  thaM  ■*""— 'tfl'ra  II 
was  like  Iif«.  ^be  said.  Your  way  wonU  aecm  aU  Ant  apb^ 
fore  yuu.  but.  if  you  only  bad  faith  and  went  oa,  th*  ^o^AiM 
KoulJ  more  aiidt;  tor  you  and  let  you  throogh. 

Towards  night  we  begnn  to  pull  in  eamcat  ap  a  aariai  of  a» 
Lcnu  toward  the  little  village  of  Cloudland.  HiB  aA^  U^lfl 
after  hill,  how  long  they  feemed  !  but  how 
th-  inn  wem  down  over  the  distant  rallcyi!  ax 
a  romp  and  giory  of  golJifii  clouds  and  nay 
aruQ;:d  the  old  mountaln-topj  ad  one  m 
know  anything  about. 

At  laM  we  came  10  a  little  terrace  at  land,  wl 
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aee(iD|  -be  ase,  and  a  store,  and  two  or  three  houses,  aiid  to  the  door 
if  one  of  these  our  wagon  drove.  There  stood  Mr.  Jonathan 
Rossiter  and  the  minister  and  Esther.  You  do  not  know  Elgther, 
do  you  ?  neither  at  this  minute  did  we.  We  saw  m  tall,  straight, 
grai-eful  girl,  who  looked  at  us  out  of  a  pair  of  keen,  clear,  haad 
eyes,  with  a  sort  of  inquisitive  yet  not  unkindly  glance,  bat  as  if 
she  meant  to  make  up  her  mind  about  us ;  and  when  the  looked 
at  Tina  I  could  see  that  her  mind  was  made  ap  in  a  moment. 

LETTER   FROM   TIKA   TO   11188  XCBITABLB. 

**  Cu>i7i>LAVD,  Jaae  8. 

^  Here  we  are,  dear  Aunty,  up  in  the  skies,  in  the  moat  beao* 
tiful  place  that  you  can  possibly  conceive  of.  We  bad  such  a 
good  time  coming !  you  've  no  idea  of  the  fbn  we  had.  Ton 
know  1  am  going  to  be  very  sober,  but  I  did  n't  think  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  while  we  were  travelling,  and  we  kept  Uncle 
Jacob  laughing  so  that  I  really  think  he  must  have  been  tired. 

^  Do  you  know.  Aunty,  I  have  got  so  that  I  can  look  exactly 
like  a  squirrel  ?  We  saw  ever  so  many  on  the  way,  and  I  got  a 
^reat  many  new  hints  on  the  subject,  and  now  I  can  do  squirrel 
in  four  or  five  different  attitudes,  and  the  boys  almost  killed 
themselves  laughing. 

^  Harry  is  an  old  sly-boota.  Do  yon  know,  he  is  just  as  mach 
of  a  mimic  as  I  am,  for  all  he  looks  so  sober ;  but  when  we  get 
him  a  going  he  is  perfectly  killing.  He  and  I  and  Horace  acted 
^  sorts  of  plays  on  the  way.  We  agreed  with  each  other  that 
we'd  give  a  set  of  Oldtowc  ^presentations,  and  see  if  Uncle 
Jacob  would  know  who  they  were,  and  so  Harry  was  Sam  Law- 
aon  and  I  was  Hepsy,  and  I  made  an  nnexoeptiooable  baby  out 
of  our  two  shawb,  and  Horace  waa  Unde  Fliakim  come  in  to 
give  us  moral  exhortations.  I  do  wish  you  could  hear  bow  we 
did  it.  Uncle  Jacob  is  n't  the  brightest  of  all  mortals,  and  not 
very  easily  roused,  but  we  made  him  laugh  till  he  said  hia  8idei 
were  sore ;  and  to  pay  for  it  he  made  as  langh  when  we  got  to 
the  tavern  where  we  stopped  all  night  Do  yoo  believe,  Anntjf 
Unde  Jacob  really  was  frightened,  or  care-worn,  or  aometkin^ 

18*  AA 
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■othat  he  hardl;  slept  1107  all  night?  It  was  jnM  lbs  qololid 
place  tlmt  ever  you  saw,  and  there  was  a  good  motherlj  woma& 
who  got  us  the  nicest  kind  crT  supper,  and  a  peaoeabla,  slow,  dnil 
old  man,  just  like  Uncle  Jaeob.  There  was  n't  the  least  tluug 
that  looked  as  if  we  had  falleQ  into  a  cave  of  baoditti,  or  a  OUOt 
in  the  Apennine:»,  such  as  Kirs.  Radcliffe  tells  about  in  lbs  Uy%- 
teries  or  Udulpho;  but,  tor  all  that.  Uncle  Jacob's  mind  waa  n 
opptes^d  with  can  thai  he  weot  to  bed  with  all  hia  dotbea  im, 
aod  lay  broad  awake  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  all  night.  I 
didn't  think  before  that  Uncle  Jacob  had  snch  a  hrilliant  ioM^ 
nation.  Poor  man  I  I  should  hare  thought  he  wonU  luiva  hn 
down  and  flept  as  peaceuhly  a^  one  of  his  own  oxen. 

~  We  got  up  into  Cloudhind  about  half  pa«t  aix  o'clock  in  tbi 
atVruooit,  (he  second  day;  and  such  a  sunset  1  I  thought  of  a 
good  subjfcc  for  a  little  [loem,  and  wrote  two  M  three  Term, 
which  1  '11  send  you  some  time ;  but  I  must  tell  job  now  ibeot 
tlu!  |>cople  here. 

"  I  don't  doubt  I  shall  become  very  good,  fur  jnat  think  what 
a  place  1  am  in,  —  living  at  the  minisier's !  and  then  I  room  with 
Esther!  You  ought  to  see  Esther.  Slie'sa  beautiAiI  gitl;  she's 
tall,  and  straight,  and  graceful,  with  smooth  black  hai/'.  and  pier^ 
ing  durk  eves  that  louk  as  if  they  could  read  yonr  very  ioeL 
Her  lace  has  the  features  of  a  statue,  at  least  such  ■•  I  thiak 
wme  (if  the  beautiful  statues  that  I  've  read  about  ni^;ht  hare; 
and  wh.it  nuikes  it  more  statuesque  is  that  she's  as  Terj  pale; 
she  i«  ptr*V-[Iy  healthy,  hue  there  does  n't  seem  to  be  any  red 
blo()d  in  her  cJeeks :  and.  dear  Aunty,  she  is  alanninglj  goo^ 
She  knows  so  much,  and  dues  so  much,  that  it  is  remlij  diKoaV' 
agint;  to  me  to  think  of  it.  Why,  do  you  know,  aba  has  ned 
th:oui;U  Virgil,  and  is  reading  a  Greek  tragedj  now  iriA  Ur. 
Kjs>t:t'r :  and  she  ceacbes  a  class  in  n««fti*in*tif  m  HboaL  b» 
lidi-s  Wins  her  f^cher's  only  housekeeper,  and  taking  aai«  of  has 

-  I  >io!  id  Iv  :'r:;;iitei:ed  to  death  at  so  much  goodnen,  if  il 
were  ::.':  -ti-.i-  ~Ik  s^^ms  lo  bATc  taken  the  gnateM  poasible  facy 
te  rae.  A-  1  tnl  v<>i:,  we  room  together;  and  sock  a  nee  looB 
■a  il  i> :  "Viiv:|;  ;:^  is  jus'  like  wax ;  and  sbe  gara  me  MT  rf 
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trerytljing:,  —  half  the  drnwen  and  half  the  doset,  and  put  all 
my  things  so  nicely  in  their  places,  and  then  in  the  morning  she 
gets  up  at  unheard-of  hours,  and  stie  was  beginning  to  pet  me 
and  tell  me  that  1  need  n't  get  up.  Now  you  know.  Aunty,  that  'a 
just  the  way  people  are  always  doing  with  me,  and  the  way  poor 
dear  old  Polly  would  spoil  me ;  but  I  told  Esther  all  about  my 
aew  resolutions  and  exactly  how  good  I  intended  to  be,  and  that 
I  thought  I  could  n*t  do  better  than  to  do  everything  that  she 
did  and  so  when  she  gets  up  I  get  ap ;  and  really.  Aunty, 
you  've  no  idea  what  a  sight  the  sunrise  is  here  in  the  moan* 
tains  ;  it  really  is  worth  getting  up  for. 

^  We  have  breakfast  at  six  o'clock,  and  then  there  are  aboat 
three  hours  before  school,  and  I  help  Esther  wash  up  the  break- 
&>t  things,  and  we  make  our  bed  and  sweep  our  room,  and  put 
everything  up  nice,  and  then  I  have  ever  so  long  to  study,  while 
Esther  is  seeing  to  all  her  family  cares  and  directing  black 
Dinah  about  the  dinner,  and  settling  any  little  cases  that  may 
ari-e  among  her  three  younger  brothers.  They  are  great,  strong, 
nice  boys,  with  bri<:ht  red  cheeks,  and  a  good  capacity  for  mak 
ing  a  noise,  but  she  manages  them  nicely.  Dear  Aunty,  I  hope 
some  of  her  virtues  will  rub  off  on  to  me  by  contact ;  don*t  yoa? 

'*  1  don't  think  your  brother  likes  me  much.  He  hardly  no- 
ticed me  at  all  when  1  was  first  presented  to  him,  and  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  he  had  ever  seen  me.  I  tried  *o  talk  to  him, 
but  he  cut  me  quite  short,  and  turned  round  and  went  to  talking 
to  Mr.  Avery,  the  minister,  you  know.  I  think  that  these  peo- 
ple that  know  so  much  might  be  civil  to  us  little  folks,  but  ttien  I 
dare  say  it's  all  right  enough ;  but  sometimes  it  does  seem  as  if 
be  wanted  to  .^nub  me.  Well,  perhaps  it 's  good  for  me  to  be 
i(nubl)ed :  1  have  such  good  times  generally  that  I  ought  to  have 
iomrthing  that  is  n't  quite  so  pleasanL 

•'  Life  i-i  to  me  such  a  beautiful  story!  and  every  morning  when 
I  open  my  eyk':<  and  see  things  looking  so  charming  as  they  do 
here,  I  tliank  God  that  I  am  alive. 

^  Mr.  K4)ssiter  has  been  examining  the  boys  in  their  studies. 
He  is  n't  a  man  that  ever  praises  anybody,  I  suppose,  but  I  cao 
that  he  ia  pretty  well  pleased  with  them.    We  have  a  ladv 
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priDCipal,  Mi«  Titcomb.  She  is  about  fort;  joan  old,  I  ■hooH 
tbink,  anil  very  plea.saii[  and  affable.  I  shall  tell  joa  mom  aboal 
these  things  by  and  bj. 

"  Give  my  luve  lo  dear  old  F0II7,  and  to  grandma  and  Anot 
Lois  and  all  the  ni~e  folks  in  OlUtown. 

"  Dt-ar  Aunty,  sometimei  I  used  to  tbink  tliat  jou  wen  d»- 
presjicd,  and  had  troubles  that  jou  did  not  tell  me ;  and  aomc' 
thing  you  »aid  once  about  your  life  being  so  wintry  made  mg 
quite  sad.  Do  let  me  be  your  Utile  Spring,  ai>d  tbink  alwajv 
bow  dearly  1 1  >Tfl  you,  and  how  good  I  am  gmog  to  trj  to  ba  te 
fonr  saka. 

*  Toor  own  affacdooala  KtUa 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

SCHOOL-LIFE    IN    CLOCDLAND. 

Z  academy  in  Cloudland  was  one  of  those  pure  wellfl  from 
hicli  tlie  liiJiJtn  sireugth  of  N«w  EngluDd  ia  drawn,  as 
jaJ  rivers  are  made  from  bidden  mounbtiD  brooka.  The 
)j>'v.'t  of  every  cciloiiy  ia  New  Englaod,  after  building  ihe 
,  wiis  [o  establish  a  school-hou^e ;  and  a  cla^s  of  the  most 
>r  men  of  New  England,  io  those  days  of  simple  living, 
■ertVcily  Baiislied  to  make  it  ihe  bu,-ines8  of  their  lives  to 
II  llie  small  counlry  academies  with  which  the  nooks  ftnd 
i  of  New  Euglajid  were  lilled. 

id  umieriala  be  got  a^  profuse  as  Boewell's  Life  of  John* 
ilju-triile  the  daily  life  and  lable-talk  of  some  of  the  acude- 
.oolma>ters  of  this  period,  it  would  be  an  acqiTl^ition  for  the 

that  simple,  pastoral  genn-^itate  of  society  ia  a  thing  for- 
;onf-.     Ni-ver  again  eliall   we   see   ibat   union  of  perfect 

in  regard  lo  outward  surroundings  and  outward  life 
laL  iiileiise  activity  of  ihe  inward  and  intellectual  world, 
laile  New  Kii^luud,  at  this  time,  the  vigorous,  germi- 
i^eeil-bed  fi>r  nil  that  bus  since  been  developed  uf  ])olilica, 
'Iter.-,  uiid  ilieology.  through  New  England  to  America,  and 
b  Aincric-ii  to  llie  world.  The  hurry  of  railroads,  and  tbs 
id  r<mr  of  liu^iiie^s  that  now  fill  it,  would  have  prevented 
riuinutiiig  pro<'e^s.  It  was  neci-ssary  that  there  should  be 
d  Ilk''  that  we  describe,  when  villages  were  eai'h  a  separate 
L-miU'i'ai-y,  .-hut  off  by  rough  road-  and  forests  from  the  rest 
«<irld.  or;;anizeil  round  the  church  and  school  as  u  common 

and  funned  by  th^-  minister  and  the  schoolmaster. 

aiaiUn.y  ot  Ci.i.iilliinil  bud  become  celebrated  in  the 
urliixxl  for  till-  :-kili  and  ability  with  which  it  was  con- 
,  and  pupils   bad   been  drawn,  even  from  aa  &r  as  Bostoo, 
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to  come  and  fojoum  in  our  mountain  (own  to  parbiks  it  I 
thest!  ficlvanla;;e«.  Thej  were  moatlj  ^oung  girls,  wbo  ««n  I 
bunrded  at  ver^  simple  rates  in  the  various  rainilics  nf  tht 
pla.^  In  all.  the  pupils  of  Ihu  academy  nambercd  aboat  a 
humlrcd,  ei^ually  tliviUiHl  between  the  two  sexes.  Tbore  wai  • 
elA.i«  of  about  litieen  young  men  who  were  preparing  for  eoUqCt 
■nd  a  greater  number  of  tmys  irbo  were  studjiog  with  the  wamtt 
uhimaie  Lope. 

Ai  a  general  rule,  the  ccintry  academies  of  MaaaadinMlk 
have  bei^ii  equally  open  to  both  sexes.  Andorer  and  Ezeta*, 
BO  tiir  as  I  know,  formed  the  unly  exceptions  to  this  mle,  bebg 
by  tht-ir  ehartere  confined  rigorously  to  the  use  of  the  doauaaal 
KX.  But.  in  the  gener.iliiy  of  country  academies  the  girl*  and 
boy«  studied  side  by  ,<ide.  without  any  other  re^trictioo  at  to  ^ 
';bar:icter  of  their  ^tudie^  than  personal  prcferaoce.  Aa  a  p» 
eral  thing,  the  i-liis«ic$  and  the  higher  mathemattci  wen  man 
pursued  by  the  boT^  than  the  girl«.  But  if  then  wen  m  dang 
of  Eve  who  wished,  like  her  mother,  to  put  forth  her  hand  to  tfaa 
tree  of  knowle<lge.  there  waf  neither  cherubim  nor  fffTiing  ti 
to  drive  h>rr  aw^iy. 

Mr.  Ros»iter  was  always  stimulating  the  female  pmt  of  tt 
Bubj>^'L«  to  such  untlertakinz^  and  the  coaseqaeftoe  waa  tha 
his  school  an  unusual  number  devoted  tbemselrei  to  tbeac  |i^ 
■uii-..  and  ihe  leading  scholar  in  Greek  and  the  hi^Mr  bb 
maiii.-s  wa<  our  new  acqu^iitancOf  Esther  Avktj. 

The  tVma'e  prini-ipal.  Mis>  Titcomb.  was  a  tboroogb-btcd,  d^ 
fashioned  btly,  whose  views  of  education  were  formwl  bj  HJH 
Hann;ih  More,  and  whoise  style,  like  UJas  Hannah  HctiA, 
was  protVundlr  Joiin^onbn.  This  lady  bad  oooipoied  n  Mt  if 
m'.es  tor  the  conduct  of  the  school,  in  the  most  oraaM 
ivwun  liii|!  periods.  The  rulea.  briefly  epiiomlaed.  reqnired  ofai 
fft/y  absoU.te  moral  |>ert'ection.  but  they  wera  r4n  bats  del 
wiii  -h  <'au«r.l  the  rtraJin;;  of  them  to  uke  up  about  a  qaanard 
iv  lour  trv-ry  Su:-jr<i3y  m<ming.  I  would  that  I  rouM  rem 
bt-r  so:'Lie  ot'  the  seiit-rr.ces.  Ii  was  required  of  nil,  lor  oat 
ihini:.  i::a:  we  ?h.m!d  In-  pertecily  pt^te.  -  Pnw  tmljr  pdi 
It  was  add^i  "  invambly  treat  their  anper  h  w— 
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leir  equiils  with  exact  consideration,  and  their  Jifericrs  with 
>Ddesceusion/'  A^rain,  under  the  head  of  manners,  we  were 
amed)  **  not  to  consider  romping  as  indicative  of  sprightlineaa, 
r  loud  laughter  a  mark  of  wit." 

The  scene  every  Saturday  morning,  when  these  roles  wore 
sad  to  a  set  of  young  people  on  whom  the  mountain  air  acted 
ke  champagne,  and  among  whom  both  romping  and  load 
ughter  were  fearfully  prevalent,  was  sufficiently  edifying. 

There  was  also  a  system  of  marks,  quite  complicated,  by  which 
ir  departure  from  any  of  these  virtuous  proprieties  was  indi- 
ited.  After  a  while,  however,  the  reciting  of  these  rules,  like 
le  rcadint]^  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  churches,  and  a  great 
;al  of  other  good  substantial  reading,  came  to  be  looked  upoo 
ilj  as  a  Saturday  morning  decorum,  and  the  Johnsonian 
*riods,  which  we  all  knew  by  heart,  were  principally  useful  in 
)inting  a  joke.  Nevertheless,  we  were  not  a  badly  behaved  set 
'  young  people. 

Miss  Titcorab  exercised  a  general  supervision  over  ti^e  man- 
ors, morals,  and  health  of  the  young  ladies  connected  with  the 
stitution,  taught  history  and  geography,  and  also  gave  especial 
tention  to  female  accomplishments.  These,  so  far  as  I  could 
>sen'e,  consisted  largely  in  embroidering  mourning  pieces,  with 

family  monument  in  the  centre,  a. green  ground  worked  in 
lenille  and  tloss  silk,  with  an  exuberant  willow-tree,  and  a 
imb('r  of  weeping  mourners,  whose  faces  were  often  concealed 
f  flowing  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Pastoral  pieces  were  also  in  great  favor,  representing  fair 
mng  shepherdesses  sitting  on  green  chenille  banks,  with  crooks 

their  hands,  and  tending  some  animals  of  an  uncertain  de- 
ription,  which  were  to  be  received  by  faith  as  sheep.  The 
reel,  confiding  innocence  which  regarded  the  making  of  objects 
Le  tlie>e  as  more  suited  to  the  tender  female  character  thao 
e  pursuit  of  Latin  and  mathematics,  was  characteristic  of  the 
icient  regime.  Did  not  Pinelope  embroider,  and  all  sorts  of 
incessos,  ancient  and  modem  ^  and  was  not  embroid^^ry  a  trot 
minine  grace?  Even  Esther  Avery  (hough  she  foaod  no 
BC  for  works  of  this  kind,  looked   opoii  it  with 
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■n  BcoomplbhmuDt  for  which  natnra  onfortaiutalj  had  iM  ^*M 
her  ■  taste. 

Mr.  Rossiter,  altbongh  he  of  course  w oold  not  infHi^  «(■  tht 

kingilom  of  bis  female  associate,  treated  these  ■ccompliabmeBll 
with  a  scarce  concealed  oontempL  It  was,  perhapa,  tbo  froatj 
■tmoephere  of  acepticisin  which  he  breathed  about  him  toachtag 
those  works  of  art,  that  prevented  his  favorite  scbolan  ^om  gidng 
fai  in  the  direction  of  such  accomplishments.  The  tmet  ia,  that 
Hr,  Rossiter,  during  the  sailor  period  of  his  life,  had  been  le 
the  Mt^iterratiean,  had  seen  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Iiaiji 
and  knew  what  Murillos  and  Titians  were  like,  which  maj 
account  somewliat  for  the  glances  of  civil  amusement  whicJt  he 
sometimes  cast  over  into  Miss  Titcomb's  department,  when  (be 
adjuncts  and  accessories  of  a  family  tombstone  were  being  eagtrif 

Mr.  Jonathan  Rossiter  held  us  all  by  the  sheer  fi>rco  of  hil 
personal  cliaracler  and  will,  just  as  the  aocient  mariner  held  the 
wedding  guest  with  his  glittering  eje.  He  so  utterlj  aoamod 
and  contemnuil  a  lazy  scliolar,  that  trifling  and  inefilciency  ia 
study  were  scorched  and  withered  by  the  very  breath  of  hii  ao*> 
trils.  We  were  so  awfully  afraid  of  his  opinion,  we  eo  hoped  fe 
his  good  word  and  so  dreaded  his  contempt,  and  we  bo  Tciily  bt 
lieved  that  no  such  mnnever  walked  this  enrth,  that  be  had 
only  to  shukf  his  amhi'osial  locks  and  give  the  nod,  to  settle  M 
all  as  to  any  matter  whatever. 

In  an  uge  when  in  England  schools  were  managed  bf  tbi 
jro^<:«Kt  and  mo^t  brutal  exercise  of  corporal  punishment  the 
school miisiers  of  New  England,  to  a  great  extent,  had  entirdy 
drop])eil  all  resort  to  eucli  barl)arous  meaHures,  and  carried  )■ 
their  schools  as  republira,  by  the  sheer  force  of  moral  and  nuaJ- 
lectual  influences.  Mr.  Jonathan  Rossiter  would  have  beM 
■shamed  nf  himself  at  even  the  su<rgestion  of  caning  a  boy,— 
as  if  he  were  incapalile  of  any  hitther  style  of  goveninMBt 
And  yet  never  wns  a  man  more  feared  and  hi*  will  bad  n 
more  awful  ri-gard.  Mr.  Rossiter  was  sparinjt  of  pivlae,  but  bii 
prais>;  hrire  a  value  in  pniporlicm  to  its  scarcity.  It  was  Ike 
diamonds  and  rubies,  —  few  could  have  it,  but  the  whole  tf  Hi 
tittle  anmrnnnwealth  were  working  for  it. 
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He  jromed  all  conventional  rales  in  teaching,  and  he  would 
lot  tolerate  a  mecl  anjcal  les.'on,  anil  look  delight  in  puziUog 
bb  pupils  and  breaki''g  up  all  routine  buBinesd  hj  Btartliog  aitd 
nni^xpecied  quesiions  *nd  assenions.  lie  compelled  every  one 
to  think,  and  to  think  for  himself.  "  Your  h^add  may  not  be 
Ibe  best  in  the  world,"  wv  one  of  his  sharp,  off-hand  sayingi^ 
'  but  the;  are  the  best  Gc4  t'>a  given  joo,  and  you  must  om 
tbem  for  yourselves." 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  used  bU  ir^hing  somewhat  aa  a  mental 
gratificHlion  for  himself.  Jf  there  var  a  subject  he  wanted  to  in- 
vestigate, or  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  ai'thT  that  he  wanted  to  dig 
out,  be  would  put  a  class  on  it,  witho'it  the  least  regard  to 
whether  it  was  in  the  course  of  college  preoeration  or  not,  and 
'S  ft  word  wita  r^aid  by  any  poor  mechanical  body,  he  would  blast 
out  upon  him  with  a  sort  of  despotic  scorn. 

"  Learn  to  read  Greek  perfectly,"  he  said,  "ard  it''*  po  matin 
*hat  you  read";  or,  "Learn  to  use  your  own  hea^  vd  yoa 
can  learn  anything." 

There  was  IJiile  idling  and  no  shirking  in  his  school,,  but  a 
slow,  dull,  industrious  fellow,  if  he  showed  a  disposition  to  work 
steadily,  got  more  notice  frmi  him  than  even  a  bright  one. 

Mr.  Kos.--iter  kept  house  by  himself  in  a  sniall  cottage  adjoin 
ing  that  of  the  minister.  His  housekeeper,  Miss  Minerva  Rap 
dall,  generally  known  to  the  village  as  "  Miss  Nervy  Randall,' 
was  one  of  those  pre tematu rally  welt-informed  old  mermaid* 
who,  BO  far  as  I  know,  are  a  peculiar  product  of  the  State  ot 
Uaine.  Stu<iy  and  work  had  been  the  two  passions  of  her  life 
and  in  neither  could  she  be  excelled  by  man  or  woman.  Single 
bonded,  and  williout  a  servant,  she  performed  all  the  labors  ol 
Mr.  JunHihan  Rossiter'a  little  eatablisbment  She  washed  fot 
him,  ironed  fur  him,  plaited  his  ruffled  shirts  in  neatest  fold» 
bru^^hcd  his  clothes,  cooked  his  food,  occasionally  hoed  in  iha 
farden,  trained  flowers  around  the  honse,  and  found,  also,  lime 
to  read  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  vid  to  work  out  prablenx  io 
niatheinalLcs  and  surveying  and  nati^tion,  and  to  take  clmrpi 
af  boyi  in  reading  Virgil. 

tHim  Minerva  Randall  wat>  mk  of  'Aoae  leotale  petsoaa  wha 
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■re  or  S^journpr  Truth's  opinion,  —  that  if  women  wsnl  anj 
.iglild  they  lia<l  better  inke  them,  snd  Bay  nothing  Kbout  iL  H« 
*ftc  hail  never  occurrt;d  lo  b<:r  as  a  reason  for  doing  or  not  d» 
iuj  aiiytliing  wlurh  her  Imnd  found  to  do.  In  the  ewlier  put 
of  her  life,  for  itie  mere  love  of  roving  and  improving  ber  mind 
by  Kcing  foreign  countries  bIic  bad  gone  on  a  UeditonBiieu 
voyags  witli  her  brother  Zacliariab  BandalL  who  wm  wont  to 
wj  of  Iter  that  she  was  a  better  mate  than  any  man  he  OOaU 
And.  And  true  cnoiigli,  when  lie  was  confined  to  his  berth  mth 
a  fever,  Mi&s  Minerva  not  only  nursed  him,  but  navigated  the  ihip 
home  in  the  mo>t  matter  of-fact  way  in  the  world.  She  had  no 
fbl-de-rol  about  woman's  riglit^  but  she  was  alwayi  widemwake 
to  perceive  when  a  thing  was  to  be  done,  and  todoiL  Kdr 
did  iilie  ever  after  in  her  life  Inlk  of  Ibis  exploit  as  a  thing  to  be 
boasted  of,  tteeiiiing  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  too  simple,  and 
emiruly  in  the  natural  course  of  tilings,  to  be  mentioned.  HiM 
Minerva,  however,  bad  not  enough  of  the  external  iUosive  cliariM 
of  her  iex,  to  ^uggtt^t  to  a  cni-ual  spectator  anj  doubt  oo  thai 
si-ore  of  the  piopriely  of  her  doing  or  not  dmng  anything. 
Althou;>h  she  had  not  preci^'ly  the  ur  of  a  man,  the  had  raj 
little  uf  u'hut  usually  suggests  the  associations  of  feminini^i 
rbere  was  a  sort  of  tishy  quninmeas  about  her  that  Bwakcnsd 
grim  ideas  of  some  unknown  ocean  product,  —  a  wild  aod  witt 
ered  appeiirunce,  like  a  wtnd-bluwn  juniper  on  a  aea  pram*- 
(ory,  —  unsightly  and  stunted,  j-et  not,  after  all,  oommuoplaet  ■ 
vul^r.  tihe  whs  sburl,  square,  and  broad,  and  the  cireumlereKS 
of  her  wnUt  was  if  anj-ihing  greater  where  tltatof  other  femalei 
decreases.  Wliiit  the  color  of  her  hair  might  have  been  in  daji 
of  yciuthful  bloom  w»s  not  apparent;  but  she  ha<^  when  w 
knaw  her,  thin  tresses  of  a  pcpper-andiiatt  miztura  of  da^ 
combed  tifihtly,  and  twisted  in  a  very  small  nut  on  the  back  of 
her  ben<l,  and  fastencil  with  a  reddish-yellowish  born  comb.  Hsc 
small  Ijliu-Ic  eyes  were  oveihung  by  a  grizzled  thicket  of  tBi 
j:im<^  mixed  rolor  na  ber  luiir.  Fur  the  graces  of  the  toilet,  Uia 
Nervy  bi.d  no  [  iirtii-uLir  esteem.  Her  clotliing  and  her  pema 
aa  well  as  her  housekeeping  iind  belongings,  were  of  a  ■cmpokM 
ftod  wholesome  neatness;  bat  the  ilea  of  any^thw  bean^  tia 
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that  of  utility  had  never  suggested  itself  to  her  mivid  She  won 
4lways  a  stulf  petticoat  of  lier  own  ttpiDoing,  with  a  etriped  linen 
ihor,  gowD,  and  probably  in  all  her  life  never  eipeoded  t«rentf 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing ;  and  yet  Mias  Nervy  was  about  ttw 
happii^t  female  person  whose  acquaintance  it  has  ever  been  mj 
fortune  to  make.  She  had  juat  as  much  as  she  wanted  of  exftct* 
ly  the  two  things  she  liked  best  in  the  world,  —  books  and  wurk, 
snti  when  her  work  was  done,  there  were  the  boak\  and  lift 
oould  sivti  DO  more.  Miss  Nervy  had  no  sentiment,  —  not  a 
particle  of  romiiiice,  —  she  was  the  most  perfectly  contented 
mortal  that  could  puasibly  be  imt^;ined.  As  to  station  and  post- 
tioii,  she  Ka*  as  well  known  and  highly  respected  in  Cloudland 
aa  the  !M.'hoolma;-ter  himself:  she  was  one  of  the  fixed  facts  of  the 
town,  as  much  as  the  meeting-house.  Days  came  and  went,  and 
sprin;;  Howers  and  autumn  leaves  succeeded  each  other,  and  boy> 
itnd  girls,  like  the  spring  flowers  and  autumn  leaves,  came  and 
went  ill  Clouilland  Academy,  but  there  was  alwajfs  MisB  Nervy 
Randall,  not  n  hit  older,  not  a  bit  changed,  doing  her  spin- 
ning and  lier  herb-drying,  working  over  her  butter  and  ptaitiDg 
Mr.  Joniithan'd  ruffled  shirts  and  teaching  her  Virgil  class.  What 
gave  a  piquancy  to  Miss  Nervy's  discourse  was,  tnat  she  alwayi 
clun;:  persistently  to  the  racy  Yankee  dialect  of  her  childhood, 
■nd  whi^n  she  was  discoursing  of  Latin  and  the  classics  the 
idioms  made  a  droll  miiture.  She  was  the  most  invariably  good- 
Dutured  of  mortal^',  and  helpful  to  the  tast  degree  ;  and  she  would 
always  litop  her  kitchen  work,  lake  her  hands  out  of  the  bread, 
oi  turn  away  from  her  yeast  in  a  critical  moment,  to  show  ■ 
|)Dzzled  boy  the  way  Ihrongb  a  hard  Latin  sentence. 

"  Why.  don't  you  know  what  that  "ere  ii?"  she  would  uj, 
"  That  'eru  is  part  of  the  gerund  in  dum  ;  you  've  got  to  decliiM 
'<,  and  then  you  '11  find  it.  Look  here  I "  she  'd  say  ;  "  ruo  that 
ti3  thr<iu<;b  the  moods  an'  tenses,  and  ye 'II  git  it  in  the  sul^ 
unetive";  or,  "  Mas^'y,  child  I  that 'ere  is  one  o'  the  deponent 
terbs.  'T ain't  got.  any  active  form;  them  deponent  verbe  alha 
lloes  trouble  boys  tili  iiiey  gi>  used  to  'em." 

Now  these  provincialisms  might  have  exated  the  riaibles  of  h 
ksao  a  set  of  grammarians  u  we  were,  only  that  Hii*  BavdttB 
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lsngu]ir;e^.  No  mailer  how  ber  EnglUh  phrased  it,  ihri  lurf 
tauglit  NO  many  boys  thnt  she  knen  every  hard  mb  and  difllcnlt 
ilepping'stoiie  nnd  tight  plai»  in  ihe  Latin  grammar  by  htmrt, 
an<l  bad  rulicf  at  her  tongue's  end  for  any  distressed  beginnor. 

In  tbc  cottage  over  which  Miss  Randall  presided,  Han;  nd 
I  ba<l  our  room,  and  we  were  boarded  at  the  master's  table ;  nd 
■o  far  we  were  fortunate.  Our  apartment,  which  was  ■  not 
room  of  a  gambrel-roofetl  cottage,  was,  to  be  snre,  unplaatered 
and  carpeiW^^ ;  but  it  looked  out  through  the  bongha  of  a  gml 
appl>^-tree,  up  a  most  bewildering  blue  vi^ta  of  mountaina,  whmes 
the  sight  of  a  sunset  was  Eomething  forever  to  be  remembered. 
All  our  physical  appointments,  though  rustically  pbuD,  were  kept 
by  MiRs  Ni^rvy  in  the  utmost  perfei:tiDn  of  neatness.  She  had 
as  <;reRi  a  pa.^nion  Tor  eonp  and  sand  as  the  had  for  Greek  raott, 
and  probnbly  for  the  »ame  reason.  These  wild  sea-ooast  ooon* 
tries  seemed  (o  produce  a  sort  of  superflui^  of  energy  wUek 
longed  to  wrf>ak  itself  on  something,  and  delighind  in  diggio| 
and  d<;lTing  mentally  as  well  as  physically. 

Our  tabic  had  a  pastoral  perfection  in  the  articles  of  bread  aai 
butter,  witli  honey  furnished  by  Miss  Minerva's  bees,  and  gans 
•i.a  llf'h  brought  in  by  the  united  woodcraft  of  the 
Mr.  Ro»siter. 

Mr.  Rosditer  pursued  all  the  natural  sdences  with  an 
and  enthusiasm  only  poi^nble  to  a  man  who  lives  ia  so  lonely  ml 
retired  a  place  as  Cloudland,  and  who  has,  theiefore,  none  of  Ai 
thou^nd  dissipations  of  time  resulting  frmn  our  modem  wj^ 
lem  of  inliTcommuniration,  which  is  fast  produdog  a  state  af 
■hallow  nnd  superficial  knowledge.  He  bad  a  ponderous  hertfr 
riurr,  of  i^me  forty  or  fifty  folios,  of  his  own  colleetioD  and  s^ 
langL-ment,  ovpr  which  be  gloated  with  afTectioiiate  prid&  Hs 
had  a  fine  inineralo<;ic;iI  cabinet ;  and  there  was  scaroelj  a  kd|a 
if  rocks  wiihiii  a  circnil  of  twelve  miles  that  had  not  resonnded 
ko  tlie  tnp  of  liii)  inlont;  hummer  and  furnished  specimeiu  far 
lu>  cclli-ction;  und  he  lind  an  entomologic  collecUon,  wbctt 
uiJiless  bugs  impnled  on  steel  pins  stuck  in  thin  abeels  ¥ 
•ork  struggled  away   a  melnncholy   eiistenoe. 
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M0te  for  8^ience.  The  tender-hearted  among  us  Bometimei 
ventLred  a  remonstrance  in  favor  of  these  hapless  beetles,  but 
ir^re  silenced  by  the  authoritative  dictum  of  Mr.  Rossiter.  "  In 
lects,"  he  declared,  ^are  unsusceptible  of  pain,  the  structure 
uf  their  nervous  organization  forbidding  the  idea,  and  their  spas- 
modic  action  being  simply  nervous  contraction."  As  nobody 
ba£  ever  been  inside  of  a  beetle  to  certify  to  the  contrary,  and  bm 
the  race  have  no  mode  of  communication,  we  all  found  it  com- 
fonable  to  put  implicit  faith  in  Mr.  Rossiter's  statements  till 
better  advised. 

It  was  among  the  awe-inspiring  legends  that  were  current  of 
Mr.  Rossiter  in  the  school,  that  he  corresponded  with  learned  men 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  France,  to  whom  he 
sent  specimens  of  American  plants  and  minerals  and  insects,  re- 
ceiving in  return  those  of  other  countries.  Even  in  that  remote 
day,  little  New  England  had  her  eyes  and  her  thoughts  and  her 
hands  everywhere  where  ship  could  sail. 

Mr.  Rossiter  dearly  loved  to  talk  and  to  teach,  and  out  of 
school-liours  it  was  his  delight  to  sit  surrounded  by  his  disciples, 
to  answer  their  questions,  and  show  them  his  herbarium  and  his 
cabinet,  to  organize  woodland  tramps,  and  to  start  us  on  re- 
searches similar  to  his  own.  It  was  fashionable  in  his  school  to 
have  private  herbariums  and  cabinets,  and  before  a  month  was 
passed  our  garret-room  began  to  look  quite  like  a  grotto.  In 
ihort,  Mr.  Rossiter's  system  resembled  that  of  those  gardeners 
who,  instead  of  bending  all  their  energies  toward  making  a  hand- 
^.ome  head  to  a  young  tree,  encourage  it  to  burst  out  in  suckers 
dear  down  to  the  root,  bringing  every  part  of  it  into  vigorous  life 
and  circulation. 

I  still  remember  the  blessed  old  fellow,  as  he  used  to  sit 
among  us  on  tlie  steps  of  his  house,  in  some  of  those  resplendent 
moonlight  ni(;lits  wiiich  used  to  light  up  Cloudland  like  a  fairy 
iream.  There  he  still  sits,  in  memory,  with  his  court  around 
him,  —  P^sther,  with  the  thoughtful  shadows  in  her  eyes  and  the 
per-^ive  Psyche  profile,  and  Tina,  ever  restless,  changing,  enthu* 
|jasti<%  Harry  with  his  sly,  reti:en^  humor  and  silent  eojoy* 
iient.  and  he,  our  master,  talking  of  everything  under  the  smii 
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past,  present,  and  to  come, — of  the  rathedrals  mod  pictnras  of 
Europe,  describing  tlioae  he  had  not  sepn  appnrentlj  with  M 
Boinule  a  knowltnlge  aa  Ihose  he  had,  —  of  plnnts  and  animalaj-M 
of  the  ancients  and  ihe  modern!),  —  of  theology,  DtetaphjaiM 
grammar,  rhetoric,  or  wharev<>r  came  oppermwt,  —  alwaja  fbB 
■liJ  suggestive,  startling  us  wiih  paradoxes,  provoking  us  to  arga 
Bieiits,  setting  u^  out  to  run  eager  tills  of  discussion  with  him,  jtt 
in  »ll  holding  us  in  a  state  of  unmeasured  admiration.  Wm  he 
OOnsciouB,  our  great  man  and  master,  of  that  weakneaa  at  \m 
nature  which  mode  an  audience,  and  an  admiring  one,  alwaTS  ■ 
necessity  to  him  ?  Of  a  soul  naturally  self-distrustful  and  mdaa- 
cholj,  he  needed  to  be  constantly  reinforced  and  built  up  in  hii 
own  esteem  by  the  gujfnige  of  otherii.  What  seemed  the  moM 
trenchant  self-a'isertion  in  bini  was,  afler  all,  only  the  desperate 
struggles  of  a  dronniDg  man  to  keep  his  head  above  waieri 
and,  though  he  seemed  at  limes  to  ile.<pii)e  us  all,  oar  good 
opinion,  our  worship  and  reverence,  were  the  raft  that  kept  Un 
from  sinking  in  despair 

The  firxt  few  weck.i  that  Tina  was  in  school,  it  was  erideat 
that  Mr.  Ro^siier  considered  her  as  a  spoiled  child  of  fortane, 
whom  tlie  world  had  conspired  to  injure  by  over-much  petting. 
He  appeared  resolved  at  once  to  change  the  atmosphwe  and 
the  diet.  For  some  time  in  school  it  seemed  as  if  sha  oonld  da 
nothing  to  please  him.  He  seemed  determined  to  put  her  thnwih 
a  sort  of  Sjiartiin  drill,  with  hard  work  and  small  praise- 
Tina  had  received  from  nature  and  womanhood  that  inpii* 
Mm  in  dress  and  toilet  attraction  which  led  her  always  and  !■• 
■tinclively  to  some  little  form  of  personal  adornment.  Eveiy 
wild  spray  or  fluttering  vine  in  our  woodland  rambles  aeemedto 
suggest  to  her  i^ome  caprice  of  ornamentation.  Eaoh  day  ihl 
had  tujme  new  thing  in  her  hair, — now  a  feathery  fera-Iaaf,  aod 
anon  Rome  wild  red  berry,  whose  presence  just  where  she  plaeai 
it  was  as  picluresfiiie  ii3  a  French  lithograph ;  and  we  bays  wen 
.n  the  hnbit  of  looking  each  diiy  to  see  what  she  would  waar  nezi 
One  morning  she  came  iiiio  school,  fair  as  Ariadne,  with  hM 
viny  gollen  curls  rippling  over  and  around  a  crown  of  laanl 
MoMums.     She  seemed  to  us  like  a  little  woodland  poaa.     W* 
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looked  at  her,  and  complimented  her,  and  she  rec^ved  oar 
iplimenta,  as  she  always  did  coin  of  that  iH)rt,  nith  the  moet 
isguised  and  radiant  satisfaction.  Mr.  Bossiter  was  in  one  o( 
most  savage  humors  this  morning,  and  eyed  the  pretty  toilet 
nly.  *^  If  you  had  only  an  equal  talent  for  onmmentiiig  tlie 
Ide  of  your  head,*'  he  said  to  her,  ^  there  might  be  tome  hopai 
jrou." 

Tears  of  mortification  came  into  Tina's  eyes,  as  she  daslied  the 
nding  laurel-blossoms  out  of  the  window,  and  bent  resolntelj 
r  her  book.  At  recess-time  she  strolled  oat  with  me  into  the 
e  woods  back  of  the  f^chool-house,  and  we  sat  down  on  it  mossy 
together,  and  1  comforted  her  and  took  her  part 

I  don't  care,  Horace,"  she  said,  —  *^I  don't  caie!"  and  thm 
bed  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes.  **  I  '11  nuUse  that  man  like  me 
,  —  you  see  if  1  don't.  He  shall  like  me  before  I  'm  done  with 
I,  so  there !  I  don't  care  how  much  he  scolds.  I  'U  give  in  to 
^  and  do  exactly  as  he  tells  me,  bat  I  'U  conquer  him,— yoa 

if  1  don't.' 

Ind  true  enough  Miss  Tina  from  this  time  broshed  her  early 
r  straight  as  such  rebellions  curls  possibly  could  be  broshed, 
.  dresi»ed  herself  as  plainly  as  Elsther,  and  went  at  study  as  if 

life  depended  on  it.  She  took  all  Mr.  Bossiter's  snubs  and 
piteful  sayings  with  the  most  prostrate  humili^,  and  now  we 
an  to  learn,  to  our  astonishment,  what  a  mind  the  little  creo- 
3  had.  In  all  my  experience  of  human  beings,  I  never  saw 
!  who  learned  so  easily  as  she.  It  was  but  a  week  or  two 
\r  she  began  the  Latin  grammar  before,  jumping  over  all  the 
•rmediate  books,  she  alighted  in  a  class  in  Virgil  among  schol- 

who  had  been  studying  for  a  year,  and  kept  op  with  them« 
1  in  some  respects  stood  clearly  as  the  first  scholar.  The  eiNi 
h  which  the  little  puss  went  at  it,  the  zeal  with  which  she  toroed 
r  the  big  dictionary  and  whirled  the  leaves  of  the  grammory 

almost  inspiration  which  she  showed  in  seizing  the  poetiool 
ding  of  wonls  over  wnir^h  her  more  prosoie  compaaiooa 
ndered,  were  matters  of  never-ending  astonishment  and  adoii- 
on  to  Harry  and  myself.  At  me  end  of  the  flmt  week  the 
velf  announced  to  as  thai  she  hitended  to  fender  Yitifi  hie 
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Enirli^t)  Terse;  nnd  we  haH  not  the  siDallest  doaM  that  ibi 
wuuM  del  )I.  and  were  so  iminenai'ly  wrought  op  mbout  it  tiwt  nt 
talked  or  il  arrer  we  went  to  I>ed  tiwt  n:ght.  Tiam,  in  fact,  had 
prcHliici'd  quite  a  elever  translation  or  th«  first  ten  linea  of 
*  Anna  i  iriiini]ue,"  &.C.  and  we  wondered  whai  Mr.  SoMiter  wooU 
tay  to  it.     One  i^  u*  stepped  in  and  laid  it  on  his  writing-deak. 

■'  Which  of  yo.i  boyd  did  this  ? "  be  aaid  tbe  next  morniD^  b 
not  a  dJMipproving  lone. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  he  slowly  read  the  lines  aload. 

"  Pretty  fair ! "  he  said,  —  "  pretty  fair !  I  should  n't  be  nr- 
pri^  if  that  boy  should  be  able  to  write  English  one  of  tbm 
day.*." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  I,  **  it  'e  JCas  Ttna  PerdTal  thai 
wrote  that." 

Tina'd  cheeks  were  red  enough  as  he  handed  faer  hmtk  bei 
poetry. 

"  Not  bad,"  he  said,  —  "  not  bad  ;  keep  on  aa  jon  *Te  begnn, 
and  you  mny  eome  to  somelliing  yet." 

This  scanty  measure  of  approbation  was  interpreted  u  bigi 
r  \i.'<e,  and  we  complimenieil  Tina  on  her  succeM.  The  pnged 
3,  naking  a  poetical  translation  of  Virgil,  however,  was  not  ca^ 
ried  out,  tlioiigli  every  now  and  then  elie  gave  us  little  jell  asl 
spurts,  whioh  kept  up  our  courage. 

Bless  mi!,  how  we  did  study  ererytiiing  in  that  acbool  I  Eng- 
lish gr.iniinur,  for  instance.  The  whole  school  was  divided  into 
a  certain  nurnlier  nf  classes,  each  under  a  leader,  ^pd  at  tbe  dose 
of  every  terra  came  on  a  great  examination,  which  was  like  ■ 
tourn:tinent  or  jias^'age  at  arms  in  matters  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. To  b(-at  in  tliis  great  contest  of  knowledge  was  whal 
exriti-d  nil  our  energies.  Mr.  Hossiter  searched  out  the  moM 
d,:Ti'-iilt  sp'-rimens  of  English  literature  lor  as  to  parse,  and 
wi-  wire  ^ivrn  to  und-TsKind  that  he  wa<  laying  up  all  the  mo»t 
ali..iMis>'  prolili'ina  of  gnimmar  to  propound  to  UB.  All  thai 
fiijLilii  In-  raki-il  «nt  fruin  ihe  coarse  print  and  the  fine  print  of 
^'iimiM;ir  Wii>  t<i  1>i>  lirouglit  [•>  bear  on  ns  ;  and  the  dividion  ll«t 
Li:en-  the  most  —  (be  divi>Jiin  tliai  could  not  be  puzsled  bj  aa j 
(ohtl'^ty    that  had  anticip;ited  every  possihl 
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prepared  with  an  answer  —  would  be  the  victorious  division,  and 
would  be  crowned  with  laurels  as  glorious  in  our  ejes  as  those  of 
the  oil  Olympic  games.  For  a  week  we  talked,  spoke,  and 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  English  grammar.  Each  division  sat  in 
solemn,  mysterious  conclave,  afraid  lest  one  of  its  mighty  secrets 
of  wisdom  should  possibly  take  wing  and  be  plundered  by  sooM 
of  the  '^utlying  scouts  of  another  division. 

We  had  for  a  subject  Satan's  address  to  the  san,  in  Miltcn, 
which  in  our  private  counsels  we  tore  limb  from  limb  with  at 
httle  remorse  as  the  anatomist  dissects  a  once  lovely  human  body. 

Tlie  town  doctor  was  a  noted  linguist  and  grammarian,  and  his 
Bon  was  contended  for  by  all  the  divisions,  as  supposed  to  have 
access  to  the  fountain  of  his  father's  wisdom  on  these  subjects ; 
and  we  were  so  happy  in  the  balloting  as  to  secure  him  for  om 
side.  Esther  was  our  leader,  and  we  were  all  in  the  same  divis- 
ion, and  our  excitement  was  indescribable.  We  had  also  to  man« 
age  a  quotation  from  Otway,  which  I  remember  contained  the 
clause,  **  Wore  the  world  on  fire."  To  parse  "on  fire"  was  a 
problem  which  kept  the  eyes  of  the  whole  school  waking.  Each 
division  had  its  theory,  of  which  it  spoke  mysteriously  in  the 
presence  of  outsiders ;  but  we  had  George  Norton,  and  Greorge 
had  been  in  solemn  consultation  with  Dr.  Norton.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  excitement  as  he  came  rushing  up  to  our  house  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night  with  the  last  results  of  his  father's  analysis.  We 
§hut  the  doors  and  shut  the  windows,  —  for  who  knew  what  of 
:lie  enemy  might  be  listening?  —  and  gathered  breathlessly 
around  him,  while  in  a  low,  mysterious  voice  he  unfolded  to  us 
liow  to  parse  "on  tire."  At  that  moment  George  Norton  eo- 
loye^l  the  full  pleasure  of  being  a  distinguished  individtml,  if  he 
yever  did  before  or  after. 

Mr.  Rossiter  all  this  while  was  like  the  Egyptian  Sphinx,  per> 
iectly  unfatho-nable,  and  severely  resolved  to  sift  and  test  us  to 
4i6  utmost. 

4h,  well !  to  think  of  the  glories  of  the  day  when  oar  divia- 
iun  beat !  —  for  we  did  beat.  We  ran  along  neck  and  neck  with 
Ben  Baldwin's  division,  for  Ben  was  ac  accomplished  gramm»> 
rian,  and  had  picked  up  one  or  two  recondite  pieces  of  informir 
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tioD  tvlierewitb  he  throalened  for  a  (ime  to  tiim  oar  Ibnk,  ta 
the  fortunes  of  the  field  were  reveived  when  it  caow  ta  Um 
phrase  "  on  fire,"  nnd  our  success  was  complete  and  glorioas.  ll 
was  well  to  have  this  conflict  over,  for  I  don't  believe  that  Tina 
slept  one  night  that  week  without  dreams  c^  particles  and  pR^ 
ositionA,  —  Tina,  n  ho  was  a^  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  eireiytlunf 
that  was  going  on  an  a  flos?j  evening  cloud  is  of  light,  and  Id 
whase  health  I  really  do  believe  a  defeat  might  have  eanaed  ■ 
serious  ityury. 

Never  shall  I  forget  Elstber,  radiant,  grave,  and  reaolvod,  m 
■he  sat  in  the  midst  of  her  division  through  aU  the  flactnatiaM 
of  the  contest  A  liltle  bright  spot  had  come  in  each  ot  har 
nsuallj  pale  cheeks,  and  her  ejes  glowed  with  a  fervor  whid 
showed  that  she  had  it  in  her  to  have  defended  a  fortress,  or 
served  a  cannon,  like  the  Maid  of  Saragossa.  We  coold  Ml 
have  felt  more  if  our  division  had  been  our  country  and  lbs 
hail  led  uA  in  triumph  through  a  battle. 

Btsidi'a  nraroinar,  we  gave  great  attention  to  liietoric.  We 
studied  Or.  Bltiir  with  thi-  same  kind  of  thoroughneM  with  wbiA 
we  studied  the  Engnali  gi-ammar.  Every  week  a  dinrion  of 
Jie  school  WHS  api>[>inted  to  write  composicions  ;  but  tfasa  WM, 
besides,  a  call  for  volunteers,  and  Mr.  Bossiter  had  a  nuIo  «t 
approbation  for  those  who  votunieered  to  write  every  weekt  and 
10  we  were  always  among  that  number. 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  very  best  writon,  as  a  gsiun] 
thing,  were  among  the  female  part  of  the  schooL  "niera  wen 
several  young  men,  of  nineteen  and  twenty  yaan  of  aga,  whost 
e<lucation  had  been  retarded  by  tht  necessi^  of  earning  Cm  this 
sckes  the  money  which  was  to  support  them  while  prepariDg 
for  iMillege.  They  were  not  boys,  they  were  men,  and,  geatnOt 
tpciiking,  men  of  fine  minds  and  fine  characters.  Some  of  theni 
have  since  risen  to  distinction,  and  acted  leading  parts  at  Waek 
inglon.  But,  for  all  that,  the  best  writers  of  the  school,  a*  I  ban 
before  said,  were  the  girls.  Not  was  the  standard  of  «rritin| 
low:  Mr.  Rosaiter  had  the  most  withering  scorn  for  ordinaiyBefr 
Omental  nonsense  and  schojt-girl  platitudes.  If  a  bit  of  weaklt 
foctrr  got  running  among    the    >^!holan,  ha  WM  inre  ta  vmt 
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Jowc  upon  it  with  such  an  absurd  parodj  that  nobcJj  tould  ena 
recall  it  again  without  a  laugh. 

W«  wTOie  on  Ruch  subjects  as  "  The  Difference  between  tha 
Natural  and  Moral  Sublime,"  "  The  Comparative  Merits  of  Mil- 
Ion  and  Shakespeare,"  "  The  Comparative  Merits  of  the  AtLs- 
i\3.n  and  Lacedaemonian  Sjsiema  of  Education."  Sometimei) 
ftl>o,  wc  wrote  criticisms.  If,  perchance,  the  master  picked  Jp 
some  verbose  Fourth  of  July  oration,  or  some  sophomoricat  ue«»- 
papt;r  declamaiion.  he  delivered  it  over  to  our  tender  merciea 
with  as  Utile  remorse  as  a  hunlsman  feels  in  throwing  a  dead 
fo^  to  the  dogs.  Hard  was  the  fate  of  any  soch  compositiop 
throno  out  to  us.  Wiih  what  iofinite  xeal  we  attacked  it !  how 
we  riildled  and  shook  it !  how  we  scofTeU,  and  sneered,  and  jeered 
at  it!  how  we  exposed  it^  limping  metaphors,  and  hung  up  Ir 
'.riumph  its  d'^licient  grammar  I  Such  a  sharo  set  of  critic* 
we  heoiiiie  ihnt  our  compositions,  read  to  each  other,  went 
tkiough  Fomething  of  an  ordeal. 

Tiiia,  Hurry,  E>tlier,  and  I  were  a  private  composition  club. 
Many  an  hour  have  we  sat  in  ihe  old  school-room  long  after  all 
ilie  oilier  scholars  had  gone,  talking  to  one  another  of  our  literary 
schi-mes.  We  planned  poems  and  triigedies  i  we  planned  ro- 
mances that  would  have  taken  many  volumes  to  wriie  out ;  we 
planned  arguments  and  discussions;  we  gravely  criticised  each 
other^  Hiyle,  and  read  morsels  of  projected  compoeitiona  to  oda 

It  wai  characteristic  of  the  simple,  earnest  fearle.osneas  of  thoM 
ilmi-s  in  re^anl  to  all  matters  of  opinion,  that  ihe  hardest  iheo' 
hi^icai  prohlcms  were  sometimes  pven  out  as  composition  sub- 
ifi-U.  nnil  vtr  four  I'iiildren  not  unfrequently  ^at  perched  on  the 
>li  high  benches  of  the  school-room  during  Ihe  fading  twilight 
kours,  and,  like  Milton's  fallen  angels,— 

Of  prnvlileni^e,  rrreknawlddjce,  will,  tni  bta; 
FiicJ  rule,  free  will,  foreknowledge  Kbtolnta,  .... 


Eflth'^r  Hurry,  and  I  were  readinz  the  "Promethens  Bound" 
with  Mr    litwsiter.     It  was  one  of  bu  literary  diieraions,  inu 
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whieli  111!  cwnied  ua;  and  the  C&lrinism  of  the  (rid  Greek  ti^» 
dian  initialing  with  the  Calrinism  of  the  polpit  anJ  of  moden 
New  Enu'land  life,  formed  a  curians  adnuzture  in  oer  tboughu, 

Tiiia  infjnted  on  reading  thij  with  ua,  jiut  ■■  of  olil  she  in- 
tintfd  on  being  curried  in  a  l»dj  chftir  orer  to  our  woodland  ttoij 
in  the  islati'i.  She  bud  begun  Greek  with  grext  coal  andvr  Hr. 
Bo^iter,  but  of  cour^  was  in  no  situation  to  Tenture  npoo  aaj 
■ucb  heights ;  but  she  inciited  upon  alwaji  bong  with  a  wbn 
wu  wftre  digging  out  our  lesson,  and  in  fact,  when  we  wera  talk- 
■eg  over  doubtfully  the  meaning  of  a  pauage,  wonld 
with  Buch  a  flood  of  happy  conjecture  aa  ought  to  luTe 
the  etLTn  &cti  of  moods  and  tenses,  ai>d  tmadt  itself  the 
•S'na  ^idercd  sorn,  parts  of  it  into  rene  much  belter  than  any 
of  us  coulil  have  done  it,  and  her  TerKilication^  laid  oa  Mr.  Boa- 
liiter's  desk,  called  out  a  commendation  that  wu  no 


"  My  Torte  lies  in  picking  knowledge  ont  of  otber  fiAa  and 
I'ing  it,"  said  Tina,  joyously.  "  Out  of  the  least  bit  of  ore  tbH 
yon  dig  up,  I  am  muke  no  end  of  gold-leaf!"  O  Una,  Tina, 
you  never  spoke  a  truer  word,  and  while  you  were  with  at  yoa 
made  everything  glitter  with  your  "*  no  end  of  gold-leaf.* 

It  may  neem  lo  some  impossible  that,  at  so  earlj  aa  Bge  m 
Dura,  our  minds  should  have  striven  with  vubjecta  ancb  am  bnt 
been  iniiieaicd  here ;  but  lei  it  be  remembered  that  then  prob- 
Iv'ms  are  lu  every  human  individual  ■  part  of  an  unkoown  Iwge^ 
ill  tvliicli  he  is  to  play  the  r61e  either  of  the  oonqnerar  or  Ikl 
victim.  A  rituiill^itic  church,  which  places  all  souls  ander  tlw 
giiarii.snsliip  of  u  priesthood,  of  course  »huU  all  these  doon  of 
di^cussi\a  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned.  "The  Chtnck' 
is  a  great  snip,  where  you  have  only  to  bay  jour  ticket  and  pay 
for  it,  and  tliL-  re-t  is  none  of  your  eoocern.  But  the  New  Eb;^ 
!anil  ■<y>>tc-in.  ns  tiiuglit  at  this  time,  put  on  every  huDun  beui| 
tLu  i.t'ci'>-iiy  of  cro-:sin^  tlie  shoreless  ocean  alone  on  hia  owi 
raft;  anil  many  ii  New  Kngland  child  of  ten  or  twelve  yens  flf 
tgi-,  or  t^vtii  yiiuiigiT,  has  trembled  at  the  pOf^jUitina  of  §aM. 
ilcc.tion  iir  rcpriiiiaiion. 

i  Trncinlji"   well  ib.il  al  one  time 
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giren   >ut  at  scliool  was,  "  Can  the  Benevolence  of  the  Deitj 
be  proved  by  the  Light  of  Nature  ?  "     Mr.  Rossiter  generally 
fj^re  out   the  Bubject,  and   discussed  it  with   the  school  in  an 
animated  conversation,  stirring  up  all  the  thinking  matter  that 
there  was  among  us   bj   vigorous   questions,  and    by  arguin| 
before    us  first  on   one  side  and  then  on   the  other,  until  our 
miiKis  were  strongly  excited  about  it;  and,  when  he  hnd  wrought 
up  the  whole  school  to  an  intense  interest,  he  called  for  volun 
teers  to  write  on  either  side.     Many  of  these  compositions  were 
full  of  vigor  and  thought ;  two  of  those  on  the  above-mentioned 
fubject  were  very  striking.     Harry  took  the  affirmative  ground, 
and  gave  a  statement  of  the  argument,  so  lucid,  and  in  language 
CO  beautiful,  that  it  has  remained  fixed  in  my  mind  like  a  gem 
ftfer  since.     It  was  the  statement  of  a  nature  harmonious  and 
oo^^fiding,  naturally  prone  to  faith  in  goodness,  harmonizing  and 
present* -^1,  all  those  evidences  of  tenderness,  mercy,  and  thought- 
ful care  v/hich  are  furnished  in  the  workings  of  natural   laws. 
The  other  composition  was  by  Esther;  it  was  on  the  other  and 
darker  side  of  the  subject,  and  as  perfect  a  match  for  it  as  the 
••  Penseroso "  to  the  "  Allegro."     It  was  condensed  and  logical, 
"earfully  vigorous  in  conception  and  expression,  and  altogether  a 
/•ry  melancholy  piece  of  literature  to  have  been  conceived  and 
written  by  a  girl  of  her  age.     It  spoke  of  that  fearful  law  of  ex- 
istence by  which  the  sins  of  parents  who  often  themselves  escapo 
punishment  are  visited  on  the  heads  of  innocent  children,  as  a 
law  which  seems  made  specifically  to  protect  and  continue  the 
existence  of  vice    and    disorder  from  generation  to  generation. 
It  spcke  of  the  apparent  injustice  Oi  nn  arrangement  by  which 
human  beings,  in  the  very  outset  of  th^^r  career  in  life,  often 
inherit  almost  uncontrollable  propensities  to  evil.     The  soirowa, 
the   perplexities,    the    unregarded    wants  and   aspirations,  ever 
which  the  unsympathetic  laws  of  nature  cut  their  way  regard- 
less of  quivering  nerve  or  muscle,  were  all  bitterly  dwelt  upon 
The  oufferings  of  dumb  animals,  and  of  helpless  infant  childrenp 
ipparently  so  useless   and  so  needhss,  and  certainly  so  undo* 
•erved,  were  also  energeti*  ally  mentioned.     There  was  a  bittei 
litensity  in  the  style  that  was  most  painful.     In  short  the  tw. 
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compo«iiioDa  w^-.  iwo  perfect  pictores  of  the  world  tmd  life  ■ 
Ihey  appear  ic  two  classes  of  minda.  I  remember  looking  ri 
Eailier  wliile  her  compoBition  was  read,  and  being  etnick  witt 
tiiu  expresHton  of  lier  face,  —  SO  pale,  so  calm,  so  almost  hopt- 
lest, —  its  expression  was  very  like  despair.  I  romember  tliri 
Rairj  noticed  it  as  well  as  I,  and  when  school  was  ovnr  li 
took  a  long  and  lonely  ramble  with  her,  and  from  that  tuna  i 
oeai'Ur  intirnacy  aro^  between  them. 

l^lher  was  one  of  those  inteoM!,  silent,  repressed  waaM 
that  have  been  a  frequent  oulgrowlh  of  New  England  soda^ 
Moral  traits,  like  [jliysieal  ones,  ofien  intensify  themselra  ia 
course  of  dcsccnl,  so  that  the  child  of  a  long  line  of  piona  aDo» 
try  may  someiimes  suffer  from  loo  line  a  moi'al  fibre^  aod  beooni 
K  victim  to  a  species  of  morbid  tpiritual  iiUality, 

Esilier  looked  to  me,  from  the  first,  less  like  a  warm,  brealk- 
[ng.  impulsive  woman,  less  like  ordinarj-  flesh  and  blood,  thn 
Mime  half-spiritual  organization,  every  particle  of  which  was  a 
thought. 

Old  Dr.  Donne  says  of  imch  a  woman,  "  One  might  almoat  a^ 
her  bridy  thought " ;  and  it  often  came  in  mj  mind  when  T 
watched  the  movements  of  intense  yet  repressed  inteliaot  aal 
emotion  in  Esther's  face. 

With  many  New  England  women  at  this  particular  perioi 
when  life  wa<  so  retired  and  so  cut  off  from  ontward  soarcea  rf 
excitement,  ihinldng  grew  to  ^  a  difiease.  The  great  sulgart 
of  thought  was,  of  course,  theology ;  and  wonuw's  nature  bM 
never  been  consui'^-d  in  theology.  Theologic  systems,  as  to  ifal 
expression  of  t'neir  great  body  of  ideas,  hare,  u  7^  bea 
the  work  of  man  alone.  They  have  had  their  origpn,  as  ia 
St.  Augustine,  with  men  who  were  utterly  ignorant  (rf  moral  and 
intellectual  companionship  with  woman,  looking  oa  her  only  ii 
faei  anitnal  nature  as  a  temptation  and  a  snare.  Oonsoqiundjt 
*hen,  as  in  this  period  of  New  England,  the  theology  rf 
A^'ji;uHtine  began  to  be  freely  discuss^  by  evrry  individBri 
■n  soei'.'ty,  it  waa  the  women  who  found  it  hardeM  to 
to  assimilate  il,  and  many  a  delicate  . 
Uterly  wrecked  in  ihc  struggle. 
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Piato  says  somewhere  that  the  only  perfect  human  thinker 
md  philosopher  who  will  ever  arise  will  be  the  MikN-W0MA.N,  or 
I  haman  being  who  unites  perfectly  the  nature  of  the  two  sexea. 
't  was  Esther's  misfortune  to  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  thb 
rery  conformation.  From  a  long  line  of  rea&oning,  thinking, 
Dtellectual  ancestry  she  bad  inherited  ail  the  strong  logical  faca) 
ies,  and  the  tastes  and  inclinations  for  purely  intellectual  modet 
ff  viewing  things,  which  are  supposed  to  be  more  particularly 
be  characteristic  of  man.  From  a  line  of  saintly  and  tender 
romen,  half  refined  to  angel  in  their  nature,  she  had  inherited 
xqiiisite  moral  perceptions,  and  all  that  flattering  host  of  tremn^ 
MIS,  half-spiritual,  half-sensuous  intuitions  that  lie  in  the  border- 
ind  between  the  pure  intellect  and  the  animal  nature.  Tlie 
onsequence  of  all  this  was  the  interna!  strife  of  a  divided  ua- 
ure.  Her  heart  was  always  rebelling  against  the  conc^isions 
f  her  head.  She  was  constantly  being  forced  by  one  half  of  her 
ature  to  movements,  inquiries,  and  reasonings  which  brought 
nly  torture  to  the  other  half. 

Esther  had  no  capacity  for  illusions ;  and  in  this  respect  her 
onstitution  was  an  unfortunate  one. 

Tina,  for  example,  was  one  of  those  happily  organized  human 
eiugs  in  whom  an  intellectual  proposition,  fully  assented  to, 
light  lie  all  her  life  dormant  as  the  wheat-seed  which  remained 
lousands  of  years  ungerminate  in  the  wrappings  of  a  mummy. 
»he  thought  only  of  what  she  liked  to  think  of;  and  a  disagree- 
ble  or  painful  truth  in  her  mind  dropped  at  once  out  of  sight,  ^- 
;  sank  into  the  ground  and  roses  grew  over  it. 

Esther  never  could  have  made  one  of  those  clinging,  submia- 
ive,  parasitical  wives  who  form  the  delight  of  song  and  story,  and 
re  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  gems  of  womanhood.  It  was  her 
aturo  always  to  be  obliged  to  see  her  friends  clearly  thioagh 
be  understanding,  and  to  judge  them  by  a  refined  and  exquisite 
onscientiousness.  A  spot  or  stain  on  the  honor  of  the  mos/* 
eloved  could  never  have  become  invisible  to  her.  She  had  nona 
f  that  soft,  blinding,  social  aura,  —  that  blending,  blue  hazei 
ach  as  softens  {\h\  sharp  outlines  of  an  Italian  landscape,  and  in 
ife  changes  the  harduesa  of  reality  into  illusive  and  charming 
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DOSBJbilities.      Her  doar,  piercing  hazel  ejes 

•vor  ev4:ryitiiug  wiili  a  deLcrniiDiiiion  lo  know  only  and  exactlj 

the  truih.  Iiard  ntul  cold  tiud  unwdwme  tboagb  it  might  b? 

Yel  iLeru  i«  no  tlouht  that  the  warm,  Funuy,  showery  'via 
bon  nature  of  Ti[ia  acied  a.o  it  con^Unt  and  Tavorable  ftlt«r«tiTC 
npon  lier.  It  waa  a  duily  living  poiita  aviing  oo  the  UDiuctf 
poetical  aoil  iroxgi native  purt  of  her  own  nature ;  for  Esther  fas) 
a  8uppre?»ed  vigor  of  imagination,  and  a  paseionate  cspAbili^ 
pf  emotion,  Ktron^r  and  mora  iulense  than  that  of  Tinii  hefMl£ 

I  remarked  ihLs  to  [lurry,  a»  we  were  talking  about  them  on 
day.  "  Boih  have  poetical  nalurca,"  I  said ;  "  both  are  inteLM; 
but  how  diffun^nl  iliey  are  !  " 

■'  Yi.-8,"  futid  Iliiny,  "  Tina'ti  is  electricity,  and  that  aDapi 
and  siiarkles  and  liu-bes ;  Esther's  ie  galvanism,  that  oomai  b 
long,  itileii-^e  waves,  and  aliakeB  and  convulses ;  she  both  thinki 
and  reels  too  much  on  all  subjects.'' 

"  That  was  a  very  Klraiige  composition,"  I  said. 

"  It  is  an  unwIiiilesoQiB  cour.'e  of  tbonght,"  said  Harry,  ate 
ihiiiking  for  a  lew  moments  with  his  head  on  his  hands;  "dom 
>ut  liitler  berrii-4  grow  on  tiio^  bushes." 

"  Bui  the  rea^otiiiij!  was  very  striking,"  sud  L 

"  Uen^'iininp;!"  ^aid  Harry,  impatiently ;  "  we  mast  trust  ttl 
mluiiiou  of  our  hearts  above  reason.  Tliat  is  what  I  am  tiying 
lo  p'Tsiiarh^  Estli'^r  to  do.  To  roe  it  is  an  absolute  demansti» 
lion,  tliai  God  n<-ver  could  make  a  creature  who  would  be  iiOw 
tli:in  liiin-elf.  We  must  look  ut  the  noblest,  best  human  beinp. 
Wt-  iniiHi  >cv  what  gi^nerosity,  what  tenderness,  what  magnanis- 
iiy  ean  lie  in  man  and  woman,  and  believe  all  that  and  moie  is 
(joil.  All  that  ihi^re  is  in  the  best  fathers  and  best  moClNB 
wiisl  \n!  in  him." 

"  Hut  the  worlTs  history  does  not  look  tike  this,  as  Mr.  Boisk 
*'■  "-IS  s:iiing." 

"  W.-  have  not  teen  the  world's  history  yet,"  Mud  Hanj 
'  Wl.at  dcn<s  tliis  green  aphide,  ciawUiig  over  this  leaf,  kno*  if 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

OVU    MINISTER    IN    GLOUDLAND. 

fTllIE  picture  of  our  life  in  Cloudland,  and  of  the  dereloping 
A    forces  which  were  there  brought  to  bear  upon  qb,  would  b#  : ' 

LDCumpIcte  without  the  portrait  of  the  minister. 

Even  during  the  course  of  my  youth,  the  iprincipler  of  demo 
cratic  equality  introduced  and  maintained  in  the  Amoncan  Rev- 
olution were  greatly  changing  the  social  position  and  atandiog 
of  tht*  clergy.  Ministers  like  Dr.  Lothrop,  noble  men  of  the  ^ 
th<*ocracy,  men  of  the  cocked  hat,  were  beginning  to  pass  away,  j 
i>r  to  appear  among  men  only  as  venerable  antiquities,  and  the 
present  order  of  American  citizen  clergy  was  coming  in^ 

Air.  Avery  was  a  cheerful,  busy,  manly  man,  who  posed  himself 
amonjr  men  as  a  companion   and  fellow-citizen, ^wfapse  word  on    ^M    ■* 
any  ^ul)ject  was  to  go  only  so  far  as  its. own  weight  apd  momcn-      ■ 

turn   .^-huuld  carry  i_t^ His  preaching  was  a  striking  vvtrast  to 

the    elejraiu  Addisonian   essays  of    Parson   Lothrop.     Ir  was  a 
vehement  address  to  our  intelligent  and  reasoning  powers  —  an       •  /' 
address    made   telling   by  a   back  force  of  burning  enthr^^asm 
Mr.  Avery  preached  a  vigorous  system  of  mental  philosopcv  io 
theology,  which  made  our  Sundays,  on  the  whole,  about  as  inVnsa 
in   intellectual  drill  as  any  of  our  week-days.     If  I  could  de 
Bcribe  its  character  by  any  one   word,  I  should  call  it  mcmlf 
prea<hin^. 

Every  person  has  a  key-note  to  his  mind  which  determines  ai* 
its  various  harmonies.  ^The  key-nole  of  Mr.  Avery's  mind  wai 
•*  che  Iree  agency  of  man."  Free  agency  was  with  him  the  uni 
rer-al  solvent,  the  philosopher's  stone  in  theology ;  every  line  of 
bis  8<'rmonfy  said  to  every  human  being,  **  You  are  free,  and  joh 
kTi5  ahh'."vAi.d  the  great  object  was  to  intensify  to  ita  highest 
point,  in  every  human  being,  tae  sense  of  individual,  perBOii%  '^ 
neaponsibility. 

I9» 
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*/Ol'course,ai  a  Calvinisl,  he  found  food  for  abundant  diKODTV 

Ea  reconciling  tLLs  ab^olule  freedom  of  man  with  thost;  dwlnra 

ticvM  in  thu  sianUarda  of  tlie  Clmrch  which  assert  the  abaoluu 

u    ipivem  merit  of  Gal  overall  his  cn-aturfs  and  all  t^eir  aclioM. 

^^  lllut  the  che«riulnce.s  and  vigor  with  which  HA  drovo  and  inler^ 

VJpreted  and  hummcred  in  the  moat  c&itradictoiy  etatementa,  wbai 

lrhf>7  came  in  the   way  of  hid  faTo:lle  ideas,  waa  reallj  quit! 

/  inspiring. 

During  tho  year  we  had  a  whole  course  of  systematic  the<dogy^ 
bcgiiiniug  with  llie  hiiitory  of  tlie  introduction  of  moral  evil,  thi 
fall  of  the  aiig-ls,  and  tlie  consequent  fall  of  man  and  the  wotk 
of  redem|iric<i  resulting  lliKrcfrom.  In  the  treatment  of  all  itatM 
subjiytts,  the  .heulogy  and  inagery  of  Milton  figured  so  Iftr^j 
tliiit  one  might  receive  the  imprecision  that  Paradue  Lost  wa« 
part  of  the  sacred  cinon. 

Mr.  Avery  not  only  preached  these  things  in  the  pulpit,  but 
talked  them  o>it  in  hia  daily  life.  '^His  syiitem  of  theology  wu  )• 
him  llje  vital  ireatli  of  liis  being.  His  mind  was  alwnya  running 
upon  it,  anil  ill  nature  wan,  in  liia  sight,  giving  daily  tributaij 
i  11  u£l rations  to  it.  In  his  farming,  gardening,  hunting,  or  fiihin^ 
he  was  con^iitaatly  limliag  new  and  graphic  forma  of  preMntiB| 
\  his  favorite  tilths.  The  moat  abstract  sutiieO-.-CDHed  tpJit 
«bi>traH  in  his  Ireaimcnt  of  it,  but  became  clothed  upon  with,  ifel 
homely,  every- lay  similes  of  common  life. 

\  have  the  irnafni  of  the  dear  good  man  now,  as  I  have  Mia 
nini,  scai(»]  on  a  hay-cart,  mending  a  hoe-handle,  and  at  the  mm 
-aoment  vehemcnily  explaining  to  an  inquiring  brother  miiwltf 
ibe  exact  way  that  Satan  first  came  to  fall,  as  illustratiiig  howl 
perfectly  holy  mind  can  be  tempted  to  sin.  The  familiaritj  AM 
he  slmwi'd  with  the  celestial  arcana,  —  the  zeal  with  which  hi 
vindicateil  hi^  Maker,  —  the  perfect  knowledge  that  be  seemed  to 
have  III'  tlie  slraie;!ic  jilans  of  the  evil  powen  in  the  flnt  great 
iiisiirii;ciion,  —  are  traits  stnin<:ly  impressed  on  my  meiiiorr. 
i^Hii'V  i>-'i'iiL<'d  ai  vivid  and  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to  hii 
/  »iiiil  a^  if  he  liad  r-'ad  ilieni  out  oi  a  weekly  newcpapar. 

Mr.  Avery  iiidiil<;i-d  llie  fond  r^i:pposition  that  he  had  MdveJ 
*he  great  p.-iililein  of  iliti  origin  of  evil  in  a  perfertly  satHfiu^lOQ 
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fifiner  He  ^a8  fond  of  the  Socratic  method,  and  would  clo.iicb 
0  reasoning  in  a  rieries  of  questions,  thus:  — 

IIa<  not  Grod  power  to  make  any  kind  of  thing  he  pleaaet?** 
*•  Yes." 

^  Then  he  can  make  a  kind  of  being  incapable  of  being  gov- 
nixl  except  by  motive  ?  " 
«  Yes.- 

**  Then,  when  he  has  made  that  kind  of  being,  he  cannot  gOT 
Q  them  except  bj  motive,  can  he  ? " 
**  No." 

^  Now  if  there  is  no  motive  in  existence  strong  enough   tQ 
vern  them  by,  he  canrot  keep  them  from  falling,  can  he  ?  ** 
"  No." 

^  You  see  ttien  the  necessity  of  moral  evil :  there  mnst  be 
p^rience  of  evil  to  work  out  motive." 

The  Calvinism _o£  Mr.  AvQry,  though  sharp  and  well  defined, 
IS  not  dull,  as  abstractions  often  are^  nor  gloomy  and  ikteful 
c  that  of  Dr.  Stcro.    It  was  permeated  thrpqgh  and  (hrough 
chetTfulness  and  hope. 

Mr.  Avery  was  one  of  the  kind  of  men  who  have  a  passion 
r  saving  souls.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  apostolic  succession, 
is  pa>sion  is  what  it  ought  to  consist  in.  It  is  what  ought  to 
me  with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  if  the  laying  on  of  hands  ia 
k^i  it  is  somtitimes  claimed  to  be. 

Alf.  Avery  wajj.a  firm  believer  in  hell,  but  he  believed  also 
:it  nobody  need  go  there,  and  he  was  determined,  so  far  as  ho 
is  concerned,  that  nobody  should  go  there  if  he  could  help  it 
k'h  n  tragedy   as  the   loss  of  any  one  soul  in  his  parish  ho 
uld  n  )i  and  would  not  contemplate  for  a  moment;  and  he  had 
ch  A  firm  belief  in  the  truths  he  preached,  that  he  verily  ex-^ 
cted  with  them  to  save  anybody  that  would  listen  to  him. 
Goethe  says,  **  Blessed  is  the  man  who  believes  that  ho  has  an^ 
?a  by  whiih  he  may  help  his  fellow-creatures."     JMr.  Avery   1 
L^  exactly  that  man.     He  had  such  faith  in  what  he  preached   I 
nt  he  would  have  gone  with  it  to  Satan  himself,  could  be  have 
cured  a  dispassionate  and  unemployed  hour,  with  a  hope  of 
inging  him  round. 
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j/Generpus  And  ardent  in  his  social  sjmpatluM,  Ur.  Aver;  nflm 
tould  be  brought  to  believo  that  nay  puucniar  bumaD  beug 
had  finall;  perished.  At  every  funeral  he  alleRded  he  con- 
trived to  BPc  a  gruuod  for  hope  that  the  departed  had  foaai 
mercy.  Even  the  sliglitest  LinrH  of  repentance  were  magnified  ia 
his  wnnn  and  hopffiil  mode  of  presontaiion.  He  has  been  koowl 
lo  suggest  lo  a  distrflcled  mother,  whose  thoughtlesB  boy  Yti 
been  suddenlj  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  the  paesibilitiet  (I 
the  merciful  old  couplet.  — 

"  Between  the  Middle  end  the  f;nnmd, 
Mercy  was  songht,  ud  mircf  fonnd." 

Like  most  of  the  New  England  miniaipr*,  Mr.  ATflry.3BII* 
warm  bulievcr  in  the  mill.^nnium.  Ttiia  miljeunium  wu  tbe^Tfr 
rite  riicreiitiim  ground,  solace,  nnd  pasture  land,  where _lhe_Htf 
England  inini>(ry  led  thi.'ir  liopoa  and  courage  M<*n  of  largi 
lieurld  and  warm  liencvoknce,  their  ihcology  would  hare  61M 
tliem  with  gloom,  weru  it  not  for  this  overplus  of  joy  sod  peiM 
to  which  liiimnn  society  on  earth  was  in  their  riew  tending 
Thou-itriiU  of  yrurs,  when  iIik  poor  old  earth  should  produce  only 
nlly  nice  f)f  perfecied  Imman  beingit,  were  to  them  some  ocn- 

:i  for  the  dnrkness  and  W-ies  of  tlie  great  struggle. 
'.  Avery  lielieved,  not  only  that  tlie  milleaniam  wa«  comiBt 
but  that  it  was  coming  fiist,  and,  in  fact,  was  at  the  docir>  SfVj 
political  and  socixl  change  announced  it.  Our  Bevolaiion  wu  i 
long  step  lownrJs  it,  and  the  Freneb  Revolution,  now  in  progieMi 
wad  a  )iarl  of  lliat  distress  of  nations  which  heralded  it ;  and  ercry 
month,  when  the  Columbia  Magazine  brought  in  tha  newi  fron 
Europe,  Mr.  Avery  rushed  over  to  Mr.  Rossiter,  and  called  hia 
to  corns  and  hear  how  tijo  thing  was  going. 

Mr.  K')ssit3r  took  upon  himself  that  right  whidi  everj  fra^ 
boru  Yankee  holds  sacred,  —  the  right  of  contraTening  hii  bidi^ 
lirr.  'i'liou<!li.  if  li'!  canglit  one  of  his  boys  swelling  or  niffling 
wiih  any  r|i[iu~in:.'  <l<ictririe,  he  would  scath  and  scorch  the  youn* 
bti'i'  Hiih  ciiuli'iii|ituiiii'^  irony,  and  teach  him  to  comport  himwU 
tnud'  .-.tU-  in  tiilkiiiL'  of  liis  belters,  yet  it  was  the  employment  ci 
%  gri':ii  niMLiy  iif  hi.-  Ii'isure  houn  to  run  argumentative  litb 
l^iii^i*.  Air    Avery.     Sometimes,  when  we  wove  ntting  i 
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Sttle  garret  %rindow  digging  out  the  Greek  lessons,  sach  a  war 
•f  voices  and  clangor  of  assertion  and  contradiction  would  come 
op  from  among  the  tassels  of  the  corn,  where  the  two  were  hoe- 
tng  together  in  the  garden,  as  would  have  alarmed  people  leas 
Accustomed  to  the  vigorous  manners  of  both  the  friends. 

**  Now,  Rossitcr,  that  will  never  do  Your  system  would  upset 
moral  government  entirely.  Not  an  angel  could  be  kept  in  his 
place  upon  your  supposition." 

"  It  is  not  my  supposition.     I  have  n't  got  any  supposition,  and    *-- •*  ^  ,,. 
I  don't  want  any  ;  but  I  was  telling  you  that,  if  you  must  have  •    '" 
theory  of  the  universe,  Origen's  was  a  better  one  than  yours.** 

''  And  I  say  that  Origen's  system  would  upset  everything,  and 
you  ought  to  let  it  alone." 

"  I  sha'  n*t  let  it  alone  ! " 

"  Why,  Rossiter,  you  will  destroy  responsibility,  and  aimi- 
Lilate  all  the  motives  of  God's  government"  .    c^o-* 

'*  That's  just  what  you  theologians  always  say.  You  think  the    c^ 
universe  will  go  to  pieces  if  we  upset  your  pine-ehingle  theology.* 

*'  Rossiter,  you  must  be  careful  how  you  spread  your  ideas." 

*'  I  don't  want  to  spread  my  ideas ;  I  don't  want  to  interfere 
with  your  system.  It 's  the  best  thing  you  can  make  your 
people  take,  but  you  ought  to  know  that  no  system  is  anything 
more  than  human  theory." 

"  It  *s  eternal  truth." 

"  There 's  truth  in  it,  but  it  is  n't  eternal  truth." 

**It's  Bible." 

"  Part,  and  part  Milton  and  Edwards,  and  part  Mr.  Avery.* 

Harry  and  I  were  like  adopted  sons  in  both  families,  and  the 
two  expressed  their  minds  about  each  other  freely  before  us. 
Mr.  Avery  would  say :  "  The  root  of  the  matter  is  in  Rassiter. 
I  don't  doubt  that  he  's  a  really  regenerate  man,  bat  he  has  a 
head  that  works  strangely.  We  must  wait  for  him,  be  '11  come 
along  by  and  by." 

And  Mr.  Ros-siter  would  say  of  Mr.  Avery :  "  That 's  a  growing 
man.  boys;  he  has  n't  made  his  terminal  budtf  yet  Some  men 
Tuike  them  quick,  Ifke  lilac-bushes.  They  only  grow  a  little  way 
tnd  8f>op      And  some  grow  all  the  season  through,  like  locust- 
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A»ery  i;  on«  ot"  ibat  sort :  he  "11  iwrer  be  dona  ihii 
ftntL/gi-otrin;;.  paniculiirly  if  he  has  ne  to  S)cht  him  on  all  h 

[row  iiiio  difiereal  opiniuns  on  a  good  hudj  aabJMl( 

I"  die-'." 

H  this  ttnitlifd  lilieny  of  growth — the  libertj  to  think  ni 
:u  jii'l;;'^  fnf  1}  iip'in  all  subjects  —  that  formed  the  great  dictiafr 
_  .  .  -liiiniil  force  of  Nfw  England  life,  pulicalarlf  in  tUi 

'    (*eiiMl  qH'IIJ.  J'OUlbJt.  Mf>nHr;^!iy,  uri-liwnn-y,  ■nrf  thtwr^rj,   ■» 

iheir  gx^ciili^ir  triiin'  of  iil<':i«.  wen:  pauing. away.  and.  "-r  wm 
cxmiiti'^  witlilii  thf  swi'e))  ot'  j^iire  rf>|iubiirHi.  influ«-ncgB.  Jn  whid 
illie  iH'tirii/mi/  is  rvirgiliimi.  ^  Mr.  Avtry'a  enihii.iaaiic  preii 
;  'ufrnc  !i.:fri._V!itiii  i^r-oi.Hl  n.-»|>on«ihilily  wtu  naQrealiftD..«tLM4^ 
Vii'/ufil  imp'ilte.  It  ua«  ihu  vuii«  of  a  maa  whotc  ideas  weretk 
n'tfriTicni  of  U  |><'ri<i<]  in  Amerii^n  hiAlory.  While  New  Engh^ 
I  lh'-iil'i;ry  wn-  niii'ie  by  loyul  nKinarcbiste,  il  reflected  monarcbicd 
I  idi-ii'-.  Tlir  rigljt:'  aixl  inimuiiiiic*  of  divine  soTtreignty  wen  in 
(  favdiiif  topic-.  When,  aa  now.  the  goTeniment  was  becoming 
'M-iilcil  in  ili«  lianil*  of  tli<^  common  people,  the  freedom  of  iki 
iniliviiluHJ,  iii-i  Hb-'otute  powi^r  of  choice,  and  lh«  conseqoral 
rea-'>ri:ib](:n<.-^s  of  Ibr^  duties  be  owed  to  the  Great  Soverap 
Auibority,  Im^nn  to  be  the  favorite  SDhjects  of  the  pulpiL 
Mr.  Avi^ry'^  prearbins  was  immensely  popular.  There  « 
b  Cl"ii.l!:i[id  unly  iibout  biilf  a  <loz>-n  families  of  any  prectige  ■ 
lo  iiii'-i'stNil  stiinrliii^  or  previous  weiilth  and  cultivaiioa.  ~ 
olil  at'i'KHTuiic  idea  was  refircMinied  onljr  in  tb«  onevstreet  ihtf 
wi'Ui  over  CliHidliitid  Hill,  where  was  a  series  of  wide,  cocli 
rouiny.  elm-.-badowed  liou~e.s  set  back  in  deep  door-yard*,  ud 
flaiiki'd  with  sliituly,  well-iended  gardens.  The  doctor,  the  lav- 
yi-r,  the  sheriff  of  ihu  county,  the  school maiter,  and  the  i 
tcr,  fonne<l  here-  a  sort  of  nucleus ;  but  outlying  in  all  tbe  hilh 
and  valleys  round  wire  the  mountain  and  valley  rarmen.  Xh^ 
hi."i-t'9  Hni  on  bi;rb  liilU  or  sunk  ID  deep  Talleysi  and  their 
■n^  window.'  at  moniiii^  iind  evening  lixtked  through  thei 
cltM<;  iii'l[:>  of  fori'sl  soliiiidcs  aH  if  tn  nay,  ■*  W«  ara  bera,  ar 
ve  a  jiiiwcr"  These  hiird-woikiiif;  fiirmers  fonned  the  bodj 
It  Mr  An Tv's  con g II' "at ion.  Sunday  morning,  when  the  litlb 
Mil  peated   tut  its  note  of  invitation  loud  and  long  over  lb 
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^rtist  feati  ired  hills,  it  seemed  to  e^oke  a  caravan  of  thiifty, 
well-illled    farm-wagons,    which,    punctual    as    the    village-clock 
itself,  came  streaming  from  the  east  and  west,  the  north  and 
south.     Past  the  parsonage  they  streamed,  with  the  bright  cheeks 
Bud   fluttering  ribbons  of  the  girls,  and  the  cheery,   rubicund 
fac^s  of  children,  and   with   the  inevitable   yellow  dog  of  th6 
fitmily  faithfully  pattering  in  the  rear.     The  audience  that  filled 
the  rude  old  meeting-house  every  Sunday  would  have  astonished 
the  men  who  only  rode  through  the  village  of  a  week-day.     For 
thi&-t»44-^^rewd,  toil-iiardened.  vigorou^^,  full-blooded republicani 
I  can   think  of  no  preaching  more  admirably, adapted  thaji  Mr 
Avery's.     It  was  preaching  ihatJ&iAs  on  i he.  move^  as  .their  mindr  f       . 
were,  and  v/hich  was  slowly  shaping  out  and  elaborating  those  I    ^ 
aew  forms  of  doctrinal  stateoit^nt  that  inevitably  grow. out  of 
new    forms    of  society.     Living,  as    these    men    did,  a   lonely,' 
thoughtful,  secluded  lif^,  without  any  of  the  thousand  stimulants 
which   railroads    and    magazine    and    newspaper    literature  cast 
into  our  existence,  their  two  Sunday  sermons  were  the  great 
intellectual  stimulus  which   kept  their  minds  bright,  and  they 
were  listened  to  v.iih  an  intense  interest  of  which  the  scatteredl 
and  diversified    state   of  modern    society   gives   few   exampleaJ 
Tb^y  felt  the  compliment  of  being  talked  to  as  if  they  were  ctJ 
pable  of  understanding  the  very  highest  of  subjects,  and  they 
liked   rt.     Each  hard,  heroic  nature  flashed  like  a  flint  at  the  i 
grand  thought  of  a  fne  agency  with  which  not  even  their  Maker 
would  interfere.  ^/Their  God  himself  asked  to  reign  over  them, 
not   by   force,  but  by  th^  free,  voluntary  choice  of  their  own 
hearts.      '^Choose  you   this  day   whom   ye  will  serve.     If  the 
I/ord  It  God,  serve  him,  and  if  Baal  be  God,  serve  him,"  waf 
ft  grand  appeal,  fit  for  freemen.  I 

The  reasoning  on  moral  government,  on  the  history  of  man, 
—  the  theories  of  the  universe  past,  present,  and  to  come,— 
opened  to  these  men  a  grand  Miltomc  poem,  in  which  their  own 
otherwise  commonplace  lives  shone  with  a  solemn  splendoi. 
Without  churches  or  camedrals  or  pnysical  accessories  to  (|uicken 
their  poetic  n^iture^  their  li-t^)  were  redeemed  oqIj  by  tbit  poeiry  I 
•/  ideaij.  * 
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Cnlvinisn)  is  much  berated  in  oar  daji,  but  let  u>  h>ok  at  it 
political,  r'ocial,  ttnd  oiateriftlLitic  progreu  of  Calvinittic  coantrie^ 
atid  ask  if  the  world  !:>  yet  fur  enough  along  to  ditpen^e  jvith.il 
■Itojfiitltcr.  Looii  at  Spaia  at  this  hour,  and  look  back  at  Ne* 
Euglnnd  al  (lie  lime  of  whioh  I  write,  —  both  having  jasl  Sik 
ished  a  revolution,  liolh  feeling  their  way  along  the  path  of 
tional  indepen'icnre, -^Jand  compare  the  Spaniah  peaaitiitrj  viik 
the  yeomen  of  New  England,  such  aa  made  Dp  Mr.  Avery's 
gregation  ;  —  the  onu  Bet  made  by  reasoning,  active- minded  Cat 
nnism,  the  other  by  pictures,  slaiuea,  incense,  archilectore,  and 
all  the  flt'nrioienial  paraphernalia  of  ritualism. 

[f  Spain  had  liad  not  a  single  cathedral,  if  faer  Morilloe  hut 
been  all  sunk  in  tho  sea,  and  if  she  had  had,  for  a  hundred  yean 
past,  n  set  of  schoolmasters  and  ministers  working  together  as  I 
have  described  Mr.  Avery  and  Mr.  Rossiler  as  working,  wooU 
not  Spain  be  inlinitely  belter  off  for  Ibis  life  at  leaat,  wbetlM 
there  is  any  life  to  come  or  not  ?  This  ia  a  point  that  I  bomblf 
present  to  the  consideration  of  society. 

Harry  and  I  were  ofii-n  taken  by  Mr.  Aveiy  on  his  preadk- 
ing  tours  to  the  distant  farm  parishes.  There' was  m  b 
ichool-liousc  in  this  valley,  and  a  red  school-hoQW  in  tliaf 
another  on  the  hill,  and  so  on  for  miles  around,  and  Mr.  A.MTf 
kept  a  constant  stream  of  preaching  going  in  oDt  or  other  of 
•jKse  every  evening.  We  liked  these  expeditions  with  him,  l» 
cause  they  were  often  ezcuraiong  amid  the  wildest  and  most 
romanti<^  of  the  mountain  scenery,  and  we  liked  them  filrtlle^' 
more  becnuse  Mr.  Avery  was  a  man  that  made  himself,  for  lbs 
tinii;  Ix'ing,  companionable  to  every  creature  of  human  shapt 
that  WHS  with  him. 

With  lioyg  he  wiisaboy, — a  boy  in  the  vigor  of  hia  aaimal  m^ 
ht»  keen  delight  in  riding,  hunting,  fishing.  With  fiumera  ha 
was  a  furmi-r.  Broiighl  up  on  a  iann,  familiar  during  sll  Ut 
early  duys  wiih  its  wholesome  toils,  be  still  had  a  farmer'B  ej« 
and  n  fiiriner's  I'siiinnies,  and  the  working-people  felt  bim  boM 
of  Ihoir  bone,  and  flesh  of  their  flesh.  It  used  to  be  a  aajuf 
among  ihem,  iliui,  wlien  Mr.  Avery  hoed  more  than  una]  bt  U 
fotaio-lield,  the  Sunday  Fermon  was  sure  to  he  betttt. 
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Bat  the  best  sport  of  all  was  when  some  of  Mr.  ATerj*! 
preaching  tours  would  lead  up  the  coarse  of  a  fine  mountain  trout* 
brook  in  the  vicinity.  Then  sometimes  Mr.  Rossiter,  Mr.  Averj, 
Harry,  and  I  would  put  our  supper  in  our  pockets,  and  start  with 
the  sun  an  hour  or  two  high,  designing  to  bring  up  at  the  red 
•chool-house,  as  the  weekly  notice  phrased  it,  at  ^  early  candle- 
ligliting.'' 

A  person  who  should  accidentally  meet  Mr.  Avery  on  one  ol 
these  tours,  never  having  seen  him  before,  might  imagine  him  to 
be  a  man  who  had  never  thought  or  dreamed  of  anything  but 
catching  trout  all  his  days,  he  went  into  it  with  such  abandon. 
£ye,  vo'kh',  hand,  thought,  feeling,  all  were  concentrated  on  trout. 
He  seemed  to  have  the  quick  perception,  the  rapid  hand,  and 
the  noiseless  foot  of  an  Indian,  and  the  fish  came  to  his  hook  as 
if  drawn  there  by  magic  So  perfectly  absorbed  was  he  that 
wo  wouM  be  obliged  to  jog  his  memory,  and,  in  fact,  often  to 
drag  him  away  by  main  force,  when  the  hoar  for  the  evening 
lecture  arrived.  Then  our  spoils  would  be  hid  away  among 
the  bushes,  and  with  wet  feet  he  would  hurry  in;  but,  once 
in,  he  was  as  completely  absorbed  in  his  work  of  saving  sinnerf 
as  he  had  before  been  in  his  temporal  fi&hery.  lie  argaed, 
illustrated,  stated,  guarded,  answered  objections,  looking  the 
while  from  one  hanl,  keen,  shrewd  face  to  another,  to  see  if  he 
was  bt'ing  understood.  The  phase  of  Calvini«Mn  shown  in  myi 
grandmother's  blue  book  had  naturally  enough  sowed  through 
the  miruls  of  u  thou<;;htful  community  hosts  of  doubts  and  quoriea 
X  great  part  of  Mr.  Avery's  work  was  to  remove  theae  doubtf 
by  ^^I)htituting  more  rational  statements.  It  was  easential  that 
he  should  feel  that  he  had  made  a  hit  somewhere,  said  some- 
thing that  answered  a  purpose  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers^  and 
liel))t'd  them  at  least  a  step  or  two  on  their  way.  ^ 

Atter  services  were  over,  I  think  of  him  and  Mr.  Bossitei 
ch?(;rily  arguing  with  and  contradicting  each  other  a  little  beyond 
us  ill  the  road,  while  Harry  and  1  compared  our  own  notes  be- 
hind. Arrived  at  the  parsonage,  there  would  be  Tina  and  Ks- 
thor  coming  along  the  str'^t  to  meet  us.  Tina  full  of  carelesS| 
•pen,  gay  enthusiasm,  Ebther  with  a  shy  and  wistful  wekyiia» 
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ihat  Bud  fu  less,  ind  perhaps  meant  more.  Ttan  oar 
were  diiiplayed  itrid  exulted  over ;  the  supper-lab le  m»  laH 
aud  Mr.  Avery,  Mr.  Ro^iler,  and  we  boys  applied  ourselvea  U 
dressing  oor  fish ;  and  then  Mr.  Avery,  dirJuning  Diaab,  and, 
in  fact,  all  female  Hupervisitm,  presided  himself  over  the  f^jisg* 
pan,  and  brought  our  woodland  caplives  on  the  table  in  a  stata 
worthy  of  a  trout  brook.  It  should  have  comfbrted  the  ttrj 
Kxil  of  a  trout  token  in  our  snares  to  think  how  much  was  madi 
of  him,  and  how  perfitcll^  Mr.  Avery  respected  his  dignitj,  wni 
did  him  justice  iu  his  cookery. 

We  two  boj's  were  in  fnct  domesticated  as  sons  in  the  &milf 
Although  our  bonrd Rig- place  was  with  the  master,  we  were  at 
moijt  as  much  with  the  minister  as  if  we  had  been  of  his  tmait 
hold.  We  worked  in  his  giinlen,  we  came  over  and  sat  mtk 
Ei^ther  and  Tina.  Our  windows  faced  their  windows,  ao  thai  h 
study  hours  we  could  call  to  one  another  backward  and  GawuL 
and  tell  where  the  lesson  began,  and  what  tha  root  of  the  rah 
waB,  or  tiny  other  nic^suge  that  came  into  our  beads.  Sooifr 
times,  of  a  slilt  summer  morning,  while  we  were  gravely  diggiig 
at  our  le^on.i,  we  would  hear  Esther  in  tones  of  expostnlatita 
at  some  madcap  impulse  of  Tina,  and,  looking  across,  would  M 
her  bursting  out  in  ^ome  freak  of  droll  pantomimic  performaDce, 
and  then  an  immediitce  whirlwind  of  gayety  would  seize  ns  all 
We  would  drop  our  dictionaries  and  grammars,  rush  togetbei^ 
and  have  a  general  outbreak  of  jollity. 

Ill  general,  Tina  wa^  a  most  prai>eworthy  and  zealous  stndeoli 
and  iheae  wild,  sudden  whii^ks  of  gamely  seemed  only  the  mf  pii 
valves  by  which  her  t^uppressed  spirits  vented  themselves;  bat, 
when  they  came,  they  were  perfectly  irresistible.  She  devoted 
lereeir  to  Esther  with  thai  {sympathetic  adaptation  which  Bvenri 
U>  give  her  power  over  every  nature.  She  waa  inlerettted  in  iM 
bou jeknepiiig.  in  nil  its  departmenle,  im  if  it  had  been  her  owi 
glory  and  piidc ;  and  Tina  was  one  that  took  glory  and  piide  ii 
everything  of  her  friends,  as  if  it  had  been  her  own.  Estbs 
had  been  lefi  by  the  ilciith  of  her  mother  only  the  year  'befiin  i 
.be  misiress  of  llic  parsonage.  The  great  unspoken  somv^  j 
ihi*  lo'.'  lay  1ik>'  a  daik  chasm  between  her  and  *'"  '■ll"Ti  liH  ] 
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itriving  to  hide^om  the  other  its  depth  and  coldness  by  a  bri3'6 
theerfuln&^s. 

Esther,  strong  as  was  her  intellectual  life,  had  that  intense 
lense  of  the  worth  of  a  well-ordered  household^  and  of  the  digni^ 
Df  house-economies,  which  is  characteristic  of  New  England  w<v 
men.  Her  conscientiousness  pervaded  every  nook  and  comer 
uf  her  domestic  duties  with  a  beautiful  perfection ;  nor  did  she 
ever  feel  tempted  to  think  that  her  fine  mental  powers  were  m 
reason  why  these  homely  details  should  be  considered  a  slavery. 
Household  cares  are  a  drudgery  only  when  unpervaded  by  sen- 
timenu  When  they  are  an  offering  of  love,  a  ministry  of  care 
and  devotion  to  the  beloved,  every  detail  has  its  interest. 

There  were  certain  grand  festivals  of  a  minister's  family  which 
fill  a  housekeeper's  heart  and  hands,  and  in  which  all  of  us  made 
common  interest  with  her.  The  Association  was  a  reuqion  when 
mil  the  ministers  of  the  county  met  together  and  spent  a  social 
day  with  the  minister,  dining  together,  and  passing  their  time  in 
brotherly  converse,  such  as  reading  essays,  comparing  sermons, 
taking  counsel  with  each  other  in  all  the  varied  ups  and  downs 
of  ihtMT  pastoral  life.  '/The  Consociation  was  another  meeting  of 
the  clergy,  but  embracing  also  with  each  minister  a  lay  delegate,  V 
and  thus  uniting,  not  only  the  ministry,  but  the  laymen  of  the 
eounty,  in  a  general  fraternal  religious  conference. 

The  ilrst  Association  that  Esther  had  to  manage  quite  alone  as 
i4>le  mistress  of  the  parsonage  occurred  while  we  were  with  her. 
Like  mo>t  >ok'mn  festivals  of  New  England,  these  seasons  were 
announced  under  the  domestic  roof  by  great  preparatory  pound- 
ings and  choppings,  by  manufacture,  on  a  large  scale,  of  cakes, 
/)ie>,  and  provisions  for  the  outer  man  ;  and  at  this  time  Harry, 
Tina,  and  I  devoted  all  our  energies,  and  made  ourselves  every- 
where MTviceable.  We  ran  to  the  store  on  errands,  we  chopped 
miiice  for  pies  with  a  most  virtuous  pertinacity,  we  cut  citron 
i&nd  stoned  raisins,  we  helped  put  up  curtains  and  set  up  bed- 
•tea'ls.  We  were  all  of  us  as  resolve*!  as  Esther  that  the  house* 
keeping  of  the  little  parsonage  should  be  found  without  speck  Off 
law,  and  should  reflect  glory  upon  her  youthful  sovereignty. 

Some  power  or  other  gilded  aci  glorified  these  happy  days,  — « 
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for  liniipj  enough  lli<}-  were.     What  wu  It  that  d 

lliin;;  thai  we  lour  did  to<>:i.'tlier  >«  hiirraonioui  and  M 

■■  FririitUlii)).  ciiilf  Iricnilship,"  fang  Tina,  with   ^ver   toogoa 

"  Such  a  perfect  Inend^liip,"  blie  remarked,  "  wax  iMvwr  koowi 

exc<.-pt  just  ii.  -^ur  particular  case";  it  exceeded  all  ths  cl» 

BJcul  i'(NX>rdB,  all  .AC  aniials,  ancient  aad  modern. 

But  what  instinct  or  alTinitf  in  rrieodship  made  it  a  fad 
that  wlieo  we  four  uit  at  table  together,  with  our  learaoa  beToR 
us,  llaiTy  somi'how  waa  alwaj'i  found  on  Esther's  sidi 
to  uotieu  it  beciiuse  his  golden-brown  mat  of  curls 
a  conlia~t  to  the  smooth,  shining  tilack  latin  bvids  of 
ihf}'  bent  together  over  iht  dictionarj',  an<l  looked  np  innocmitlj 
into  each  otbtT's  eyed,  tulking  of  verbal  and  adjectiTM  and  tanU' 
nations,  inoiK^mlj'  conjiig^ttin;;  "anin,  ainare"  to  each  otha 
Waa  it  Iriendsliip  that  made  Esther's  dark,  clear  eyes,  iiutinet 
ivel)'  liioV  towards  H.irrj'  for  his  opiuion,  when  ire  were  raadioj 
uur  compositions  to  one  another?  Was  it  friendship,  that  stanj 
brightness  tliat  bt>pin  to  come  in  Harry's  ejea,  and  made  tb^ 
wetn  darker  and  bluur  and  deeper,  with  a  aort  of  nyaterioM 
meaning,  when  he  loiiked  at  Esther?  Wat  it  friendahip  thM 
seemed  to  make  him  fet^l  taller,  atronger,  more  manlj,  wbw 
be  thought  of  her,  and  that  always  placed  him  at  her  baad 
wlien  there  was  some  household  task  that  required  a  manlj  bei|b 
or  li:indiness  ?  It  was  Harry  and  Esther  together  who  put  ap  thi 
white  curtains  all  through  the  parsonage  that  spring,  that  madt 
it  ltK)k  so  trim  and  comely  for  the  ministers'  meeting.  l«ft 
year,  Esther  said,  innocently,  she  had  no  one  to  help  lier,  and 
the  work  tired  her  so.  How  happy,  how  bn^,  how  brigbl 
they  wt-re  ns  they  measured  and  altered,  and  Uany,  in 
boundle-s  complacency,  went  up  and  down  at  her  ordeni  and 
citaiiged  and  altered  and  arranged,  till  her  fastidiotia  eye  «■ 
lalisdeil.  and  L-Tery  fold  hung  aright!  It  wa*  Ilarrj  who  look 
ilown  and  cleansed  the  family  portraits,  and  hung  them  afUB. 
ILiI  iNilinci-d  itiem  so  nicely  ;  it  was  Harry  who  papered  ovei 
•  raini  wlxre  the  walU  had  been  dii^lignred  bj  an  accideal 
uiJ  it  wa'  Ksihir  by  him  who  cut  the  paper  and  irimBd 
the  liordfriiig  and  executed  all  her  little 
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^  ind  disposal  bj  his  obedient  bands.     And  Tina  and  I  at  thii 

*  fcime  gathered   green   bouf^ha  and   ground-pine   for   the   vasesi 
=  and  made  floral  decorations  without  end,  till  the  bare  little  par> 

•  irniage  looked  like  a  woodland  bower. 

1   have   pleasant   recollections  of  those   ministers'  meeting!. 
Calvioistic  doctrines,  in  their  dry,  abstract  form,  are,  I  confeM, 
rather  hard ;  but  Calvinistic  ministers,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe,  are  invariably  a  jolly  set  of  fellows. 
In  thc^se  early  days  the  ministry  had  not  yet  felt  the  need  of 
that  g<*.Lerous  decision  which  led  them  afterwards  to  forego  all       i.  \ 
dangerous   stimulants,  as   an   example  to  their  flock.      A  long 
green    wooden    case,   full   of  tobarco-pipes   and   a   quantity   oi 
papers  of  tobacco,  used  to  be  part  of  the  hospitable  stock  pre- 
pared  for   the   reception   of  ihe   brethren.     No  less  was  there 
a  quantity  of  spirituous  liquor  laid  in.     In  thnf^p  day  a  ita  didpec- 
sation  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  inevitable  duties  ikLhoBpitalitj. 
The  New  England  ministry  of  this  period  were   men  full  of 
interest.      Each   one   was   the  intellectual  centre  of  hia  own  ]  y 
district,  and  supplied  around   him   the  stimulus  which  ia  now  '  ^  \ 
^Drought  to   bear   through   a   thousand   other  sources.     It  was 
minister  who  overlooked  the  9chool»  who  put  parents  upon 
[he  idea  of  giving  their  sons  liberal  educations.      In  poor  dia- 
iricts  the  minister  often  practised  medicine,  and  drew  wills  and 
deeds,  thus  supplying  the  place  of  both  lawyer  and  doctor.   Apart  (  ^v^ 
from  their  doctrinal  theology,  which  was  a  constant  source  oi  \    ^^ 
intellectual  activity  to  them,  their  secluded  life  led  them  to  many 
forms  of  literary  labor. 

As  a  specimen  of  these,  it  is  recorded  of  the  Rer.  Ifr.  Taj* 
lor  of  Westtield,  that  he  took  such  delight  in  the  writing!  . 
of  Origen,  that,  being  unable  to  purchase  them,  he  copied  then 
in  four  quarto  volumes,  that  he  might  have  ihem  for  his  own 
st'jdy.  These  are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendanta. 
Other  instances  of  literary  perseverance  and  devotion,  equally 
fiurious  might  l>e  cited.  — n 

The  lives  that  these  men  led  were  simple  and  tranquiL     Al-^^ 
DOst  all  of  them  were  practical  iarm**rs,  preserving  about  them 
tie  fresh  sympathies  and  interests  of  tne  soil,  and  laboring  eooagh 
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triih  their  hands  to  keep  their  mD.<clef>  in  gnod  ordtir,  and  pfvml 
iiiili^giion.  Mingling  wry  little  with  the  world,  each  omjlIUI 
uf  aiiiocraC  in  his  wity,  in  bis  own  di«trict,  and  with  an  JAtm  it 
■lability  nnd  [lerpctuity  in  his  office,  which,  in  these  daja,  dan 
■lot  belong  lo  tlie  position  of  a  miui^tl:^  anywherei  iheM  mM 
developed  many  origiiiHlities  and  pecnliaritiet  of  cfaaractWiJt 
which  the  Vmple  litaie  of  Bovielj  then  allowed  full  scope.  Tbej 
were  huMiori:<ls,  —  like  the  mo^y  old  apple-treca  which  each  of 
itieia  had  in  his  orchard,  bending  this  way  and  taming  thati  and 
throwing  out  iheir  linib«  with  quaint  twista  and  jerka,  jtt 
none  the  le:«!<  acceptable,  bo  long  as  the  fmit  thej  bora  wai 
sound  Mtiil  wholfitome. 

Wi-  tiEive  read  of  "  Handkerchief  iiooiy"  who  for  aqqie  JBHI 
persisted  in  always  nppeiiriug  among  men  wiib  hit  fhce  cSfHTfl 
with  a  handken'hi<-P,  —  an  iucident  wliich  IJawthonM. 
up  in  his  weird  manner  into  the  story  of  "  The 
Bhiek  Veil." 

Father  Mills,  of  Torringford,  was  a  gigantic  man  who  laed  It 
appear  in  the  pulpit  in  a  full-boitomed  while  horae-hair  wi^  Ob 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife,  he  laid  a^ide  bis  wig  for  a  jear,  aad 
ap[>eared  in  the  pulpit  with  his  bend  tied  up  in  a  black  band- 
kerchief,  representing  to  the  good  housewives  of  bis  pariah  tbi^ 
A*  lie  alniiys  dressed  in  black,  he  could  in  no  other  waj  tnuVj 
to  iiis  respi'Ct  for  his  deiir  wife's  memory ;  and  thia  tribute  wk 
aecepteit  by  his  parish  with  the  Bame  innocent  simplieity  witk 
whii'h  it  was  rendered. 

On  the  whole,  the  days  which  brought  all  the  brother  minulen 
»  lh4  piirsiiiiage  were  days  of  cnlivenment  to  all  us  Tomig  p<^ 
^le.  ^'Iii-y  seemed  to  have  such  a  hearty  joy  in  their  meetiagi 
ixvl  to  [b'liver  iheiiiselves  up  lo  mirth  and  good-fellowship  with 
such  II  Iree  unci  heariy  abundon.  and  the  jokes  and  Btoriei  wbjd 
Ihey  l>niu^'lit  with  lliein  were  chorused  by  such  roan  of  tnerri- 
tbiuk  a  minister.^'  meetiug  (he  most  joyov 

le  sny  this  jocund  mirthfulness  indtealed  i 

ilot-irines  ihey  taugliL     But  do  not  jou  U* 

lis  often  profess  ou''  belief  in  tfainga  which  it  wooU 
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^e  away  our  appetite  and  wither  our  Rtrength  to  realise,  bnl 
notwithstanding   which    we  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  joyously  r 
You  read  in  your  morning  paper  that  the  city  of  so-and-so  has 
been  half  submerged  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  afler  the  earth* 
quake  came  a  fhre  and  burnt  the  crushed  inhabitants  alive  in  th«         ^ 
ruins  of  their  dwellings.     Nay,  if  you  are  an  American,  you  maj     V         -* ' 
believe  some  such  catastrophe   to  have  happened  on  the  Erie       ^ 
Railroad  a  day  or  two  before,  and  that  men,  women,  and  children  i 
have  been  cooped  up  and  burnt,  in  lingering  agonies,  in  your  own  ' 
vicinity.     And  yet,  though  you  believe  these  things,  you  laugh  | 
and  talk  and  are  gay,  and  plan  for  a  party  in  the  evening  and  a 
ride  on  the  same  road  the  next  week.  v^ 

No i  man  was.  meccifully.  made  with  the  power. of  ignoring    /jfjr 
what  he  believes,     It  ia.all  that  makes .fixistp.np.f>  ia  a  life  like  j 
this  tolerable.     And  our  ministers,  conscious  of  doing  the  very 
best  they  can  to  keep  the  world  straight,  must  be  allowed  their 
Imugh  and  joke,  sin  and  Satan  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

There  was  only  one  brother,  in  the  whole  confraternity  that 
used  to  meet  at  Mr.  Avery's,  who  was  not  a  married  man ;  and 
he,  in  spite  of  all  the  snares  and  temptations  which  must  beset  a 
minister  who  guides  a  female  flock  of  parishioners,  had  come  to 
the  afternoon  of  life  in  the  state  of  bachelorhood.     But  O  the 
jokes  and  witticisms  which  always  set  the  room  in  a  roar  at  hia  ^•^^"'^n^ 
ex[)en8e !     It  was  a  subject  that  never  wearied  or  grew  old.     To    <^^**  ^4.*"* 
clap  Brother  Boardman  on  the  back  and  inquire  for  Mrs.  Board- 
Knan,  —  to  joke   him  about  some  suitable  widow,  or  bright-ejed 
^oung  Iamb  of  his  flock,  at  each  ministers'  meeting, — was  a  pro- 
/ocative  of  mirth  ever  fresh  and  ever  young.     But  the  undaunted 
lid   bachelor  wa^  always  a  match  for  these  attacks,  and  had  his 
•ejoinder  ready  to  fling  back  into  the  camp  of  the  married  men. 
fie    was   a   model   of  gallant   devotion   to   womanhood   in    the 
aosiractf  and  seenuMl  loath  to  give  up  to  one  what  was  meant 
for  womankind.     So,  the  last  that  I  ever  heard  of  him,  he  wat  . 
Ftill  unmarried,  —  a  mo>t  unheard-of  thing  for  a  New  England  1 
pardon. 

Mr,  Avery  wa^  a  leader  among  the  clergy  of  his  State     mi 
leaU  enthusiasm,   eloquence,  and   doctrinal  vigor,  added   tr    1 
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■padtj  for  forming  an  inde6nite  namber  of  pefaonal  frimiifc'nn 

Tide  him  a  »ort  of  chief  among  tbem. 
What  joyous  houre  they  spent  logetber  in  the  ins  and  tti 
outfl,  the  hi«hwajrs  and  by-ways  of  metaphysics  UtA  tbaalogfl 
Harry  and  Esther  and  Tina  and  I  teamed  them  mSL  W« 
knew  all  about  the  Arminians  and  Pela^cian*  and  ths  TaMcB 
and  the  Exercisers,  and  made  a  deal  of  fun  with  each  adw 
over  it  in  our  private  haurx.  We  knew  precisely  every  ahadl 
of  difference  between  iweedle-dum  and  Iweedle-dee  which  Ai 
d-fferent  me Ib physicians  hod  invented,  and  tossed  oar  kno«t> 
ed^e  joyously  back  and  forward  at  one  another  in  oar  gays 
hours  ju^t  as  tlie  old  ministers  dtd,  when  they  enioked  aat 
argaed  in  the  great  parsonage  dining-room.  Eveiylhing  li 
joyful  that  is  learned  by  two  young  men  in  company  with  tW 
young  women  with  whom  they  are  secretly  in  love.  Maihnmil 
ics,  metapliysics,  or  no  matter  what  of  dry  and  desolate,  bodi  ml 
blossoms  as  the  ro^e  under  such  circumstances. 

Did  yon  ever  go  out  in  the  ini<iy  gray  of  morning  dawn,  v^ 
the  stars  had  not  yet  shut  their  eyes,  and  Still  then  wasmf 
bands  lying  across  the  east?  And  then  have  yoa  walehad  ftlnl 
Ua  of  morning  glories,  with  all  the  budi  aaleep,  but  ica^f  >■<*'' 
hourto  waken?  The  first  kisa  of  ■unligbt  and  tha^  wiU  h»  ifM 
Fhal  was  juit  where  we  wei& 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

'aRe  rsvital  of  relioioh. 

"*  I  New  F«ngiaiid  boy  or  girl  comes  to  maturity  without  a  ftaD 
jodsfsvanding  of  Arhat  is  meant  bj  the  term  at  the  bead  of 
cnapter. 
teiin:ion  ^as,  perhaps^  Qcver  so  much  the  goveniing  Idea  in 

Commonwealth  befcrt.      Nowhere  has  there  been  a  people,     \ 
mass  of  whom  acted  more  uniformly  on  considerations  drawn 
1  the  unseen  and  future  hfe ;  yet  nowhere  a  people  who  paid 
ore  f'nrnest  attention  to  the  life  that  is  seen  and  tempotraU  w 

^he  New  England  colonies  ^ere,  in  the  first  instance,  the  out- 
•vth  of  a  religious  enthusiasm.  •  Right  alongside  of  them,  at 
same  period  of  time,  other  colonies  were  founded  from  a  re- 
>U8  enthusiasm  quite  as  intense  and  sincere.  The  Frencb 
nonary  settlers  in  Canada  had  a  grandeur  of  self-sacrilice,  an 
nsity  of  religious  devotion,  which  would  almost  throw  in  the 
le  that  of  the  Pil;;rim  Fathers;  ^d  the  sole  reason  why  one, 
of  colonists  proved  the  seed  of  a  great  nation,  and  the  other j 
ined  so  very  limitt^l  success,  is  the  difference  between  the 
^ions  tjiu<;lit  by  the  two. 

'he  on«*  was  the  religion  of  asceticism,  in  view  of  which  con- 
pt  of  the  b<Hly  and  of  material  good  was  taught  as  a  virtue, 

irs  teachers  were  m<'n  and  women  to  whom  marriage  and  its 
hly  relation-^  wtTe  forbidden.  ^The  other  was  the  spirit  of  the 

T«'>tanicut,  in  which  material  prosperity  is  always  spoken  of 
be  lawful  reviard  of  piety,  in  which  marriage  is  an  honor,  and 
umeruus  (M)s.erity  a  thing  to  be  desired.  Our  forefalhen 
e,  in  many  cs-ien'lal  respects,  Jews  in  their  thoughts  and  foo^ 

with  re;^:ii>j  to  this  life,  but  tney  superadded  to  thir  broMl 

siral  basis  the   intense  spirit uab<m  of  the  New  TestamBfH 

itr  C4ime  a  }>eculiur  rare  of  men,  uniting  the  .Utaiast  t9 

aed  of  the  material  and  the  spirituaL 
so 

■ 
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Dr.  E^iiklin  represents  ttut  outgrowth  of  the  Ncir 
mind  whicli  moTCd  in  tlie  material  alone,  and  acarceljr  ever  dmi 
to  ttiu-^puiiiiml.  Pr.-aident  Edwards  represents  the  mind  m 
risen  to  ihe  spiritual  aa  ecarcely  to  touch,  the  material.  Ptf 
ihtrse  two  logeilier,  and  jou  linve  the  average  New  Euglw4 
diameter, —  tliiit  land  in  which  every  Uni  of  social 
lift!  has  liud  its  origin,  —  that  land  whose  bills  and  ralleja  an  on* 
blaze  and  buzc  of  material  and  manufarturing  production. 

A  jt' viva  I  ol"  religion  in  New  England  meant  a  time  when 
di.>Rp  spirituiil  undercurrent  of  thought  and  emotion  with  regari 
Ic  the  future  life,  whivh  was  alwnya  flowing  qaietif  tmder  in 
intense  ni:iteriul  industries,  exhaled  and  steamed  up  into  aa  at 
musplieie  which  pervaded  all  things,  and  made  itself  for  a 
weeks  the  only  lljouglit  of  every  person  in  some  town  or  viUi|l 
or  city.  ',it  was  the  always-existing  spiritual  becoming  viobli 
and  tangible. 

Such  ]ii>rioda  would  come  in  the  labors  of  ministen  like 
Avery.  Wlun  a  man  of  powerful  mind  and  shrewd  tact  and  | 
natunil  rloiiueucc  lives  among  n  people  already  thoughtfully  }» 
disposed,  fbr  no  oilier  purpa^e  than  lo  Mir  them  up  to  the  enre  af 
their  souU.'fjjt  is  evident  tbat  there  will  come  times  whan  tbe_i» 
lults  of  nil  his  i-are  and  seeking,  hi$  publio  miaLttrHtinnj,  hi«  jn- 
Tate  conviTsnliuns  with  individuals,  will  come  out  in  some  maiW 
social  form  ;  und  sucli  a  period  in  New  England  ia  called  a  nrinl 
of  religion. 

Ttiei'c  wi-re  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  auttmia  of  the  U 
year  thiit  we  spent  in  Clondlan'l,  in  which  there  was  pervadiif 
the  town  a  fon  of  t^ulxlued  hush  of  emotions,^*  quiet  aenaaof 
sometliin;;  like  a  spiritual  pre.^ence  brooding  through  the  mU 
aniumn  air.  This  wa^^  accompanied  by  a  general  inclinatioo  ■ 
atti'nd  nli;;iiius  ^t-rvii-es,  and  to  converse  on  religions  subjedfc 
It  pTvadi'd  tlip  school ;  it  was  to  be  beard  at  the  Store.  Evoj 
kinii  <■>>  imiivi.iiiiil  tulki.-il  on  iind  about  religion  in  hia  own  diw- 
icierisiic  way,  atid  in  i>  small  mountain  town  like  ClondlaBJ 
iverylKxiv's  iljaracieiisiic  wiiy  is  known  to  every  one  else. 

Ezekiel  STuiiiriii.  tin-  aihcisi  of  the  parish,  hannted  tiw  HM 
vbere  the  farui  -v  tii^d  uji  their  wagooa  whan  iitoj  braight  Alb 
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poduce,  aiid  belJ,  after  hU  wa^,  excited  theolo^cal  argumenU 
vitli  Deacon  Pliinua-s  Simons,  who  kept  the  ilore,  —  argumentt) 
to  which  the  acntlurnj  boys  sometimes  listened,  and  of  which  tbe^ 
brought  A^^louDiling  reports  to  the  school-room. 

Tina,  who  waa  so  inlenaely  sj'mpatbehc  with  all  social  indii- 
BDce.''  that  she  scarcely  seumed  to  have  an  iadiTidualit;  of  twr  ' 
•wn,  was  now  glowing  liko  a  luminous  cloud  with  religioui 
■eal. 

"  I  couUl  convert  that  man,"  she  said ;  "  I  know  I  oould  1  1 
frondi'r  Mr.  Avery  hasn't  converted  htm  long  ago!" 

At  thi:<  timi^,  Mr.  Avery,  who  had  always  kept  a  watcbfbl  eje 
spon  us,  liud  a  special  converaalion  with  Harry  and  myralf,  the 
iibjecl  ol'  which  wns  lo  place  us  right  in  our  great  foundation  rela 
dona.     Air.  Avery  stood  upon  the  basis  that  most  good  Net*  £iig-\ 
land  men,  .'ince  Jumitlian  Edward;,  have  adopted,  and  regarded  all        r\^ 
joua-^  people,  as  a  matter  of  course,  out  of  the  fold  of  the  Church,  ]  \  CU^ 
Mod   devoid  of  anything  truly  acceptable  to  God,  until  they  had  l  ' 
passed  through  a  mental  process  designated,  in  well-knowD  Ian 
guage,  aa  conviction  and  conversioo.  •''' 

lie  bcgHH  10  address  Harry,  therefore,  upon  this  Buppoaition 
I  well  roraenibcr  ibe  conversation. 

**  Sly  sou,"  lie  said,  "  ia  it  not  time  for  you  to  think  seiiouslj 
5f  giving  your  lieari  to  God?" 

"  I  liiivu  given  my  heart  to  God,"  replied  H&rry,  calmly. 

**  Iiiileed  '. "  said  Mr.  Avery,  with  aurprias ;  "  whon  did  that 
take  place?  " 

**  I  buve  always  dooe  it 

Mr.  Avery  luukcd  at  bim  with  a  gentle  aurprlte. 

*•  Do  you  mcau  to  say,  my  son,  that  you  have  alwaji  lored 
G««l?" 

"  Yes  t'ir,"  said  Harry,  quietly. 

Mr.  Avery  fill  entirely  incredulous,  and  euppoeed  that  tUt 
nu-c  he  one  of  ihosc  >pe('ious  forms  of  natural  piety  (pokea  of 
lt'[jr>-c!;iiin^ly  by  Junatlian  Edwards,  who  relates  in  his  own! 
vi-nioirs  Biniiliir  ixerci-rs  of  i-imy  devotion  as  the  men  fmita 
jf  th>.-  uiigriilit;<]  nuiiiia!  heiirt.  Itlr.  Avery,  lher«fore,  proceeded 
Ki  put  niatjy  theological  (juesiions  'o  Harry  on  the  natan  of  ■■ 
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and  hoIiDKiiii,  OS  llie  difference  between  manlj,  nUoTm) 

and  emotioDs,  and  those  excited  hy  the  BUpeniaioral  i 

of  a  divine  power  on  the  soul,  —  the  good  man  bt-gging  himN 

remember  the  danger  of  self-deception,  saying  that  nothing  wa 

more  common  ih&n  for  joui.g  people  to  mistake  the 

movements  of  mere  natural  emotions  for  real  religion. 

I  observed  thnt  Harry,  after  a  few  moments,  became  violwl^ 
agitated.  Two  large  blue  veins  upon  his  forehead  awellad  oat,  la 
eyes  had  thai  peculiar  flash  and  Are  that  they  had  at  rare 
vals,  when  some  thought  penetrated  through  llu  usual 
quietude  of  his  nurface  life  to  its  deepest  internal  receaaea.  fi« 
rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  finally  spoke  in  ■ 
thick,  busky  voice,  as  one  who  pants  with  emotioD.  He 
of  the  mo't  reserved  human  beings  I  have  ever  knjwv.  nm 
was  a  region  of  emotion  deep  wllhto  him,  which  it  was 
like  death  to  him  to  expre».  There  is  aonMthiBg  piteoqa  jil 
even  fearful  in  the  coDvuUions  by  which  ancii  aatnrei 
what  is  nearest  to  their  hearts. 

"Mr.  Avery,"  he  eaid,  "I  have  heard  yoor  preaching  ew 
ifnce  I  have  been  here,  and  thought  of  it  alL  At 
jood,  because  it  has  made  me  think  deeply. 'Ill  ia  lif^^iti 
proper  that  our  minds  slionld  be  forced  to  think  on  all 
jecis ;  but  I  have  not  thought,  and  cannot  think,  exactly  lik«  yM^ 
^or  exactly  like  any  one  that  I  know  of.  1  mgat  tnake^ng^gy 
opinions  for  myself.  I  suppose  I  am  peculiar,  but  I  have  ben 
brought  up  peculiarly.  My  lot  in  life  has  been  Teij  diARol 
'ram  that  of  ordinary  boys.  The  first  ten  yemrs  of  my  Hh,  ti 
-riiat  I  can  rememlKr  is  the  constant  fear  and  pain  and  diitm 
and  mortiGcation  and  wnnt  through  whicb  my  mothei  And  I 
passed  tog<-lher,  —  she  a  stranger  in  this  strange  land,  —  her  h» 
band  and  my  father  worse  than  nothing  to  as,  oftentimaa 
grcale.'^t  terror.  We  sboiiM  both  of  us  have  died,  if  it  had 
been  for  one  thing:  she  believed  that  her  Savioar  loved^hc^sd 
lored  ns  all.  She  told  me  that  these  sorrowa  were  from  him.' 
QmI  he  permitted  them  becuu^e  he  loved  ns,  —  that  they  wmU 
ht  good  in  the  end.  She  died  at  Inst  alone  and  ntteriy 
•7  everybody  but  lier  Saviour,  and  yet  herdeath  was  binsed 
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MW  1^  in  her  eyes,  ani  she  left  it  as  her  last  bwsm^  to  ne, 
frhsiever  happeaed  to  me,  nmw  Io  douU  Goit  tovt,  —  in  all  m^ 
life  lo  trust  bim,  lo  seek  his  counsel  in  all  thiags,  and  to  believe 
that  nil  ihiil  happened  lo  roe  was  ordered  bj  biro.     This  was  and        ^ 
IS  my  religion  ;   and,  after  all  that  I  have  heard,  I  can  have  do  V 

other.  I  do  love  God  because  he  is  good,  and  becauss  be  hm  jQ^ 
been  good  to  me.  I  believe  that  Jeans  Christ  la  God.  and  I  wm»  ^l 
■hip  Go<t  nlwnys  through  him,  and  I  leave  everTtbing  for  mjsel^ 
for  life  and  d<-aih  are  in  his  hands.  I  know  that  1  am  not  verj 
food.  I  know,  aa  you  say,  I  am  liable  to  make  mistakes,  am)  to 
deceive  my-elf  in  a  thousand  wayg ;  bat  B»  knows  all  things, 
and  he  can  and  will  leach  me ;  he  will  not  let  roe  lose  mj-self,  I 
feel  sure." 

"  My  son,"  said  Mr.  Avery,  "  you  are  blessed.  I  thank  God 
with  all  my  heart  for  you.      Go  on,  and  God  be  with  you  1"  I 

Ii  ill  lo  be  seen  that  Mr.  Avery  was  a  man  who  always  cmv      I 
reeled  theory  by  common  sense.     When  he  perceived  that  a  ' 

child  could  be  trained  up  a  Chri-Mian,  and  grow  into  the  love        \* 
of  a  lli'avt'niy  Father  as  he  grows   into  the   love  of  an  earthly 
one.  by  a  daily  and  hourly  experience  of  goodness,  be  yielded 
lo  the  percepiions  of  hi.-i  mind  in  that  pHrticular  cmAe. 

Of  course  our  liiile  circle  of  four  had,  at  this  time,  deep  com- 
munings. Tina  wa^  buoyant  and  joyous,  full  of  poetic  images, 
deligliit'd  with  the  news  of  every  conversion,  and  taking  such  an 
interest  in  iMr.  Avery's  preaching  that  she  several  times  sng- 
gesied  to  him  nipiral  subjects  for  sermons.  She  walked  up  to 
Eiekiel  Scniiiion'H,  one  arierDOon,  for  no  other  object  than  to  con- 
>crt  him  frnin  hi^  atheism,  and  Gucceeded  so  far  as  to  exact  a 
promise  from  him  thtU  be  would  attend  all  Mr.  Avery's  meetingai, 
fur  a  forlni;:lit.  Ezekiel  was  one  of  the  convaia  of  that  re^U 
vival,  and  Uurry  and  I,  of  course,  ascribed  it  largely  to  Tinn^ 
in  flu '7  nee. 

A  rouph  old  Nf'w  En,;1nnd  farmer,  living  on  the  windy  side  of 
a  high  hi'I,  siilnisiinj;  largely  on  x)dfish  and  hard  eider,  does  not 
tften  win  [he  flattering  attention  of  any  little  specimen  of  hn- 
iianUy  Ike  Tina;  and  therefore  it  wan  not  to  be  wandered  ti 
■wi  lie  result)  of  her  caiasiooaiy  >eu  appeared  to  bia  aiiMt  som^ 
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thing  likv  that  tecordcd  in  the  74ew  TeAtaiDFat,  wbflr«  **aB  aagu 
went  dojin  at  n  certain  aeason  and  troubluJ  the  irsiera." 

But,  while  Tina  wa.i  tlius  buiiyant  and  joyoiii,  Esther  tonHl 
to  Rink  into  the  very  deptlia  of  despondency.  Hen,  m  I  lli>t 
ilready  intimated,  was  one  at'  those  delicate  and  aensitiTe  URtvrM 
on  which  tht;  moral  excitemenUof  New  England  acted  all  ibewlult 
with  too  much  power.  The  nork  and  care  of  a  raithful  pa«tor  an 
Blwttys  com|ilicmed  by  t lie  fact  that  those  truths,  and. modet  c( 
presenting  truths,  which  are  only  just  sufficient  to  aronoe  the  •!• 
teniton  of  certain  claases  of  bearers,  and  to  prevent  their  sinltiqi 
into  apathetic  materialism,  arc  altogether  too  stimnlating  and 
exciting  for  others  of  a  more  delicate  structure. 

tfEsilier  Avery  was  one  of  those  persons  for  whom  (he  peealiv 
theory  of  religiouii  training  which  prevailed  in  New  England 
at  this  ppriod,  however  invigorating  to  the  intaltect  of  tbi 
ma.^Ki;i<,  might  be  considered  as  a  personal  misfortune.  Had  iba 
been  Hlucnti^ik  in  the  tender  and  paternal  manner  recommendad 
by  the  Cambridge  platform,  and  practised  among  the  eaciicf 
'^■'ritjins,  recognized  from  infancy  a^  a  member  of  Chriatii 
Church,  and  in  tender  covenant  relations  with  faim,  her  whok 
iieing  would  have  responded  to  such  an  appeal ;  her  atatngatf 
leading  faculties  would  have  engaged  her  to  fulfil,  ia  the  mat 
perfect  manner,  the  encred  duties  growing  out  of  that  relation 
and  her  course  into  the  full  communion  of  the  Cbarch  would  hava 
been  gentle  and  insensible  as  a  flowing  river. 

'■'Tis  a  tyranny,"  snys  old  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  "to  inpoif 
upon  every  man  a  record  of  the  precise  time  and  waj  of  tbv 
eunver-iun  to  God.  Few  that  have  been  restnuned  bj  a  religiHH 
education  can  give  sucii  an  one." 

E-thc'i',  liuncver,  had  been  trained  to  expect  a  "^rVfnl  sad 
ileuldt'd  period  of  conversion,  —  a  change  that  could  be  described 
In  the  KHtDi!  linguage  in  which  Paul  described  tha  conversion  of 
the  hi'!iihi-n  at  diA^^oIuio  Corinth  and  E plies U5.h/ She  waa  UM 
ts  early  as  fhc  wai  cnpiitilu  of  undcrsianding  language,  that  ilw 
WAf  by  tiaiure  in  a  ^lale  of  alienation  from  God,  in  which  traj 
thought  uf  her  heart  anil  action  of  her  life  wa>  evil,  and  Bfi 
•olj-  i  and  continually  that  she  waa  entirely  deititite  of  1 
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Bod  exposed  momentlj  to  the  wrath  of  God ;  and  that  it  was  her 
immediate  duty  to  escape  from  this  state  bj  an  act  of  penitence 
for  sin  and  supreme  love  to  God. 

The  efibrt  to  bring  about  in  her  heart  that  state  of  enio^on 
was  during  all  her  youth  a  failure.  She  was  by  constitution  del- 
icately, intensely  self-analytic,  and  her  analysis  was  guided  by 
the  most  exacting  moral  ideality.  Every  hopeful  emotion  of  her 
higher  nature,  as  it  rose,  was  dissolved  in  this  keen  analysis,  ai  ^ 
diamond  and  pearls  disappeared  in  the  smelting  furnaces  of  the 
old  alchemists.  We  all  know  that  aelf-scruliny  ia  the  death  of  ' 
emotion*  and  that  the  analytic,,  self-inspective  habit  is  its  sure 
preventive.  Had  Esther  applied  to  her  feelinga  for  her  own 
beloved  father  the  same  tests  by  which  she  tried  every  rising 
emotion  of  love  to  the  Divine  Being,  the  result  would  have 
been   precisely  the  same. 

Esther  was  now  nineteen  years  of  age ;  she  was  the  idol  of 
her  father's  heart ;  she  was  the  staff  and  stay  of  her  family ; 
she  was  in  all  tiie  duties  of  life,  inspired  by  a  most  faultless 
conscientiousness.  Her  love  of  the  absolute  right  was  almost 
painful  in  its  excess  of  minuteness,  and  yet,  in  her  own  view,  in 
the  view  of  the  Church,  in  the  view  even  of  her  admiring  and 
loying  father,  slie  was  no  Christian.  Perfectly  faultless  in  every  ^* 
relation  so  far  as  human  beings  could  observe,  reverent  to  God,  i 
submissive  to  his  will,  careful  in  all  outward  religious  obsei^ 
▼mnoes,  yet  wanting  in  a  certain  emotional  experience,  shal|v/ 
judged  herself  to  be,  and  was  judged  to  be  by  the  theology 
which  her  fathtT  taught,  utterly  devoid  of  virtue  or  moral  excel- 
lence of  any  kind  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  theology  of  the 
times  also  taught  her  that  the  act  of  grace  which  should  put  an 
end  to  this  state,  and  place  her  in  the  relation  of  a  forgiven  child 
with  her  Heavenly  Father,  was  a  voluntary  one,  momently  in  her 
power,  and  that  nothing  but  her  own  persistent  refusal  prevented  y 
her  perfbnning  it ;  yet  taught  at  the  same  time  that,  so  desperate 
#ras  the  obstniaey  of  the  human  heart,  no  child  of  Adam  ever 
would,  or  ever  could,  perform  if  without  a  special  interp<^  ^,- 
ntion  of  God,  —  an  interpr»sition  which  might  or  might  not 
•uoe.    Thus  all  «be  responsibility  and  "iie  guilt  rested  vpoo  bar 
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Now,  wht.'D  A  luture  inteaseljr  consdeotioni  is  amstaaOj  tf 
presNi-d  by  a  senile  of  nnpeifomied  dut;,  that  niMe  beooom  i 
^  gnawing  worm  nC  the  very  root  of  life.  Ealher  h&d  in  vata 
^striven  to  bring  herself  into  the  required  otatc  of  emotim 
Often  for  weeks  ai^d  inon[h<<  she  offered  dailj,  and  man^r  tinM 
a  day,  prayers  which  broufiht  no  brightness  and  no  relict  nl 
read  conscientiously  that  Bible,  all  whoie  tender  words  anA  eOK 
forting  promtscH  were  like  the  distant  vision  of  Eden  to  the  lUlM 
exiles  guarded  by  a  fliiming  «nord  which  turned  aveTj  waf. 
Mute  and  mournful  abe  looked  into  the  paradise  of  peace  p(» 
Re.'i<ed  by  tilt:  fnvored  ones  whom  God  had  chosen  to  help  thrangk 
the  mysteriouj  pnssage,  and  asked  herself,  would  that  hel^i| 
hand  ever  open  the  ^ite  to  her  ? 

Kr^tlier  bad  passed  through  two  or  three  periods  of  rarival  rf 
religion,  and  seeu  others  far  less  consistent  pthered  mlo  Iks 
folil  of  the  Church,  while  she  only  sunk  at  each  period  into  ft  rtals 
of  hopeless  glootn  and  despondent^  which  threaleoed  her  hnallh 
Latterly,  her  mind,  wounded  and  bruised,  had  began  la  tiua  la 
bitter  reataions.  From  ^uch  experiences  as  hers  come  floods  if 
distracting  intellociuftl  questions.  ,  Scepticism  and  doubt  an  Ai 
direct  children  of  unhnppinesa.  'flf  she  had  been,  ■■  her  sla^ 
arda  staled,  born  "  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  myosili 
to  ull  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,"  was  not  this  en  efr 
cuse  for  ^in?  Was  it  her  fault  that  she  was  born  eo?  and,  it 
her  Cn'ator  had  brought  her  into  being  in  this  state,  was  it  not 
an  act  of  slmjile  justice  to  restore  her  mind  to  a  normal  ea^ 
dilion  ? 

When  she  addressed  these  questions  to  her  father,  he  wai 
alarmed,  and  warned  her  against  speculation.  Hr.  Aveij  did 
not  consider  that  the  Aitsembiy's  catechism  and  the  Ounbrid|i 
>l!iifi>rui  and  a  great  part  of  hia  own  preaching  were,  after  >IL 
.nit  human  speculation.  —  the  uninspired  tn^miMS  of  uea  ftm 
tkv  llible,  and  not  the  Bible  itself, — and  that  minds  once  set  gouw 
in  this  direction  often  cannot  help  a  third  question  after  a  mccimL 
Buy  more  Cli.^n  they  can  help  breathing ;  and  that  third  queitiaG 
nay  be  one  for  which  ueitter  God  nor  nature  has  an  answet 
Svcb  ■nquirioii  as  Esther's  never  arose  from  leadin;^  the  pamkln 
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is(,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:   they  are  tlie  legitimata  I// 
3  of  mere  human  attempts  at  systematic  theology.  |/  v 

to  deliver  a  soul  that  has  come  from  excessive  hanis»- 
introspection.s  self-analysis,  into  that  morhid  state  of  half- 
d  despondency,  was  a  problem  over  which  Mr,  Averj 

in  vain.  His  cheerful  hopefulness,  his  sympathetio 
,  had  drawn  many  others  through  darkness  into  light, 
tied  them  in  cheerful  hope.  B  ;t  with  his  own  daughter 
no  power,  —  his  heart  trembled,  —  his  hand  was  weak  aa 
'geon*s  who  cannot  operate  when  it  is  the  life  of  his  best 
[  that  lies  under  his  hands. 

er*s  deliverance  came  through  that  greatest  and  hi^est  vi 
natural  sacraments  and  means  of  grace,  —  LovB. 
mcient  gem  has  upon  it  a  figure  of  a  Psyche  sitting  with 
wings  and  blindfolded  and  weeping,  whose  bonds  are 
undercd  by  Love.  It  is  an  emblem  of  what  often  oociut 
an\s  life. 

IS  .sometimes  been  thrown  out  as  a  sneer  on  periods  o^ 
IS  excitement,  that  they  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  man  and 

towards  each  other  into  earthly  attachments;  hot  the 
hould  wither  as  something  satanic   before  the  purity  of 

it  comes  to  noble  natures.  The  man  who  has  learned 
L  meanly  of  ihat^  to  associate  it  with  vulgar  thoughts  and 
ires,  —  the  man  who  has  not  been  lifled  by  love  to  aspire 
nworldly  excellence,  to  sigh  for  unworldly  purity,  to  rer- 
unworldly  good,  —  has  lost  his  one  great  chance  of  regen- 
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y  and  Esther  had  moved  side  by  side  for  months,  drawm 
0  each  other,  —  showing  each  other  their  compositioiiai 
g  out  of  the  same  book,  arguing  together  in  constant 
'  differences,  —  and  yet  neither  of  them  exactly  eoDsdoiM 
'  they  were  tending.  A  great  social,  religions  excitement 
en  this  result,  that  it  throws  open  between  friends  the  1^ 
f  the  inner  nature.  How  long,  how  long  we  maj  lire  ia  ' 
le  hojse,  sit  at  the  same  table,  hold  daily  cooTerM  with 
to  whom  and  by  whom  these  inner  doors  are  closed  I 
inot  even  tell  whether  we  should  lore  them  OKi 
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if  tbej  were  open,  —  they  are  «  mjitery.  Bal  i  great,  por^ 
IMsrvadJDg,  Bocial  exciieoieDt  breaks  like  some  emiy  faring  dl) 
kroundns;  tlie  bud  BbiL^,  the  birdB  ling;  and  for  lb  with  opM 
ij  all  the  doors  and  win  .ows,  and  let  in .  the  sunahine  and  thi 
bTMXO  and  the  bi-d-Eoog  ! 

In  sudi  an  hour  Esther  saw  that  she  was  beloredl— belong 
fay  a  poet  soul, — one  jf  that  rare  order  to  whom  tli«  loved 
woman  is  a  religion  I  —  t  bapibm  1  •—  a  consecration  I 

Her  life,  hitherto  bi  chill  and  colorleaa,  ao  impruoned  tat 
Mund  in  the  chains  ol  mere  and  oold  intellect  Kwoka  witk  ■ 
«addeii  tlirill  of  condciousneas  to  a  new  and  paasMDala  lifo.  ^i 
was  as  changed  as  the  poor  and  silent  JuDgfran  at  the  Swim 
mouniHins,  when  t!ie  gray  and  ghostly  cold  of  the  night  bursti  into 
rosy  light,  as  ttic  morning  sunbeams  rise  upoa  iL  The  most 
BUf^[iicious  and  beautiful  of  nil  phenomena  that  erer  dirarvfy 
this  wi'^iry  life  is  that  wonderful  mtxnent  in  which  two  souh, 
who  hiilierlo  have  not  known  each  other,  suddenly,  by  tb«  HfU 
ing  of  a  veil  or  ihe  falling  of  a  b^Lrrier,  become  in  one  momcot 
and  forever  after  one.  Uencelbrlli  each  soul  has  in  itself  tbs 
double  riches  of  tlie  other.  Each  weakness  is  made  atrong  by 
some  corresponding  sircagtb  in  tlie  other;  for  the  tmeet  nnitn  ii 
where  each  soul  hu.t  precisely  the  faculty  which  the  other  need^ 

).Iiirry  was  by  nature  and  habit  exactly  the  reverse  of  Esther 
His  conclusions  were  nil  intuitions.  HU  religion  was  an  emaok- 
tion  from  the  heart,  a  child  of  peraonal  experience,  and  not  a  fb^ 
mula  cf  the  head.  In  him  was  seen  the  beginning  of  that  great 
reaction  which  took  place  largely  in  the  young  mind  of  New 
England  against  the  tyranny  of  mere  It^cal  methods  as  appM 
to  the  asceriuining  of  moiiJ.  truths. 

The  hour  ot'  full  heart  union  that  made  them  one  placed  ba 
minil  under  the  control  of  his.  His  simple  &itli  in  God's  bn 
was  an  nnliilote  to  licr  despondent  fears.  His  mind  bora  hen 
along  on  its  current.  His  imagination  awakened  hers.  She  wsi 
like  un<;  carrii'd  iiwn}-  by  u  winged  spirit,  lifled  up  and  bonii 
beavuntrni'd  by  his  laitli  and  love.  She  was  a  transfigured  b* 
iag.  All  dtmcsphiTe  of  joy  brightened  and  breathed  uoond  htf 
her  eye]  had  a  myeterioua  depth,  her  che^  a 
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rhe  nint^r  tras  over  and  past  for  her,  and  the  time  of  the  sin^ 
Inf;  of  birdti  had  come. 

Mr.  Avprj  was  in  raptures.  The  long  agony  was  past.  He 
had  gained  a  daughter  and  a  son,  and  be  was  too  joyful,  too  will* 
ing  lo  believe,  to  be  analytic  or  criticaL  Long  had  he  secretly 
hoped  thai  such  rauliless  consisiCDcy,  each  strict  eliention  lo 
duly,  roighl  perhaps  indicate  a  secret  work  of  divine  grace,  which 
would  spring  iiiti)  joy  if  only  recognized  and  believed  in.  But 
BOW,  when  the  itiive  thai  had  long  wandered  actually  bent  bcff 
whito  wings  at  tb«  window  of  the  ark,  ha  stretched  Cnrtfa  Ui 
kand  uhI  drew  her  in  with  i 
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^- '         i''^  AFTER  TDK  BETITAL. 

Birr  Iha  revival  could  not  alwuja  last.  The  briebcw  gtAflH 
pciiotU,  and  the  inevitable  gravilation  of  everjbodj  back 
to  the  thingi  of  earth,  has  lometimcfl  been  mentioned  witk  A 
I .  taecr. 

"  Where  'fl  your  revival  now  ?  " 

The  deacon  nlioHe  face  was  to  radiant  as  he  talked  of  the  Ion 
of  Christ  now  aiti  with  the  Rame  face  dnurn  into  knot*  ni 
[luckera  over  his  account-book ;  and  he  thinks  the  money  for  tfal 
mortgage  is  due,  and  ihe  avails  for  the  little  counliy  Mon  nv 
small ;  and  somi^how  a  great  familj'  of  bojs  aod  grrU  eat  up  and 
tvear  out ;  and  the  love  of  Christ  ^eems  a  great  way  oS^  and  tbt 
trouble  aluut  ihe  mortgage  very  close  at  band ;.  and  lo  the  di» 
con  is  cross,  and  tlie  world  ha-  its  ready  sneer  TSr  the  poor  mm. 
"  He  can  talk  about  the  lote  of  Ciirist,  but  he  '■  a  terriblfl  acnv 
at  a  bargain,"  th«^y  say.  Ah,  brother,  have  mercy  1  tba  woiU  A 
screws  us,  and  then  we  are  tempted  to  screw  the  worl^  ^le  \ 
Mil  is  bard,  the  climuie  cold,  labor  incessant,  Jitila  tn  mm»  tf 
it,  and  can  you  sneer  that  a  poor  soul  has,  for  a  brief  HHoa, 
foi^otten  all  this  and  risen  out  of  bia  body  and  above  bif.cam, 
and  been  for  a  little  while  a  glorified  deacoo  iaataad  of  a.paa't 
haggling,  country  store-keeper  ? 

Plato  sayd  that  we  all  once  had  wings,  and  that  they  etill  tead  U 
grow  out  in  us,  and  that  our  burnings  and  upiratjons  for  Uglier 
g^  are  like  the  teething  pangs  of  children.  We  are  tryiil 
ut  our  wirgB.  Let  us  not  despise  these  teething  seaBon^ 
Tliough  the  wiugs  do  not  become  apparent,  they  may  be  atartiiif 
:T  many  a  rough  coal,  and  on  many  a  clumsy  p*ir  of  ■hmA 
ien. 

ADul  in  our  little  town  of  Cloudknd,  afler  the  hoaTealj  biawi 
had  bbwn  over,  there  were  to  be  found  here  and  there  imsMrtl 
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flowers  and  leaves  from  the  tree  of  life,  which  had  blown  into 
many  a  dwc^Uing. 

Poor  old  drunken  Culver,  who  liTed  under  the  hill,  and  waa 
aaid  to  beat  his  wife,  had  become  a  changed  man,  and  used  I  ^  ^ 
to  come  cut  to  weekly  prayer-meetings.  Some  tough  old  familj  , 
quarrels,  such  as  follow  the  settlement  of  wills  in  a  poor  country, 
hiid  at  la<t  been  brought  to  an  end,  and  brother  had  shaken  hands 
with  brother :  the  long  root  of  bitterness  had  been  pulled  up  and 
bomed  on  the  altar  of  love.  It  is  true  that  nobody  had  become 
mn  an^i^'l.  Poor  sharp-tongued  Mi>s  Krissy  Pike  still  went  oo 
reporting  the  wasteful  excesses  she  had  seen  in  the  minister's 
swill-barrel.  And  some  that  were  crabbed  and  cross-grained 
before  were  so  still,  and  some,  perhaps,  were  a  little  more  snarly 
than  usual,  on  account  of  the  late  over-excitement. 
^A.reYiYiiLQ£.r<digioQ  nierely  makes  manifest  for  a  time  what  j. 
religion  there  is  in  a  community,  but  it  does  not  exalt  men  aboTe  j  .^ 
their  nature  or  above  their  times.  'It  is  neither  revelation  nor  I  | 
inspiration ;  it  is  impulse.  4t  gives  no  new  faculties,  and  it  goes 
at  last  into  that  general  average  of  influences  which  go  to  make 
up  the  progress  of  a  generation. 

One  terrestrial  result  of  the  revival  in  our  academy  was  that 
about  half  a  dozen  of  the  boys  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Tina. 
I  have  always  fancied  Tina  to  be  one  of  that  species  of  woman- 
kind that  used  to  be  sought  out  for  priestesses  to  the  Delphic 
oracle.  81  le  had  a  flame-like,  impulsive,  ethereal  temperament, 
a  capaoity  for  sudden  inspirations,  in  which  she  was  carried  oot 
of  herself,  and  spoke  winged  words  that  made  one  wonder  whence 
they  came.  Her  relijiious  zeal  had  impelled  her  to  be  the  ad- 
Tiaer  of  every  one  who  came  near  her,  and  her  sayings  were 
quoted,  and  some  of  our  shag<;y,  rough-coated  mountain  boys 
inought  that  they  had  never  had  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  holiness 
before.  Poctr  boys !  they  were  so  wcredly  simple  about  iL  _And 
Tina  came  to  me  wifh  wide  brown  eyes  that  sparkled  like  a 
'^mirngonn-stcme,  and  told  me  tha;.  she  believed  the  liad  found 
what  h(T  peculiar  callin*;  was :  *t  was  *o  influence  yount^  men  Id 
leiigion  !  She  ciu-d,  with  eiithuMnam.  the  wonderful  results  aha 
Wid  been  able  to  p.t)duce,  the  seeptioai  doubts  alia  bad  reoof^d. 
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the  conceptions  ofheaTenl;  things  that  she  hod  beet>  Mn  to  pga 
into  tliuir  souls.  '- ■■      -■<'       .:■,__ 

The  dhiae  prieEt«Afi  and  I  had  a  grnid  qnarrel  one  daj,  b» 
cau.<e  I  insisled  upon  it  lh:it  Ihese  religious  miDiBlmlions  oK  'il 
part  of  a  beautiful  young  ^rl  to  those  of  the  oppwite  sex  woulii 
assuredly  end  in  declarations  of  love  and  hopes  of  muriige. 

Girls  like  Tina  are  often  censured  as  flirts,  —  most  onjiutljHt 
(oo.  Tbeir  uiiawakent-d  QHture  gives  ttiem  no  powercf  parcafini 
what  must  be  the  full  extent  of  tlitir  influence  over  the  oppoHM 
Kx.  Tina  was  warmly  social ;  shu  was  enthusiastic  and  self- 
Mnfidenl,  and  Ijud  preciaulj  that  spirit  which  shoald  fit  ■ 
voman  to  be  priestess  or  propUetess,  to  inspire  and  to  leai 
wne  had  a  magnetic  Terror  of  nature,  an  aitraclive  force  tlut 
lTdrmed  in  her  cheek?'  and  sfiarkled  in  her  eyes,  and  seemed  H 
maKe  summer  around  lier.  She  excited  the  bisher^^kcultisi^ 
—  poeLi'y,  ideality,  blissful  drt^ms  seemed  to  be  ber  itiiu» 
phere,  —  aud  she  had  a  power  of  quick  sympathj,  of  genmn^ 
spon<uni-ous  outburst,  that  gave  to  her  looks  and  words  ahDort 
the  value  of  a  caress,  so  that  she  was  on  nnconidoua  d» 
celver,  aun  a<-cmed  always  to  say  more  for  the  indiridDBl  tbH 
■be  really  n.eaiit.  All  men  are  lovers  of  sunsbiaB  and  apring 
gales,  but  in^y  are  no  one's  in  particular ;  and  he  who  Mcb 
to  hold  tnem  lo  one  heart  finds  his  mistake.  Liko  all  ollui 
who  have  a  u^i.en  faculty,  Tina  loved  its  exercise,  — she  lorW 
to  iiiHut.-ni.'e,  luved  10  feel  ber  power,  alike,  over  man  nnd  womb 
But  who  dues  uoi,  know  that  the  power  of  the  sibyl  is  doabU 
by  the  oppoMiion  oftex?  That  which  is  only  ocquiescenoe  in  ■ 
woman  friend  tMcomes  duvolion  in  a  man.  That  nrhioh  ii  ti- 
miration  I'rotn  n  woman  bci'omes  adoration  in  a  man.  And  </  ill 
kinds  of  [lowei  which  "an  be  possessed  by  man  or  woman,  than  k 
none  which  I  inmk  so  absolutely  intoxicating  m  thii  of  pa- 
icual  tii.'^;! nation,  i'uu  inny  tm  well  blame  a  bird  for  wontingjt 
Mnr  anil  liinjj  as  biamu  such  women  for  the  instinctiTe  plenssit 
they  feel  in  tbeir  peculiar  kind  of  empire.  Tet,  in^mple  fid 
faiib,  Tina  did  not  watit  uer  friends  of  the  Other  sex  to  beeoM 
lovers.  She  w&a  willing  enough  that  tliey  should  darote  the* 
Mires,  under  all  (torts  of  illusive  names  of  brother  and  friend  ^ 
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If  Lat-not,  Out  when  thej  proceeded  to  ask  her  for  herbelf  there 
was  an  instant  revulsion,  as  vfhen  some  person  has  unguardedlj 
touched  a  strong  electric  circle.  The  first  breath  of  passion  re 
pel  led  her;  the  friend  that  had  been  so  agreeable  the  hour  before 
was  unendurable.  Oyer  and  over  ajj;aia  have  I  seen  her  go  the 
same  illusive  rounds  always  sure  that  in  this  instance  it  wm 
anderstood  that  it  was  to  be  friendship,  and  only  friend&hipi 
or  brotherly  or  Christian  love,  till  the  hour  came  for  the  electiie 
revulsion,  and  the  friend  was  lost. 

Tina  had  not  learned  the  modem  way  of  girls,  who  count  their 
lovers  and  oflfers  as  an  Indian  does  his  scalps,  and  parade  the  num* 
ber  of  their  victims  before  their  acquaintances.  Every  incident 
of  tliis  kind  struck  her  as  a  catastrophe  ;  and,  as  Esther,  Harry, 
and  I  were  always  warning  her,  she  would  come  to  us  like  a 
guilty  child,  and  seek  to  extenuate  her  offence.  I  think  the  girl 
waA  sincere  in  the  wish  hhe  often  uttered,  that  she  could  be  a  boy, 
and  be  loved  as  a  comrade  and  friend  only.  **  Why  must,  why 
would,  they  always  persist  in  falling  into  this  tiresome  result?** 
*  O  Horace  ! "  she  would  say  to  me,  "  if  I  were  only  Tom  Perci- 
Tal,  I  should  be  perfectly  happy !  but  it  is  so  stupid  to  be  a  girl!" 

In  my  own  secret  soul  I  had  no  kind  of  wish  that  she  should  be 
Tom  Percival,  but  I  did  not  tell  her  so.  No,  I  was  too  wise  for  that 
I  knew  that  my  only  chance  of  keeping  my  position  as  fathei 
confessor  to  this  elastic  young  penitent  consisted  in  a  judicious 
suppre>sion  of  all  peculiar  claims  or  hopes  on  my  part,  and  I  was 
often  praised  and  encouraged  for  this  exemplary  conduct,  and 
the  question  pathetically  put  to  me, "  Why  could  n't  the  others  do 
aa  I  did  ?  "  O  Tina,  Tina !  did  your  brown  ^^^^^  see,  and  your 
quick  senses  divine,  that  there  was  something  in  me  which  you 
dreaded  to  awaken,  and  feared  to  meet  ? 

There  are  some  men  who  have  a  faculty  of  making  themselves 
the  confidants  of  women.  Perhaps  because  they  have  a  certain 
amount  of  the  feminine  element  in  their  own  composition.  They 
•eem  to  be  able  to  sympathize  with  then:  on  their  feminine  side, 
and  are  capable  of  running  far  in  a  friendship  without  numing 
fiitally  into  love. 

(  think  I  ha^i  this  power,  and  on  «t  I  founded  my  liopef  is  tUs 
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regard.  1  enjojed,  Id  my  way,  aloiost  as  mnch  celebrity  in 
little  circle  for  advising  and  guiding  my  friends  of  the  othei 
■8  Tina  did,  and  I  took  care  to  hare  on  hand  such  a  liat  of  ioli 
mates  as  would  prevent  my  name  fiom  being  coupled  with  hm 
ip  the  school  gossip. 
^  I  In  (hgse  modern  times»  when  man's  fair  aiater  b  asking  admi^ 
uon  at  the  doora  of  classic  halls,  where  man  has  hitherto  reignil 
in  monastic  solitude,  the  query  is  of^en  raised  bj  our  moden 
sociologists,  Can  man  and  woman,  with  propriety^  poraae  their 
studies^  together  ?y  Docs  the  great  mystery  of  sex,  with  its  widft 
'^  UwB  of  attraction,  and  its  strange,  blinding,  dazzling  inflaenos^ 
^  furnish  a  sutfident  reason  why  the  two  halves  of  crc^tioi,  mads 
V  for  each  otht'T,  should  he  kept  during  the  whole  course  of  educs* 
tion  ritrorously  apart  ?  This  question,  like  a  great  many  otheiBi 
was  solved  without  discussion  by  the  good  sense  of  oar  Pnritaa 
ancestors,  in  throwing  the  country  academies,  where  joong  bmq 
were  fitted  for  college,  open  alike  to  both  sexes,  and  in  makiig 
the  work  of  education  of  such  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  eon* 
munity,  that  first-rate  men  were  willing  to  adopt  it  for  life.  TW 
consequences  were,  that,  in  some  lonely  mountain  town,  nndir 
some  brilliant  schoolmaster,  young  men  and  women  actuallj  neit 
studying  together  the  branches  usually  pursued  in  collegie. 

**But,"  says  the  modern  objector,  ''bring  young  men  «sd 
young  wonu'n  together  in  these  relations,  and  there  will  be  fln^ 
tationsaml  love  affairs."  ^^iH^"^  i^^fW'''^    ^'^^^^^i  k\ 

Even  so,  my  friend,  there  wnl  be.  But  flirtAtiona  and  tan 
affairs  among  a  nice  set  of  girls  and  boys,  in  a  pure  and  simpli 
state  of  community,  where  love  is  never  thought  of,  eXGC|K  W 
leading  to  lawful  marriage,  are  certainly  not  the  woiat  thinj^ 
that  can  b<'.  thought  of,  —  not  half  so  bad  as  the  gro88ne«  aad 
coarseness  and  roughness  and  rudeness  of  those  wholly. jnah 
schools  in  which  boys  fi<;ht  their  way  on  alonOy  with  no  hniDsii' 
ising  influenct'S  from  the  other  sex. 

Th(^n'  wtus,  to  l>e  sure,  a  great  crop  of  love  affairs,  always  fjr0 
and  vigorous.  \i\  our  academy,  and  vows  of  eternal  con''tanGy  iiiUt 
changed  between  boys  and  girls  who  afterwards  forgot  and  a* 
grew  them,  without  breaking  their  hearts  on  either  aide;  M 
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k>T  my  own  part«  I  think  love-making  over  one's  Latin  wnd  Gre^k 
Buch  better  thaa  the  fisting  and  cuffing  and  fagging  of  English 
schools,  or  than  many  another  thing  to  which  poor,  blindly  fer- 
menting boyhood  runs  when  separated  from  home,  mother,  and 
uster,  and  contined  to  an  atmosphere  and  surroundings  sharply 
and  purely  male.  It  is  certain  that  the  companionship  of  ihm 
girl  improves  the  boy,  but  more  doubt  has  been  ezpresaed 
whether  the  delicacy  of  womanhood  is  not  impaired  by  an  earlj 
experience  of  the  flatteries  and  gallantries  of  the  other  sex. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  no  worse  for  a  girl  to  coquette  and  flirt  in 
ber  Laiin  and  mathematical  class  than  to  do  it  in  the  German  or 
tlie  polka.  The  studies  and  drill  of  the  school  have  a  certain 
repressive  influence,  wholly  wanting  in  the  ball-room  and  under 
the  gas-li;;ht  of  fai%hionable  parties.  In  a  good  school,  the  standard 
of  attnietion  is,  to  some  extent,  intellectual.  The  girl  is  valued 
for  something  besides  her  person ;  her  disposition  and  character 
are  thoroughly  tested,  the  powers  of  her  mind  go  for  somethingi 
and,  what  is  more,  she  is  known  in  her  every-day  clothes.  On  the 
whole,  I  do  not  think  a  better  way  can  be  found  to  bring  the  twa 
texes  together,  without  that  faL>e  glamour  which  obscures  their 
knowledge  of  each  other,  than  to  put  them  side  by  side  in  the 
daily  drill  of  a  good  literary  institution. 

Certainly,  of  all  the  days  that  I  look  back  upon,  this 
academy  life  in  Cloudland  was  the  most  perfectly  happy.  It 
was  happier  than  college  life,  because  of  the  constant  intertwin- 
ing and  companionship  with  woman,  which  gave  a  domestic  and 
family  charm  to  it.  It  was  happy  because  we  were  in  the  first 
flush  of  belief  in  ourselves,  and  in  life. 

O  that  first  belief!  those  incredible  first  visions!  when  aU 
things  look  ()os.sible,  and  one  believes  in  the  pot  of  gold  tkf  the  end 
of  the  niinbow,  and  Mies  enchanted  palaces  in  the  sunset  doudtl 

What  faith  we  had  in  one  another,  and  how  wonderful  we  were 
in  one  another's  eyes !  Our  little  clique  of  four  was  a  sort  of  holj 
at  holies  in  our  view.  We  believed  tnat  we  had  secrets  of  hap* 
piuess  and  progress  known  onlj*  to  ourselves.  We  had  full  fiuth 
In  one  another's  destiny ;  we  were  all  remarkable  peo[^  Wff 
d^'^tincd  to  do  great  thinirs. 
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At  the  close  of  the  revival,  we  four,  with  inanj  oChen,  joiMf 
If  r.  Avery's  church,  —  a  step  wliich  in  New  England,  at  thia  tiai^ 
meant  a  conviction  of  .«ome  spiritual  experience  gained,  of  floaa 
familiar  communion  with  the  Grt>at  luvisihle.  Had  I  fbund  it 
tl;en  ?  Had  I  laid  Iiold  of  that  invisible  hand,  and  felt  its  waratk 
and  reality?  Had  I  heard  the  beatings  of  a  warm  heart  ondei 
the  cold  exterior  of  the  rc<;ular  laws  of  nature,  and  found  a  fir- 
ing God?  I  tliDught  so.  That  hand  and  heart  were  the  hand 
and  heart  of  Jl'sus,  —  thf  brother,  the  friend,  and  the  interpraCia| 
God  for  poor,  blind,  and  helpless  man. 

As  we  stood  together  bcfure  the  pulpit,  with  ahont  Bity  oCheili 
on  that  Sunday  most  joyful  to  Mr.  Avery's  heart,  we  maileonrr^ 
ligio'is  prf)^es^ion  with  ardent  sincerity.  The  dear  man  found  ii 
that  day  the  reward  of  all  his  sorrows,  and  the  fruit  of  all  hii 
lal)ors.  He  rejoice<l  in  us  as  lirst  fruits  of  the  miilenniuniy  whiefai 
having  already  dawned  in  his  good  honest  heart,  he  thon^it  ficald 
not  be  far  off  from  the  earth. 

Ah !  tho^e  days  of  young  religion  were  yaguelj  and  igiM^ 
rantly  beautiful,  like  all  the  rest  of  our  outlook  on  life.  We  wot 
iincere,  and  meant  to  be  very  good  and  true  and  pure,  and  «e 
knew  so  little  of  the  world  we  were  living  in  I  The  village  rf 
Cloudland,  without  a  pauper,  with  scarcely  an  ignorant  perwrn  n 
It,  with  no  temptation,  no  dissipation,  no  vice,  —  what  oouldwe 
know  there  of  the  appalling  que-^tions  of  real  life?  We. were  hid 
there  togetlier,  as  in  the  hollow  of  God's  hand;  EPd  a. verj^BWMt 
and  lovily  hi<ling-place  it  wjis. 

Harry  had  already  chosen  his  profession  ;  he  was  to  be  a  do^ 
gjman,  and  stinly  with  Mr.  Avery  when  his  college  coarse  wai 
finished.  In  those  days  the  young  aspirants  for  the  pulpit  were 
lot  gathered  into  seminaries,  but  distributed  through  the  con- 
try,  studying,  writing,  and  learning  the  pastoral  work  by  sharing 
tlie  labors  of  older  pastors.  Life  looked,  therefore,  Tzrj  brigkl 
u>  Harry,  for  Hie  was,  at  that  nge,  to  live  with  £8ther«  Worldlj 
can*  there  was  none.  Mr.  Avery  was  rich  on  two  hondred  vd 
\it\y  dollars,  and  tlu  re  were  other  places  in  the  mountains  wlien 
binls  sung  and  (lowers  grew,  where  Esther  could  manage  anolbtf 
^arsonaire.  a<  now  her  father's.     She  lived  in  the  worid  of 
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giA  irtcllect  atid  thoaght  I{e£_laTB  of  the  bean tifol . waa  fed  bj 
the  cheap  delights  of  nature,  and  there  was  no  oqerous  burden  of 
care  in  looking  forward  to  marriage,  such  as  now  besets  a  young 
man  when  he  meditates  taking  to  himself  some  costlj  piece  qf 
modem  luxury,  —  some  exotic  bird,  who  mast  be  fed  on  inoen^a 
and  odors,  and  for  whom  any  number  of  gilded  cages  and  oostlj 
•urroundings  may  be  necessary.  Marriage,  in  the  days  of  which 
I  speak,  was  a  very  simple  and  natural  affair,  and  Harry  and 
Esther  enjoyed  the  full  pleasure  of  talking  over  and  arranging 
what  their  future  home  should  be ;  and  Tina,  quite  as  interested 
as  they,  drew  wonderful  pictures  of  it,  and  tinted  them  with 
every  hue  of  the  rainbow. 

Mr.  Avery  talked  with  me  many  times  to  induce  me  to  choose 
the  same  profession.  He  was  an  enthusiast  for  it ;  it  was  to  him 
a  calling  that  eclipsed  all  others,  and  he  could  wish  the  man  he 
loved  no  greater  blessedness  than  to  make  him  a  minister. 

But  I  felt  within  myself  a  shrinking  doubt  of  my  own  ability 
to  be  tlie  moral  guide  of  others,  and  my  life-long  habit  of  half- 
sceptical  contemplation  made  it  so  impossible  to  believe  the  New  '  [ 
England  theology  with  the  perfect,  undoubting  faith  that  Mr. 
Avery  had,  that  I  dared  not  undertake.  I  did  not  disbelieve. 
I  would  not  for  the  world  controvert ;  but  I  could  not  believe  with 
his  undoubting  enthusiasm.  His  sword  and  spear,  so  effective  in 
his  hands,  would  tremble  in  mine.  I  knew  that  Harry  would  do 
something,  lie  had  a  natural  call,  a  divine  impulse,  that  led  him 
from  childliood  to  sacred  ministries;  and  though  he  did  not  more 
than  I  acci'pt  the  system  of  new-school  theology  as  complete 
truth,  yet  I  could  see  that  it  would  furnish  to  his  own  devotional 
oaturt:  a  stock  from  which  vigorous  grafls  would  shoot  forth. 

Shall  I  say,  also,  that  my  future  was  swayed  anconscioaslj  bj 
«  r;orr  <-/  instinctive  perception  of  what  yet  mignt  be  desired  bj 
rin%  /  Something  a  little  more  of  this  world  I  seemed  to  want 
o  lay  at  her  feet.  I  felt,  somehow,  that  there  was  in  her  an 
tptitude  for  the  [>erfume  and  brightnesfi  and  gayeties  of  this  lower 
world.  And  as  there  must  be,  :iot  only  clergymen,  hot  lawyert^ 
ind  as  men  will  pay  more  for  getting  their  own  will  than  fct 
taring  their  souls  1  dreamed  of  mvtelf,  in  the  fotare  as  a  law 
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jtr,  —  of  cauno  «  rising  one ;  of  cohfm  I  sbonld  win  tran>tf  • 
Ihe  bar,  and  win  them  by  honorable  means.  I  W9ttld  do  it :  ut 
Tina  should  be  raistresA  of  a  Bne,  antique  hoiiw  in  BoKtoa,  likt 
the  Kiltprji'',  with  fair,  large  gardens  and  pleaaant  prospeeb,  ind 
■he  should  glitter  and  burn  and  twinkle  like  a  gem.  io  Ihe  to; 
front  ranks  of  wcietj.     Yeii,  1  was  ambitknia,  bnt  it  w«ii  fbr  feK 

One  ibing  troubled  me  :  every  once  in  ■  while,  in  the  kWH 
from  Miss  SIfhitable,  came  one  from  Eilery  Darenport,  wriOa 
in  a  free,  gsv,  dashing,  cavalier  style,  and  addressing  "nna  with  i 
kind  of  patronizing  freedom  that  made  me  ineSkblj  angry.  I 
wanted  lo  shoot  bim.  Such  are  the  risings  of  the  andent  Aitm 
in  us.  even  after  we  have  joined  the  Church.  Tina  alw«j« 
laughed  at  me  becausi;  I  scolded  aud  frowned  at  tfaeas  letien,  aai, 
I  thought,  spemed  to  take  rather  a  perverse  pleaauia  in  tbem.  I 
have  often  speculated  on  that  trait  wherein  lovely  woman  >lif;kllf 
resemblcA  a  cnt ;  sh«  cannot,  for  the  life  of  ber,  resist  the  templfr 
tion  to  play  with  her  mouse  a  little,  and  rooK  it  with  geotla  ftU 
nf  her  velvet  paw,  just  to  see  what  it  will  doi. 

I  wai,  of  course,  understood  Io  be  nnder  solemn  bond  wad  jmm- 
ise  to  love  Tina  only  as  a  bmlber ;  but  was  it  not  a  brother^  dalj 
to  watch  over  his  sii-ter  ?  With  what  satisfaction  did  I  naes- 
ber  all  Miss  Debby  KittPry's  philippics  against  Eilery  Da*a» 
port !  Did  I  not  believe  every  word  of  them  heartily  ?  I  aaHJ 
the  French  language  with  all  my  soul,  and  EUery  DsTanpact^ 
vroflciency  in  it ;  and  Tina  could  not  make  me  more  uigry  IhH 
by  spi'aking  with  admiration  of  his  graoeful  flnen^  in  ^reaeli,  txi 
ixpr&ising  rather  wilful  determinations  that,  wlien  ibe  got  a«^ 
Prom  Hr.  Rossiter's  ilietation,  she  woold  study  it.  Mr.  Dannpari 
had  uid  thai,  when  he  came  back  (o  America,  be  vonld  give  ha 
Fn-nch  tesson^i.  He  was  always  kind  and  polite,  and  she  didd 
doubt  that  be  'd  give  me  lessons,  too,  if  I'd  take  then.  "  FmA 
is  tiie  langua^  of  modern  civilization,"  said  Una,  with  the  drat 
KHi  of  a  professor.  But  she  made  me  promise  that  I  wo«M  a^ 
lay  a  word  to  her  about  it  before  Mr.  Rossiter. 

"  Now,  Horace  dear,  you  know,"  she  said, "  that  Fremdi  to  Us 
w  just  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull ;  he  'd  begin  to  roar  and  huh  tm  mim 
•kt  minute  you  said  the  words,  and  Hr.  Bossiler  and  I  mn  t^ 
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Ml  friends  now.  Tou  \e  no  idea,  Horace,  how  good  he  is  to  me. 
H«4  takes  such  an  interest  in  the  development  of  my  mind.  He 
writes  me  a  letter  or  note  almost  every  week  about  it,  and  I  take 
bis  advice,  you  know,  and  I  would  n*t  want  to  hart  his  feelings 
tkboui  French,  or  anything  else.  What  do  you  suppose  he  hates  tlie 
French  so  for?  1  should  think  he  was  a  genuine  Englishman, 
ihat  bad  been  kept  awaka  nights  during  all  the  French  wars.' 

^  Well,  Tina,"  I  said,  "  you  Know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  c<yr 
nipt  and  dangerous  literature  in  the  French  language." 

^  What  nonsense,  Horace  !  just  as  if  there  was  n't  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  too,  and  I  none  the  worse  for  it.  And  I  'm  sore 
there  are  no  ends  of  bad  things  in  the  classical  dictionary,  and  iL 
the  mythology.  He  'd  better  talk  about  the  French  language  I 
No,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Horace,  I  shall  learn  French  as 
soon  as  I  leave  school." 

It  will  be  inferred  from  this  that  my  young  lady  had  a  ooosid- 
^rable  share  of  that  quality  which  Milton  represents  to  haTe  been 
the  ruin  of  our  first  mother ;  namely,  a  determinatioo  to  go  her 
cwn  way  and  see  for  herself,  and  have  little  confidential  inter- 
▼iews  with  the  serpent,  notwithstandii^  all  that  could  be  urged 
lo  the  contrary  by  sober  old  Adam.        \h.^      t^  ]  Y^x  '   •  ^v%i<-j 

^  Of  course,  Adam,'*  said  Eve,  **  I  can  take  care  of  myself 
and  don*t  want  you  always  lumbering  after  me  with  yoor  advice. 
Tou  think  the  serpent  will  injure  me,  do  yoo  ?  That  just  showa 
now  little  you  know  about  me.  The  serpent,  Adam,  is  a  very 
agreeable  fellow,  and  helps  one  to  pass  away  one's  time ;  but  he 
don*t  take  me  in.  O  no !  there  's  no  danger  of  his  ever  getting 
around  me/  So,  my  dear  Adam,  go  your  own  way  in  the  garden, 
and  let  me  manage  for  myself." 

Whether  in  the  celestial  regions  there  will  be  taints  and 
•Dgels  who  develop  this  particular  form  of  self-will,  I  know  not  ,* 
but  in  thi^  world  of  what  Mr.  Avery  called  ^imperfect  sanctifi* 
2ation,"  rt*ligion  does  n*t  prevent  the  fal"*  angels  of  the  othec 
lez  from  dev  .'Io(>ing  this  quality  m  pretty  energetic  fomifr 
lo  fact,  I  found  that,  if  I  was  going  to  guide  my  Ariadne  al 
Jl,  I  mu!»t  Itt  out  my  line  %it^  and  let  her  feel  free  and  urn 
vatehtti. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

THE   minister's   WOOD-SPELL. 

IT  was  in  the  winter  of  this  next  year  that  Qmb  mittiilirt 
*<  wood-spell  **  was  announced. 

**  What  is  a  wood-spell  ? "  yoa  saj.  Well,  the  pastor  wm 
lettled  on  the  understanding  of  receiving  two  hundred  dollars  8 
year  and  his  wood ;  and  there  was  a  certain  daj  set  apart  in  ths 
winter,  generally  in  the  time  of  the  hest  sleighing,  when  eveiy 
parishioner  brought  the  minister  a  sled-load  of  wood  ;  and  thlK^ 
in  the  course  of  time,  built  him  up  a  mighty  wood-pile. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  seasons  of  preparation  in  the  ministsr^ 
family,  and  Tina,  Harry,  and  I  had  been  busy  for  two  or  thrsa 
days  beforehand,  in  helping  Esther  create  the  wood-apeU  caks^ 
which  was  to  be  made  in  quantities  large  enough  to  give  ample 
slices  to  every  parishioner.  Two  days  beforehand,  the  fire  wM 
besieged  with  a  row  of  earthen  pots,  in  which  the  spicy  con- 
pound  was  rising  to  the  necessary  lightness,  and  Harry  and  I 
Hplit  incredible  amounts  of  oven-wood,  and  in  the  evening  we  Mt 
together  stoning  raisins  round  the  great  kitchen  fire,  with  Mr. 
Avery  in  the  midst  of  us,  telling  us  stories  and  argoing  with  as, 
and  entering  into  the  hilarity  of  the  thing  like  a  boy.  He  wai 
K)  happy  in  Esther,  and  delighted  to  draw  the  shy  color  into 
her  cheeks,  by  some  sly  joke  or  allusion,  when  Hand's  head  of 
golden  curls  came  into  close  proximity  with  her  smooth  bbwk 
Mitin  tresses.  ' 

Th3  cake  came  out  victorious,  and  we  all  claimed  the  merif.^ 
it ;  and  a  mighty  cheese  was  bought,  and  every  shelf  ©'■^•^ 
doset,  and  all  the  dressers  of  the  kitchen,  were  crowd'**'^" 
ihe  abundance. 

We  had  a  jewel  of  a  morning,  —  one  of  those  ahar^  •• " 
innny  winter  days,  when  the  sleds  squeak  over  the  flintf"***;; 
ind  the  little  icicles  tingle  along  on  the  glittering  crast^P  ^^ 
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all  iron)  [lie  Irut-^,  and  ihe  breath  of  the  alow-pacing  oxen 
lu-ams  up  like  a  rasjr  cloud  iu  the  morning  sun,  and  then  foils 
back  cont)en-e<l  in  little  icicles  on  every  hur. 

We  were  all  astir  i-aily,  full  of  life  and  vigor.  Tliere  was  ■ 
holiday  in  ibe  ac^idcmy.  Mr.  Ro-aiier  had  bt'en  inrited  iver  to 
the  mini^'ter's  to  ciiHt  and  lell  stories  with  the  fariDers,  and  g)V« 
them  high  entertuinment.  3Ji>8  Nervy  Randall,  more  withered 
ind  wild  in  lier  altire  than  usual,  but  eminently  serviceable, 
Hood  prepared  lo  cut  cake  and  cheeae  without  end,  and  diflpense 
it  with  wholesome  nods  and  mes8a«^a  of  comfort.  The  minister 
bim^'lf  litatcJ  two  litile  old  andirons  red-hot  in  the  fire,  and 
thenwiili  trom  time  to  time  stirred  up  a  mighty  bowl  of  flip, 
which  wa-i  to  flow  in  Hbund.tnce  to  every  comer.  Not  then  had 
the  temperance  ret'orroation  dawned  on  America,  though  ten 
years  later  Mr.  Avery  would  as  soon  have  been  caught  io  K 
gambling—aloon  as  stirring  and  dispensing  a  bowl  of  flip  to  tui 

Mr.  Avery  had  recently  preached  a  highly  popular  sermoD  on 
agriculture,  in  wliich  he  set  forth  the  dignity  of  the  farmer's  life, 
irora  \h-  lexl,  "For  the  king;  himself  is  served  of  (be  field";  nod 
iht're  b:id  h<-en  a  ru>ile  of  professional  enlhusiiism  in  all  the 
mou[il:iin  farm:<  arimnd.  and  it  was  re.'otved,  by  a  aort  of  general 
conH;nu  that  the  minister's  wood-pile  this  year  should  be  of  ibo 
Ih-fI  ;  none  of  your  old  make-t>)iift.s  —  loads  made  out  with 
■■rooked  slicks  and  i^uappiiig  chestnut  logs,  moet  nol-^y,  and 
destructive  lo  i;cxh1  wives'  aprons.  Good  straight  shagbark-hick- 
ory  n'a<  vtiitd  none  too  good  for  the  minister.  Abo  the  axe  wu 
ailed  up  on  niiiny  a  proud  oak  and  beech  and  maple.  What 
leslruction  of  glory  and  bi'auty  there  wai  in  thoee  mouotain 
•.-<:iu[i-^ !  How  riitldessly  man  destroys  in  a  few  hours  that 
•.vhich  ci'nturi'-^  cannot  bring  n<:ain ! 

'•  What  an  idi.-:k  iif  riches  ir  those  glorious  woodland  regions) 
■■Hi'teail  It-^'end'i  of  iiiillionnaire.<  who  fed  their  fires  with  ciuuh 
(I  bw  anil  rollt-d  up  ttiousuiid-d^iUr  bill-  into  lamp-liglilers,  in  lite 
'  ■(^f  wantonness  of  profusion.  But  what  was  that  compared  10 
^I  ■  prodigaliiv  which  W  uur  gtt*^  roaring  witiier  fires  oo  ihs 
md-leafed  oaks,  whose  conceptioc   bad  been  sfces  agot— 
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who  were  cnildren  of  the  light  and  of  the  daj,—  ivnj 
Rnd  fibre  of  tliem  made  of  most  celestial  influencee,  of  suiuLiai 
Mid  rain -drops  and  night-dews  and  clouda,  slowlj  working  Ibl 
centuries  until  thej  had  wrought  the  wondrous  «hape  intoap 
gantic  miracle  of  beauty?  And  then  snuffling  old  Heber  Atwvo^ 
with  his  two  hard-fisted  boys,  cut  one  down  in  a  forenooB  aal 
made  logt»  of  it  for  the  minister's  wood-pile.  If  this  is  n't  nsk- 
ing  light  of  serious  thing<s  we  don*t  know  what  is.  But  think 
of  jour  wealth,  O  ye  farmers!  —  think  what  beauty  and  gknj 
every  ye;ir  [)erish  to  serve  your  cookiog-stoves  and  chiniMf- 
corners. 

To  t(;ll  the  truth,  very  little  of  such  sentiment  was  io  Ifr. 
Avery's  mind  or  in  any  of  ours.  We  lived  in  a  woodland 
region,  and  we  were  biasi  with  the  glorj  of  trees.  We  did 
admire  the  splendid  elms  that  hung  their  cathedral  arches  OfW 
the  one  central  street  of  Cloudland  Village,  and  on  this  partien* 
lar  morning  they  were  all  aflame  like  Aladdin's  |Nihioe.  hanging 
with  emeralds  and  rubies  and  crystals,  flashing  and  gtittering 
and  dancing  in  the  sunlight.  And  when  the  first  sled  eaas 
squeaking  up  the  village  street,  we  did  not  look  upon  it  as  ths 
funereal  hearse  bearing  the  honored  corpse  of  a  hundred  ran- 
mers,  but  we  boys  clapped  our  hands  and  shouted,  ^  Hurrah  far 
old  Ileber ! "  as  his  load  of  magnificent  oak,  well-bearded  with 
gmy  moss,  came  scrunching  into  the  yard.  Mr.  Averj  hastmnd 
to  <lraw  the  hot  flip-iron  from  the  fire  and  stir  the  foaming  bowL 
Esther  began  cutting  the  first  loaf  of  cake,  and  Mr.  Roscilei 
walktfd  out  and  cracked  a  joke  on  Heber's  shoulder,  whereat  aO 
the  cast-iron  lineaments  of  his  hard  features  relaxed.  Heber  had 
not  the  remot(*8t  idea  at  this  moment  that  he  was  to  be  brandsd 
as  a  tree-murderer.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  was  aBjthiii| 
for  which  he  valued  himself,  and  with  which  his  heart  was  al 
this  moment  swelling  with  victorious  pride,  it  was  his  power  of 
cutting  down  trre<.  Man  he  regarded  in  a  physical  point  d 
^.ew  a^  principally  made  to  cut  down  trees,  and  treea  as  thf 
natural  eiuMuics  of  man.  When  be  stood  under  a  magnifienf 
Mik,  and  lizard  the  airy  rustle  of  its  thousand  leaveS|  to  his  eari 
»as  always  a  rustle  of  defiance,  as  if  the  old  oak  had  ohaltoigfi 
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ftim  to  \i\ng\e  oorobat ;  and  Heber  would  feel  of  his  axe  and  saji 
**  Next  winter,  old  boj,  we  '11  see,  —  we  '11  see  1 "  And  at  this 
BK>ment  he  and  his  two  tall,  slab-sided,  big-handed  bojs  came  into 
the  kitchen  with  an  uplifted  air,  in  which  triamph  was  but  josl 
repressed  by  suitable  modesty.  They  came  prepared  to  be  eooi- 
plimented,  and  they  were  complimented  accordingly. 

^  Well,  Mr.  Atwood,"  said  the  minister,  **  you  must  haT6  hai 
pretty  hard  work  on  that  load  ;  that  's  no  ordinary  oak ;  it  took 
strong  hands  to  roll  those  logs,  and  yet  I  doo't  see  but  two  of 
your  boys      Where  are  they  all  now  ?  " 

^  Skittered,  scattered ! "  said  Heber,  as  be  sat  with  a  greirt 
block  of  cake  in  one  hand,  and  sipped  his  mug  of  flip,  lookingi 
with  his  grizzly  beard  and  shaggy  hair  and  his  iron  featuiesi 
like  a  cross  between  a  polar  bear  and  a  man,  —  a  very  shrewd, 
thoughtful,  reflective  polar  bear,  however,  quite  up  to  any  sort  of 
argument  with  a  man. 

*^  Yes,  they  're  scattered,"  he  said.  ^  We  're  patty  lonesooM 
DOW  't  our  house.  Nobody  there  but  Pars,  Dass,  Dill,  Nosk, 
und  'Liakim.  I  ses  to  Noah  and  'Liakim  this  momin',  *£f  we 
had  all  our  boys  to  hum,  we  sh'd  haf  to  take  up  two  loads  to  the 
minister,  sartin,  to  make  it  fair  on  the  wood-spell  cake.' " 

**  Where  are  your  boys  now  ?  "  said  Mr.  Avery.  **  I  have  nt 
seen  them  at  meeting  now  for  a  good  while." 

^  Wal,  Sol  and  Tim  's  gone  up  to  Umbagog,  lumberin' ;  and 
Tite,  he  's  sailed  to  Archangel ;  and  Jeduth,  he  's  gone  to  th' 
West  Injies  for  molasses ;  and  Pete,  he  's  gone  to  the  West. 
Folks  begins  to  talk  now  'bout  that  'ere  Western  kentry,  and  so 
Pete,  he  mu>t  go  to  Butifalo,  and  see  the  great  West  He  's  writ 
back  about  Niagry  Falls.  His  letters  is  most  amazin'.  The  old 
woman,  htie  can't  feel  easy  'bout  him  no  way.  She  inusts  'poo  it 
^em  Injuns  '11  scalp  him.  The  old  woman  is  just  as  choice  of 
:  er  boys  as  ef  she  had  n  t  got  just  es  many  es  she  has.* 

^  How  many  sons  have  you  ?  '  said  Harry,  with  a  counffinse 
sf  innocent  wonder. 

**  Wal,"  said  Heber,  *'  I  've  s^en  the  time  when  I  had  foartetl 
rood,  straight  boys,  —  all  on  'em  a  turciv*  over  a  log  togetker.* 

^  Dear  roe ! "  said  Tina.    **  Had  n't  jam  any  daaghteit?  * 
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**  Gals  ?  '  said  Heber,  reflectively.  **  Bless  joa,  yia.  Thmt  \ 
been  a  gal  or  two  'long,  in  between,  here  an*  there* —  doot  jflri 
remember  where  they  come ;  bat,  any  way,  there  'b  plenty  cf 
women-folks  *t  our  hoase.** 

"^Why!"  said  Tina,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head,  "yn 
don't  seem  to  think  much  of  women." 

*^  Good  in  their  way,"  said  Heber,  shaking  his  head;  "ImI 
Adam  was  fust  formed,  and  then  Eve,  yoa  know.*  LooUag 
more  attentively  at  Tina  as  she  stood  bridling  and  dimpliiig  W 
fore  him,  like  a  bird  just  ready  to  fly,  Heber  conceived  an  infii* 
tinct  idea  that  he  must  say  something  gallant,  so  he  added^ 
^  Give  all  honor  to  the  women,  as  weaker  vessels^  ye  know 
that 's  sound  doctrine,  I  s*po!^e." 

Heber  having  now  warmed  and  refreshed  himself,  and  endowed 
hid  minister  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  tip-top,  irreproaA- 
able  load  of  wood,  proceeded,  also,  to  give  him  the  benefit  oTi 
little  good  advice,  prefaced  by  gracious  words  of  enoooragemefflL 
^  I  wu3  tellin'  my  old  woman  this  momin'  that  I  did  n't  grudge  i 
cent  of  my  subscription,  'cause  your  preachin'  lasts  well  and  pap 
well.  Ses  I,  '  Mr.  Avery  ain't  the  land  of  man  that  atrikai 
twelve  the  fust  time.  Pie  's  a  man  that  11  wear/  That  'i  whil 
I  said  fust,  and  I  've  followed  y'  up  putty  close  in  yer  preadiiar 
but  then  I  've  jest  got  one  word  to  say  to  ye.  Ain*t  trm 
agency  a  gcttin'  a  leetle  too  top-heavy  in  yer  preachin*  ?  Aiat 
it  kind  o'  overgrowin'  sovereignty  ?  Now,  ye  see,  diTine  ■Ofe^ 
eignty  lies  got  to  be  took  care  of  as  well  as  free  agency.  That^ 
all  that 's  all.  I  thought  I  'd  jest  drop  the  thought,  je  know 
and  leave  you  to  think  on  't.  This  'ere  last  revival  yoa  ran  alai| 
;,Y>nsiderble  on  *  Whosoever  will  may  come,'  an'  all  thiat.  Nov 
pVaps,  ef  you  'd  jest  tighten  up  the  ropes  a  leetle  toother  aik, 
nd  give  'em  sovereignty,  the  hull  load  wonld  sled  easier.* 

^  Well,"  said  Mr.  Avery,  **  I  'm  mnch  obliged  to  yoa  Ibr  joar 
suggestions." 

^  Now  there  's  my  wife's  brother,  Josh  Baldwin,"  said  Heber 
''he  was  delegate  to  the  last  Consociation,  and  he  heeid  jooi 
openiu'  sermon,  and   ses  he   to  me,   ses  he,    'Toar   minirta 
lartin  doos  slant  a  leetle  towards  th'  Arminians ;  he  don't  qnhi 
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iralk  the  ci-ack/  Josh  sajs,  ses  he.  Ses  I,  ^  Josh,  we  ain't  none 
Dn  us  peifect;  but,'  ses  I,  '  Mr.  Averj  ain't  no  Arminian,  I  can 
feell  you.  Yeh  can't  judge  Mr.  Avery  by  one  sermon,'  ses  I. 
You  hear  him  preach  the  year  round,  and  ye  11  find  that  all 
the  doctrines  gits  their  place.'  Ye  see  I  stood  up  for  ye,  Mr. 
Ayery,  bu^  1  thought 't  would  n't  do  no  harm  to  kind  o'  let  ye 
know  what  folks  is  sayin'." 

Here  the  theological  discussion  was  abruptly  cut  short  by 
Deacon  Zaohary  Chipman's  load,  which  entered  the  yard  amid 
the  huzzahs  of  the  boys.  Heber  and  his  boys  were  at  the  door 
in  a  minute.  ^  Wal,  railly,  ef  the  deacon  hain't  come  down  with 
bis  shagbark !  Wal,  wal,  the  revival  has  operated  on  him 
some,  I  guess.  Last  year  the  deacon  sent  a  load  that  I  'd  ha' 
been  a>hamed  to  had  in  my  back  yard,  an'  I  took  the  liberty  o' 
tellin*  on  him  sa  Good,  straight-grained  shagbark  Wal, 
wal !  I  *I1  go  out  an'  help  him  onload  it  £f  that  'ere  holds  oat 
to  the  bottom,  the  deacon  's  done  putty  wal,  an'  I  shall  think 
grrace  has  made  some  progress." 

The  deacon,  a  mournful,  dry,  shivery-looking  man,  with  a  little 
round  bald  bead,  looking  wistfully  out  of  a  great  red  comforter,  all 
fbrry  and  white  with  the  sharp  frosts  of  the  morning,  and,  with  his 
small  red  eyes  weeping  tears  through  the  sharpness  of  the  air, 
/^*oked  as  if  he  had  come  as  chief  mourner  at  the  hearse  of  hit 
beloved  liickory-trees.  lie  had  cut  down  the  very  darlings  of 
Lis  soul,  and  come  up  with  his  precious  load,  in^pelled  by  a 
divine  impulse  like  that  which  made  the  lowing  kine,  in  the  Old 
Testament  story,  come  slowly  bearing  the  ark  of  God,  while 
their  brute  hearts  were  turning  toward  the  calves  that  they  had 
left  at  home.  Certainly,  if  virtue  is  in  proportion  to  sacrifice. 
Deacon  Chipman's  load  of  hickory  had  more  of  self-sacrifice  in 
H  than  a  dozen  loads  from  old  Heber ;  for  Heber  was  a  forest 
prince  in  his  way  of  doing  things,  and,  with  all  his  shrewd  calca- 
lations  of  money's  worth,  had  an  open-handed  generosity  of 
aature  that  made  him  taice  a  pride  in  liberal  giving. 

llie  little  man  shrank  mournfully  into  a  comer,  and  sipped  hit 
cnmbler  of  fiip  and  ate  his  cake  mad  ciieese  ar  if  he  had  been  90 
a  foneraL 
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*How  are  yo^  all  at  home,  deaooa?''  said  llr.  Af«|i 

heartilj 

^  Just  crawlin',  'iiank  jou,  — ju«c  crawlin'.  Mj  old  wnw 
don't  git  out  muv:h ;  her  rheumatiz  gita  a  dreadful  atroiig  bak 
on  her ;  and,  Mr.  Avery,  she  hopes  jou  *11  be  round  to  viait  hv 
'foro  long.  Since  the  revival  she 's  kind  o'  fell  into< 
don't  see  no  cheerin  views.  She  ses  sometimea  the 
ain't  nothin'  but  blackness  and  darkness  to  her.** 

*'  Has  she  a  good  appetite  ?  "  said  Mr.  Avery. 

*^W%1,  no.  She  don't  enjoy  her  vittles  mach. 
she  's  got  the  jaunders.  I  try  to  cosaet  her  up,  and  git 
take  relishin'  things.  I  tell  her  ef  she  'd  eat  a  good  wawge  ftff 
breakfast  of  a  cold  mornin',  with  a  good  hearty  bit  o^  iiiiiioa-|ii% 
and  a  cup  o'  strong  cofiee,  't  would  kind  o'  set  her  np  for  dN 
lay ;  but,  somehow,  she  don't  git  no  nouriahmeDt  fiooi  htf 
food." 

**  Tliere,  Rossiter,"  we  heard  Mr.  Avery  whisper  a^e^  *yn 
se^  what  a  country  minister  has  to  do,  —  give  cheering  Tiem  li 
a  dyspf^ptic  tliat  breakfasts  on  sausages  and  minoe-piea.'' 

And  now  the  loads  began  coming  thick  and  fittt* 
two  and  tiiree,  and  sometimes  four  and  five,  came  atringing 
one  af\er  another,  in  unbroken  procession*  For  every  one  Mr 
Avery  had  an  appreciative  word.  Its  especial  pointa  ni 
noticed  and  commended,  and  the  farmers  themselTeSi  ahiewdail 
observers,  looked  at  every  load  and  gave  it  their  verdict.  Bf 
»nd  by  the  kitchen  was  full  of  a  merry,  chatting  cirde,  and  lb 
Rossiter  and  Mr.  Avery  were  telling  their  best  storiei^  ead  nnn 
of  laughter  ciime  from  the  house. 

Tina  glanced  in  and  out  among  the  old  farmers^  like  a  brigM 
Iropicral  bird,  carrying  tlie  cake  and  cheese  to  eaidi  ooOi  hsfg^ 
big  and  telling  stories,  dispensing  smiles  to  the  younger  ones,— 
trearherous  smiles,  which  meant  nothing,  but  made  the  horti 
b<;ut  fa>ttfr  under  their  shagcry  coats;  and  if  she  aaw  a  rad-AiIsi 
fellow  in  a  corner,  who  seemed  to  be  having  a  bad  timCi  iki 
would  go  and  sit  down  by  him,  and  be  so  graciooa  and  wamiiig 
and  winning  that  his  tongue  would  be  loosenedyand  he  weald  lii 
mtT  jdl  ab<  it  his  steers  and  his  calves  and  his  laat  crop  of 
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ind  Lis  load  or  wood,  and  then  wonder  all  the  waf  bome  whetiM* 
he  should  ever  hare,  in  a  hoose  ot  tiis  own,  a  preUj  little  womnB 
like  thxt 

By  artomooo  the  minister's  wooil'pile  was  enonnoiu.  Il 
itreiclifd  bevond  anyibing  before  teen  in  Cloadland ;  it  exce^dad 
all  tht;  le<:ends  ol'  neighboring  wood-piles  aod  wood-cpeUa  nu- 
tated by  deacons  and  \aj  del^ales  in  the  late  Cunsociatia& 
And  iruly,  among  things  pictureMjue  and  graceful,  among  ehilil- 
tsh  remtmbrani'es,  dear  and  cheerful,  there  is  nothing  that  mora 
■peaks  to  nij  memory  ihan  ibe  dear,  good  old  mouy  wood-pile. 
Barry,  Tina,  Estber,  and  1  ran  up  and  down  and  in  and  aboot 
the  piles  ut  wooil  that  evening  witli  a  joyous  »atii>factioi).  How 
fresh  and  spicy  and  woodsy  it  smelt  1  1  can  wuell  now  the 
fragranci;  of  the  biekory,  wlio^e  clear,  oily  birk  in  burning  CMt 
forih  perfume  quite  equal  to  dnnamon.  Tben  there  was  the 
fnlgrani  black  birch,  sought  and  priied  by  us  all  for  the  high- 
Savored  bark  on  the  amaller  limbs,  which  wad  a  &torite  species 
of  confectionery  to  u^  There  were  abo  the  togs  of  white  birch, 
gWffllng  up  in  their  purity,  from  which  we  made  sheets  of  wood- 
land  parchment. 

It  ii  recorded  of  one  man  who  stands  in  a  high  poaition  at 
Washington,  that  all  his  earlier  wriiing-Iessona  were  performed 
apon  leaver  of  the  white  birch  bark,  the  only  paper  used  in  the 

Tben  there  were  massive  trunks  of  oak,  Teritable  worlds  of 
■loxsy  vegi^iaiion  in  ihemselvea,  with  tods  of  green  velvet  nestled 
away  in  their  bark,  and  fheeta  of  greenness  carpeting  their  ttides, 
and  III  tie  whin-,  boary  trees  of  moss,  with  little  white,  hoary  apples 
njHin  them,  like  miniature  orchards. 

One  oi  our  mo-'t  iuteresiing  amusements  was  forming  land- 
Kapi'^  in  ihe  snow,  in  which  we  had  mountains  and  hills  and 
ralteys,  and  represented  streams  of  water  by  means  of  glass,  and 
(lotbed  the  ^Ide.i  of  our  hills  with  orchards  of  apple-trees  made 
•f  this  gray  moss.  It  was  an  incipient  practice  at  landscape 
gardening,  for  which  we  found  rich  material  in  the  wood-pile 
Csther  and  Tiua  had  been  filling  their  aprons  with  these  mos^ 
nasares,  for  which  we  had  all  been  searching  together,  and 
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iM>ir  we  all  sat  chatting  in  the  eTeaing  light  Hm  mm  mm 
pang  down.  The  aleda  had  ceased  to  owne,  the  riches  of  am 
wcxKllund  treasures  were  all  in,  the  whole  air  wu  full  of  thi 
trembling,  roee-ctdored  light  that  tnmed  all  the  sDow-covend 
landscape  to  brightness.  All  around  ua  not  a  fence  to  be  aec^ 
—  nothing  but  waving  hoUowi  of  spotless  snow,  glowing  with  tin 
rosy  radiance,  and  fading  awaj  in  purple  and  lilac  shadows ;  aod 
the  evening  stars  began  to  twinkle,  one  after  anotlier,  keen  ani 
Tiear  through  the  frosty  air,  as  we  all  sat  together  in  triumph  na 
the  highest  perch  of  the  wood-pile.  And  Hariy  said  to  Esthciv 
"One  of  the.'ie  days  they'll  be  bringing  in  our  wood,"  and 
Esther's  cheeks  reflected  the  pink  of  the  sky. 

"  Yes,  indeed  1 "  said  Tina.  "  Aod  then  I  am  coming  to  lin 
with  you.  I  'in  going  to  be  an  old  maid,  yon  know,  and  I  shall 
help  Esther  as  1  do  now.     I  never  shall  want  to  be  married." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  ring  of  sleigh-bella  was  beard  ooming 
op  the  street  Who  and  what  now  ?  A  little  One-hone  al^k 
drove  swiflly  up  to  the  door,  the  driver  sprang  out  with  a  Un^ 
alacrity,  bitched  bis  horse,  and  came  toward  the  bouse.  Jm  Af 
MUae  moment  Ilna  and  1  reoogniaed  EUeir  DaveHXHtl 
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CHAPTER    XXXVllI. 

ELLERT   DATENPORT. 

TINA  immediately  turned  and  ran  into  the  house,  laoghing^ 
and  up  stairs  into  h«r  chamber,  leaving  Elsther  to  go 
»eriously  forward,  —  Esther  always  tranquil  and  always  ready. 
For  myself,  I  felt  such  a  vindictive  hatred  at  the  moment  at 
really  alarmed  me.  What  had  this  good-natured  man  done,  with 
his  frank,  merry  face  and  his  easy,  high-bred  air,  that  I  should 
hate  him  so  ?  What  sort  of  Christian  was  I,  to  feel  in  this 
way  ?  Certainly  it  was  a  temptation  of  the  Devil,  and  I  would 
put  it  down,  and  act  like  a  reasonable  being.  So  I  went  forward 
with  Harry,  and  he  shook  hands  with  us. 

^  Hulloa,  fellows ! "  he  said,  ^  you  've  made  the  great  leiqp 
since  I  saw  you,  and  changed  from  boys  into  men." 

^  Good  evening,  Miss  Avery,"  he  said,  as  we  presented  him  to 
ber.  ^  May  I  trench  on  your  hospitality  a  little?  I  am  a  traT* 
eller  in  these  arctic  regions,  and  Miss  Mehitable  charged  me  to 
tsall  and  see  after  the  health  and  happiness  of  our  young  friends 
here.  1  see,"  he  said,  looking  at  us,  ^  that  there  need  be  no 
inquiries  after  health ;   your  looks  speak  for  themselves.** 

"  Why,  Percival ! "  he  said,  turning  to  Harry,  **  what  a  pair 
af  shoulders  you  are  getting!  Genuine  Saxon  blood  runs  in 
your  veins  plainly  enough,  and  one  of  these  days,  when  you  get 
Vo  be  Sir  Harry  Percival,  you  Ml  do  honor  to  the  name." 

The  proud,  reserved  blood  flushed  into  Harry's  face,  and  his 
blje  eyes,  usually  so  bright  and  clear,  sparkled  with  displeasure. 
(  was  pleased  to  see  that  Ellery  Davenport  had  made  him  angry. 
Yes,  I  said  to  myself,  '*  What  want  of  tact  for  him  to  dare  to  touch 
on  a  subject  that  Harry's  most  intimate  friends  never  speak  of!" 

Esther  looked  fixedly  at  him  wiih  those  clear,  piercing  haiel 
sjes,  as  if  «he  were  men^lly  studying  him.  I  hoped  she  wooU 
not  like  him  ;  yet  why  should  I  hopo  so/ 
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He  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  had  made  a  miatakey  and  guM 
off  quick! J  to  another  subject. 

^  Where 's  my  fair  little  enemy,  Miss  Tina?'*  he  aaid. 

His  ''  fair  little  enemy  "  was  at  this  moment  attentively  atod^ 
ing  Lim  through  a  crack  in  the  window-curtain.  Shall  I  mj^  W^ 
that  the  first  thing  she  did,  on  rushing  up  to  her  room,  wm  H 
look  at  her  hair,  and  study  herself  in  the  glasa,  wondering  how 
•he  would  look  to  him  now.  Well,  she  had  not  aeen  hanelf  ftff 
tome  hours,  and  self-knowledge  is  a  virtue,  we  all  know. 
then  our  scamper  over  the  wood-pile,  in  the  freab,  evening 
must  have  deranged  something,  for  Tina  had  one  of  thoM 
betlious  heads  of  curls  that  every  breeze  takes  liberties  withy  anl 
that  have  to  be  looked  afler  and  watched  and  restrained.  Es- 
ther's satin  bands  of  hair  could  pass  through  a  whirlwind,  anl 
not  lose  their  gloss.  It  is  curious  how  character  rans  even  to  tht 
minutest  thing,  —  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  numbered  faj 
it,  —  Esther,  always  in  everything  self-poised,  thoaghtfiil,  relies 
live ;  Tina,  the  child  of  every  wandering  infiuenoe,  tremoloMly 
alive  to  every  new  excitement,  a  wind-harp  for  every  air  sf 
heaven  to  bn^athe  upon. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  mysterious  impulse  lor  good  St 
ill  made  her  turn  and  run  when  she  saw  Ellerj  Davenport 
That  turning  and  running  in  girls  means  something ;  it  msssi 
that  the  electric  chain  has  been  struck  in  some  waj ;  bat  howF 

Mr.  Davenport  came  into  the  house,  and  was  received  witt 
frank  cordiality  by  Mr.  Avery.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Jonethss 
Edwards,  and  the  good  man  regarded  him  as,  in  some  sort,  a  ssa 
of  tlie  Church,  and  had,  no  doubt,  instantaneous  promptings  ftr 
his  conversion.  Mr.  Avery,  though  he  believed  stringentlj  ii 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  was  very  innocent  in  his  ai^Jic^ 
ticn  of  it  to  individuals.  That  EUery  Davenport  waa  a  sosplii 
was  well  known  in  New  England,  wherever  the  repatatioo  of  hii 
brilliant  talents  and  person  had  circulated,  and  Mr.  Averv  hdl 
»ften  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  convert  hiuD.  The  dear,  gvai 
man  had  no  possible  Idea  that  anybody  could  go  wrong  fram  aajT 
\W\nfr  but  mistaken  views,  and  he  was  sure,  in  the  se  of  EUoy 
Oavcnport,  that  his  mind  must  have  been  perple:     1  abool  frtf 
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Bgenc}'  and  decrees,  and  thiu  he  hailed  wrth  deJght  the  ProFi- 
dence  which  had  sent  him  to  his  abode.  He  plunged  into  an 
immediate  conversation  with  him  about  the  state  of  France, 
whence  he  had  just  returned. 

Esther,  meanwhile,  went  up  stairs  to  notify  Tina  of  his  ar> 
rira] 

^  Mr.  Ellery  Davenport  is  below,  and  has  inquired  for  yon." 

Nobody  could  be  more  profoundly  indifferent  to  any  piece  of 
news. 

^  Was  that  Mr.  Ellery  Davenport  ?  How  stupid  of  him  to 
oome  here  when  we  are  all  so  tired  I  I  don't  think  I  cau  go 
down  ;  I  am  too  tired.** 

Elsther,  straightforward  Esther,  took  the  thing  as  stated.  Tinay 
U>  be  8ure,  had  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  fatigue  up  to  that  m<^ 
mcnt ;  but  Esther  now  saw  that  she  had  been  allowing  her  to 
orer  exert  herself. 

^  My  darling,''  she  said,  *^  I  have  been  letting  you  do  too  much 
altoficther.  You  are  quite  right ;  you  should  lie  down  here  quietly, 
and  I  *ll  l)ring  you  up  your  tea.  Perhaps  by  and  by,  in  the  even- 
ing, you  might  come  down  and  see  Mr.  Davenport,  when  yon  are 
rested." 

^  O  nonsense  about  Mr.  Davenport  I  he  does  n't  oome  to  see 
me.     He  wants  to  talk  with  your  father,  I  suppose." 

''*'  But  he  has  inquired  for  you  two  or  three  times,"  said  Es* 
ther,  ^'aud  he  really  seems  to  be  a  very  entertaining,  well- 
informed  man  ;  so  by  and  by,  if  you  feel  rested,  I  should  think 
you  had  better  come  down." 

Now  I,  for  my  part,  wondered  then  and  wonder  now,  and  al- 
ways shall,  what  all  this  was  for.  Tina  certainly  was  not  a 
coquette  ;  she  had  not  learned  the  art  of  trading  in  hers^, 
and  using  her  powers  and  fascinations  as  women  do  who  have 
been  in  the  world,  and  learnt  the  precise  value  of  everything  that 
they  say  and  do.  She  was,  at  least  now,  a  simple  child  of  nature^ 
fet  she  acted  exactly  as  an  artful  coquette  might  have  done. 

Ellery  Daven[)ort  con«*antly  gianced  at  the  door  as  he  talked 
irith  Blr.  Avery,  and  shifted  uneasily  oik  his  chair ;  evidently  he 
expected  hei  to  enter,  and  woen  Esther  reCnnied  wilboiit  hfc  he 
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wu  Mcrctlf  vexed  und  annojed.  I  waa  glad  of  it,  too.  like  ■ 
fool  as  I  wa&  It  would  luive  been  ■  tbaiuADd  timea  better  for 
toy  hopes  bad  ehe  walked  straight  out  to  meet  bin,  ttool  ami 
rrieudly,  like  Esther.  There  was  one  comrort;  bs  wma  a  auniod 
man ;  bui  tbf  n  that  crazy  wife  of  bid  mijEbt  die,  or  might  ba  dvM 
now.  Who  knew  F  To  be  t^ure,  Elleiy  Davenport  nvrer  had  tha 
air  of  a  married  man,  —  (hat  steadj,  collected,  eenaible, : 
air  wliieb  belongs  to  the  male  individual,  conscit 
moves,  of  a  home  tribunal,  to  which  he  ia  reponaible.  Ha  had 
gone  loose  in  society,  pitied  and  petted  and  (xreMed  bjr  ladiei, 
Bod  everybody  said,  if  his  wife  should  die,  Ellatj  DaTcnporl 
might  marry  wljom  be  pleased.  Esther  knew  nothing  abad 
him,  exct-pt  a  laint  general  outline  of  hit  history.  She  had  oa 
pre[>ost)es.'<ions  for  or  agiiinst,  and  he  laid  himself  out  to  pleaw 
her  in  conversation,  with  that  easy  grace  and  quick  perceplioo  tt 
chantcter  wbii^b  were  habitual  with  him.  Ellery  DaveDport  bad 
been  a  thriving;  young  Jucobin,  and  Mr.  Aterj  and  Mr.  Boatitw 
were  fierce  Federuiists. 

Mr.  Ro9--i(nr  came  in  to  tea,  and  both  of  them  bora  down  f» 
uliingly  on  Ellery  Davenport  in  regard  to  the  diitnihaiiiKii  il 
France. 

"Just  what  I  always  said  I"  said  Mr.  Bosaiter.  "YmA 
'lemocracy  is  straight  from  the  Devil.  It's  the  child  of 
and  leads  to  anarcliy  See  what  their  revoIutioD  ii 
Wfll,  I  mny  not  be  orthodox  entirely  on  the  queatiosi  of  tetal 
depravity,  but  I  always  admitted  the  total  deprantj  of  the  whol* 
French  nation." 

"O,  the  French  are  men  of  like  passions  with  nal*  nid 
Ellery  D:iTcnporL  "  They  have  been  gronnd  down  and  i1<ilMwid 
and  imbruted  till,  human  nature  can  bear  no  Inoger,  and  amr 
there  ia  a  sudden  outbreak  of  the  lower  classes,  —  tha  tmniif  tl 
the  warm." 

"Xot  a  worm,"  i-aiil  Mr.  Roi^siter, "  a  serpent,  and  ■  strongam.' 

"  Davenport,"  Boid  Mr.  Avery,  "  don't  yon  see  that  aU  tUi  ii 
becnu^ie  tliis  revohition  is  in  the  bands  of  atheista?' 

"  Certainly  I  do,  I'ir.  Tiiese  fellows  have  desln^ad  tha  Utl 
gf  tbe  common  peoplf.,  and  given  them  ncrthingin  iti  plam" 
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■*  1  am  glad  lo  see  job  recognice  that,"  said  Hr.  &ver/. 

■*  Boooy.iiio,  my  dear  sir  1  Nobody  knows  the  worth  of  re- 
Ggion  BR  a  polilical  force  better  than  I  do.  Thaae  Frencfa 
people  are  juit  like  childreD,  —  full  of  Benliment,  full  of  feeling, 
fall  of  fire,  but  without  the  cold,  judging,  logical  power  that  u 
frozen  into  men  hero  by  yoar  New  England  theology.  If  I 
have  "ol  to  manage  a  republic,  give  me  Calvinists." 

"  You  admit,  then,"  said  Mr.  Avery,  delightedly,  "  the  worth 
Jf  Calvinism." 

**  As  a  po1itii-a^  agent,  certainly  I  do,"  said  ElleiT  Dkreopott. 
'  Men  mu^l  have  «lrong,  positive  religious  beliefs  to  give  tbeoa 
Tigorou-  self-govemmeni ;  and  republics  are  founded  on  the  self- 
govt'min;:  power  of  the  individual." 

"  Da 7<' II port,"  ^d  Mr.  Avery,  afTectionately  layiag  his  hand 
on  hi*  >hoiililer, "  I  should  Uke  to  have  said  that  thing  myselC 
I  could  n'l  bnve  put  it  better." 

"But  do  you  suppose,"  said  Estber,  trembling  with  eager- 
ness. "  that  they  will  behead  the  Queen?" 

-Ceriainiy  I  do,"  t^id  Ellery  Daveoport,  with  that  air  of 
cheerful  compo^urf  with  which  the  retailer  of  the  last  horror 
dcli;:his  to  shtH-k  ali.sicner.  "  O  certainly!  I  would  n't  give  a 
pin  for  her  chancf.  You  read  the  account  of  the  trial,  I  sup- 
;>ose  :  you  saw  thnt  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  ?  " 

*■  I  did.  Indeed,"  said  Esther.  "But,  0  Mr.  Daveop<«tI 
t»a  nothing  lie  done  ?    There  is  Lafayette ;  can  he  do  nothing?  ' 

"  Lafayeiie  may  think  himself  happy  if  be  keepa  hia  owo 
head  on  his  shoulders,"  said  DavenporL  "The  &ct  is,  that  there 
u  a  wild  bea.'^t  in  every  human  being.  In  oar  race  it  i*  the 
lion.  In  ih<^  French  race  it  is  the  tiger,  —  hotter,  mare  tropical, 
more  blindly  intense  in  rage  and  wrath.  Religion,  goremment, 
^aliisaticin.  are  principally  usi-ful  in  keeping  the  human  dominant 
t ;  but  when  the  beast  gets  above  the  buman  in  the 

ri.  you  talk  like  an  apostle,"  said  Mr.  Avetj. 
*  ihe  devils  b<:lieve  and  tremble,"  said  Elleij. 
ta<te   it,"   said   Mr.   Bossiler,  **  you  're  OMM  homt 
Tom  Prance  disposed  to  be  a  good  Fedenliat.' 


Tver  th>-  ben 

wmmiinltv,  i 

"  Davenpc 

-  You  kno 

"Well,  I 
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"  Tes,  I  have,"  said  Ellei;  DareDport.  "  Wa  mtiet  all  Un 
■nd  lean],  jou  know." 

And  so  in  one  evening  £ller7  witched  T'i™— If  into  the  goat 
gncet  of  every  one  in  the  Bimple  pareooage ;  and  when  Tiem 
at  last  appeared  she  found  liim  reigning  king  of  the  circle 
ilr.  BtMsiter,  having  drawn  from  bim  the  avowal  that  ha  Mi 
a  Fednralisi,  now  looked  oomplaceatl)'  upon  him  an  a  bofNU 
yoong  neopfayio.  Mr.  Avery  saw  eviden*  marlu  of  gran  k 
bis  doclaralions  in  favor  of  Calvinism,  while  jret  tbera  waa  ■ 
■picj  flavor  of  the  prodigal  son  about  him,  — enough  to  «• 
gage  him  for  hui  conversion.  Toflr  wild,  wicked,  witty  prodi- 
gal son  is  to  a  spiritual  huntsman  an  attractiTe  mark,  lihi 
some  rare  kind  of  eagle,  whoie  ways  mnst  be  atodied,  and 
wLoae  neat  must  be  marked,  and  in  whose  froe,  aavago  pp^ 
bol^  in  tlie  blue  air  and  on  the  mountain-lope  ha  bai  a  kind  (f 
hidden  i'ymputliy. 

When  Tina  entered,  it  was  with  an  air  uniUDaDy  Af  aal 
quiet.  She  took  all  his  compliments  Od  her  growth  and  GhBi^i 
of  itppearance  wilh  a  negligent,  matter-of-oonrae  air,  wwiiiil  hnv 
^If  in  the  moi^t  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  remained  obatnalelf 
still  and  bilenL  Nevertheless,  it  was  to  he  obaorrad  that  ■)» 
loft  not  a  word  that  he  said,  or  a  motion  that  he  mad^  Wsi 
she  in  that  siage  of  attraction  which  begins  with  repaUon  ?  V 
did  she  feel  stirring  within  her  that  intense  antagoniam  whict 
woman  sometimes  feels  toward  man,  when  she  initinfiimly 
divines  that  he  may  be  the  one  who  shall  <Kie  daj  aend  a  banU 
and  call  on  her  to  surrender.  Women  are  so  inlanae,  they  km 
such  prophetic,  fore-reaching,  nervoua  ayatenu^  that  annnai— 
they  appear  to  be  endowed  with  a  pft  of  propbe^,  Tina  «■■ 
tainly  was  an  innocent  child  at  this  time,  uDoalonlatin^  and 
acting  by  instinct  alone,  and  she  looked  upon  EUery  DavaapsI 
as  a  married  man,  who  was  and  ought  to  be  and  woald  ba  atth- 
Vg  to  her ;  and  yei,  tor  the  life  of  her,  she  COuld  not  traat  tua  « 
the  treated  oilier  men. 

If  there  waa  in  him  eomething  whidi  powerfaDj  attiaeltd 
there  was  a\so  something  of  the  reverse  pola  of  tha  magant 
Ikat  repelled,  and  inspired  a  feeling  not  |  to  tmg,  hi 


•Bring  ui  nmlefined  nvar  of  dfeaJ,  u  if  mom  tnviiitle  S|Ml 
■boat  liim  gsTe  mjaterioaa  WBrmng.  Hmfq  wu  ■  ienM  id 
n^  hiddrn,  Bobtile  power  andar  hii  HuntiM,  Uw  pHp  of  th» 
iroD  hanil  wks  bo  plain  through  tlw  Telrat  ^otb,  that  4°lif<it 
and  impressibls  lutDm  Tell  it.  Ellery  DavMiport  wu  prooipt 
•nd  eoergetie  and  lieraic ;  he  had  a  great  deal  of  impaldre  gnrf 
kature,  as  his  history  in  all  oar  a&in  ibow^  Ho  waa  tlmjt 
willing  to  reach  ont  the  helping  hand,  and  helped  lo  mxbo  pop- 
pemo  when  he  did  »3 ;  and  yet  I  feh,  rather  than  eoold  pra*^ 
bt  his  presence,  that  he  eoold  he  ratj  remondMa  and  poniaWntlf 
amel. 

Ellery  Davenport  inherited  the  whole  Edwarda  natnre,  with 
out  its  ntligioDs  diacipUne,  — a  natun  Rtnng  both  in  inleUeet  < 
■nd  panioD.  He  was  an  nnbelieTing  Jonathan  Edvarda.  It 
waa  this  whole  nature  that  I  felt  in  him,  and  I  looked  npoa 
tbo  gradual  interest  which  I  aaw  growii^  in  Tina  toward  U^ 
in  the  turning  of  b«t  tboogfata  on  him,  in  her  flights  from  Urn 
•nd  attractions  to  bim,  as  ooe  looikM  oo  the  Mng^ea  of  a  &•■ 
einated  Inrd,  who  fleeo  and  returns,  and  fleea  and  ntnraa,  taA 
tine  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ^amood  ajea. 

These  imprvasions  which  eome  to  osrtiun  kioda  of  natoras  are 
■o  dim  and  cloodj,  it  is  so  much  the  habit  of  the  eoonlor-cnrrant 
of  life  to  disregHrd  them,  and  to  feel  that  an  imprmiiion  of  whick 
joa  have  no  pfajrsical,  external  proof  is  of  neoMsitj  an  abaordi^ 
and  a  wenl^new,  that  thef  are  SBlclam  acted  on,  —  teldam,  al 
least,  in  New  England,  where  the  hatnt  of  iof^  ia  ao  fonnad 
fnm  childhood  in  the  mind,  and  the  belieTiag  of  nothing  whieh 
jtm  cannot  prove  is  lo  eoasiant  ■  portkm  of  the  lifa  adncatiw 
Tet  with  regard  lo  myself,  as  I  bm  ataled  belbc*,  then  «■■ 
always  a  Rpbere  of  impressioo  anmmnding  mdindnal^  for  wfaUl 
:)tlea  I  could  give  no  reasonable  aoeonnL  It  was  aa  if  tbaia 
had   been  an  emanation  from  the  nuad,  like  that  fims  the  bodjr 


soundnem  from  others,  tbo  sidklj  oflnvinn  of  aural  dBc^ft 
onetimes  penetrating  through  aT  sort*  of  ootwwd  pnoM  aal 
auuDDplishments,  like  tha  anall  of  da  ~  ~ 
u^  UliM  o«  the  ooOb. 
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I  coold  not  prove  that  Elleiy  Davenport  ms  •  wiolced  mk 
tmt  I  had  an  instioctive  sbhorreiice  of  him,  for  wbidi  I  i* 
pnuctied  myself  consianily,  deemiag  U  only  the  nuulness  of  ■ 
anr*:B>'anable  jealousy, 

IIiB  slay  nith  us  at  thia  time  wu  mHj  for  ft  few  hourm.     Th 
cext  morning  he  took  Hurry  alone  sod  communicued  lo 
IODIC  intelli<;ence  quiie  important  to  his  future. 

"  I  have  brc^n  to  visit  your  father,"  he  said,  "  and  hmra  fl 
Dim  au'are  wbtt  treasures  ho  possesses  in  bis  children." 

"  His  cliitdren  have  no  desire  that  he  should  be  mad«  awMl 
3?  it,"  said  Harry,  coldly.     "He  has  broken  all    des 
them  and  him." 

"  Well,  wi'11 !  "  said  Ellery  Davenport,  "  the  fact  ia  Sir  Hufj 
na^i  fione  inio  the  viriuoiis  slnp^c  of  an  Engliahman'a  life,  wboraa 
mun  is  busy  taking  care  of  his  gouty  feet,  looking  after  hit  t» 
antA,  and  repi-niing  at  his  leisure  of  the  sins  of  hia  jronth.  Bri 
you  will  find,  whf  n  you  come  to  enter  college  next  year,  tW 
there  will  be  a  handnome  allowance  at  your  diapoaal ;  and,  fafr 
twf^en  you  and  me,  1  'II  just  say  lo  you  that  younf;  Sir  Hanj  ii 
about  as  puny  and  feeble  a  little  bit  of  mortality  aa  I  ever  Mb 
To  my  thinking,  they  'II  never  raise  him ;  and  hie  life  ia  all  Ari 
standi  between  you  and  the  estate.  Yon  know  that  I  got  jim 
mother's  marriage  certificate,  and  it  is  safe  in  I^iaon  Lotbrsp^ 
htiiirU.  So  you  see  there  may  be  a  brilliant  future  before  yai 
and  your  >isii-r.  It  is  well  enough  for  you  to  know  it  earty,  nl 
kiM'p  yoiirsi  If  and  her  free  from  enlanglementa.  School  friaa^ 
■hip'i  and  flirtations  and  all  that  sort  of  tbio^  are  prettf  Ihtli 
spring  flowers,  —  very  chnrtoing  in  their  way  and  time;  but  it 
is  n'l  advisable  to  let  them  lead  ub  into  compromising  aDieclw 
/or  life.  If  your  future  home  is  to  he  England,  of  eosraejw 
will  want  your  tnarriap:e  to  strengthen  your  position  ther&i' 

*-  My  future  home  will  never  be  England,"  said  Harry,  brial|f 
"  Amerieu  hn-i  nursed  me  and  educated  me,  and  I  alutll 
be,  Ixart  and  siiul,  au  American.     My  life  muat  be  acted  io  llil 
toimlry." 

The  other  su;;iTcalion  contained  in  Ellery  DaTenpocA 
*as  passed   over   without   a  word.      Hany  WM   not  at 
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torild  discuss  hi«  privnte  relations  with  a  etrangor.  He  could 
DOl  but  feel  obliged  to  Ellery  Davenport  for  the  interest  that  be 
had  manifested  id  him,  and  jiet  (here  was  somethin>;  »bout  tbu 
easj  patronizing  manner  of  giving  advice  that  galled  bim.  Hs 
wa.4  not  yet  old  enough  not  to  feel  vexed  nt  being  reminded  that 
he  was  young. 

It  seemed  but  a  few  hours,  and  Ellery  Daveopcrt  was  gOM 
ftgain  :  and  yet  how  he  bad  changed  everything  I  The  hour  that 
Lt-  drove  up.  how  perfectly  innocently  happy  and  united  we  all 
ivere !  Our  tbouglit^  needed  not  to  go  beyond  the  present  mo- 
ment :  llie  moss  that  we  had  gathered  from  the  wood-pile,  and 
the  l)<ndsrapes  that  we  were  going  to  make  with  it,  were  greater 
treasures  thun  all  those  of  that  unknown  world  ofbrigbtnest  and 
clev<-rnes9  and  wealth  and  elation,  out  of  which  Ellery  Daven- 
port had  rhai  like  a  coroet,  to  astonish  us,  and  Iben  go  back  and 
leave  us  in  obscurity. 

Harry  communicated  the  intelligence  given  him  by  Ellerj 
Dnvenport,  first  to  me,  then  to  Tina  and  Esther  and  Mr,  Averj, 
but  bested  tliHt  it  minht  not  be  spoken  of  beyond  our  Utile  circle. 
It  could  and  it  should  make  no  change,  he  said.  But  can  ex- 
peciuiions  of  i^ueh    magnitude    be   awakened    in   young   mindi 

On  the  whole.  Ellery  Davenport  left  a  trail  of  brightneta  be 
bind  liim,  notwithstanding  my  sinister  BU!<picions.  "  How  open- 
hniiiled  and  friendly  it  was  of  him,"  said  Esther, "  to  come  up  here, 
when  he  has  »o  much  on  his  hands!  He  lold  father  that  be 
ilioiild  have  to  be  in  Washingrnn  next  week,  to  talk  with  them 
tlierc  nhout  French  affiiirs." 

"And  I  hope  he  may  do  Tom  Jefferson  tome  good  I"  Kaid  Mr. 
Avery, -ndifinanlly,  —  "  leach  him  what  he  is  doing  in  encourag- 
ing till'  hiileous,  atheistical  French  revolution!  Why,  It  will 
brins  discredit  on  republic.*,  and  put  back  the  cause  of  liberty  id 
Europe  a  century !     Davenpor*  sees  into  that  as  plainly  as  I  do." 

"lie's  a  i^hrewil  fellow."  sai^  Mr  Roj>siter.  "I  beard  him 
talk  three  ^,r  four  years  api,  when  he  wa*  over  here,  and  he  WM 
abc  It  OS  glib-tongueJ  a  Jacobin  ^s  you  '1  wiik  to  see ;  hut  now 
■ly   young  man   ban  come  round  handsome'7.     I  told  him  ba 
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oaglit  to  tell  Jefferson  just  how  the  thing  is  woikiiig^     I  gfr  ft^ 
government  by  the  respectable  classes  of  societj.* 

"  Daven{)ort  evidently  is  not  a  regenerated  man,*  said  Mr 
Avery,  thoughtfully ;  '*  but  as  far  as  speculative  knowledge  gos^ 
he  is  as  good  a  theologian  as  his  grandfather.  I  had  a  pretty 
thorough  talk  with  him,  before  we  went  to  bed  last  night,  and  hi 
laid  down  the  distinctions  with  a  clearness  and  a  predoioa  ditf 
were  astonishing.  He  sees  right  through  that  point  of  thedifibf^ 
ence  between  natural  and  moral  inability,  and  he  pat  it  into  • 
sentence  that  was  as  neat  and  compact  and  clear  as  a  qoaill 
cr}'stal.  I  think  there  was  a  little  rub  in  his  mind  on  the  coa- 
Bistency  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  with  the  divine  decreeSt  and  I 
just  touched  him  off  with  an  illustration  or  two  there^  and  I 
could  see,  by  the  flash  of  his  eye,  how  quickly  he  look  it.  *  Dift> 
enport,'  said  I  to  him, '  you  are  made  for  the  polpit ;  joa  oo^ 
to  be  in  it' 

^  '  I  know  it,'  he  said, '  Mr.  Avery ;  but  the  tronhle  is,  I  an 
not  good  enough.  I  think,'  he  said, '  sometimes  I  shoaM  like  H 
have  been  as  good  a  man  as  my  grandfather :  bat  then,  joo  ae^ 
there 's  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  Devil,  who  all  have  soiB^ 
thing  to  say  to  that.' 

''  *  Well,'  says  I,  *  Davenport,  the  world  and  the  flesh  last  calf 
alittle  while  — ' 

*^ '  But  the  Devil  and  I  last  forever,  I  sappose  jon  mean  li 
lay,'  said  he.  getting  up  with  a  sort  of  careless  swing  ;  and  iImb 
he  said  he  must  go  to  bed ;  but  before  he  went  he  reached  osC 
bis  liand  and  smiled  on  me,  and  said,  ^  Good  night,  and  thank  yo% 
Mr.  Avery.'  That  man  has  a  beautiful  smile.  It  *s  like  a  spirit 
in  his  face." 

Had  Ellery  Davenport  been  acting  the  hypocrite  with  lib 
Avery?  Supposing  a  man  is  made  like  an  oigan,  with  two  or 
three  banks  of  keys,  and  ever  so  many  stops,  so  that  he  can  plij 
all  sorts  of  tunes  on  himself;  is  it  being  a  hypocrite  with  each 
person  to  play  precisely  the  tune,  and  draw  oat  ezactlj  ttl 
■top,  which  he  knows  will  make  himself  agreeable  and  fbrtki 
ilia  purposes  ?  Ellery  Davenport  did  understand  the  New  B^ 
land  theology  as  thoroughly  as  Mr.  Avery.     He  knew  it  hm 
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mrrat  to  foandktiofi-stoiie.  He  knew  all  the  eridfliiCM  (^luttinl 
uid  rereftled  religion,  and,  wbea  he  chow  to  do  ao,  ooold  make 
moat  (.■oDclusive  argumenu  npoo  thenu  He  had  a  perfect  ap- 
preciation of  devotional  religion,  and  knew  preciaelj  what  it 
would  do  for  individaaU.  He  aaw  into  politica  with  nnerrhig 
precisioD,  and  knew  what  wai  in  men,  and  whither  thing*  were 
leading.  Hi>  unbelief  wai  pnrel;  and  aimplj  what  has. been 
Cklled  in  New  England  the  natural  oppoaiticn  of  the  heart  to 
God.  He  loved  his  own  will,  and  he  hated  control,  and  he  (l»- 
lermined,  p»r  /at  mU  tufat,  to  can;  hi*  own  plana  in  thia  worid, 
and  aitcrid  to  the  other  when  lie  got  into  iL  To  hare  hi*  owi 
vaj,  and  to  carrj  hi*  own  poinM^  and  I*  da  m  ba  piMilJ,  ««• 
IIm  fvUnf  porpoaea  of  Ua  Ufk 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

LAST    DATS    IN    CLOUDLAHD. 

THE  day  was  coming  now  that  the  idyl  of  Qoodlftai 
end,  and  our  last  term  wound  up  with  a  grand 
entertainment. 

It  was  a  time-honored  custom  in  New  England  mcademiei  It 
act  a  plaj  once  a  year  as  the  closing  exercise,  and  we 
that  our  performance  should  surpass  all  others  in  aoeme 

The  theme  of  the  play  was  to  be  the  story  of  Jephthah's  dao^ 
ter,  from  the  Old  Testament.  It  had  been  suggeated  at  lint  It 
take  Miss  Hannah  More's  sacred  drama  upon  this  aabject;  bit 
Una  insisted  upon  it  that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  to  wiilt 
an  original  drama  ourselves,  each  one  taking  a  character,  aai 
composing  one*s  own  part. 

Tina  was  to  be  Jephthah's  daughter,  and  Esther  her  mother; 
and  a  long  opening  scene  between  them  was  gotten  up  bj  the  t«e 
in  a  private  session  at  their  desks  in  the  school-room  one  nigh^ 
and,  when  perfected,  was  read  to  Harry  and  me  for  oor  criticd 
judgment.  The  conversation  was  conducted  in  blank  verse,  with 
the  usual  appropriate  trimmings  and  flourishes  of  that  apeciee  of 
literature,  and,  on  the  whole,  even  at  this  time,  I  do  not  aee  bit 
chat  it  was  quite  as  good  as  Miss  Hannah  More'a. 

There  was  some  skirmishing  between  Harry  and  myself  aboitt 
our  parts,  Harry  being,  as  I  thought,  rather  too  golden-haired  and 
blue-eyed  for  the  grim  resolve  and  fierce  agoniea  of  Jephthak 
Moreover,  the  other  part  was  to  be  that  of  Tina*s  lover,  and  he 
was  to  act  very  desperate  verses  indeed,  and  I  repfeeented  li 
Harry  privately  that  here,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  was  calcohlel 
to  succeed.  But  Tina  overruled  me  with  that  easy  fluency  of 
good  reasons  which  the  young  lady  always  had  at  nnmmeai 
*  Harry  would  make  altogether  the  best  loTer,"  she  saidi  "hi 
wae  just  cut  out  for  a  lever.    Then,  besidflii  what  does 
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know  About  it  ?     Han;  has  been  pnrtiBing  tor  siz  m<HHh«i,  aai 
Horace  baa  n't  even  begun  to  tbink  of  ench  tbingi  jtL" 

Tbia  was  one  of  tboite  striogent  declarations  that  mj  jomig 
lad;  was  always  making  witb  regard  to  me,  giving  me  to  nitder* 
itand  that  ber  wbole  confideoce  iD  me  was  built  entirely  on  mj 
diacretinn.  Well,  I  was  happy  raougb  to  let  it  go  m,  fin-  Ellerf 
Davenport  bad  gone  like  an  eveniDg  meteor,  and  we  bad  oeaaed 
talking  and  tbinking  about  him.  He  wai  ont  of  oar  borison  en- 
tirelj.  So  we  B|>outed  blank  *ene  at  each  other,  morning,  noon, 
and  nigbl,  with  the  moet  cheerful  imurage.  Tina  and  Harry  had, 
both  of  them,  a  considerable  share  of  artistic  talent,  and  mada 
tbemselves  very  busy  in  drawing  and  painting  soeiterj,^  a  work 
io  which  the  lady  principal,  Miss  Titcomb,  gave  evefy  asaistaneei 
although,  as  Tina  swd,  ber  views  of  sceneiy  were  mostly  eonflned 
to  what  was  proper  for  tomhstonea.  "  But  then,"  she  added,  "  let 
ber  have  the  wbole  planning  of  my  grave,  witb  a  great  weefang 
willow  over  it,  —  that  11  be  superb  1  I  believe  tba  weepiog  wil- 
lows will  be  out  by  that  time,  and  we  can  have  real  braiielies> 
Won't  ibat  be  splendid]** 

Then  there  was  the  necessity  of  making  oar  drama  popular, 
by  gutting  in  the  greatest  possible  number  of  oar  intimate  frieDds 
aod  acquaintances.  So  Jephthab  had  to  marshal  an  army  on  the 
Btage,  and  there  was  no  end  of  paper  helmets  to  be  made:.  In  (ae^ 
everf  girl  in  school  who  conld  turn  ber  band  to  anything  was 
staking  a  paper  helmet. 

There  was  to  be  a  procession  <^  Jadmtn  maidens  aerosa  tba 
vtage,  bearing  tbe  body  of  Jephthab's  danghter  on  a  Uer,  after 
tbe  sacrifice.  This  took  in  every  leading  prl  in  tbe  school  | 
and  as  they  wore  all  to  be  dressed  in  wlute,  witb  Una  ribbea% 
one  may  fancy  tbe  preparation  going  n  in  all  tbe  bonsea  far  and 
Bear  There  was  also  to  be  a  proccsutm  of  youths,  bearing  tha 
body  of  the  faithful  lover,  who,  of  coarse,  was  to  £e,  to  keep  tbe 
iepartMi  campany  in  the  shades. 

We  had  rehearsals  every  nigat  tar  a  fortnight,  and  Hanrjr, 
Tina,  and  I  officiated  as  stage-isanagen.     It  Is  i 
koabi  i  we  had.    Esther  acted  tbe  part  t/  Jadi 
betion,  —  ber  long  black  hair  basng  jU  down  and  d 
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■  [licluie  in  tli!  Tlililical  Dictionary,  which  Tina  indsted  apv 
oiuHt  l>e  miiiieiirif.  K'^tlier,  however,  rebelled  at  tht^  nosc-jewtk 
Tliej'e  wus  no  milking;  Ii<t  untlerstand  ihe  Oriental  taate  of  iIh 
thiiii;;  t^hn  nbsoluiely  ilcclini-d  the  embfllishment,  and  finally  il 
waa  agroed  among  uf  ihut  the  nose-jewel*  should  bu  left  to  iha 
imagi  rial  ion. 

llurrv  looked  mngnificent,  with  the  help  of  a  dark  mmCaffci. 
which  Tina  very  adroitly  compoundHl  of  black  ravelled  Jtta, 
amuiginir  it  with  such  di-licary  that  it  had  quite  the  eflect  af 
huir.  The  dilhvulty  was  that  in  impassioned  momentt  tb( 
iDiistJiche  WHS  apt  to  get  awry ;  and  once  or  twice,  while  m 
b'b  knee^  before  Tina  in  tragicul  attitudes,  thia  occurrence  Hi 
lier  off  into  hysterical  gigglt^s,  which  spoiled  the  eflect  of  llH 
rchcai'ital.  But  at  last  we  contrived  a  planter  which  tba  aort 
de>pfriiie  plunges  uf  agony  could  not  possibly  disarraDge. 

As  my  eyes  and  hair  were  black,  when  I  had  monnted  ■ 
tow<Ting  hiflinet  overshadowed  by  a  crest  of  bearskin,  tnk 
I'toio  au  authentic  bt'ar  that  Ileber  Atwood  had  killed  only  tM 
weeks  bel'on.',  I  made  a  most  fateful  and  portentons  Jepfatfaab,  aid 
flalienrd  myself  sccrtrtly  on  the  tragical  and  gloomy  ^mMKJfla* 
excited  iu  iht;  brea-ts  of  divers  of  my  feniale  friends. 

I  composed  for  myself  a  most  towering  and  lof^  mtiaMl 
went,  kIii^ii  I  came  in  f^lury  at  the  head  of  my  troops.  I  ^uM 
Dut  help  plagiarizing  Ali^  Hannali  Uore's  first  line :  — 

"  On  .lordmi'i  biinki  pmnd  Ammoo'i  buinan  mns." 

Any  writer  of  poems  will  pity  me,  when  he  remembon  Ui 
awn  jMy-ition,  if  he  ha.H  ever  tried  to  make  a  verw  on  nm 
suhji-ct  iinil  been  ittn>-k  nnd  pierced  through  by  bodm  line  «l 
another  jxiet,  whii'h  m  Clicks  in  his  head  and  bis  memory  tkri 
tlien-  is  no  pu^^siliiliiy  of  his  saying  the  thing  any  othor  way.  I 
tried  Lv;,'innin':, — 

"  Oi  Snlem's  |>l3iiiK  tba  aanunar  ran  bblt^d") 
hut  when  I  I'Hiki'd  at  my  troi>p  of  helmets  and  the  very  startfiaf 
banner  ttbicli  ive  were  tit  display, and  reflected  that  Joofa  Billing 
wa<  to  give  ai  inspiring  blast  on  a  bugle  behind  tbesreiNiil 
peil'ei-tly  Inngi'd  to  do  the  glorious  and  magnificent,  and  Air 
rei-uuiiding  line  stood  riglit  in  my  way. 
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■■  Wc)1,  difir  rue,  Horace,"  said  Thia,  "  take  it,  and  branch  oB 
torn  it,  —  make  a   luxl  of  it." 

Anil  ^o  I  did.  Hoiv  martiut  and  Millonic  I  wmI  f  realij 
nade  mvsclf  frel  quite  serious  and  i^lemn  with  ihe  pomp  and 
l^OTj  of  my  own  laiiguasre;  but  1  contrived  to  introdui^e  inio  mj 
Wsouiiding  verses  a  most  louching  description  of  my  daughtCT, 
D  which  J  exhausted  Oriental  images  and  similes  on  her  cliarms. 
Batter  dtiJ  I  were  to  have  rather  a  lender  Hcene,  on  parting,  as 
ite  WIS  to  be  my  nife ;  Imt  then  we  minded  it  not  a  jot.  Tba 
idruitness  wiih  which  both  the^  young  girls  avoided  getting  into 
vlalioiis  thai  mi<;lrt  ^avur  of  reality  was  an  eminent  instance  of 
ieminlne  tact.  And  wliile  Hurry  was  playing  the  impassioned 
over  HC  Tina's  r<-et,  Esther  looked  at  him  slyly,  with  just  the 
liglile>t  .sh>i<1e  of  consciousness  —  sumelliin»  as  slight  as  the 
iuiverin<r  of  an  eyelash,  or  H  tremulous  flush  on  her  fair  cheek. 
Tbe/e  was  fire  under  that  rose-colored  snow  a(\er  all,  and  that 
ras  what  ^ave  the  subtle  charm  to  ihe  whole  thing. 

We  bnd  an  enrne-t  discussion  among  us  four  as  to  what  wu 
troper  to  be  done  wjili  the  lover.  Harry  insisted  upon  it,  that, 
ifler  [raring  bis  hiiir  and  executing  all  the  other  proprieties  of 
■••^pair,  he  should  end  by  falling  on  his  sword;  and  he  gave  us 
wo  or  [bree  extemporaneous  re  pn' sen  tat  ions  of  the  manner  in 
Tbicii  he  iiitimdi'd  to  bring  out  this  last  scene.  How  we 
icreaiiied  with  tHu<;ht(-r  over  ihest;  dincussioDS,  as  Harry,  whose 
nat  of  curls  was  >omewhat  prodigious,  ran  up  and  down  the 
■oum.  howling  distnictedly,  rumiing  his  fingers  through  his  hair 
intil  each  separate  curl  stood  on  end,  and  hia  head  was  about 
.he  si:!e  of  a  hiilf.bu-hfl !  We  nearly  killed  ourseltes  laughing 
.vcr  our  tragedy,  but  .-(ill  the  language  thereof  was  none  the  leia 
iriiketi-licarii-d  iitid  im|vi<~ioned. 

'i  iri!i  wiis  liniliiuie  and  bloodthir?ly  in  her  dflermi nation 
hMt  Ihe  tra;.'idy  r-liiiiiM  be  of  llie  deejtest  dye.  She  exhibited 
iie  fen^'riy  of  a  liitic  pirate  in  her  utter  insensibility  to  the 
h-taila  <'f  blond  and  mtirder,  and  wuLld  not  hear  of  atiy  conceab 
oeni,  u;  hair-inea^iiri''.  In  spare  anybody's  le«;lings.  i>he  insisted 
iiHin  bi'in<;  ^labb.  d  on  the  stage,  and  she  had  rigged  up  a  kiU^MS 
ju-rlog-knilc    nitli    a    handle    o'  gilt   papier, 
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rarious  bieastpin*!  of  the  <rirl.s  which  was  celebrated  Id 
.erms  in  \i(*r  p:irt  of  the  drama  as  a  Tyritin  dagger. 

"  Why  Tyriaii,"  obj  .'Cted  Harry,  "  when  it  is  the  Jewa  that 
Aghting  ihe  Ammoniies?" 

^0  r.cLBeiHe,  Harry!  Tynan  sounds  a  great  deal  bctrer,  nJ 
the  Amoionites,  I  doi^t  doubt,  had  Tyrian  daggerst"*  said  Tla^ 
who  displayed  a  femiuin';  facility  in  the  manufiicture  of  fadft 
*^  Tyre,  you  know,**  she  added,  ^  was  the  country  where  all  forti 
of  things  were  made:  Tyrian  purple  and  Tyrian  inantlet|«- 
why,  of  cour>e  they  must  have  made  daggers,  and  the  Jewa  mae! 
have  got  them, — of  course  they  must!  I'm  going  to  have  i^ 
not  only  a  Tyrian  dagger,  but  a  sacred  dagger,  taken  awaj  froa 
a  heathen  temple  and  consecrated  to  the  sendee  of  the  Lori 
And  only  see  what  a  sheatli  I  have  made  for  it  I  Wl.j,  at  thil 
distiiuce  it  could  n't  be  told  from  gold !  And  how  do  joa  sofh 
pose  that  embossed  work  is  made  ?  Why,  it 's  different-coloni 
grains  of  rice  and  gilt  paper  rolled  up!** 

It  must  be  confesst^l  that  nobody  enjoyed  Tina*a  BnoenM 
more  heartily  than  she  did  herself.  I  never  knew  anjbodj  wh0 
had  a  more  perfect  delight  in  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 

It  was  finally  concluded,  in  full  concert,  tliat  the  Baisrifice  wis 
to  be  performed  at  an  altar,  and  here  came  an  opportqnitj  (br 
Miss  Titcomb's  proficiency  in  tombstones  to  exerciae  itself.  Otf 
altar  was  to  be  like  the  lower  part  of  a  monument,  so  we  decided, 
and  Miss  Titcomb  had  numerous  patterns  of  this  kind,  subject  Is 
Dur  approval.  It  was  to  be  made  life-sise,  of  lafge  sheets  of 
^steboard,  and  wreathed  with  sacrificial  garlands. 

Tina  wits  to  come  in  at  the  head  of  a  chorus  of  waOisg 
oiaidens,  who  were  to  sing  a  most  pathetic  lamentation  utv  her. 
t  was  to  stand  grim  and  resolved,  with  my  eyes  roUed  up  ibId 
my  iuflinct,  and  the  sacrificial  Tyrian  dagger  in  my  hands,  whsa 
.Se  wa-:  U)  kiKM'l  down  before  the  altar,  which  was  to  have  resl 
fli\i\u'  upon  it.  The  top  of  the  altar  was  made  to  conceal  a  larfS 
yiwl  ol  ulo^hoK  and  b(Hbre  the  entering  of  the  prooedskn  tfafe 
liglitH  wfiv  all  to  be  extinguished,  and  the  last  scene  wss  H 
bo  witiii's><'d  by  the  lurid  glare  of  the  burning  light  on  the  ahsr 
Asy  one  who  has  ever  tried  the  ghostly,  spectral. 
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»l^mraiice  wLidi  bis  vei7  deareM  fneod  wkj  be  made  to  imn 
by  this  simple  contrivaDce.  cao  appredUe  how  recj  wingniM 
DOT  bopes  must  haT«  been  at  tba  ttaf^taX  pO#«r  of  ihii  rffegm 

■MtL 

All  tame  about  qoito  u  we  ooald  haTo  ht^ied.  Tbe  aoademj 
ball  was  packed  and  crammed  to  the  ceiling,  and  oar  aeliBf 
was  immenaelr  helped  bj  the  loodl;  expreaaed  spipalhy  ef  tha 
■odieooe,  who  entered  into  tbe  plaj  with  the  moM  nndiaguiaaJ 
ooavicticw  of  its  reality.  When  tba  lighte  wen  oxringoishet 
and  the  lurid  flame  flickered  np  on  the  altar,  and  ^na  entered 
dressed  in  white  with  her  long  hair  itrMming  aroood  her,  aad 
with  an  inspired  look  of  pathetic  reaignatiaa  in  her  large^  eamaal 
^es,  a  sort  of  moomful  shudder  of  reality  came  over  me,  and 
:be  wmds  I  bad  said  eo  many  times  cofiOMiiing  the  saeriflca  of 
the  rictim  became  suddenly  intensely  real ;  it  waa  a  nrt  of  stage 
iUofeiou,  an  overpowering  belief  in  tbe  preaent. 

Tbe  effect  of  the  ghastly  li^t  on  Tina's  hee,  oa  Eather's  aad 
Harry's,  as  they  grouped  ihemselvee  around  in  tba  precoaowted 
attitudes,  was  really  overwhelming. 

It  bad  been  arranged  that,  at  the  very  nwoieDt  when  my  band 
was  raised,  Harry,  as  the  lover,  sboald  rush  forward  with  a 
shriek,  and  receive  the  dagger  in  bis  own  boaom.  ^ua  was  tha 
hat  modification  of  our  play,  after  many  snccessiv  rahoanal^ 
and  the  success  waa  prodigioos.  I  stabbed  Harry  to  the  heart) 
Una  g«ve  a  piercing  shriek  and  fell  dead  at  bis  side,  and  tiwa 
I  plunged  the  dagger  into  my  own  heart,  and  the  cortaan  fel^ 
■mid  real  weeping  and  waiUnit  froiB  many  nnsophiWlaam  M^ 
hearted  old  women. 

Then  came  the  last  scene,— tha  procession  of  jDOtfas  aad 
joaidens  across  the  stage,  bearing  tha  bodies  cf  tha  two  lovers,— 
the  wholu  ending  in  an  admirsbly  otmstmeted  monnmimt,  OW 
which  a  large  willow  was  seen  waving.  Tlus  last  gave  to  Jlias 
l^lcomb,  as  slie  said,  more  complete  gratiflcatioo  than  any  seeaa 
Uiat  had  been   exhibited.     Tbe  whole  was  a  most  triat^lHli 


Heber  Atwood's  "  lid  wonao 
■cath,  and  thought  she  "  should  ha 
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iM  (hat  gal  come  b."  And  aa  there  was  amntij  m  boaae  ii 
Khich  there  trus  not  a  youth  or  a  maiden  who  had  borne  put  ■ 
the  chorus,  all  CloudlaTiiI  shiired  in  the  iriumph. 

Bf  way  or  ilidsi|iutiiig  tbe  mt-lanclioly  feelings  conieqnent  upot 
the  tra^dy,  we  hud  a  farce  called  "  Our  Folks,"  which  wai 
acted  exi<-ijipornneou»ly  by  Harry,  Tina,  and  myself,  cunsistiif 
principally  in  i^cfnes  between  Harry  ai  Sam  Lawt^wi,  Tina  at 
Hepsie,  and  myself  aa  Uncle  Fliakim,  come  in  to  make  a  pasl» 
ral  visit,  and  exhort  them  how  to  g«t  along  and  manage  theit 
afiaira  morn  pro!i|iercuBly.  There  had  been  just  enough  strait 
opou  iiur  nerves,  enough  reiility  of  tragic  exultation,  to  ezdte 
that  hyslericul  quickness  of  humor  which  comes  when  tbe  oei^ 
TouB  system  id  well  up.  I  let  olf  my  extra  steam  m  ITocle  Fba 
kim  with  a  good  wilt,  as  I  danced  in  in  my  black  silk  tighti 
knockin;;  down  the  .ipirjning-wheel,  upeelting  the  cradle^  Mtlitl 
the  babies  to  crying,  and  starting  Hep^ie's  tongue,  which  lotl 
nothing  of  force  or  fluency  in  Tinit's  niproduction.  How  lbs 
liltlii  elf  tmild  have  traiisfurmi'd  herself  in  a  few  momenta  inia 
such  a  pcakt'd,  sharp,  wiry-featuri^d,  v  iru  lent -ton  gued  viraigo,  wM 
matter  of  nstohi:<limen(  to  ua  all ;  wbile  Harry,  with  a  suit  of  flnl- 
terin<;  old  clotlii's,  with  every  joint  diMolving  in  looaenesa,  and 
with  his  husliy  hair  in  a  sort  of  dismayed  tangle,  with  hii  checki 
lucked  in  and  his  eyes  protruding,  gave  an  inimitable  Sam  La^ 
hon. 

The  house  was  convulsed;  the  screams  and  shrieka  ot  langk- 
ter  quite  equalled  the  moans  of  diKlrcv  in  our  tragedy. 

And  ^o  the  curtain  full  on  our  lust  exhibition  io  Cloadland 
The  next  day  wa^i  nil  pii<;king  of  trunks  and  taking  of  leave,  and 
but  words  Iroin  Mr.  Uossiier  and  Mr.  Avery  to  the  achool,  and 
tttilici;;  of  iKuird-bills  anil  schnd-hill;',  and  sending  back  all  tha 
bioa-ii|itiis  from  the  Tyriiin  dagger,  and  a  confused  kicking  aboat 
of  tiehii(-ts  to^i-ilier  with  infti changes  between  varioua  Johai 
and  >Io:ins  -jf  vows  of  i-icnial  constancy,  assurances  from  kmi 
liir  wes  that,  "tlnjiisih  ihfv  could  not  love,  they  should  alwajt 
-egord  ii»  IV  brother."  and  li-uin  some  of  our  sex  (o  the  same  par> 
port  towanl  gem  k- hear  ted  Ararainias, —  very  pleasant  to  lost 
cpon  and  cliarming  to  dwell  upon, —  who  were  not.  aftei  at 
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«ir  chosen  Aramintm  ;  and  ihere  was  no  end  of  three  ar,d  fonr 
paged  notes  wriuen,  iu  whi^h  Su^n  Ann  told  Suutn  Jane  IhU 
"  never.  ni:vpr  simll  we  forget  the  happy  hours  we  've  fpfat 
'jogrli'Cr  OD  Cluudland  hill, —  never  shall  the  band  of  friend* 
ihip  grow  cold,  or  the  heart  of  friendsbip  cea^e  to  beat  wilh 

Poor  dear  souls  all  of  us  I  We  meant  ever;  word  that  w* 
nid. 

It  was  only  ihe  other  day  that  I  called  in  a  house  01  Ben- 
son Kiivi't  10  see  a  fair  sister,  to  whom  on  ihJB  occasion  I  od- 
in'sscil  a  mo~t  pnthetic  note,  and  who  sent  me  a  very  pretty 
surl  of  <;'>''l''"-brown  hair.  Now  she  is  M».  Boggr,  and  the 
lylpli  iIihI  n-as  Is  concealed  under  a  most  enormous  matron  ;  ih« 
room  Ircmljl'-s  wlit^n  she  sets  her  foot  down.  But  I  found  hei 
bi-art  in  iht;  centre  of  the  ponderous  mass,  and,  as  I  am  some- 
wli:ii  iiK'liiiiii;;  10  be  a  stout  old  gentleman,  we  shook  the  room 
Kill,  our  merriment.      Such  is  life  1 

Till'  N.xt  ii;ij-  Tina  wiia  lerrihly  out  of  spirits,  and  had  two  or 
three  hours  of  loug  and  bitier  crying,  the  cause  t^  whidi  none  of 
aor  trio  oouM  get  diu  of  her. 

'I'W  iriiiniin^  ihitt  we  were  lo  leave  she  went  around  bidding 
giio-I  l>v  to  I'viTvLiitily  imd  everythi)i<;,  for  there  was  not  a  crea- 
ture ill  Cli'udliiiid  that  did  not  claim  some  part  in  her,  and 
for  wbuTii  i-lii-  liuJ  not  a  parting  word.  And.  finally,  I  propo;<ed 
.li:it  we  >lmiitd  ^o  in  10  the  mboolmasler  together  and  have  a  laat 
piKxl  Itnii-  uiih  him,  and  rht-n,  wilh  one  of  her  sudden  impulsivQ 
Itar'-,  -111'  turned  hiT  iMn'k  on  me. 

-■  N",  11".  lliirai'L'  1      I  don't  want  to  see  him  any  morel" 

I  wa-  in  bliiiik  iimazement  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  remem- 
j«r^l  the  riirri-|ioiici.nee  on  the  improTement  of  her  mind. 

-Tina.  V..11  ib.n't  Ivll  mi-."  said  I,  "that  Mr.  Ro^aiter  has  —  " 

Sh-  liirMn!  liiilcliiy  round  and  fiieed  on  the  defensive. 

-  Now.  I liiriir.',  yim  nicil  not  talk  to  me. for  it  is  itat  tm/fajltl 
tXvl.i  I  drciiiu  01'  such  n  thin;.',  now  ?  Votdd  I  >  Mr.  Rus^iter. 
(f  all  ibi-  iw-n  on  ciirlh  !  Why,  Horace,  I  do  love  bim  dcariy. 
[  nr-v'T  ti:iil  :iiiv  tkllier — ibut  iireil  lor  me,  at  least,"  the  Mlid, 
vitii  a  <|uiv.'r  in  bt-r  voice ;  "  iind  be  was  banning  to  Kccm  m 
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liku  a  iHthcr  lo  mc.     I  loved  him,  I  re^pedeil  bim,  I  reT«f«anl 
him,  —  and  now  ira«  I  wrong  to  express  it?" 

"  Wlj-,  but,  Tina,"  »aid  I,  in  timazement,  "  Mr.  Bointer  em 
not  —  he  could  not  mean  to  marry  joa  I " 

-  No,  no.  He  says  that  he  would  not.  He  asked  not 
It  all  seemEd  to  come  out  before  he  thought  what  he  wat  ny 
ing,  — that  lie  has  been  thinking  altogether  tot'  macb  of  a^ 
and  that  when  I  go  it  will  seem  as  if  a//  was  gone  that  be  cam 
for.  I  can't  tell  yuu  how  he  Bpoko,  Horace ;  there  was  > 
tiling  fearlul  in  it,  and  he  trembled.  O  Horace,  be  lovea  nN 
nohly,  disinie rested ly,  truly ;  but  I  felt  guilty  for  iL  I 
that  Kueh  a  power  of  feeling  never  ought  to  rest  on  onch  a  Ut  of 
thiiitle-doHii  a^  1  am.  Oh !  why  would  n't  he  slay  on  the  heigU 
where  I  \v^i  put  him,  and  let  me  reverence  and  admire  him,  ul 
have  him  lo  love  as  my  father?" 

"  llut  Tlnii,  you  cauiioi,  you  must  not  now  —  " 
"  I  know  it,  Horace.     I  have  loet  him  for  a  friend  and  fi 
and  guide  bccaiiae  he  will  love  me  too  welL" 

And  80  ends  &Ir.  Jonathan  Rossiter's  Spartan  trsdoing. 
My  good  friends  of  the  American  Republic^  if  ever  we  ccvc 
lo  have  mingled  among  the  senators  of  the  United  Slates  ■{ 
mena  of  womankind  like  Tina  PerdTal,  we  men  remaining  waA 
as  we  by  nature  are  and  must  be,  will  not  the  general  hnett 
polilioi  lake  a  decidedly  new  and  interesting  turn  ? 

Ml'.  Avery  parted  from  us  with  Bome  last  woids  of  ooDnseL 
"You  are  going  into  college  life,  boys,  and  you  must  take  on 
of  your  bodies.  Many  a  boy  breaks  down  because  he  keeps  hi 
country  a|ipeliie  and  loses  his  country  exercise.  Ton  mnsa  bal- 
ance study  and  brain-work  by  exerdse  and  mascle-wo^  o 
you  'II  be  <lown  with  dyspepsia,  and  won't  know  what  aib  yoa. 
Peoiile  have  wondered  where  the  seat  of  original  sin  is;  I  t 
it '»  in  tbi^  Ktoni.ieb.  A  innn  eats  too  much  and  neglects  exeroMi 
and  (he  Dirvil  ha»  him  all  his  own  way,  and  the  little  impa,  w 
their  Ion-;  bliiik  lingers,  pl.iy  on  hia  nerves  like  a  {nano.  Merti 
iverwoik  eilli:-r  limly  or  mind,  boys.  All  the  work  that  a  : 
>«n  do  ihaC  I  an  lie  resud  hij  one  nighft  lUep  ia  good  Jbr  him,  btf 
fctigiiG  that  ^oes  into  ilie  n^xt  day  ia  always  bad.     Nvrcr  (« 
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fiaooanged  at  dillicnItiM.  I  ^re  joa  both  thii  pieee  of  adviea. 
Wben  70a  get  ioio  a  tight  plaos,  and  ererjthiiig  goas  against  70a 
till  it  aeems  aa  if  yoa  ooald  at  hM  on  a  minata  longsr,  mmmt  fw* 
ag»  the».  for  that  '■  jmt  tho  plaoa  and  tiaaa  that  tha  tida  11  ttun. 
Never  trust  to  prayer  vitLoot  naiog  eTet7  meaiu  in  jwir  power, 
and  never  nse  tbe  meau  withoot  tnuting  in  piajer.  Qol  jooi 
■Ttdeaces  of  grace  bj  ptaariag  forward  to  the  ma^  aad  att  hj 
grtqHDgwith  a  lantwii  aftarlha boHteT^loas^Mi  Mbfelfft 
pvaMlGodblenjOTl- 
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CHAPTER   XL. 

WS    EICTEB    OOLLSOS. 

HARRY  aud  I  entered  Cambridge  with  hoBor.  it  wm  I 
matter  of  pride  with  Mr.  Rossiter  that  his  bojB  should  |i 
more  than  ready,  —  that  an  open  and  abundant  entrance  shoaU  bi 
administered  unto  them  in  the  classic  halls ;  and  so  it  was  witk 
us.  We  were  fully  prepared  on  the  conditions  of  the  sophomon 
year,  and  thus,  by  Mr.  Rossiter's  drill,  had  saved  the  extra  OE- 
penses  of  one  year  of  college  life. 

We  had  our  room  in  common,  and  Harry's  improved  rneam 
enabled  him  to  fit  it  up  and  embellish  it  in  an  attractive  manner. 
Tina  came  over  and  presided  at  the  inauguration,  and  helped  m 
hang  our  engravings,  and  fitted  up  various  little  trifles  of  sheU 
and  moss  work,  —  memorials  ^  Cloudland. 

Tina  was  now  visiting  at  the  Kitterys',  in  Boston,  dispensiDg 
smiles  and  sunbeams,  mquired  after  and  run  after  bj  eveiy  ioa 
of  Adam  who  happened  to  come  in  her  way,  all  to  no  porpoeB;  ti 
far  as  her  heart  was  concerned. 

**  Favon  to  none,  to  all  the  BmQes  extends; 
Oft  ihe  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.** 

Tina's  education  was  now,  in  the  common  understanding  ol 
Mtxsiety,  looked  upon  as  finished.  Harry's  and  mine  were  eoa* 
moncing ;  we  were  sophomores  in  college*  She  was  a  young 
lady  in  society  ;  yet  she  was  younger  than  either  of  na,  and  hal 
I  must  say,  quite  as  good  a  mind,  and  was  fully  as  capable  of 
|oing  through  our  college  course  with  us  as  of  having  walked 
thus  fur. 

However,  with  her  the  next  question  was,  Whom  will  shs 
marry?  —  a  question  that  my  young  lady  seemed  not  in  tfat 
•lightest  hurry  tc  answ(T.  I  flattered  myself  on  her  want  of 
uuceptib'lity  that  i>oir.te(.l  iu  the  direction  of  marriage.     Shf 
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i«1  i3  much  friendship, — such  true  affection,  —  and  jel 
larentlj  so  perfect!)'  devoid  of  paasiou. 
rag  so  brilliant,  and  so  firud  to  adorn  society,  that  on* 
ave  thought  she  would  have  ticen  ennuyie  in  the  old  Bo^ 
use,  with  only  the  society  of  Miss  Mehitable  and  Polljj 
a  was  one  of  iho-e  whose  own  mind  and  nature  ««  atif- 
txcitement  to  keep  ihem  always  burning.  She  lored  her 
td  wiih  all  her  little  lienrl,  and  gave  to  her  all  h^r  chaniM 
.'C,  and  wound  round  her  in  a  wild-rose  garland,  like  tba 
e  I  hilt  '^bv  was  named  after. 

i!id  cultitaied  hi-r  literary  taster  and  powers.  She  wrote 
ichi'd  and  puinted  for  Miss  Mehitable,  and  Miss  MehitB- 

iiiost  appreciiilive.  Her  strong,  shrewd,  well-cullivated 
I  and  appri'i-ialed  the  worth  and  force  of  everylbinn  thtre 
Tina,  and  Tina  seemed  perlet'tly  happy  and  salislied  with 
Died  admirer.  However,  she  bad  two,  for  Folly  Still  aar- 
eing  of  ibe  dry  immortal  species,  and  seemed,  as  Tins 
■,  (juiie  as  good  as  new.  And  Tina  once  more  had 
•n-i  t-venings  with  Miss  Mehitable  and  Polly,  delighting 
with  tlie  tumults  of  laugliter  which  she  awitkened. 
visited  and  patronized  Sum  Lawson's  children,  gave 
iiidy  and  tuld  them  stories,  and  now  and  then  brought 
ie[i-i.;'s    biibv   (or  a  haltUiay,  and    would  busy  herself 

it  u|)  ill  sonicihing  new  of  her  own  invention  and  oon- 
1.  I'our  Hi'psJe  was  one  of  tho>e  women  fated  always  to 
I'liby   in  wiiich  ^be  seemed  to  have  no  more  maternal 

lliari  an  old  fi>vvlin;;-piece.  But  Tina  looked  at  her  on 
l-iiKliired  and  piiittil  side,  although,  to  be  sure,  she  did 
!r  Mitli  H  vj<-w  Id  liramalic  representation,  and  made  no 
iipital  of  lii-r  in  tlii^  nay  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  family. 
>  niiniii-ry  mid  niorkery  had  not  tbe  slightest  tinge  of 
■1  iir  iU-le.liiig  in  it ;  it  was  pure  merriment,  and  seemed 
.■I  as  i-ituiid  i<>  liiT  a<  ihi'  freakish  it.stincts  of  ibe  mocL- 
,  who  -its  in  tin-  bl'i-^otning  boughs  above  your  head,  and 
ick  every  su'iiid   that  you   bear    with  a  wild  and  aitj 

i  letter*    \o  u^    were  lull  of  thi«  mirthful,  aSrrreMNol 
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•parki*:,  to  whicli  everything  in  Oldtown  afforded  mattflr  ^ 
Rmuflement ;  and  the  margins  of  them  were  scrawled  with  dfol 
and  lifelike  caricatures,  in  which  we  recognised  Sam  LawM^ 
and  Ilepsie,  and  Uncle  Fliakim,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  Oldlowi 
worthier  —  not  even  excepting  Miss  Mehitable  and  PoUjy  thi 
minister  and  his  lady,  my  grandmother,  Aunt  Lois,  and  Ant 
Keiiah.  What  harm  was  there  in  all  this,  when  Tina  aaaitl 
ne  that  aunty  read  the  letters  before  thej  went,  and  taoghei 
until  she  cried  over  them? 

^  But,  afler  all,"  I  said  to  Harry  one  day,  ^it  a  rather  a  slsip 
thing  for  girls  that  have  kept  step  with  as  in  stadj  np  to  Aa 
point,  and  had  their  minds  braced  just  as  ours  hAve  been,  wilk 
all  the  drill  of  regular  hours  and  regular  lessons,  to  be  aoddflnl^ 
let  down,  with  nothing  in  particular  to  da" 

^Except  to  wait  the  coming  man,**  said  Hany,  "iriio  b  Is 
teach  her  what  to  do." 

^Well,"  said  I,  ^  in  the  interval,  while  tins  man  ia  eaanq^ 
what  hiis  Tina  to  do  but  to  make  a  frolic  of  life?  —  to  live  Bke  a 
bobolink  on  a  clover-head,  to  sparkle  like  a  dewdrop  in  a  Aon- 
bush,  to  whirl  like  a  bubble  on  a  stream  ?  Why  eonldal  she  ss 
well  find  the  coming  man  while  she  is  doing  ■'^■"^nig  aa  wUls 
she  is  doing  nothing  ?  Esther  and  yon  found  each  ocher  whils 
you  were  working  side  by  side,  your  minds  lively  and  biaea^ 
toiling  at  the  same  great  ideas,  knowing  each  other  in  the  rmf 
noblest  [Kirt  of  your  natures ;  and  you  are  true  oompaiuoBS  }  il  ii 
a  milting  of  $ouh  and  not  merely  of  bodies.** 

'*  I  know  that,"  said  Harry,  *^  I  know,  too,  that  in  then  vsij 
things  that  I  set  my  heart  on  in  the  college  eonrse  ITnther  is  If 
far  my  superior.  Yon  know,  Horace,  that  she  was  ahnad  ef  M 
in  both  Greek  and  mathematics;  and  why  should  alM  not  gs 
through  the  whole  course  with  us  as  well  as  the  fiial  part?  Ths 
^ot  is  a  man  never  sees  a  subject  thoroughly  ontfl  he  aeea  vhst 
a  woman  will  think  of  it,  for  there  is  a  woman's  Tiev  of  ewciy 
•ubjeot,  which  h:is  a  dLflTerent  shade  from  a  man's  Tiew,  and  Ail 
is  what  you  and  I  have  insensibly  been  abfloihiqg  in  all  er* 
30ur»e  hiiherto.  How  splendidly  Esther  lighted  up 
sasMiges  of  the  Gre«^k  tragedy !  and  what  a 
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there  were  in.aome  of  TinaV  suggestions !  All  1  know,  Horace,  it 
thtLi  it  is  confoundedly  dull  being  without  them  •■  tbeae  feliown 
are  well  enough,  but  they  are  cloddish  and  lumpish/ 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  that  is  n't  the  worst  of  it.  When  such  a  gay 
creature  of  the  elements  as  Tina  is  has  nothing  earthly  to  do  to 
steady  her  mind  and  task  her  faculties,  and  her  life  becomes 
a  mere  glitter,  and  her  only  business  to  amuse  the  passing  houFi 
It  throws  her  open  to  all  sorts  of  temptations  from  that  coming 
man,  whoever  he  may  be.  Can  we  wonder  that  girls  Iotc  to 
flirt,  and  try  their  power  on  lovers?  And  then  they  are  fair 
game  for  men  who  want  to  try  their  powers  on  them,  and  some 
man  who  has  a  vacation  in  his  life  purpose,  and  wants  something 
to  amuse  him,  makes  an  episode  by  getting  up  some  little  romance, 
which  is  an  amuvsement  to  him,  but  all  in  all  to  her.   Is  that  fair  ?  ** 

^  True,"  said  Harry,  **  and  there 's  everything  about  Tina  to 
tempt  one ;  she  is  so  dazzling  and  bewildering  and  exciting  that 
a  man  might  intoxicate  himself  with  her  for  the  mere  pleasure 
jf  the  thing,  as  one  takes  opium  or  champagne ;  and  that  sort 
of  bewilderment  and  intoxication  girls  often  mistake  for  love  I  I 
would  to  Heaven,  Horace,  that  I  were  as  sure  that  Tina  loves 
you  as  I  am  that  Esther  loves  me." 

^  She  does  love  me  with  her  heart,**  said  I,  ^  but  not  with  her 
imagination.  The  trouble  with  Tina,  Harry,  b  this :  she  is  a 
woman  that  can  really  and  truly  love  a  man  as  a  sister,  or  as 
a  friend,  or  as  a  daughter,  and  shf  is  a  woman  that  no  man  can 
V)ve  in  that  way  long.  She  feels  nothing  but  affection,  and  she 
always  creates  passion.  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she 
loves  me  dearly,  but  I  have  a  so*t  of  vision  that  between  her 
and  me  will  come  some  one  who  will  kindle  her  imaginatioc ; 
and  all  the  more  so  that  she  has  nothing  serioos  to  do,  nothing  to 
keep  her  mind  braced,  and  her  intellectual  and  judging  faculties 
ID  the  ascendant,  but  is  fairly  set  adrifl,  jui^  like  a  little  flowery 
boat,  without  steersman  or  oara»  on  a  bright,  swift-rushing  river. 
Did  you  ever  notice,  Harry,  whai  a  singular  effect  Ellery  Dla¥« 
en[>ori  sterns  to  have  on  her?" 

^  No/'  said  Harry,  staring  and  looking  surprised.  **  Why, 
Horace,  r^ilery  Davenport  is  a  good  dea*  older  than  slie  is,  and 
%  marrit  d  man  too." 
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"  Weil.  Iliirrv,  i'li  n't  you  ever  hear  of  lUrried  ttea  thmt  Skti 
to  try  ex pc^rirn flits  with  );irU?  and  in  our  American  H>ciet}  'JitJ 
can  do  it  all  the  mnre  saf<^Iy,  because  here,  thank  Hearen !  b» 
boily  ever  ilreiims  but  wliat  marriage  is  a  perfect  regulator  mi 
lafeguiird." 

"  But,"  said  Harr)',  rubiiing  his  ejea  like  a  person  just  wakH| 
cp,  "  IIoruLi-,  it  must  he  the  mere  madneBS  of  jealoosj  ihtt 
would  put  siifh  a  thing  into  your  head.  Why,  ;here  hai  n^ 
haen  tht;  -lii,-bte«t  fouiidiirioii  for  it." 

"Tli.tt  la  to  say,  I-IiLiTy,  you  've  been  in  love  witL  Esther,  ■>! 
your  <-yt'H  nnti  ear^  au'l  senses  have  all  run  one  way.  Bm 
I  li«T(!  livi'if  III  Tina,  nnd  I  ht-lieve  I  have  a  soM  of  divining 
pOHcr,  s()  lluit  I  can  alrni>st  sen  into  her  hearL  I  fiti  in  mg^ 
bow  iliini;-'  afTift  lier.  and  I  know,  by  feeling  and  sensation,  ihit 
Truin  hi^r  c-hildhood  Klltry  Davenport  haa  had  a  peculiar  mag- 
iiitic  elfi-ct  upon  her." 

"  Bur,  lloi-iici-,  he  is  a  married  man,"  persisted  Harrj. 

"  A  ru-«iniitin>;  innrricd  man,  victimized  by  a  craxy  wife,  and 
teady  to  throw  hiinx-lf  on  (lie  fympalhi&'>  of  wonMnhood  in  Iku 
afllii-tioii.  The  fnir  hcx  are  8u(;h  Good  Samaritans  that  mom 
fdlowa  make  capiliil  of  their  wounds  and  bniiMM." 

"Will,  but,"  Buid  Harry,  "there's  not  the  slightest  lliiBg 
that  leads  me  lo  lliiuk  that  he  ever  cared  particolarly  abool 
Tina." 

"  Tliiit  'ii  because  yon  are  Tina's  brother,  and  not  her  lover" 
sail!  I.  ''  1  n'niember  as  long  ago  as  when  we  wens  children, 
i)K'iiditi;:  Kiister  iit  Madam  Kittery'^,  how  Elleiy  Davenporfb 
eyi-s  u-^eil  10  follow  her,  —  how  she  used  con^tanlly  to  seaia  to 
exdlt;  and  inlt^rest  bim  ;  and  all  this  leal  about  your  afiiura,  tp| 
hi:>  coming  u]i  lo  Oldiown,  and  cultivating  Miss  MebitabM 
BcquainlHn<'i)  so  ze:i1ou~ly.  and  making  himself  SO  Dece^UiT  IS 
ber :  and  then  he  has  ulwnys  been  writing  letters  or  sendinf 
mes-u^'j  lo  Tijia,  uiid  then,  when  lie  was  up  in  Qoudlaod,  did  A 
you  £1'.-  lic.w  i'on!>i.-mtly  his  eyes  followed  her?  He  came  thsrs 
lor  iHHl-iii^  lint  to  si'U  lier,  —  I  'm  perfectly  sure  of  it." 

"  Well.  I!«riici.',  you  iire  about  aa  ab.-^urd  as  a  lover  need  b*!* 
Mid  lIiuTy.     ".^Ir.  Davenport  is  ratiier  a  osroeiM  maa  of  tbl 
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world ;  I  think  he  patronized  rae  someirhmt  exteuuvel; ;  bat  «ll 
thi>  alxmt  Tina  is  a  romance  of  ^our  ows  BpianiDg,  jou  loa^  be 

Ihii  coil ver-^Hi ion  occurred  one  Saturday  morning,  while  we 
wTi-  itressiti"  and  arraying  ourseWea  to  gi  into  BoDton,  when 
we  lini)  eni^Hgfd  to  dine  at  Mndam  Kittery's. 

From  tlie  first  of  our  coming  to  Cambridfre,  we  had  remem- 
bered our  nld-time  friendship  for  the  Kitterya,  and  it  wtm  an 
arranged  tiling  that  we  were  to  dine  with  them  every  S«iurday. 
The  old  Kiitery  mansion  we  had  found  the  sarae  rtill,  charming, 
quaint,  inviiing  place  that  it  seemed  to  us  in  our  childhood.  The 
years  that  had  jia.'ised  over  the  silvery  head  of  dear  old  Madam 
Kiiiery  hud  passed  lightly  and  reverently,  each  one  leaving  only 
a  b....e<liclion. 

Slif  waa  siill  to  be  found,  when  we  called,  seated,  as  in  days 
lou^  :igo,  on  hi^r  little  old  sofa  in  the  sunny  window,  and  with 
ber  tiitile  of  hooks  before  her,  reading  her  Bible  and  Dr.  Jdin- 
»on,  and  xpciiking  on  "  Peace  and  good-will  to  meo." 

As  to  Jliss  Dfhhy,  she  wii-i  as  up  and  down,  aa  high-stepping 
and  (lui-priken  and  pleasantly  pub-acid  aa  ever.  The  French 
Revoluiiiin  had  put  h<-r  in  a  state  of  good-humor  hardly  to  ba 
eoncf^ivi'il  of.  It  whs  so  delightful  to  have  all  her  theories  of  the 
bad  e<Ti.'Cl^  of  n-puhlicj  on  lower  classes  illustrated  and  confirmed 
in  such  a  striking  manner,  that  even  her  indignation  at  the  de- 
itrii.'tion  of  such  vast  numbers  of  the  aristocracy  was  but  » 
tlighi  ft-aliire  in  comjiariaon  with  it. 

She  kc|it  ilie  newspapers  and  magazines  at  hand  which  era 
taincd  all  the  Hc-counis  of  the  massacres,  mobbings,  and  outragea, 
and  read  ihem,  in  a  high  tone  of  voice,  U>  her  serving-wtnuen, 
butler,  iind  footman  after  family  prayers.  She  catechized  more 
f^ner^eiii'Hny  than  ever,  and  bore  more  stringently  on  ordering 
Biii''»  st^lf  l.ju  jy  iind  reverently  to  one's  betters,  enforcing  her 
remarks  l>y  itu!  blood-and-th under  etories  of  the  guillotine  ia 
Fran<e. 

We  were  l:ardly  seated  in  the  house,  and  had  gone  over  lk« 
■mual  track  of  inquiries  whicb  fill  Up  the  intervala,  when  iha 
••trit  forth  OD  us.  triumphant 
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"  Well,  m;  EuKlihb  pHpere  have  oome  in.  Har*  joa  leca  it 
Uuit  ii'-wit  rnim  France  ?  They  're  at  it  jet,  hotter  tlwa  ent 
Orifi  wiiiild  iliiiik  lliut  munloring  the  king  nod  qneen  mig^t  hm 
uitiHlleil  f lieiu,  but  it  don't  a  bit.  Everybody  ia  at  it  dow,  Dirtiii| 
•verybudy'ii  vLm  ilirnat,  and  tbera  really  doet  aeem  to  be  a  |n» 
ptmt  tlint  tliu  wIiuIh  French  nation  will  become  extinct.'' 

*■  Iixlt-iHl,"  Mttid  narry,  with  an  air  of  amiuement.  **  W4 
Uiw  I)eb!<y,  I  ttuppose  yau  think  that  would  be  the  bnt  waj 
of  Hfltling  tilings." 

"  I)o»'t  know  but  it  would,"  said  Miu  Debby,  pnttiiig  on  kf 
R[M«i'lHdt>ii  in  a  inuuner  which  pushed  ber  cap-border  np  mto  ■ 
briKtling,  littlmet-like  outline,  and  whirling  ovar  her  flifl  of  papv^ 
•nfmiiiiily  wjtb  a  view  to  edifying  us  with  the  moat  atanling  lagr 
hiIn  of  French  history  for  the  six  months  paak 

"  Here's  the  accuunt  of  how  they  worshipped  'ths  Goddoi 
of  KenstHi ' !  "  Kbe  cried,  eying  m  fiercely,  as  if  we  had  been  pnt 
juul  )>»i1y  iu  ihti  traniwciion.  "  Here  'a  all  abont  how  thdr 
liliiliemiilirrti  and  (HH-lti.  and  what  not,  pat  op  a  drab,  and  wa^ 
slii[i|H-d  tier  aj*  their  'Goddess  of  Beasoo'I  And  ibcn  ikty 
annulled  ih«  SaUKith.  and  proclaimed  that  *  Death  ta  «a  El» 
iitil  Sli-«-|>'!  Now.  that  ia  ju^t  what  Tom  Jefibnoa  likea;  il^ 
what  »uits  liitu.  I  r^ad  it  to  Ellery  DaTCoport  jialiilaj.  li 
■liiiw  hiui  what  hU  [>rinciplea  come  to.* 

lUrrv  iuiitiediately  haiitfned  to  assora  Hisa  Debb^  that  «• 
wfi-e  >[HLK-h  Fe<.tera!i#[«.  aud  doc  in  the  least  waporibla  ftgMy 
of  t!if  3>.'i!>  or  [H>lii.-y  of  Thomas  Jeflenoa. 

-*  IVn't  kuow  :i[iy[hiug  about  thai ;  yoB  M«  it'a  Iba  Dtmma^ 
that  h:tve  'j^'i  the  k-ouutry,  and  are  numiiig  aa  haid  as  ibey  oa 
a:^.T  France.  Ah.  berw  it  t*."  Mias  Debby  added,  stfil  laiiiif 
ovtT  lii^r  lik's  or' p.t^<ers.  "  Here  are  tha  partjatlafla  of  the  c^RM- 
lioM  of  :U.-  gueeii.  You  oan  see.  —  they  had  her  an  n  sa^Mi 
otir;.  <i»'i'!-  '■■■•.■<!  S-Uiitd  her,  racding  and  joldng,  wtdi  all  Aav-Ja 
!4^  '  A..'iii.'ii  viii  J  -.y  ir^bf  <>■'  Fans  leering  and  jewing  M  hat 
*  i.i  ■  •.  .■  -■..  :i  ii.i.i  -.'.M  •:vw\t\.~  »he  added. 

u;;;tii 
int  ber 
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tan  read  Idat,  and  not  say  the  French  are  devilA)  I'd  like  to 
kno«v  what  they  are  made  of!" 

^  Well,"  said  Harry,  undismayed  by  the  denunciations  ;  ^  tint 
French  are  an  exceedingly  sensitive  and  excitable  people,  who 
hod  b('cn  miseducated  and  mismanaged,  and  taught  brutality  and 
cruelty  by  the  examples  of  the  clergy  and  nobility." 

*^  Excitable   fiddlesticks!"    said   Miss    Debby,  whc^  like  mi 
grandmother,  had  this  peculiar  way  of  summing  up  an  arga 
ment.     ^  I  don't  believe  in  softening  sin  and  iniquity  by  such 
sayings  as  that." 

^  B  it  you  must  think,"  said  Harry,  **  that  the  French  are 
Duman  beings,  and  only  act  as  any  human  beings  would  under 
tneir  inrcumstances," 

*^  Don't  believe  a  word  of  it!"  said  she,  shortly.  ^I  agree 
with  the  man  who  said,  '  Gk>d  made  two  kinds  of  nature,— 
bumttQ  nature  and  French  nature.'  Voltaire,  wasn't  it,  him- 
Beir,  that  said  the  French  were  a  compound  of  the  tiger  and 
tkse  monkey  ?  I  wonder  what  Tom  JeffersoD  thinks  of  his  bean- 
ti^ai.  darling  French  Republic  now  !  I  presume  he  likes  it.  I 
don'i  doubt  it  is  just  such  a  state  of  things  as  he  is  trying  to  bring 
to  pni>s  here  in  America." 

**  \  V  said  I,  ''  the  Federalists  will  head  him  at  the  next 
alecihin." 

^  1  aon*t  know  anything  about  your  Democrats  and  your  Fed- 
erali.^Tii,'*  said  she.  ^'  I  thank  Heaven  I  wash  my  hands  of  this 
^vernmenl." 

"  And  does  King  George  still  reign  here  ?  "  said  Harry. 

**•  Certainly  he  does,  young  gentleman  I  Whatever  happena  to 
ikis  government,  /  have  no  part  in  it," 

Miss  Debby,  upon  this,  u>hered  us  to  the  dinner-table,  and 
iaid  (^race  in  a  resoundin<]^  and  belligerent  voice,  and,  sitting 
iow  r,  began  to  administer  the  soup  to  us  with  great  determi- 
nation. 

Old  Madam  Kittery,  who  had  listened  with  a  patient  smile  te 
ftU  the  preieding  conversation,  now  began  in  a  gentle  aside  to 

*  1  really  don't  think  it  is  good  for  Debbj  t»  read  those  blood? 
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bone  stories  morning,  noon,  and  night,  as  sh^  doea,"  the  mu 
^  Sho  rt\'iiij  almost  takes  awuj  my  appetite  some  days,  and  il 
does  8(M'in  as  if  she  would  n't  talk  about  anything  elae.  Nov 
Horace/'  she  said  to  me,  ap[)ealingly,  **  the  Bible  j^ays  *  Charit} 
rejoicetli  not  in  iniquity,'  and  I  can't  help  feeling  that  Det-bj 
talk<r  ae  if  she  were  really  glad  to  see  thase  poor  French  making 
tfuoli  a  mess  of  things.  I  cau*t  feel  so.  If  they  are  French 
they're  oui  brothers,  you  know,  and  Debby  really  seems  to  (so 
Bgainft  the  Bible,  —  not  that  she  means  to,  dear,**  she  added, 
earnestly,  layin<;  her  hand  on  mine ;  ^  Debby  is  an  excellent 
woman ;  but,  between  you  and  me,  I  think  she  is  a  little  ex* 
citable." 

**  What 's  that  mother 's  saying  ?  "  said  M'^  Debby,  who  kepi 
a  strict  survey  over  all  the  sentiments  expressed  in  her  iMNise- 
hold.     "  What  was  mother  saying  ?  " 

**  I  was  sayin«r<  Debby,  that  I  did  n't  think  it  did  any  good  for 
y«^u  to  kt'ep  reading  over  and  over  those  di'eadful  things.** 

^  And  who  does  keep  reading  tiiem  over?"  said  Miss  Debby, 
^  I  should  like  to  know.  I  *m  sure  I  don't;  except  when  it  if 
absolutely  necessary  to  instruct  the  servants  and  put  them  oo 
their  <ruard.  I  'm  sure  I  am  as  averse  to  such  details  as  any* 
body  can  be." 

Miss  Debby  said  this  with  that  innocent  air  with  which  good 
sort  of  people  very  generally  maintain  that  they  never  do  thingi 
which  most  of  their  acquaintances  consider  them  particular  iini> 
sances  for  doing. 

*'  By  the  by,  Horace,"  said  Miss  Debby,  by  way  of  chan^ng 
the  subject,  ^  have  you  seen  Ellery  Davenport  sinoe  he  euas 
home  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  I,  with  a  sudden  feeling  as  if  my  heart  waa  shiking 
down  Into  my  boots.     **  Has  he  come  home  to  stay  ?" 

♦*  ()  yrs,"  said  Mi-s  Debby  ;  **  his  dear,  sweet,  model*  Repnbli 
can  Knirice  gn-w  trn)  hot  to  hold  him.  lie  had  to  flee  to  Rnglandi 
and  now  he  ha*:  concluded  to  come  home  and  make  what  mischiel 
he  can  herv,  with  his  dcmoci-atic  principles  ar  1  his  Rousseas 
ind  all  the.  rest  ot' tiicm." 

^  Dt^bbv  is  n'l  as  set  a;:;aiust  Ellery  as  she  seems  to  te/'  nii 
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die  old  lad  J.  in  an  explanatory  aside  to  roe.  "  Ton  know  iear, 
be  ■»  bcr  cousin." 

"  And  yo'i  reall;  think  be  intends  to  live  ia  this  country  fur 
ibe  future?"  iaid  I. 

**  Well,  I  suppose  80."  said  Miss  Debby.  "  You  know  that 
poor,  miserable,  crazy  wife  of  his  i;  dead,  and  my  lord  ia  tnni«H 
loa^c  on  society  a.s  a  widower  at  large,  and  all  the  talk  htm  m 
good  circli^;  is.  Who  is  the  bles^  woman  that  shall  be  Mn 
Kllery  Davenport  the  second?     The  girls  are  all  pulling  ca|M 

It  wfti  pertectly  ridiculous  and  absurd,  but  I  suddenly  losl  «U 
appi.-tiie  for  my  dinner,  and  sat  bnck  in  my  chair  playing  with 
my   knift!  sind  Tork,  until  the  old  lady  i^id  to  me  compasBion- 

■*  Why,  dear,  you  don't  seem  to  be  eating  anything!  Debby, 
put  an  oystcr-^d/e  on  Horace's  plate;  he  don't  seem  to  relish 
his  diioken." 

I  bud  to  submit  to  the  oyfXet-pati,  and  sit  up  and  eat  it  like  a 
man,  to  avoid  ihe  alfeciionate  importunity  of  my  dear  old  friend. 
In  despair.  I  plunged  into  tlie  subject  least  agreeable  to  me,  and 
remarked  :  — 

"  Mr.  Davenport  is  a  very  brilliant  man,  and  I  suppose  in 
very  goiid  ciroumstances ;  is  he  not?" 

"Ye-,  enurmo'i-ly  rifh,"  said  Miss  Debby.  "He  still  pa'set 
for  youn;;,  uirb  ihal  face  of  his  that  never  will  grow  old,  I  be- 
lieve. Atiil  then  ho  Ira^  a  tongue  that  could  wheedle  a  bird  out 
of  a  tn-e :  ao  I  don't  know  what  is  to  hinder  blm  from  having  as 
many  v<i\v<  as  Sulomon,  if  he  feels  so  disposed.  I  don't  imagina 
llu-re   is  aiivlnHly   would  say  'No'  to  him." 

*-  Wfll,  I  hope  be  will  marry  a  good  girl,"  said  the  old  lady, 
'  [joor  dfJtr  bi>y.  I  always  lovd  Ellery;  and  he  would  make 
any  uouian  hiippy,  I  am  Bure.' 

-'Thill  di-|ieiid~,"  sail!  Miss  Debby,  "on  what  the  woman 
want-.  If  blie  wants  InceR  and  cashmere  rhawls  and  horses  and 
miriii'.'os.  and  a  fine  eslabltshmetit,  HUery  Davenjiort  will  j^Tr 
IT  :ho-e.  liui  11  she  wants  a  man  to  love  her  all  her  life,  ihai'i 
vhat  £il«ry  Davenport  can't  do  for  any  woman.     Ha  ii  a  maa 
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tbftl  itevo  ftjm  for  anything  h«  has  got  It  *•  ahnja  Ibe  tLii| 
that  he  hasn't  got  that  he's  afier.  It's  the  'potof  monej  at  tk 
end  of  the  rainbow,'  or  the  '  philosopher's  stone,'  or  anj  other 
thing  that  keeps  a  man  all  bis  life  on  a  canter,  and  aever  getdan 
anywhere.  And  no  woman  will  ever  he  anything  to  him  but  a 
temporary  diversion.  Ho  can  amuse  himself  in  loo  many  wan 
to  want  her" 

"  Yet-,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  but  when  a  man  marrieB  he  pw- 
ises  to  cherii^h  her." 

"  My  dear  mother,  that  is  in  the  Church  Service,  and  I  ■nnie 
you  Ellery  Davi-Tiport  has  got  beyond  ih&t  He  '9  alh^ethe; 
too  fine  and  wise  and  enlightened  to  think  that  a  man  aboaU 
spend  his  days  in  cherishing  a  woman  merelj  because  b« 
wcnl  through  the  form  of  marriage  with  her  in  cburch.  Hud 
cberisUiig  his  crazy  wife  got  of  him  I  but  he  used  his  afflidioa 
to  gel  half  a  dozen  girls  in  love  with  him,  ao  that  he  mi^t  he 
clieriithvd  himself.  I  tell  you  what,  —  Elleiy  Davenport  laji 
out  III  marry  a  real  angel.  He's  to  swear  and  she's  to  piayl 
He  is  to  wander  where  he  Itkea,  and  she  ii  alwayt  to  meet  hia 
with  a  smile  and  ask  no  questiona.  That  is  the  part  fijr  Hn 
EUery  Davenport  lo  act." 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  DtlUby,"  -id  «»  M  Vlf 
'Tov'U  MS  now, — ycull  Ma." 
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WK  walked  home  that  night  by  starlight,  orer  lt,e  loe^ 
b.-it^^e  between  Boston  and  Cambridge,  &nd  watched  tha 
image  .if  lh«  great  round  yellow  moon  just  above  the  boriion, 
breaking  aiid  shiniiDering  in  the  water  into  a  thousand  crystal 
fragment,  like  an  orb  of  golden  glass.  We  stopped  midway  in 
the  calni  ooscurity,  with  our  arms  around  each  other,  and  had 
one  or  ihuce  long  talks  that  friends,  even  the  moat  confidential, 
can  have  only  in  the  darkness.  Cheek  to  cheek  under  the  soft 
Jim  mantK.  of  the  starlight,  the  night  flowers  of  the  iDDermoM 

We  lalkifd  of  our  loves,  our  hopes,  of  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  gr^at  hereafter,  in  which  we  hoped  forever  to  mingle. 
And  then  riarry  spoke  to  me  of  his  mother,  and  told  in  burn- 
ing words  or'  that  life  of  bitterpess  and  humiliation  and  sorrow 
through  wiiic-h  be  had  passed  with  her. 

"  0  Harry,"  said  1,  "  did  it  not  try  your  faith,  that  God  should 
have  left  Lt-r  to  suffer  all  that?" 

"No.  Horace,  no,  because  in  all  that  suffering  she  conquered,— 
ihe  was  mure  than  conqueror.  0, 1  have  seen  such  divine  fcatm 
in  her  eyes,  at  the  very  timo  when  everything  earthly  was  fail- 
ing her!  Clin  I  evtr  doubt^  I  who  saw  into  heaven  when 
■he  entered  ?  No,  I  have  soen  her  crowned,  glorifled,  in  my 
loul  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  a  vision." 

At  thai  monitnt  1  felt  in  my^lf  that  magnetic  vibration  of 
the  great  central  nerves  which  always  prefaced  my  spiritual 
vision^  and  looking  up  I  saw  that  the  beautiful  woman  I  had 
•een  onco  bt-fore  was  binding  by  Harry,  but  now  more  glow- 
ing nnd  |>llo^pllo^eBoenk  than  I  saw  ker  last;  there  wai  a  diving 
■weet,  awful  radiance  if;  ber  eyes,  as  sne  raised  her  hands  abov* 
his  head,   he,  meanwhile,  slooping  down  and   looking  inleoll| 
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"Harry,"  said  I,  after  a  few  inomeiil«  of  ntence,  "do  JH 
believe  your  mother  sect  and  knowa  what  yon  do  in  tliia  wori^ 
and  watcher  over  you?" 

"  That  htis  always  been  one  of  those  things  that  I  have  b» 
li*:FeiI  without  rf&$ioning,"  said  Hanj,  mtisinglj.  "I  neicf 
oould  holp  hi-tievinp;  it;  and  there  have  been  timea  in  my  liA 
whLT.  I  ftit  ^  citrluin  tliat  E)ie  must  be  near  me,  that  it  aeemgd 
an  tbou^ih,  if  I  spoko,  she  rami  answer,  —  if  I  reached  out  mj 
band,  it  would  touch  hers.  It  is  one  of  my  inatinctive  cerlaiDtin 
II  is  curious,"  lie  ndili^d,  "  ihat  the  difference  between  Esther  aod 
■nyselt'  is  jiisl  tliH  revere  kind  of  that  which  penerallj  nibsiiti 
betwi'i-n  niiin  and  womtui.  Shu  has  hei-a  all  her  life  bo  drilled  ii 
what  logiiMatis  call  reasoning,  that,  although  she  has  a  glorioM 
Eenii-A|>i  ritual  nature,  and  splendid  moral  instincts,  pbe  nerv 
trusts  them.  She  ia  like  an  eagle  that  should  insut  npoa  dink 
in;;  ii  mountain  by  beak  and  claw  instead  of  nung  wings.  Ska 
mu^l  alwiiys  see  (he  syllogism  before  she  will  belioTe." 

"  Fur  my  part,"  paid  I,  **  I  have  always  felt  the  tyranny  of  iha 
hard  New  Hiigluiid  logic,  and  it  has  kept  me  from  really  knor 
ini:  what  to  Ixiiieve  about  many  phenomena  of  my  own  miod 
that  are  vividly  real  lo  me."  Here  I  faltered  Mid  he»tated,  aai 
(ht!  image  lliut  seemed  to  stand  by  us  slowly  faded.  I  could  doC 
and  did  not  say  to  Harry  how  often  I  had  seen  iL 

"AIkthII  I  have  licunl  and  llioiight  no  thin  sobject,"  mi 
lltiny,  "my  n-H<;ious  laiih  is  wliul  it  always  was,  —  a  deep,i» 
■tinctive  certainty,  an  embrace  by  the  nouI  of  tttmtthing  which  il 
could  not  exist  withouL  &Iy  early  recollections  are  stronger  tha 
anything  else  of  perfect  and  utter  helplessness,  of  troubles  entirel; 
beyond  all  human  aid.  My  tiither  —  "  He  stopped  and  sM 
Jered.  "  Horace,  he  was  one  of  those  whom  intemperaDce  inak« 
mad.  For  a  great  purl  of  his  lime  he  was  a  madman,  with  all 
the  ctiiniiiig.  all  ihi>  iiigcnnitr,  the  devilii-hness  of  insanity.  anJ  I 
have  had  Ut  siatirl  hiiwicii  him  and  my  mother,  and  to  hidt 
rii.ii  out   of  hi.  »;iy."     He  ^eenjrd  t'l  shuddiT  ax  one  fonvulcul 

-Um.-  iii.-s  not  ..''■'  "viT  SI1.1 hililliood,"  he  *aid,     "It  hii 

nuile  all  my  i'tligic)Li>  views,  my  religious  faith,  rest  on  twi 
^(las,  —  man's  helpksaness,  and   God's   beipfolMaa.      Wt  M  1 
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lent  into  thin  world  in  the  midst  of  a  blind,  oonfosed  jan«^1e  of 
natural  lawn,  which  we  cannot  by  any  poMibilily  understand,  and 
which  cat  their  way  through  and  over  and  around  U8.  They 
tell  us  nothing;  they  have  no  sympathy;  Ihey  hear  no  prayer i 
they  sparo  neither  vice  nor  virtue.  And  if  we  have  no  friend 
above  to  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth,  if  there  is  no  Fathei^ 
hearty  no  helping  hand,  of  what  use  is  life  7  I  would  throw  knj* 
aelf  into  this  river,  and  have  it  over  with  at  once."* 

^  I  always  noticed  your  faith  in  prayer,**  said  I.  ^  But  bow 
can  it  consist  with  this  known  inflexibility  of  natural  laws?** 

^  And  what  if  natural  laws  were  meant  as  servants  of  man's 
moral  life  ?  What  if  Jesus  Christ  and  his  redeeming,  consoling 
work  were  the  firtl  thin<r,  and  all  things  made  by  him  for  this 
end  ?  Inflexible  physical  laws  are  necessary ;  their  ymj  inflex- 
ibility is  divine  order;  but  *what  law  cannot  do^  hi  that  it  is 
weak  through  the  flesh,  God  did  by  sending  his  Son  in  the  like- 
ness of  sinful  flesh.'  Christ  delivers  us  firom  slavery  to  natural 
law ;  he  comics  to  embody  and  make  Tisible  the  paternal  idea  \ 
and  if  you  and  I,  with  our  small  knowledge  of  physical  laws,  can 
so  turn  and  arrange  them  that  their  inflexible  conne  shall  helpi 
and  not  hinder,  much  more  can  their  Maker.** 

*^  You  always  speak  of  Christ  as  (Sod.** 

<*I  have  never  thought  of  God  in  any  other  way,*  he  an- 
Lwered.  ^*  Christ  is  the  God  of  suflerers ;  and  those  who  leara 
religion  by  sorrow  always  turn  to  him.  No  other  than  a  suflbr- 
ing  God  could  have  helped  my  mother  in  her  anguish.* 

^  And  do  you  think,**  said  I,  ^  that  prayer  is  a  dew  stmif 
enough  to  hold  amid  the  rugged  realities  of  life?"* 

^  I  do,"  said  Harry.  "  At  any  rate,  there  is  my  great  ventaiwi 
that  is  my  life-experiment  My  mother  left  me  that  as  her  ooly 
legacy.** 

^It  ceruinly  seems  to  have  woriked  well  for  yo«  so  fiur, 
Harry,'*  said  1,  ^  and  Or  me  too,  for  God  has  guided  us  to  what 
we  scarcely  could  have  hoped  Lr,  two  poor  boys  as  wo  were^ 
and  so  utterly  helpless.  Bat  then,  Htrry,  there  most  be  a  giaai 
many  prayers  that  are  nerer  answered.** 

'^  Of  oourte***  said  Ha^ry, «"  I  do  not  nippose  that  God  httS  yal 
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the  key  of  alt  the  universe  into  the  hand  of  6^017  child  ;  Irat  il  il 
R  coiiifurt  to  Imve  u  Father  to  ask  of,  even  though  he  refose  In 
limts  oLiI  of  six,  and  it  makEi  all  the  difference  between  haniif  1 
rath(;r  and  being  an  orphati.  Yea,"  he  added,  after  a  few 
mcntK  of  ihouglit,  "my  poor  mother's  prajere  aeemed  often  lobi 
denied,  for  »he  prayed  that  my  father  iDight  refbrm.  Sho  oAm 
pra)'e(l  from  day  to  day  that  we  might  be  spared  miseries  that  hi 
rJll  I  rought  3pnn  us.  But  I  feel  sure  that  she  ha»  eetv  bj  Hm 
time  tlmt  hnr  Father  heard  the  prayers  tiiat  be  aeemed  lo  deej, 
aud  h<;rfjitb  in  him  never  failed.   What  ia  that  muMcP"  he  aud. 

At  this  moment  there  came  softly  over  the  gleaming  watei^ 
from  the  direction  of  the  mn,  the  faintest  posnible  ribratioo  of  ■ 
Muud,  like  the  dying  of  an  organ  tone.  Il  might  be  from  aom 
ship,  hidden  away  far  off  in  the  miat,  but  the  effect  was  aoft  ani 
dreamy  as  if  il  came  from  tume  spirit-land. 

"  I  oftt;n  tliink,"  said  Harry,  lii^lening  for  a  moment,  "  tbat  m 
one  can  pronounce  00  what  this  life  has  been  to  him  until  he  ha 
pa-'sed  entirely  tlimugh  it,  and  turns  around  and  scrreTa  it  Am 
the  other  world.  I  think  then  we  ?hall  aee  everythmg  in  its  trai 
pro))or[ions ;  but  till  then  we  must  walk  by  ftitfa  and  oot  bf 
sight,  —  I'uiih  that  Gud  loves  us,  faith  that  our  Saviour  is  almji 
near  u»,  and  that  all  things  are  working  together  for  good." 

"  Harry,"  said  I,  "-doyou  ever  think  ofyour&lber  nov?' 

"lloraoe,  tliere  is  where  I  wUh  I  could  be  a  more  periatt 
Christian  than  I  am.  I  have  a  bitter  feeling  toward  him,  tfait 
I  fear  is  not  heahtiful,  and  that  I  pray  God  to  take  awsjr.  T» 
nighl,  sinc<t  we  have  been  standing  here,  I  have  bad  a  strwagt, 
remorseful  ft;eling  about  him,  as  if  some  good  spirit  were  iat» 
ceding  for  him  with  me,  and  trying  lo  draw  me  to  lore  sad 
for^sive  him.  I  lihiill  never  see  him,  probably,  notil  I  meet  hia 
in  the  (;reHt  Hereafter,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  shall  flod  (tat  hm 
prayers  have  prevailed  for  him." 

Tt  was  pa^it  twelve  o'clock  when  we  got  to  oar  room  tbat^hl 
wd  Ilirry  found  lying  on  his  table  A  great  sealed  package  bm 
England,  lie  opened  it  and  found  in  it,  first,  a  letter  tkitm  U 
htiKr,  Sir  Hariy  Tereival.     The  jrtter  was  as  follows;  — 
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"  Houn  HoD*& 
'  Mt  Son  Habkt:  — 

**  I  liave  hm\  a  dozes  minds  to  write  lo  foa  before  now,  h«« 
jn|{  had  gnoi]  ac<;i>untB  of  you  from  Mr.  Davenport;  but,  to  s^ 
truth,  have  been  asbamed  to  write.  I  did  not  do  right  by  joat 
mother,  nnr  by  you  and  your  sister,  as  1  am  now  free  to  acksowt 
edge.  She  v&<  not  of  a  family  equal  [o  oura,  but  she  wu  too 
gooi]  for  me.  I  lef^  her  in  America,  like  a  brute  as  I  was,  mad 
God  hnsju[l;;e<l  me  for  iL 

■*  I  married  the  woman  my  father  picked  out  for  me,  when 
I  canie  home,  and  re^^olved  to  pull  up  and  live  soberly  like  I 
drccni  man.  But  nothing  went  well  with  me.  My  children 
died  one  nfter  anoiber;  ray  boy  lived  to  be  seven  years  old,  but 
be  nHs  r<-eble,  ami  now  he  is  dead  loo,  and  you  ore  the  heir. 
I  am  Ibiiiking  thai  I  am  an  old  sinner,  and  in  a  bad  way.  Have 
bad  two  turns  of  gout  in  the  Stomach  that  went  hard  with  me,  and 
the  docioi'  don't  think  I  sbidl  stand  many  such.  I  have  roadt 
my  wilt  with  a  provision  for  the  girl,  and  you  will  have  the 
e>tate  in  course.  J  do  wi^h  you  would  come  over  and  see  a  poor 
old  jainnt-r  bcfoj'e  he  dies.  It  is  n't  in  the  least  jolly  being  bera, 
■nd  I  nm  d<!v'!i>h  cross,  they  say.  I  suppoae  I  am,  but  if  yno 
were  minded  to  come  I  'd  try  and  behave  myself,  and  so  mak* 
■mends  for  what 's  post  beyond  recalL 

"  Tour  father, 

"  Habsi  Pkbcitai-" 

Accompiinyin<;  (his  letter  was  a  letter  from  Ibe  family  lawyer, 
Hating  that  on  the  18th  day  of  the  month  past  Sir  Hany  Ferd< 
val  had  died  of  an  attack  of  gouL  The  letter  went  on  to  giT* 
'.artniK  p:iriicu1;irs  about  the  State  of  the  proper^,  and  the  atept 
whioh  hni)  1<f<-n  taken  in  relation  to  it,  and  expresain);  the  bop* 
that  Ihc  arranpi'-menu  made  would  meet  with  hia  approbatioD. 

It  mny  well  be  imagined  that  it  waa  almost  momii^  before  w« 
ei'v'e.l  iiur  eve-,  after  so  very  surtling  a  turn  in  our  afiaira.  W* 
■y  Ions  ilJ-cuH-inz  it  in  every  poMible  light,  and  now  first  I 
bnnd  cour:i;:r'  to  tell  Harry  of  my  own  peculiar  experieocea,  nnd 
4  wbat  1  had  »-een  that  very  evening.     "  It  leeBH  to  ma,'  aaM 
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flarrj,  when  I  had  told  bim  all,  "  u  if  I  fA  what  ym,  m* 
I  had  a  coD!<ciousneHs  of  h  sympathetic  prewDoe,  sotii«thiti| 
.  breatUiog  over  me  like  wind  npon  harp-airings,  BOiaecliing  panif 
alarlj  prediripoiing  me  to  think  kindly  of  my  fiuher.  Hy  fedinf 
towards  him  has  been  the  weak  spot  of  my  imier  life  always^  laA 
i  had  ■  morbid  horror  of  bim.  Now  I  feel  at  peace  wi^  Uk 
Perhaps  bar  prayen  have  jMerailad  ta  mm  Um  froa  aMr 
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•  IBIRO     TACATION    AT    OLDTOWM. 

IT  WMb  the  spring  vacation,  unA  Harry  and  I  were  commg 
again  li  Oldtown ;  and  ten  miles  bock,  where  we  changed 
faorct's,  we  had  lefl  tlie  crawling  old  Boston  stage  and  took  a  foot- 
piitli  through  a  patch  of  land  known  as  the  Spring  Paature.  Our 
road  lay  plfaaari\ly  along  the  brown,  a paric ling  river,  which  vat 
now  ju8l  ivaked  up,  aft«r  its  winter  nap,  as  fussy  and  busy  and 
diattiring  as  a  houseket'per  that  has  ovenlept  herdelf.  There 
were  downy  catkins  on  the  willows,  and  the  water-maples  were 
throwing  out  their  rrimaon  tassels.  The  sweet-flag  was  just 
showing  its  gret-n  blades  above  the  water,  and  here  and  there, 
in  nooks,  there  were  yellow  cowslips  reflecting  their  bright  gold 
taci'M  in  the  dark  water. 

Harry  and  I  had  walked  this  way  tliat  we  might  search  under 
the  b:iiik-i  and  among  the  dried  leaves  for  the  white  waxeo  buds 
and  (lowers  of  the  trailing  arbutus.  We  were  down  on  OUT 
Unees,  scnipiiii;  the  leaves  away,  when  a  well-known  voice  came 
from   hel.ind  ti.e  bushes. 

■•  Will,  l.irdy  massy,  boys  !  Here  ye  be  !  Why,  I  ben  up  to 
Siiili's  tnlivcrn,  au'  looked  inter  the  stage,  an*  did  n't  see  yer.  I 
e~t  tli<ni};]ii  I'd  like  to  come  an'  kind  o*  meet  yer.  Lordy 
uiii*>y,  lliey  ';.  all  a  lookin'  out  for  yer  t  all  the  winders  ;  'n'  Aunt 
I.iii-,  she  's  I'L'n  bilin'  up  no  end  o'  doughnuts,  an'  tearin'  round 
'nou^h  til  drive  (he  house  out  o'  the  winders,  to  git  everything 
ready  for  ye.  Why,  it  heals  the  Prodigal  Son  all  holler,  th« 
wsy  llu-y  'n-  killin'  the  falted  calves  for  yer  j  an'  everybody  io 
Dldiown  's  ft  waiitin'  to  see  Sir  Harry." 

■>  ( I  nons<'ns>-,  Sam ! "  said  Harry,  coloring.  "  Hush  about  tbati 
Vf  .i.m-l  have  titles  over  here  in  America." 

-•  {.ordv  in:issy,  that's  jusi  what  I  wui  a  lellin'  on  'em  op  t« 
nore.     It's  a  pity,  ses  1,  Jii*  yen  happened  arter  pewe  was 
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dgnod, 'cause  we  might  ha' bad  a  real  lire  Sir  Hutj  rooirf 
among  us.     An'  I  think  Lady  Lolfarop,  she  kind  o'  thinks  au  totk* 

"  O  nonsense ! "  Kiiid  Harry.     -'  Sam,  are  the  folks  all  well  ?  * 

**0  lordy  ma^y,  yeil  Chirk  and  chipper  aa  can  be.  Aa 
diere  's  Tiny,  they  say  slie  'b  a  goin'  to  be  an  heiress  nowada]>% 
an'  there  's  no  end  or  her  beaux.  There  '•  Ellerj  DevenpoH  bit 
down  here  these  two  weeks,  a  puilio'  up  at  the  tabveni,  with  ■ 
kodau  an'  a  span  o'  crack  horses,  a  takin'  on  her  oul  to  ride  tmy 
day,  and  Miss  Mchitahir,  she 's  so  sot  up,  she  'a  reellj  got  a  bran. 
DCw  bonnet,  an'  left  off  that  'ere  old  un  o'  hern  that  she  's  hti 
Crimnif.-d  over  spring  an'  fall  goin'  on  theie  'ere  ten  yeai&  I 
thought  that  'ere  bonnet 's  going  to  la^t  out  my  time,  but  I  see  it 
hstn'i.  An'  she  'a  got  a  new  Injy  shawl,  that  Mr.  Derenport  gio 
her.     Teh  see,  he  undcrstan'^  courtin',  all  round." 

This  inielligence,  or  course,  was  not  the  most  agreeable  to  me. 
I  liope,  my  good  friends,  that  you  have  nerer  known  one  of  tboM 
quiet  hourri  of  life,  when,  while  you  are  sitting  tnlking  aai 
smiling,  and  to  h11  appearance  quite  unmoved,  you  hear  a  n- 
mark  or  learn  a  fuct  that  seems  to  operate  on  yoa  as  if  soaiebedy 
had  quietly  turned  a  faucet  that  was  letting  oot  yoar  Tigij  Iil& 
Down,  down,  down,  everything  seems  sinking,  the  strength  pw*> 
hig  nway  from  you  as  the  blood  passes  when  an  artvrj  is  ML 
It  wii.4  with  nOTiiewhat  this  sensation  that  I  listened  to  Saa^i 
elmiier,  wiiili:  1  still  median icaliy  poked  away  the  leans  and 
drew  out  the  long  waxy  garlands  that  I  had  been  gatherii| 
ibr  Aer.' 

Sum  »L'aicU  himself  on  the  bnok,  and,  drawing  Iiis  knees  np  k 
hU  chin  and  clasping  his  hands  upon  tbem,  began  monliiiBg li 
His  u>ual  strain. 

"  Lordy  mas^y,  lordj  massy,  what  a  changin'  world  lUs  ^n 
■s !  It  'b  jest  see>saw,  teeler-tawier,  up  an'  down.  To^af  it^ 
[  'm  up  an'  yon  're  down,  an'  lo-morrow  it 's  yon  Ve  up  and  Ita 
Jown  I  An'  then,  by  an'  by,  death  comes  no'  takes  m  alL  IV 
•xn  kind  o'  dwellin'  on  some  var-es  to-day, — 

■  Dffith.  lihp  a  iliTuiirin'  deMja^ 
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rtutt  'ere  is  whni  Betty  Poganut  repeated  to  me  the  night  we  eot 
op  by  Siaiiry'a  »rpse,  Yeh  'member  Siatiry  Poganut?  Well, 
■he  'a  dead  ai  la.  I.  Yeh  see,  we  «1i  gita  called  in  oor  turn.  Wo 
luun't  here  no  coitinuin'  cily." 

"  But,  Sam,"  h\\d  T,  "  how  dcies  business  get  along  7  Have  n't 
JOU  anything  to  do  but  Iramp  the  pastures  and  moralize  ?" 

"  Wal,"  said  Saai,  "  I  've  hed  some  pretty  consid'able  spells  rf 
black  em  ith  in'  lately.  There  'e  Mr.  Devenport,  he 's  eech  a  plea»- 
■nl-apoken  man,  be  told  me  he  brought  his  team  all  the  way  up 
from  Bo^itin  a  purpctw  so  that  I  might  'lend  to  their  buffs.  1  've 
ben  n  shoein'  on  'cm  fresh  all  round,  an'  tha  off  horse,  he  'd  kind 
o'  got  a  crack  in  his  huff,  an'  I  've  been  a  dociorin'  on  't ;  an'  Mr 
Devenpori.  he  naid  he  had  n't  found  nobody  that  knew  how  to 
Joccor  a  horse's  huffj  ekal  to  me.  Very  pleasant-spoken  man 
Mr.  Devcnport  is ;  he  's  got  a  good  word  for  everybody.  They 
eay  (here  nin't  no  end  to  his  foriin,  an'  be  goes  a  flingin'  on  't  round, 
right  bl'  left,  like  a  prince.  Wliy,  when  I  'd  done  shoein'  bia  bosses, 
he  jesiput  his  band  inter  his  pocket  an' handed  me  out  ten  dollars  I 
ripped  it  out,  be  did,  jea;  as  easy  aa  water  runa  I  But  there  was 
Tiny  astandin'by ;  I  ibir.kshe  kind  o' eot  him  on.  0  lordy  massy, 
it's  plain  to  be  ^een  that  the  rules  him.  It's  all  cap  in  hand  to 
her,  ail' '  What  you  will,  madam,'  an' '  Will  ye  have  the  end  rf 
the  r.iinbow,  or  a  slice  out  o'  the  moon,  or  what  is  it?'  It's 
all  ckal  lu  bim,  so  as  Mis<i  Tiny  wants  iL  Lordy  masfiy,"  he 
said,  lowering  bis  voice  confidentially  to  Harry,  "rourae  thene'ere 
things  h  nil  temporal,  an'  our  hearts  ought  n't  to  he  too  much  sot 
on  'em  ;  still  be  's  got  aliout  the  most  amazin'  fortin  there  is  rotind 
Bostin.  Why,  if  you  b'lieve  me,  'tween  you  an'  me,  it 's  him  ar 
owns  tbc  Deiich  Place,  where  you  and  l^ny  put  up  when  yor 
•rus  children  !  Don't  ye  'member  when  I  found  ye  7  Te  littlp 
Ipiesitcd  Kbo>e  house  ye  wus  a  puttln'  up  at  then;  did  yer? 
Lordv  ma-^'y.  Ii.rdy  ma-i^y,  who'd  ha' thought  il ?  The  wonder- 
ful  ways  of  Priiviilencel  'lie  seticth  the  poor  on  high,  an' 
leiletb  the  ruti:ii.'!(i<-s  enntinpo  in  scarceness.'  Wal,  wal,  il'a  i. 
Kind  o'   in-tnic-tivc   world," 

•*  Do  yon  Mi|>|>o~e.''  ''aid  Ilnrry  10  me,  in  a  low  Toke,  "  that  tltii 
Reaiurc  kno»>  nnvthing  rf  what  he  is  Mjrinf  ?" 
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<<  I  'm  afraid  he  doe?,"  said  I.    <'  Sam  seems  to  bave  but 

talent,  and  that  is  picking  up  news ;  and  generally  his 
turn  out  to  be  about  true." 

^  Sam,"  said  I,  by  way  of  getting  him  to  talk  of  something  A^ 
rather  than  on  what  I  dreaded  to  hear,  ''you  haven*!  saxd  i 
word  about  Hep.^y  and  the  children.     How  are  they  all?"* 

^  Wal,  the  young  uns  hes  all  got  the  whoopin*  coairh,'*  nU 
Sam,  "  an*  I  'm  eVn  a'most  beat  out  with  'em.  For  fust  it  *b  one 
barks,  an*  then  another,  an'  then  all  together.  An'  then  Hi«psy, 
she  gets  riled,  an'  she  scolds ;  an',  take  it  all  together,  a  fellef^ 
liesd  gits  kind  o'  turned.  When  ye  hes  a  lot  o'  yoang  ua% 
there  's  alius  suthin'  a  goin'  on  among  'em ;  ef  't  ain't  whooping 
cou^h,  it 's  measles ;  an'  ef  't  ain't  measles,  it 's  chicken-pox,  or 
else  it 's  mumps,  or  scarlet-fever,  or  suthin'.  They  's  all  pot  IQ 
be  gone  through,  fust  an'  last.  It 's  enough  to  wean  a  body 
from  this  world.  Lordy  massy,  yest'day  artemoon  I  see  ytf 
Aunt  Keziah  an'  yer  Aunt  Lois  out  a  cuttin'  cowslip  greeoi 
t'other  side  o*  th'  river,  an'  the  sun  it  shone  so  bright,  an'  the 
turtles  an'  frogs  they  kind  o'  peeped  so  pleasant,  an'  yer  aoBli 
they  sot  on  the  bank  so  kind  o'  easy  an'  free,  an'  I  stood  thera 
a  luokin'  on  'em,  an*  I  couM  n't  help  a  thinkin',  *•  Lordy  massy, 
I  wU\\  t'  I  wus  an  old  mnid.'  Folks  'scapes  a  great  deal  tlMl 
1on*t  hev  no  young  uuj*  a  hangin'  outer  'em." 

"  Well,  Sam.'*  said  Harry,  **  is  n't  there  any  news  itirrim 
round  in  the  nei«rhborhood  ?  " 

"  S'pose  ye  huin*t  heerd  about  the  great  church-quairel  over  Is 
Needmore?"  he  said. 

"  Quarrel  ?     Why,  no,"  said  Harry.     «« What  is  it  about?* 

"  Wal,  ye  see,  there  's  a  kind  o*  quarrel  ris  'tween  Fuvm 
perry  and  D<?ncon  Bangs.  I  can't  jest  git  the  right  on  H,  bat 
it 's  sot  the  htill  town  afire.  I  b'lieve  it  cum  ap  in  a  kind  o 
li-Trute  liow  to  spell  Saviour.  The  Deacon  he 'son  the  school 
«!r.niitte«>.  an'  Parson  Perry  he  's  on  't ;  an'  the  Di*aron  he  spelh 
t  four.  :\u  Piiisf>n  Perry  he  spells  it  tor,  an'  they  woaldD"! 
leiifier  on  Vni  ir'v<*  up.  Wal,  ye  know  Deacon  Bangs,  —  ! 
9'pnsr  ln'  *s  a  riiristian,  —  but,  lordy  massy,  he's  one  0^  yei 
ireadful  ugly  kind  o'  Christians,  that,  when  tbey  gits  their 
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I,  will  do  worae  things  than  sirners  will.  I  reelly  think  lliey 
nd  o'  lake  ndvnniage  o'  tlieir  position,  an'  think,  ea  ihey 'm 
■in  to  be  saved  by  grace,  grace  shell  heT  enough  on  't.     Now. 

my  mind,  ef  either  on  'em  wus  to  give  way,  the  Deacoi' 
ighter  give  up  to  the  Parson ;  but  the  Deacon  he  don't  think 
.  Between  you  and  me,"  said  Sam,  "  it  'b  my  opinion  (bat  tf 
ii'Ara  Perry  hed  n't  died  jest  when  she  did,  this  'ere  ihing 
Quid  never  ha'  growed  to  where  't  is.  But  je  i>.ee  Ma'am  Peny 
e  died,  an'  iliiit  lefl  Parson  Perry  a  widower,  an'  folks  did  talk 
lout  him  an'  Mahaley  Bangs,  an'  fact  wa«,  'long  about  laat 
<ring.  Di^aron  Ban^n  an'  Mis'  Bangs  an'  Mahaley  wus  jest  aa 
i<-k  with  the  Fnraan  as  they  could  be.  Why,  Granny  Watkini 
Id  mc  about  their  havin*  on  htm  to  tea  two  an'  tliree  limes  a 
eek,  an'  Maliiiley'd  make  two  kindd  o'  cake,  nn' they 'd  havo 
-e^ei^eil  watermelon  rinds  an'  peaches  an'  cranberry  aaace,  an' 
en  'i  was  all  sugar  an'  all  sweet,  an'  the  Deacon  he  talked 
ont  raisin'  Parson  Perry's  salary.  Wal,  then,  ye  Bee,  Pareoo 
erry  he  went  ofer  to  Oldiown  an'  married  Jerushy  Peabody. 
ow,  Jerusliy  's  a  nice,  pious  gal,  an'  it 's  a  free  country,  an*  par- 
■»!t  Ins  a  right  to  suit  'emselves  as  well 's  Other  men.  But  Jake 
[ar-hnll,  he  aes  to  me,  when  he  heerd  o'  that,  ses  he,  'They  '11  b« 
tdin*  fault  with  Parson  Perry's  doctrines  now  afore  two  montha 

up  1  je  see  if  they  don't.'  Wat,  nure  enuff,  thb  'ere  quar- 
I  'ixmt  spellin'  Saviour  come  on  fust,  an'  Deacon  Bangs  fae  fit 
e  PiirsDii  like  n  bullilog.  An'  next  lown-meetin'  day  he  told 
arson   Perry  ri;;ht  out  before  everybody  thet  be  was  wum  then 

ArnieniHii,  —  ihei  he  was  ft  rank  Pelagian  ;  'n'  he  said  thera 
a:*  fulks  tiiei  hert  taken  notes  o'  his  sermons  for  two  yean  back, 
'  Ihev  riiuld  show  tliet  lie  hed  n't  preached  the  real  doctrine  of 
>tnl  depravity,  nor  'ripnat  sin,  an'  lliet  he'd  got  the  plan  o'  sal- 
iiion  out  o' j'int  iniirely;  he  was  all  kind  o'  flat  tin' out  ooter 
orality.  An'  Par.'on  Perry  he  «ed  he'd  preached  jest's  ba 
lers  h.d.  'Turin  you  'u  me,  we  know  he  mtut  ha"  done  that, 
ause  ili(>:-e  *i-re  miniRters  thet  o^r  to  go  preachin'  round  'n' 
lard  like  a  hos^  in  a  cider-mill,  —  wal,  court*  they  muU  preach 
te  same  Bcrnvins  over.  I  s  pofe  they  kind  o'  trim  'em  np  with 
e«  collars  'n'  wris'bando.     But  we  used  to  ny  th«t  Panoa 
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Lothrop  hed  a  barl  o'  sermons,  'n*  when  he  got  Uiroa|^  III 
^ear  he  turned  his  har'l  t'other  side  ap,  and  begun  at  tfolkl 
end.  Lordj  massy,  who 's  to  know  it,  when  half  on  em  *■  askif! 
And  I  gaess  the  preachin's  full  as  good  as  the  pay  anjhov. 
Wal,  the  upshot  on 't  all  is,  thej  got  a  gret  ooanael  thera^  m 
they  *re  a  tryin  Mr.  Perry  for  heresy  an'  what  not.  Wial,  I  dort 
b'liere  there's  a  yaller  dog  goes  inter  the  Needmore  meacV- 
honse  now  that  ain't  got  his  mind  made  np  one  waj  or  fote 
ab«>ut  it.  Ter  don't  hear  nothin*  over  there  now  'zoept  about  ^ 
monians  an'  Pelagians  an'  Unitarians  an'  total  depiaTi^.  Loiif 
maaay!  wal,  they  lives  up  to  that  doctrine  any  way.  What  do  ji 
think  of  old  Sphyxy  Smith's  bein'  called  in  aa  one  o^  the  wit 
nesses  in  council  ?  She  don'  know  no  more  lixMit  religian  tfaa 
an'  old  hetchel,  but  she 's  force  as  cau  be  on  Deacon  Bangi*i  mkt 
an'  Old  Crab  Smith  he  hes  to  hev*  nis  say  'bout  it* 

**  Do  tell,"  said   Harry,   wonderingly,  **  if  that  old  creabn 
is  alive  yet !  " 

^  'Live  ?   Why,  yis,  ye  may  say  so,"  said  Sam.    **  Much  aBra  m 
ever  he  was.    Te  see  he  kind  o'  pickles  himself  in  hard  cider,  aiT 
I  dunno  but  he  may  live  to  hector  his  wife  till  he  'a  ninety.    BMK 
he's  gret  on  the  trial  now,  an'  very  much  intereated  'bout  Al 
doctrines.     He  ses  thet  he  hain't  heard  a  sermon  on  aovcreigBtf 
or  'lection,  or  reprobation,  sence  he  can  remember.     Wal,  tfollMr 
side,  they  say  they  don't  see  what  business  Old  Crab  an'  llifl 
Sphyxy  hev  to  be  meddiin'  so  much,  when  they  ain^  chnnh* 
members.     Why,  I  was  over  to  Needmore  town-meetin'  day  jflrt 
to  hear  'em  fight  over  it ;  they  talked  a  darned  aight  more  ImmI 
that  than  'bout  the  turnpikes  or  town  busineaa.    Why,  I  hetfl 
Deacon  Brown  (he  's  on  the  parson's  side)  teUin'  Old  Giab  fct 
did  n*t  see  what  business  he  had  to  bo$i  the  doctrines,  when  fct 
wam't  a  church-member,  and  Old  Crab  said  it  laof  hia  faiowH 
about  the  doctrines,  'cause  he  paid  Uf  *iev  'em.     *  ESf  I  jMy  fit 
good  strong  doctrine,  why,  I  want  to  hev  good  Strong  doeCriiH^ 
says  Old  Crab,  says  he.    '  Ef  I  pays  for  hell-firei  I  want  lo  hm 
hell-fire,  and  hev  it  hot  too.     I  don't  want  none  o*  yoor  prapl' 
esyin'  smooth  things.     Why,'  says  he, '  look  at  Dr.  Stern.    Hii 
(blks  hes  the  very  hair  took  off  their  beads  'sMSt  evny  te 
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iaj,  and  he  don't  get  no  more  'n  we  pay  Parson  Perry.  I  ieil 
yew/  says  Old  Crab, '  he 's  a  lettin'  on  us  all  go  to  sleep,  and 
it 's  no  wonder  I  ain*t  in  the  church/  Te  see.  Old  Crab  and 
Sphyxy,  they  seem  to  be  kind  o'  settin'  it  down  to  poor  ola 
Parson  Perry's  door  that  he  hain't  converted  'em,  an'  made  saints 
on  'em  long  ago,  when  they  've  paid  up  their  part  o'  the  salary 
regular,  every  year.  Jes'  so  onreasonable  folkB  will  be;  they 
give  a  man  two  hunderd  dollars  a  year  an'  his  wood,  an'  sped 
him  to  git  all  on  em'  inter  the  kingdom  o*  heaven,  whether 
they  will  or  no,  jest  as  the  angels  got  Lot's  wife  and  daughter! 
out  o*  Sodom." 

""That  poor  little  old  woman!"  said  Harry.  ** Do  tell  if  she 
it  living  yet !  " 

**  O  yis,  she 's  all  right,"  said  Sam ;  ^  she 's  one  o'  these  'ere 
little  thin,  dry  old  women  that  keep  a  good  while.  But  ain't  ye 
heerd?  their  son  Obid  's  come  home  an'  bought  a  fann,  an' 
married  a  nice  gal,  and  he  insists  on  it  his  Bother  shall  live  with 
him.  An'  so  Old  Crab  and  Miss  Sphyxy,  diey  fight  it  out  to- 
gether. So  the  old  woman  is  delivered  fiY«^  him  most  o'  the 
time.  Sometimes  he  walks  over  there  an'  staft  a  week,  an'  takes 
A  spell  o'  aggravatin'  on  'er,  that  kind  o'  sets  hiir  up,  but  he 's  so 
busy  now  'bout  the  quarrel 't  I  b'lieve  he  lets  he^  ilone." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  last  rail^feuo^  which  sepa- 
rated us  from  the  grassy  street  of  Oldtown,  and  hsre  Sam  Uxk 
his  leave  of  us. 

^  I  promised  Hepsy  when  I  went  out,**  he  said,  ^  thet  I  *d  go 
to  the  store  and  git  her  some  com  meal,  but*I  11  be  round  agin  in 
th'  evening.  Look  'ere,"  he  added,  "  I  was  out  this  momin',  an* 
I  dug  some  sweet-flag  root  for  yer.  I  know  ye  used  jer  like 
aweet-flag  root.  T  ain't  time  for  young  wintergreen  yit,  bat 
bere's  a  bunch  I  picked  yer,  with  the  berries  an'  old  leaves. 
Do  take  'em,  boys,  jest  for  sake  o'  old  times  1 " 

We  thanked  him,  of  course ;  there  was  a  sort  of  aroma  of  bqj« 
bood  about  these  things,  that  spoke  of  spring  days  and  melting 
snows,  and  long  Saturday  a^moon  rambles  that  we  had  had  with 
Sam  years  before.  And  wa  saw  his  lean  form  go  striding  off 
something  of  an  affectionate  complacency 
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**  Horace,"  said  Hany,  the  minute  we  wen)  mtOQe,  "  yn 
IPn^t  n't  mintl  too  much  about  Sam's  gofisip.** 

*^  It  i3  just  what  I  have  been  expecting,"  said  I ;  '''bat  in  a  fee 
moments  we  shall  know  the  truth." 

We  went  on  until  the  square  white  front  of  the  old  RossilH 
koase  rose  upon  out  view.  We  stopped  before  it,  and  down  tha 
walk  from  the  from  door  to  the  gate,  amid  the  sweet  boddiaf 
lilacs,  came  gleaming  and  glancing  the  airy  form  of  Tina.  So 
airy  she  looked,  so  bright,  so  full  of  life  and  joj,  and  threw  h» 
•elf  into  Harry's  arms,  laughing  and  crying. 

*^  O  Harry,  Harry  !  God  has  been  good  to  as !  And  joa,  de« 
brother  Horace,"  she  said,  turning  to  me  and  giving  me  both  hci 
hani]8,  with  one  of  those  frank,  loving  looks  that  said  as  moeh  si 
another  might  say  by  throwing  herself  into  jour  arms.  ^  We  an 
all  so  happy  !  "  she  said. 

I  determined  to  have  it  over  at  once,  and  I  said,  *  Am  I  thes 
to  congratulate  you,  Tina,  on  your  engagement  ?  " 

She  laughed  and  blushed,  and  held  up  her  hand,  on  which 
glittered  a  great  diamond,  and  hid  her  face  for  a  moment  oa 
Harry's  shoulder. 

**  I  could  n't  write  to  you  about  it,  boys, —  I  eoaM  n't  I  Bol 
I  meant  to  tell  you  myself,  and  tell  joa  the  first  thing  toa 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  him,  because  I  think  joa  none  of  yoi 
know  him,  or  half  how  noble  and  good  he  is  I  Come,  oome  ia," 
Blie  said,  taking  us  each  by  the  hand  and  drawing  nt  along  witk 
her.     '^  Come  in  and  see  Aunty ;  she  *11  be  so  glad  to  see  joa  I* 

If  there  was  any  one  thing  for  which  I  was  glad  at  thii 
moment,  it  was  that  I  had  never  really  made  love  to  Tina,  h 
^as  a  comfort  to  me  to  think  that  she  did  not  and  oonld  not  po» 
tibly  know  the  pain  she  was  giving  me.  All  I  know  is  tittt,  at 
tlie  moment,  I  was  seized  with  a  wild,  extravagant  gajetj,  ani 
rallied  and  Uilked  and  laughed  with  a  reckless  abandom  thst 
qmU)  astonished  Harry.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  everj  ladicroai 
i^tory  and  every  droll  remark  that  I  had  ever  heard  came  throng 
!ng  into  my  head  together.  And  I  believe  that  Tina  reaDj 
choncrlic  that  I  was  sincere  in  rejoicing  with  her.  Miss  Mehitafab 
ittlked  with  us  gravely  <ibout  it  while  Tina  was  out  of  the  nNWi 
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b  wui  most  sudden  and  unexpected,  she  Mid,  to  h«r;  alu 
klways  liiid  8U]>]>osed  tbat  EUerj'  Davenport  had  admired  Tiua, 
but  DCTiT  ibac  he  had  thought  of  her  in  this  waj.  In  a  worldly 
point  oi'  view,  the  match  was  a  more  brillinnt  one  than  could 
ever  have  bei>n  expected.  He  was  of  the  heat  old  famiUea  in 
the  country,  —  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Davenport  stock,  —  bif 
talents  were  splendid,  and  bis  wealth  would  furnish  everything 
Oiat  wealth  could  furni^L  "There  i^  only  one  thing,"  she  con- 
tinued gravely ;  "  I  am  not  satisfied  about  his  religious  principlea 
But  Tina  U  an  enthusiast,  and  has  perfect  faith  that  be  will  ooma 
all  right  in  this  respect  He  seems  to  be  completely  dazzled  and 
under  her  influence  now,"  said  Mis^  Mehitable,  taking  a  leisurely 
[.inih  of  snuff,  "  but  then,  you  see,  that '«  a  common  phenome> 
non,  about  this  time  iu  a  roan's  life.  Bui,"  she  added,  "  where 
there  is  such  a  strong  attachment  on  both  sides,  all  we  can  do 
is  to  wish  both  iiden  well,  and  speed  ihem  on  their  way.  Mr 
E/avenport  has  inieresied  him^^lf  in  the  very  kindest  manner 
io  regard  U>  both  Tina  and  Hurry,  and  I  suppose  it  is  greatly 
owing  to  iliii  that  affairs  have  turned  out  as  prosperously  as  they 
Itave.  As  you  know,  Sir  Harry  made  a  handsome  provision  for 
Tba  in  his  will.  I  confess  I  urn  glad  of  that,"  she  said,  with  a 
v>rt  of  pride.  "I  wouldn't  want  my  little  Tina  to  have  passed 
<oto  his  arms  allogether  pennile&j.  When  first  love  is  over,  men 
lomctime.'i  remember  those  things." 

"  If  my  father  had  iioi  done  justice  to  Tina  in  his  will,"  said 
Harry,  "  I  t-huuld  liuve  done  it.     Uj  sister  should  not  have  gona 

■*  I  know  thai,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Uchitable,  **  but  still  it  i* 
a  {ileasure  to  iliiiik  that  your  father  did  it  It  was  a  juatioa  U 
your  motlier's  memory  that  I  am  glad  he  rendered." 
"And  wht'n  U  iWm  marriage  to  lake  place?"  said  L 
"  Mr.  Duvi'iiport  wantd  to  carry  her  away  in  June,"  said  Hisa 
Mehilrible.  "Tliut  k-ave.a  but  little  time;  but  he  says  be  must 
go  to  join  tliu  English  Embassy,  certainly  by  midsummer,  and 
aa  there  peems  to  be  a  good  reason  for  his  haste,  I  suppive  I 
DiiBt  not  put  my  feelings  in  the  way.  It  scents  now  as  if  I  had 
lad  bcr  inly  a  few  days,  and  ahe  has  been  so  very  aweet  and 
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lovel J  to  me.  Well^*  said  she,  after  a  momenti  *  I  rappoie  Ai 
old  sweetbrier-bushes  feel  lonesome  when  we  cut  their  blosaoH 
and  cany  them  oflT,  but  the  old  thorny  things  maat  n't  hm 
blossoms  if  thej  don't  expect  to  have  them  taken.  IkH  •  d 
wt  icraggly  old  people  are  good  fatJ^ 
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WHAT   ODB   FOLKS   TBOUOBT  ABOUT  R. 

AT  home,  that  evening,  before  the  grett  open  fire,  stiD  thi 
same  subject  was  discussed.  Tina's  engagement  to  Elleiy 
Davenport  was  spoken  of  aa  the  next  most  brilliant  stroke  of 
luck  to  Harry's  accession  to  the  English  property.  Annt  Lmm 
wa4  all  smiles  and  suavity,  poor  dear  old  soul !  How  all  the 
wrinkks  and  crinkles  of  her  face  Bmoothed  out  under  the  in- 
flupnce  of  prosperity !  and  how  providential  everything  appeared 
to  her  I 

"  Prondence  gets  some  pay-days,"  said  an  old  divine.  Gen 
erally  speaking,  his  account  is  suffered  to  run  on  with  very  lax 
fttteniioti.  But  when  a  young  couple  make  a  fortunate  engage 
mem,  or  our  worldly  praspects  take  a  sudden  turn  to  go  as  we 
would,  the  account  of  Providence  ia  gladly  balanced;  praise 
and  thnnhsgiving  come  in  over-measure. 

For  my  part,  I  could  n't  see  the  Providence  at  bB  in  it,  and 
found  this  looking  into  happiness  through  other  people's  eyes 
a  Tery  fatif;uing  opemtion. 

My  {;ni[idralher  and  grandmother,  as  they  sat  pictured  opt 
by  ihc  light  of  a  ma^ificent  hickory  flre,  seemed  scarcely  a  year 
older;  but  their  faces  this  evening  were  beaming  complacently  | 
and  my  moihir,  in  her  very  quiet  way,  conld  scarcely  help 
triumphing  over  Aunt  Lois.  I  was  a  sophomore  in  Chmbridge^ 
and  Harry  a  lanilcd  proprietor,  and  Tina  an  heiress  to  property 
in  her  own  right,  instead  of  our  being  three  poor  orphan  children 
without  any  money,  and  with  the  up-hill  of  life  to  climb. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Miss  Uehitable  came  in  with 
Ellery  Dikvenpnrt  and  Tina.  Now,  much  aa  a  man  will  dislik* 
the  person  wlio  steps  between  him  and  the  lady  of  hia  love,  1 
eoulil  not  help,  ihi*  evening,  myself  feeling  the  power  of  that 
kscinatioo  by  which  Ellery  Etavenport  woe  ths  saffiages  of  aO 
Warta. 
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Aunt  Lois,  as  asual,  was  nervous  auid  fidgetj  with  tk 
thought  that  the  call  of  the  splendid  Mr.  DaveDporC  hai 
surprised  them  all  at  the  great  kitchen-fire,  when  there  wii 
the  best  room  cold  as  Nova  Zembla.  She  looked  almost  i» 
proachfully  at  Tina,  and  said  apologetically  to  Mr.  Davenport 
**  We  are  rough  working  folks,  and  jou  catch  as  just  as  «i 
are.  If  we  'd  known  jou  were  coming,  we  'd  have  had  a  fire  ■ 
the  parlor." 

^  Then,  Miss  Badger,  jou  would  have  been  very  cmel,  ni 
deprived  us  of  a  rare  enjoyment,"  said  he.  ^  What  other  land  bit 
our  own  America  can  give  this  great,  joyous,  abundant  home-fire? 
The  great  kitchen-fire  of  New  England,"  he  added,  seating  hi» 
self  admiringly  in  front  of  it,  *^  gives  you  all  the  freshness  sni 
Bimplidty  of  forest  life,  with  a  sense  of  shelter  and  protectioB. 
It  's  like  a  camp-fire  in  the  woods,  only  that  you  have  a  house 
over  yon,  and  a  good  bed  to  sleep  in  at  hand ;  and  there  ift 
nothing  that  draws  out  the  heart  like  it.  People  never  cia 
talk  to  each  other  as  they  do  by  these  great  open  firea.  For  mj 
part,"  he  said,  ^'  I  am  almost  a  Fire- worshipper.  I  believe  in 
the  divine  properties  of  flame.  It  purifies  the  heart  and  wanns 
the  affect ioTi.s,  and  when  people  sit  and  look  into  the  coals  to- 
gether, they  feel  a  sort  of  glow  of  charity  coming  over  them  that 
they  never  feel  anywhere  eUe." 

''  Now,  I  should  think,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  ^  Mr.  DaTenport,  that 
you  must  have  seen  so  much  pomp  and  splendor  and  Inzuj 
abmad,  that  our  rough  life  here  would  seem  really  disagreeable 
to  yDu." 

"Quite  the  contrary,"  said  Ellery  Davenport.  **We  go 
abro^id  to  appreciate  our  home.  Nature  is  our  mother,  and  the 
life  tliat  is  lived  nearest  to  nature  is,  after  all,  the  one  that  is  the 
ploasantest.  I  met  Brant  at  court  last  winter.  Ton  know  he 
was  a  wild  Indian  to  be^^in  with,  and  he  has  seen  both  eztremOi 
for  now  he  is  Colonel  Brant,  and  has  been  moving  in  fashiooabli 
lociety  in  London.  So  I  thought  he  must  be  a  competent  pcrMS 
to  drc'ide  on  the  ^reat  (question  between  savage  and  siviliae^  lifii 
uul  he  gave  hU  vote  for  the  savage." 

*^  I  wont^er  at  him,"  said  my  grandmother. 
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"  Wei),  I  remenilHtr,''  said  Una,  "  we  had  one  i»j  uid  Di|;bt 
»f  savage  life  —  don't  you  remember,  Harry?  —  that  wm  very 
ple&^ani.  It  was  when  we  stayed  with  the  old  lodiaa  woman, — 
do  you  rtrmember  ?  It  was  all  very  well,  «o  long  as  th«  sua 
■hone  ;  but  then  when  the  rain  fell,  and  the  wind  blew,  and  the 
drunkeo  Indiau  came  home,  it  was  not  go  pleatant." 

"That  was  ihe  time,  young  lady,"  said  EUery  DarenpOTt, 
looking  at  her  with  a  flash  in  his  blue  eyes,  "  that  yon  established 
]>o-irs>'lf  as  hou^keeper  on  my  premiseti  I  If  I  had  only  known 
it,  I  mi^bl  have  picked  you  np  then,  as  a  waif  on  my  grounds." 

"  It 's  well  you  did  not,"  aaid  Tina,  laughing  (  "  you  would 
have  fuund  me  troublesome  to  keep.  I  don't  believe  yon  would 
have  beeo  as  patient  as  dear  old  Aunty,  here,"  she  added,  lay- 
ing her  head  on  Mi^is  Mehiiable's  shoulder.  "  I  was  a  perfect 
brier-rose,  —  Bmall  leaves  and  a  great  many  prickles." 

"  By  ilie  by,"  said  Hairy,  "  Sam  Lawson  has  been  telling  as, 
thi4  morning,  about  our  old  friends  Uits  Asphyxia  Smith  and  Old 
Cmb." 

"  Is  il  possible,"  said  Tina,  laughing,  "  that  those  creatures  an 
living  yel  ?  Why,  I  look  back  on  them  as  some  awful  pre-Adam- 
ite  mo  II  .-t  ere." 

*■  Who  was  Miss  Asphyxia  ?  "  said  Ellery  Davenport.  "  I  hav« 
n't  heard  of  her." 

"  O,  'i  was  a  great  threshing-machine  of  a  woman  that  caught 
me  bi-twren  its  leeth  some  years  ago,"  said  Tina.  "  What  do 
you  suppose  would  ever  have  become  of  me,  Aunty,  if  she  had 
kept  me  ?  Do  you  think  she  ever  could  have  made  me  a  great 
•tramming,  threshing,  scrubbing,  floor-c leaning  machine,  like  ber> 
■elf?  She  warnt'd  Miss  Mehilable,"  continued  Tina,  looking  at 
Ellery  and  ltiu<;hing  shyly,  "  that  I  never  should  grow  up  to  be 
gnoil  for  anything  1  and  she  spoke  a  fatal  truth,  for,  since  sb* 
e^ive  mi-  up,  every  mortal  creature  has  tried  to  pet  and  spoil  mO' 
Di-ar  (ilii  Auniy  and  Mr.  Rossiter  have  made  some  feeble  at- 
tempts to  make  me  good  tot  MmoJiiog,  but  they  have  o't  doiM 
much  a  I  it." 

"  Thank  I  K-aven  1 "  g&.d  Etlery  Davenport.  '•  Wbc  woold  think 
if  trair  ing  a  wild  rose?   I  toinetiinet  look  at  the  way  a  Bwen 
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brier  grows  over  one  of  our  rough  stone  walls,  and  think  wlisli 

beautiful  defiance  it  is  to  gardeners." 

'*  That  is  all  very  pretty  to  say,"  said  Tina,  **  when  you 
to  be  where  there  are  none  but  wild  roses;  but  when  joa 
among  marchionesses  and  duchesses,  how  was  it  then  ?  ** 

For  answer,  Elicry  Davenport  bent  over  her,  and  snid 
tiling  which  I  could  not  hear.  He  had  the  art,  without 
ing  to  whisper,  of  throwing  a  sentence  from  him  bo  that  it  ihouU 
reach  but  one  ear ;  and  Tina  laughed  and  blushed  and  jfi^wpH 
and  looked  as  if  a  thousand  little  graces  were  shaking  their  wioy 
around  her. 

It  was  one  of  Tina's  great  charms  that  she  was  never  fiv  aMh 
ment  at  rest  In  this  she  was  like  a  bird,  or  a  brook,  or  a  JMHi| 
tree,  in  which  there  is  always  a  little  glancing  shimmer  of  mov^ 
ment«  And  when  anything  pleased  her,  her  faoe  sparkled  aa  a  rival 
does  when  something  falls  into  it  I  noticed  Ellerj  Dtavenporf 
eyes  followed  all  these  little  motions  as  if  he  had  been  enchanted 
O,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  great  illusiont  the  iMitawt 
magic,  was  in  full  development  between  them.  And  Tina  hiokel 
•o  gladly  satisfied,  and  glanced  about  the  circle  and  at  him  wA 
such  a  quiet  triumph  of  possession,  and  such  satiahction  in  hm 
power  over  him,  that  it  really  half  reconciled  me  to  aee  that  ihi 
was  so  happy.  And,  afler  all,  I  thought  to  myself  as  I  h)okfli 
at  the  airy  and  spirituel  style  of  her  beauty,*- a  beauty  thil 
conveyed  the  impression  of  fragility  and  brilliancy  united  to  ikl 
highest  point,  —  such  a  creature  as  that  is  made  lor  Insnyi 
made  for  perfume  and  flowers  and  jewelry  and  pomp  of  fi^ 
ing  and  obsequious  tending,  for  old  aristocratio  lands  and  coart 
circles,  where  she  would  glitter  as  a  star.  And  what  had  I 
to  offer,  —  I,  a  poor  sophomore  in  Harvard,  owing  tiiat  p* 
tion  to  the  loving  charity  of  my  dear  old  friend  ?  "Mj  bve  li 
her  soemed  a  madness  and  a  selfishness,  —  as  if  I  had  wished  to 
take  the  eveninrr  star  out  of  the  heavens  and  bam  it  for  a  hooM* 
hold  lamp.  *'  How  fortunate,  how  fortunate,"  I  thought  to  a^^ 
lelf, ''  that  I  have  never  told  her !  For  now  I  shall  keep  the  km 
of  her  heart.  We  are  friends,  and  she  shall  be  the  lady  of  flf 
iMMurt  forever;  —  the  lady  of  my  dreama.* 
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1  knew,  coo,  that  I  had  a  certain  hoM  upon  her ;  and  even  M 
thid  inoineni  I  ^aw  her  eje  often,  as  from  old  habit,  looking 
Kcross  to  mo.  a  litile  timidly  and  anxiously,  to  see  what  I  iLougLt 
of  her  prize.  She  was  Tina  Kiill,  — the  same  old  Tina,  that 
always  needi'd  to  be  approved  and  loved  and  eympathiEod  with, 
and  have  all  her  friends  go  with  ber,  heart  and  hand,  in  all 
ber  ways.     So  I  determined  to  like  him. 

At  this  moment  Sam  Lawson  came  in.  I  was  a  little  cnrioaa 
U>  know  how  he  had  managed  it  with  bis  conscience  to  leave  bia 
domestic  circle  iiuder  iheir  trying  rircumstances,  but  I  was  verj 
«00n  satisfied  aa  to  ibis  point. 

Sam,  who  liad  watched  thu  liglit  flaring  out  from  the  window^ 
and  flattened  bis  nose  against  the  window-pane  while  he  an 
ootinced  la  Hepsy  that  "  Mr.  Devenport  and  Miss  Uebitabla 
and  Tiny  were  all  a  gain'  into  the  Deacon's  to  spend  tb' evenin'," 
could  not  resist  the  inexpressible  yearning  to  have  a  peep  him- 
Kir  at  what  was  going  on  there. 

He  came  in  with  a  most  prostrate  air  of  dejection.  Annt  Lena 
'rowned  with  stem  annoyance,  and  looked  at  my  grandmother, 
43  much  as  to  say,  "  To  think  ht  should  come  in  when  Mr. 
Davenport  is  making  a  call  here!" 

Elliry  Davenport,  however,  received  him  with  a  patronizing 
cbeei-fuliiess, — "Why,  huUoa,  Sam,  bow  are  you?"  It  wm 
Ellt^ry  Davenport's  delight  to  start  Sam's  loquacity  and  develop 
his  conversutional  powers,  and  he  made  a  welcoming  movemen 
toward  the  block  of  wood  in  the  cbimney-comer.  "  Sit  down,* 
be  said,  —  "  sil  down,  and  tell  ua  bow  Hepsy  and  the  childrM 
are." 

Tina  and  he  looked  at  each  other  with  ejrea  dandng  with 
merriment. 

**  Wal,  wal,"  said  Sam,  sinking  into  the  seat  BDd  rai^ng  Ua 
lank  l.and^  lo  the  fire,  while  his  elbow*  reated  on  hia  kneea, 
*'  tb«?  chililrf  n  's  middlin',  —  Doctor  Merrill  ses  be  thinks  they  'n 
|ot  piut  thu  wust  on  't.  —  but  Hepsy,  she's  clean  tuckered  oa^ 
uid  kind  c  discouraged.  An'  T  thought  I  'd  come  over  aa'  jeat 
»e%  Mis'  Itailger  ef  she  wo-Jld  I't  aind  o' jwt  nix  'or  ^  ■  littla 
vtik  punch  to  kind  o'  Ml  *»  ap  agiiL" 
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**  What  a  considerate  hasband !  **  said  Kllerj  Daireapirt.  !i^ 
dDg  around  the  circle  with  infinite  auiosemeiiU 

My  grandmother,  always  prompt  at  any  call  od  her  cbaii^ 
was  already  half  across  the  floor  toward  her  buttery,  whence  ill 
soon  returned  with  a  saucepan  of  milk. 

"<  I  '11  watch  that  'ere,  Mis'  Badger,"  said  rTam.  '-  Jest  nke  f/H 
the  coals  this  way,  an'  when  it  begins  ter  8iu::v^er  I U  pat  in  ill 
sperits,  ef  ye  '11  gin  'em  to  me.  Give  strong  drink  ler  him  w  ii 
ready  to  perish,'  the  Scriptur'  says.  Hepsy's  got  an  amani 
sight  o'  gnt  in  'er,  but  I  'dare  for  't,  she  *8  ben  ap  an*  don 
nights  so  much  lately  with  them  young  uns  thet  sheli  a'^MMl 
dean  wore  out.  An'  I  should  be  too^  ef  I  did  n't  take  a  tnoa 
now  'n'  then  to  kind  o'  keep  me  up.  Wal,  ye  lee,  the  head  o 
the  family,  he  he$  to  take  car'  o'  himself,  'cause  ye  tee,  ef  At  gM 
down,  all  goes  down.  *  The  man  is  the  head  o'  the  wonuuiv'  j« 
know,"  said  Sam,  as  he  shook  his  skillet  of  milk. 

I  could  see  Tina's  eyes  dandng  with  mirthfulness  at  EDeiJ 
Davenport  answered,  ^  I  'm  glad  to  see,  Sam,  that  yon  have  I 
proper  care  of  your  health.  Yon  are  such  an  important  mea- 
her  of  the  community,  that  I  don't  know  what  Oldtown  woold  hi 
without  you  I " 

**  Wal,  now,  Mr.  Dcvenport,  ye  flatter  me ;  bat  then  e?eiybo^ 
don't  seem  to  think  so.  I  don't  think  folks  like  me,  aa  does  fa 
this  one  an'  does  for  that  one,  an'  kind  o'  spreads  out  pemuskai. 
is  appreciated  alters.  There 's  Hepsy,  she  *8  allera  at  mo^  a  nj 
in'  I  don't  do  uothin'  for  her,  an'  yet  there  las'  night  I  wua  up  ii 
my  shirt,  a  shiver  in'  an'  a  goin'  round,  fust  ter  one  and  tiiea  Id 
'nuther,  a  heviu'  on  'em  up  an'  a  tliumpin'  on  their  backsi  n 
clarin'  the  phlegm  out  o'  their  thruts,  till  I  was  e'en  a'moBt  fin 
and  Hepsy,  she  lay  there  abed  scoldin'  'cause  I  bed  n't  sawed  U 
wood  thet  afternoon  to  keep  up  the  fire.  Lordj  massy,  I  jot 
went  out  ter  <lig  a  leetle  sweet-flag  root  ter  gin  ter  the  beysy'em* 
I  wus  so  kind  o'  wore  out.  I  don*t  think  these  'ere  women  era 
'fleets  on  mors  trials.  Tliey  railly  don't  keep  ooant  o'  wfaa 
we  do  for  *em/' 

''  What  a  picture  of  conjugal  life  1 "  said  EUeiy  Daveiipai 
(laadng  at  Tina.     ^  Yes,  Sam,  it  is  to  be  eonfi  esed  thel  til 
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'»« .^>  sex  are  preiiy  exorbilant  ciedilora.  Hief  make  lu 
(<^^    iear  for  serving  them." 

"Jim  so  jes' so  1' eaid  Sani.  " They  don't  knoir  nothin' what 
we  unde^/o.  I  don't  think  Hepsj  keeps  no  sort  o'  coaot  o'  the 
Digbts  an  liights  I  've  walked  the  floor  with  the  baby,  whishu^ 
mn'  ehooiit'  >r.  t,  and  sitigin'  to 't  till  my  tbnit  wus  sore,  an'  ttmt 
bed  to  gil  up  afore  daylight  to  fipllt  oven-wood,  an  ihen  right  to 
Diy  tilacksmithin',  jest  to  gil  a  little  money  to  git  the  meat  aa 
meal  j.u'  euthio'  comfort'ble  fur  dinner !  An'  then,  ye  sec,  there 
don't  DotL'.n'  lait,  when  there's  80  many  mouths  to  eat  it  upi  an' 
there  'l  is,  it 's  jdst  roun'  an'  roun'.  Ye  git  a  good  piece  o'  beef 
Tuesday  hW  pay  for  't,  an'  by  Thursday  it 's  all  gone,  an'  ye  hev 
to  go  lo  work  agin  1  Lordy  massy,  this  'ere  life  don't  aeem  hardly 
wutb  berin'.  1  s'pose,  Mr.  Devenport,  you  've  been  among  the 
gret  fdks  o'  th'  earth,  over  there  in  King  George's  court  ?  Why, 
tbey  say  here  that  you've  ben  an'  tuk  tea  with  the  king,  with  his 
oown  on 's  head !  I  s'poee  they  all  goes  roun'  with  their  crowns 
on  over  there ;  don't  they?  " 

"  Well,  no,  not  precisely,"  said  EUery  Dareoport.  "  I  think 
tbey  rather  mitigate  their  splendor)  when  tbey  have  to  do  with 
na  poor  republicans,  so  as  not  to  bear  us  down  altogether." 

"  Jes'  so"  said  Sam,  *- like  Moses,  that  put  a  veil  over  'a  fact 
'csuse  th'  Israelites  could  n't  bear  the  glory." 

"Well,"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  "I've  not  been  struck  with 
any  particular  resemblance  between  King  G«orge  and  Uosee." 

"  The  folks  here  'n  Oldtown,  Mr.  Devenport,  's  amazin'  cams 
lo  hear  the  partlc'lnrs  'bout  them  grand  things  't  you  must  ha' 
seen  ;  I 's  a  telltn'  on  'em  up  to  store  how  you  'd  ben  with  lords 
*□'  ladies  'n'  dukes  'n'  duchesses,  *n'  seen  all  the  kingdoms  o^  the 
world,  an'  the  glory  on  'em.  I  told  'em  I  did  n't  doubt  you  'd  et 
off 'm  plates  o'  solid  gold,  an'  beo  in  houses  where  the  walls  was 
■11  a  crust  o'  gold  'n'  diamonds  'n'  predous  stones,  *n'  yit  ye  did  n't 
seem  ler  he  one  bit  llAed  up  nor  proud,  so 't  yer  could  n't  talk  t«r 
eommoc  folka.  I  a'pose  them  gret  fam'liat  tbey  hes  u  mneh's 
Ifty  ur  a  hunderd  servants,  don't  tbey  ?  " 

*  Well,  sometimes,"  said  Ellery  Davenport 

*  Wal,  DOW,"  said  Sam,  "  I  ih'd  think  a  maa  'd  feel  Und  ^ 
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aynis,  —  sort  o  *8  ef  he  was  keepin'  a  hotel,  an*  boardin*  all  Hi 
lower  cladses." 

'^It  is  something  that  way,  Sam,*'  said  Ellerj  Davoopart 
*<  That 's  one  way  of  providing  for  the  lower  clasaea,* 

^  Jest  what  th'  Lord  told  th'  Israelites  when  they  would  tav 
a  king,"  said  Sam.  ^  Ses  he, '  He  '11  take  yer  daaghten  ta  hi 
eonfectioners  'n'  cooks  'n'  bakers,  an'  he  11  take  the  beat  o^  jm 
fields  'n'  jer  vineyards  V  olive-yards,  an'  give  'em  to  hif  Mh 
vints,  an'  he  '11  take  a  tenth  o'  yer  seed  'n'  give  'em  ter  hia  oAoo^ 
an'  he  '11  take  yer  men-sarvints  'n'  yer  maid-sarvintSy  V  jergMit 
liebt  youn^  as^s,  an'  put  'em  ter  his  works." 

^  Striking  picture  of  monarchical  institutions,  Sam,**  amid  EDay 
Davenport. 

^  Wal,  now,  I  tell  ye  what,"  said  Sam,  slowly  ehakiBg  Hi 
shimmering  skillet  of  milk,  *^  I  should  n't  want  ter  git  inter  that 
ere'  pie,  unless  I  could  be  some  o'  the  top  crust  It  'a  jest  like  a 
pile  o'  sheepskins,  —  's  only  the  top  un  lies  light.  I  gaeia  th*  M> 
dermost  one 's  squeezed  putty  flat." 

"  I  '11  bet  it  is,  Sam,"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  langbing: 

^  Wal,"  said  Sam,  '^  I  go  for  republics,  but  yit  it 's  hnman  natn' 
ter  kind  o'  like  ter  hold  onter  titles.  Now  over  here  a  man  likes 
ter  be  a  deacon  'n'  a  cap'n  'n'  a  colonel  in  the  milishj  *n*  a  diarif 
'n'  a  judge,  'n'  all  thet  Lordy  massy,  I  don't  wonder  them  graai 
English  folks  sticks  to  their  grand  titles,  an'  the  poople  all  Vai 
o'  bows  down  to  'em,  as  they  did  to  NebuchadnesBu^a  goldm 
image." 

^  Wliy,  Sam,"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  ''your  apeenlatioiii  m 
politics  are  really  profound." 

"*  Wal,"  said  Sam, ''  Mr.  Devenport,  there  *8  one  pint  I  want  IV 
eonsult  ye  'bout,  an'  thet  is,  what  the  king  o'  England*8  name  k 
There 's  Jake  Marshall  'n'  me,  we  's  argood  Uut  pint  theae  mmf 
limes.  Jake  ses  his  name  is  George  Rix,«— R-i-z^— ^an*  IImI 
ef  he  *d  come  over  here,  he  'd  be  called  Mr.  lEUz.  I  aea  ta  hm, 
'  Why,  Jake,  'tnin't  Jiix,  it 's  Rex,  an'  't  ain't  his  name^  it  *8  his  lith 
les  I,  —  cause  the  boys  told  me  thet  Rex  was  Latin  "ki* 
king ;  but  Jake  's  one  o'  them  fellers  thet  allers  thinks  lie 
Now,  Mr.  Devenport,  I  'd  like  to  pat  it  down  ttom  joa  tor  hia 
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«au8e  you  ve  just  oome  from  the  court  o'  England  ao*  foo  *4 
know" 

**  Well,  you  may  tell  your  friend  Jake  that  you  s  ."e  quite  if 
tbe  right,*'  said  EUery  Davenport  ^  Give  him  my  legards,  an. 
tell  him  he  's  been  mistaken." 

**  But  you  don't  call  the  king  Rex  when  ye  speak  to  la^  d 
jrer  ?  "  said  Sam. 

•*  Not  precisely,**  said  Ellery  Davenport. 

**  Mis*  Badger,'*  said  Sam,  gravely,  ^  this  'ere  milk  'a  oome  to  tfar 
Utile,  'n*  ef  you  *11  be  so  kind  *s  to  hand  me  the  speritB  V  the  sugar 
1 11  fix  this  *ere.     Hepsy  likes  her  milk  punch  putty  hot." 

**  Well,  Sam,*'  said  my  grandmother,  as  she  handed  him  the 
bottle,  ^take   an   old  woman's  advice,  and  don't  go  stramming 
off  another   afternoon.     If  you  'd  been   steady  at  your  black 
amithin',  you  might  have  earned  enough  money  to  buy  all  thet^ 
things  yourself,  and  Hepsy  'd  like  it  a  great  deal  better." 

^  I  suppose  it  *8  about  the  two  hundred  and  forty -ninth  time 
mother  has  told  him  that,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  with  an  air  of  weary 
endurance. 

^  Wal,  Mis'  Badger,"  said  Sam,  '''all  work  an'  no  play  makef 
Jack  a  dull  boy,'  ye  know.  I  hes  to  recreate,  else  I  gits  quite 
wore  out.  Why,  lordy  massy,  even  a  saw-mill  hes  ter  stop 
sometimes  ter  be  greased.  T  ain't  everybody  thet  's  like  Sphyxy 
Smith,  but  she  grits  and  screeches  all  the  time,  jest  'cause  she 
keeps  to  work  without  bein'  'iled.  Why,  she  could  work  on,  day  'n* 
night,  these  twenty  years,  'n'  never  feel  it  But,  lordy  massy,  I 
gits  6o  'xhnusted,  an'  hes  sech  a  sinking  't  my  stomach,  'n'  then 
I  goes  out  *n*  kind  o'  Jnjunin*  round,  an'  git  flag-root  'n'  winter- 
green  *n*  spruce  boughs  'n'  gensing  root  'n'  sarrafrass  'n'  sich  far 
Hep^y  to  brew  up  a  beer.  I  ain't  a  wastin'  my  time  ef  I  be 
eojo}  in'  myself.     I  say  it 's  a  part  o'  what  we  's  made  for." 

^  You  are  a  true  philosopher,  Sam,"  said  EMery  Davenport. 

**  Wal,"  said  Sam,  "  T  look  at  it  this  'ere  way,— 7  ef  I  keep  00 
a  grindin*  and  a  grindin'  day  'n'  night,  I  nevar  shell  hev  nothin', 
dut  ef  I  take")  now  *n*  then  an  artem'H)n  to  lia  roun'  in  the  soOi 
I  pits  suthin"  *f  I  go  'long,  Lordy  massy,  it  'fi  jest  all  the  comfort 
A  hes,  kind  o*  watchin'  tne  douds  'n'  the  birdf«  n'  kind  o'  batfgMd 
«]1  Vmt  Hepsy  *n*  the  children  'n'  the  blackaaiduB'." 
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-"  Well,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  smartly,  ** I  think  joa  mre  lbifeti| 
all  about  Ilepsy  and  the  children  now,  and  I  adyiae  yoa  to  p 
that  milk  punch  home  as  quick  aa  yoQ  can,  if  it 'a  going  to  do  kt 
any  good.  Come,  here  *s  a  tin  pail  to  pat  it  intou  Cover  H  ip 
and  do  let  the  poor  woman  have  some  comfort  aa  well  m  yoa  I* 

Sam  received  his  portion  in  silence,  and,  with  relodaiit 
at  the  warm  circle,  went  out  into  the  night. 

'^I  don't  see  how  you  all  can  bear  te  listen  to  tliaft 
maundering ! "  said  Aunt  Lois.  **  He  puts  me  oat  of  oH  Mrt 
of  patience.  *  Head  of  the  woman  *  to  be  aare  I  when  Hep^ 
earns  the  most  of  what  that  family  nsea,  except  what  «■ 
give  'em.  And  I  know  exactly  how  she  feels ;  the  poor 
is  mad  with  shame  and  humiliation  half  the  time  at  the 
I  ties  he  will  accept  from  us." 

^O  come,  Miss  Lois,"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  *  joa  most 
an  aesthetic  view  of  him.  Sam 's  a  genuine  poet  in  hia 
and  poets  are  always  practically  useless.  And  now  Sam  \ 
the  only  person  in  Oldtown,  that  I  have  seen,  that  has  the 
idea  that  life  is  meant,  in  any  way,  for  enjoyment.  ETerybo^ 
else  seems  to  be  sword  in  hand,  fighting  againat  the  poadbiE^ 
of  future  suffering,  toiling  and  depriving  themaelvea  of  all  pr» 
ent  pleasure,  so  that  they  may  not  come  to  want  by  and  hft 
Now  I  've  been  in  countries  where  the  whole  peasantiy  aie 
Sam  Lawson." 

^  Good  gracious  I "  said  Aunt  Lois,  ^  what  a  time  they  i 
have  of  it  I " 

^  Well,  to  say  the  truth,  there 's  not  mneh  progreai  hi 
communities,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dear,  aheer 
enjoyment  And  when  trouble  comes,  it  cornea  on  them  ai  i 
does  on  animals,  unfeared  and  unforeseen,  and  therefiwe  anpi» 
rided  for." 

«"  Well,"  said  my  grandmother,  **  yon  don't  think  thai  li  m 
way  for  rational  and  immortal  creatures  to  live  ?  ** 

'"Well,"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  ^taking  into  aooomit  Ai 
rational  and  immortal,  perhaps  not ;  but  I  think  if  we  coaU  nil 
the  two  races  together  it  would  be  better.  The  Yankee  Kfi 
ihnost  entirely  for  the  future,  the  Italian  eigojs  tbe 
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**  Well,  but  do  you  think  it  is  right  to  livo  merely  to  enjoy  thi 
present?"  persisted  Aunt  Lois. 

"  The  eternal  question  ! "  said  Ellery.  "  After  all,  who  knowt 
anythin<v  about  it?  What  is  right,  and  what  it  wrong?  Mere 
geographical  accidents !  What  is  right  for  the  Greenlander  is 
wrong  for  me ;  what  is  right  for  me  is  wrong  for  the  Hindoo^ 
Taka  the  greatest  saint  on  earth  to  Greenland,  and  feed  him  on 
train  oil  and  candles,  and  you  make  one  thing  of  him ;  put  him 
onder  th3  equator,  with  the  thermometer  at  one  hundred  in  tha 
thade,  and  you  make  another." 

''*'  But  right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong,"  said  Aunt  Lou, 
persistently,  **  after  aH." 

^  I  sometimes  think,"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  ^  that  right  and 
wrong  are  just  like  color,  mere  accidental  properties.  There  ii 
DO  color  where  there  *s  no  light,  and  a  thing  is  all  sorts  of  colon 
According  to  the  position  you  stand  in  and  the  hour  of  the  day. 
There's  your  rocking-chair  in  the  setting  sun  becomes  a  fine 
crimson,  and  in  the  morning  comes  out  dingy  gray.  So  it  is 
with  human  actions.  There's  nothing  so  bad  that  you  cannot 
•ee  a  good  side  to  it,  nothing  so  good  that  you  cannot  see  a  bad 
side  to  it.  Now  we  think  it's  shocking  for  our  Indian  tribes, 
some  of  them,  to  slay  their  old  people ;  but  I  'm  not  sure,  if 
the  Indian  could  set  forth  his  side  of  the  case,  with  all  the 
advanta^i^es  of  our  rhetoric,  but  that  he  would  have  the  best  of 
it.  He  does  it  as  an  act  of  filial  devotion,  you  see.  He  loves 
and  honors  his  father  too  much  to  let  him  go  through  all  that 
horrid  [)ro<*es<i  of  draining  out  life  drop  by  drop  that  we  think  tha 
thing  to  protract  in  our  high  civilization.  For  my  part,  if  I  were 
an  Indian  chief,  I  should  prefer,  when  I  came  to  be  seventy,  to 
be  r(>spi'(>tfully  knocked  on  the  head  by  my  oldest  son,  rather 
ban  to  shiver  and  drivel  and  muddle  and  cough  my  life  oat  a 
dozen  years  mora." 

**  Unt  God  has  given  his  commandments  to  teach  na  whmt  k 
•ight,'*  said  Aunt  Lois.     "  *  Honor  thy  father  and  mother.  " 

**  Precisely,"  said  Ellery ;  *  and  my  friends  the  Sioux  would 
icU  you  that  tiicy  do  bono-  their  fathers  and  mothers  by  resped* 
^lly  puttmg  them  ouf  of  th<5  way  when  there  is  no  more  pleettrw 
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in  living.     They  send  them  to  enjoy  eternal  yonth  in  ths  ha^ 
ing-grounds  of  the  fathers,  you  know.** 

''  Positively,  Ellery,'*  said  Tina,  <*  I  aha'  n*t  Lara  this  ecrt  d 
heathen  stuff  talked  any  longer.  Why,  you  pat  ooe'a  head  all  il 
a  whirl  I  and  you  know  you  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  yourwK 
What 's  the  use  of  making  everybody  think  yoa  *re  worae  Aa 
jrou  are?" 

*"  My  dear,"  said  EUery,  <'  there 's  nothing  like  hearing  all  M 
3an  be  said  on  both  sides  of  subjects.  Now  there's  mj  gool 
grandfather  made  an  argument  on  the  will,  that  is,  and  fbrerer  wV 
remain,  unanswerable,  because  he  proves  both  sides  of  a  itf 
contradiction  perfectly;  that  method  makes  a  logio-timp  ootcf 
which  no  mortal  can  get  his  foot.** 

^  Well,"  said  my  grandmother,  ^  Mr.  Davenport,  if  joa  11  tab 
an  old  woman's  advice,  you  '11  take  up  with  your  grandfitthert 
ffood  resoiutionsj  and  not  be  wasting  your  strength  in  such  talL* 

^I  believe  there  were  about  seventy- five —>  or  eighty,  wn 
it  ?  —  of  those  resolutions,"  said  Ellery. 

^  And  you  would  n't  be  the  worse  for  this  world  or  the  nest  if 
)ou  'd  make  them  yourself,"  said  my  grandmother. 

""  Thank  you,  madam,"  said  Ellery,  bowing,  ^  I  'II  think  of  it* 

''  Well,  come,"  said  Tina,  rising,  *^  it's  time  for  ns  to  go ;  and!,' 
she  said,  shaking  her  finger  wamingly  at  Elleiy  Davenpoi^ 
**  I  have  a  private  lecture  for  you." 

''  J  don't  doubt  it,"  he  said,  with  a  shmg  of  modk  appreheaaion; 
**  the  preaching  capacities  of  the  fair  sex  are  something  teniia 
I  see  all  that  is  before  me." 

They  bade  adieu,  the  fire  was  raked  up  in  the  great  fireplaea 
nil  the  members  of  the  family  went  their  several  ways  to  bed| 
but  Harry  and  I  sat  up  in  the  glimmer  and  gloom  of  the  old 
kitchen,  lighted,  now  and  then,  by  a  spattering  jet  of  fiaoi^ 
which  burst  from  the  sticks.  AH  round  the  large  dark  heartk 
the  crickets  were  chirping  as  if  life  were  the  very  merriest  tlmg 
possible. 

''  Well,  Harry,"  I  said, ''  you  see  the  fates  have  ordered  it  jart 
IS  i  feared." 

^  It  is  almost  as  much  of  a  disappointment  to  me  as  it  C0 
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ke  tc  you,"  Baid  Harrj.  "And  it  is  th«  more  »  beouM  1 
RUiiiut  quite  trust  thia  man." 

"  I  never  trusted  him,"  asiil  L  "I  always  had  an  inatinctir* 
doubt  of  him." 

"  My  doubts  are  not  instinct,"  said  Harry,  "  they  are  founded 
on  thing.'t  I  have  heard  him  say  myself.  It  seems  to  me  that  ha 
has  formed  the  habil  of  trifling  with  all  tmth,  and  that  uothliig  it 
■acred  in  hia  eyes." 

"  And  yet  Tina  lovea  him,"  said  L  "I  can  see  that  she  IkM 
gone  to  him  heart  and  soul,  and  she  believes  in  him  with  all  h«r 
bean,  and  so  we  can  only  pray  that  he  may  be  true  to  Lar.  At 
tot  me,  I  can  oerer  love  aiutber.  It  obIj  tWHiira  t»  if* 
woctiulj  <tf  my  kna." 
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CHAPTER    XLIY. 

MABRIAOB  PBEPABATIOVB. 

AND  now  for  a  time  there  was  nothing  thoogfat  of  or 
of  hut  marriage  preparations  and  arrangements. 
9f  congnitulation  came  pouring  in  to  Mis»  Mehitable  froa  hsi 
Boston  friends  and  acquaintances. 

When  Harry  and  I  returned  to  college,  we  spent  one  daj  with 
our  friends  the  Kitterjs,  and  found  it  the  one  engroMuig  ioljad 
there,  as  everywhere. 

Dear  old  Madam  Eittery  was  dissolved  in  tendenieMi  mi 
whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned  reiterated  all  her  gooi 
opinions  of  Ellery,  and  her  delight  in  the  engagement,  and  ha 
sanguine  hopes  of  its  good  influence  on  his  spiritual  proapeeiBi 

Miss  Debby  took  the  subject  up  energetically.  Elleiy  Dttfei- 
purt  was  a  near  family  connection,  and  it  became  the  Kitterjs  li 
make  all  suitable  and  proper  advances.  She  insisted  npoo  ad- 
dressing Ilarry  by  his  title,  notwithstanding  his  blnahes  nl 
disclaimers. 

^  My  dear  sir,"  she  said  to  him,  **  it  appears  that  yon  are  ■ 
Englishman  and  a  subject  of  his  Majesty ;  and  I  should  not  bl 
surprised,  at  some  future  day,  to  hear  of  yon  in  the  Honie  tf 
Commons;  and  it  becomes  you  to  reflect  upon  yoor  positioi^ 
snd  what  is  proper  in  relation  to  yourself;  and,  at  least  oate 
this  roof,  you  must  allow  me  to  observe  these  propriatiesv  ho* 
ever  much  they  may  be  disregarded  elsewhere.  I  hava  alrca^f 
hiformed  the  servants  that  they  are  always  to  address  yos  si 
Sir  Harry,  and  I  hof  e  that  yon  will  not  interfere  with  my  i» 
itructions." 

^  O  certainly  not  *  said  Harry.  **  It  will  make  yrmrj  Stth 
iiflffrence  with  mr." 

*'  Now,  in  regard  to  this  marriage,"  said  Miss  Debby,  **  as  tlM 
k  uo  ckurrh  in  Oldt^^wn,  and  no  clergyman,  I  have  ftlt  thM  I 
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^CKzld  be  proper  in  me,  as  a  near  kinswoman  to  Mr.  Davenport, 
o  fAace  the  Kittery  mausion  at  Miss  Mehitable  Rossiter's  dit- 
pOBal,  for  the  wedding." 

**  Well,  I  confess,"  said  Harry,  blushing,  "  I  never  thought  but 
di«t  the  ceremony  would  be  performed  at  home,  by  Par84)ii 
Loihrop.** 

**  My  dear  Sir  Harry ! "  said  Miss  Debby,  laying  her  hand  ofi 
his  arm  with  solemnity, '*  consider  that  your  excellent  parecta. 
Bir  Harry  and  Lady  Percival,  were  both  members  of  the  Estab- 
Bshed  Church  of  England,  the  only  true  Apostolic  Protestant 
Church,  —  and  can  you  imagine  that  their  spirits,  looking  down 
from  heaven,  would  be  pleased  and  satisfied  that  their  daughter 
should  consummate  the  most  solemn  union  of  her  life  out  of  the 
Church  ?  and  in  fact  at  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  never  ra- 
eeived  ordination  ?  ** 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Harry  kfept  his  coantenanoe 
daring  this  solemn  address.  His  blue  eyes  actually  laugbedi 
though  he  exercised  a  rigid  control  over  the  muscles  of  bis  face. 

**  I  really  had  not  thought  about  it  at  all.  Miss  Debby  *'  be 
laid.     ^*  I  think  you  are  exceedingly  kind.** 

"  And  I  'm  sure,"  said  she,  "  that  you  must  see  the  propriety 
yi  it  now  that  it  is  suggested  to  you.  Of  course,  a  marriage  per^ 
A>niied  by  Mr.  Lothrop  would  be  a  legal  one,  so  fiir  as  the  civfl 
aw  is  concerned;  but  I  confess  I  always  have  regarded  mai^ 
Sage  as  a  religious  ordinance,  and  it  would  be  a  disagreeable 
Jiing  to  me  to  have  any  connections  of  mine  united  merely  by  a 
^trtV  tie.  These  Congregational  marriages,"  said  Miss  Debby, 
in  a  contemptuous  voice,  ^  I  should  think  would  lead  to  immoral* 
ity.  How  can  people  feel  as  if  they  were  mairied  that  don't 
ptter  any  vows  themselves,  and  don't  have  any  w  idding-ring  pet 
an  tbeir  finger?  In  my  view,  it  *s  not  respeclabh  ;  and,  as  Mra 
KUery  Davenport  will  pnibably  be  presented  in  the  first  circie§ 
of  Enjjland,  I  desire  that  she  sl.ould  appear  there  with  her  wed- 
iing-ring  on,  like  an  honest  woman.  I  have  therefore  despatched 
an  invitation  to  Mis^^  Mehitable  to  bnng  your  sister  and  spend 
Jie  month  preceding  the  wedding  with  us  m  Bo>ton.  It  will  be 
It^^irable  for  other  reasons,  as  :ill  the  shopping  and  dresematinf 
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End  millinery  work  must  be  done  in  Boston.  Oldtrwn 
higlily  respectable  little  village,  but,  of  course,  itflbrd:!  no  8 
tagc's  for  the  outfit  of  a  {)er8on  of  quality,  such  as  joar  or 
and  is  to  be.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Ijady  Widgery  this  i 
ing.  She  is  much  delifibted,  and  sends  oongratuli.t?ona. 
always,  she  8aid,  believed  that  you  had  distinguished  Uo 
jour  veins  when  she  first  saw  you  at  our  house.'* 

There  was  something  in  Miss  Debby*s  satisfied,  confidmg 
ic  everything  English  and  aristocratic  that  was  vastly  am 
to  us.  The  perfect  confidence  she  seemed  to  have  tha 
Harry  Percieal,  after  all  the  sins  of  his  youth,  had  en 
heaven  ex  officio  as  a  repentant  and  glorified  baronet,  a  me 
of  the  otily  True  Church,  was  really  naXve  and  afiecting.  ^ 
would  a  church  be  good  for  that  allowed  people  of  quality  1 
to  hell,  like  the  commonalty?  Sir  Harry,  of  course,  repe 
and  made  his  will  in  a  pmper  manner,  doubtless  reoeivei 
saeram(*nt  and  absolution,  and  lefl  all  human  infirmities,  wit 
gouty  toes,  under  the  family  monument,  where  his  body  re] 
in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  and  glorious  resarra 
The  finding  of  his  children  under  such  fortunate  circumsti 
was  another  evidence  uf  the  good  Providence  who  watches 
the  foi'tunes  of  the  better  classes,  and  does  not  suffer  the 
of  good  Churchmen  to  slide  beyond  recovery. 

There  wt-re  so  many  reasons  of  convenience  for  acoe| 
Madam  Kittrry's  hospitable  invitation,  it  was  urged  with 
warmth  and  atfectionate  zeal  by  Madam  Kittery  and  Miss  Dc 
and  seconded  so  energetically  by  Ellery  Davenport,  to  n 
this  arrangem(>nt  would  secure  easy  access  to  Tina's  SDoiety 
ing  the  intervening  time,  that  it  was  accepted. 

Harry  and  I  were  glad  of  it,  as  we  should  thus  have  i 
(W'tjU' nt  op[)oi*tuniti(S  of  seeing  her.  Ellery  Davenport  wa 
luil'ishing  and  refurniKliing  the  old  country  house,  where  H 
and  'ih.ii  had  s])ent  those  days  of  their  childhood  which  it 
DOW  an  amu>(>nu'nt  to  recall,  and  Tina  was  as  gladly,  joyo 
boautiiiil  as  yoing  womanhood  can  be  in  which,  as  in  a  ti 
parent  vase,  the  light  of  pure  love  and  young  hope  has  1 
Kghted. 
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*  Tou  like  him,  Horace,  don't  you  ?  "  she  had  said  to  me,  ooaz* 
mglj,  the  first  opportunity  after  the  evening  we  had  spent  together. 
What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  iid  not  like  him,  that  was  certain ;  hot 
have  you  never,  dear  reader,  been  over-persuaded  to  think  and 
say  you  liked  where  you  did  not  ?  Have  you  not  scolded  and 
hushed  down  your  own  instinctive  distrusts  and  heart-risings, 
blamed  and  schooled  yourself  for  them,  and  taken  yourself  sharply 
to  taftk,  and  made  yourself  acquiesce  in  somebody  that  was  dear 
and  necessary  to  some  friend  ?  So  did  J.  I  called  myself  self* 
Ish,  unreasonable,  foolish.  I  determined  to  be  generous  to  my 
puooessful  rival,  and  to  like  him.  I  took  his  frankly  offered 
firiendship,  and  I  forced  myself  to  be  even  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise.  It  was  a  sure  way  of  making  Tina's  cheeks  glow  and  her 
eyes  look  kindly  on  me,  and  she  told  me  so  often  that  there  was 
no  person  in  the  world  whose  good  opinion  she  had  8uch  a  value 
lor,  and  she  was  so  glad  I  liked  him.  Would  it  not  be  perfectly 
abominable  after  this  to  let  sneaking  suspicions  harbor  in  my 
breast  ? 

Besides,  if  a  man  cannot  have  love,  shall  he  therefore  throw 
away  friendship?  and  may  I  not  love  with  the  love  of  chivalry,  ^ 
the  love  that  knights  dedicated  to  queens  and  princesses,  the  love 
that  Tasso  gave  to  Leonora  D'Este,  the  love  that  Dante  gave  to 
Beatrice,  love  that  hopes  little  and  asks  nothing  ? 

I  was  frequently  in  at  the  Kittery  house  in  leisure  hours,  and 
when,  as  often  happened,  Tina  was  closeted  with  Ellery  DaTen- 
port,  I  took  sweet  counsel  with  Miss  Mehitable. 

"  We  all  stand  outside  now,  Horace,"  she  said.  **  I  remember 
when  /bad  the  hearing  of  all  these  thousand  pretty  little  impor* 
lant  8ecret3  of  the  hour  that  now  must  all  be  told  in  another 
direction.  Such  is  life.  What  we  want  always  comes  to  us  with 
some  pain.  I  wanted  Tina  to  be  well  married.  I  would  not  for 
.he  world  she  >hould  marry  without  just  this  sort  of  love ;  but  of 
(oursn  it  leaves  me  out  in  the  cold.  I  would  n't  say  this  to  her 
$6t  ihn  world,  —  poor  little  thing,  it  would  break  her  heart." 

One  mornin<,',  however,  I  went  down  and  found  Miss  Mehitablt 
In  a  veiy  excited  state.  She  complained  of  a  bad  headache,  bai 
ihe  had  ail  the  appearance  of  a  person  wh )  is  constantly  strof 
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gling  with  Bomething  which  she  b  doabtful  of  the  ezpediengr  ^ 

At  last,  just  as  I  was  going,  she  called  me  into  the  libnny 
^  Come  here,  Horace,"  she  said ;  ^  I  want  to  speak  to  joa." 

I  went  in,  and  she  made  a  turn  or  two  across  the  room  in  u 
agitated  way,  then  sat  down  at  a  table,  and  moUoned  me  Id  fk 
down.  ''  Horace,  my  dear  boy,"  she  said,  ^  I  haye  never  spokei 
to  you  of  the  deepest  sorrow  of  my  life,  and  yet  it  often  seems  ti* 
me  as  if  you  knew  it." 

''  My  dear  Aunty,"  said  I,  for  we  had  from  childhood  called  ha 
thus,  *'  I  think  I  do  know  it, —  somewhat  vagaely.  I  know  iboM 
your  sister." 

*^  You  know  how  strangely,  how  unaccountably  she  left  m^  sad 
that  nothing  satisfactory  has  ever  been  heard  from  hen  I  lold 
Mr.  Davenport  all  about  her,  and  he  promised  to  trj  to  lean 
something  of  her  in  Europe.  He  was  so  successful  in  relation  to 
Tina  and  Harry,  I  hoped  he  might  learn  something  as  to  her; 
but  he  never  seemed  to.  Two  or  three  times  within  the  bil 
four  or  five  years  I  have  received  letters  from  her,  bat  with- 
out date,  or  any  mark  by  which  her  position  could  be  identified. 
They  told  me,  in  the  vaguest  and  most  general  way,  that 
she  was  well,  and  still  loved  me,  but  begged  me  to  make  nc 
inquiries.  They  were  always  postmarked  at  ELayre ;  bat  tin 
u  most  research  gives  no  clew  to  her  residence  there." 

"Well?"  said  I. 

'<  Well,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  trembling  in  eTcry  limb,  "jfls 
tsrdny,  when  Mr.  Davenport  and  Tina  had  been  sitting  together 
in  this  room  for  a  long  time,  they  went  out  to  ride.  Th^  bal 
been  playing  at  verse-making,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  that 
were  some  scattered  papers  on  the  floor,  and  I  thooght  I  woeli 
remove  them,  as  they  were  rather  untidy,  and  among  then  I 
ibnnd  —  "  she  stopped,  and  panted  for  breath ^^ I  fbundTBUl* 

She  handed  me  an  envelope  that  had  evidently  been  aroondl 
package  of  papers.  It  was  postmarked  Geneva,  Switaeiba4 
kud  (lirectt'd  to  Ellery  Davenport. 

^Horace,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  ""thai  i$  Emify  RouUt/ 
Vandwriting ;  and  look,  the  date  is  only  two  "M»nth>  back 
Ifhat  shall  we  do  ?  " 
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TlisiG  arc  moments  when  whole  truina  of  thoiigbt  go  through 
:fae  brain  like  ligbioiDg.  Mj  first  emotion  was,  I  confess,  a  p«r- 
"ectly  fierce  feeliug  of  joy.  Here  wa»  a  clew  I  My  sufpiuionj 
bad  not  then  been  unjust ;  the  man  was  what  Mim  DeLby  had 
taid,  —  duep,  artful,  and  to  be  unmasked.  Id  a  moment  1  sternlf 
rebuked  myself,  and  thought  what  a  wretch  I  was  for  my  soa- 
|iiciuns.  The  very  selfiah  stake  that  I  held  io  any  such  discovei^ 
imputed  upon  me,  in  my  view,  a  double  obligation  to  defend  the 
eharactcr  of  my  rival.  I  so  dreaded  that  1  should  be  carried 
away  that  I  pleaded  strongly  and  resolutely  with  myself  for  him. 
Beside!),  what  would  Tina  tbink  of  me  if  I  impugned  EUery 
Davenport's  honor  for  what  might  be,  aAer  all,  an  accideuUl 
resenibl.ince  in  handwriting. 

All  the-ie  things  came  in  one  bimding  flash  of  thought  ua  I 
held  the  paper  in  my  hands.  Ikliss  Mebiiable  sal,  white  and 
trembling,  looking  at  me  piteously. 

"  My  dear  Aunty,"  I  said,  "  in  a  case  like  this  we  cannot  take 
one  single  step  without  being  perfectly  sure.  This  hattdwriting 
may  accidentally  resemble  your  sister's.  Are  you  perfectly  sura 
that  it  is  Iters  ?    It  is  a  very  small  scrap  of  paper  to  determine  hy." 

''  Well,  I  can't  really  Bay,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  hesitating. 
"  It  may  be  that  I  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  until  I  hare  grown 
aervous  and  my  very  senses  deceive  me.  I  really  cannot  say, 
Horace;  that  was  the  reason  I  came  to  you  to  ask  what  I  should 
jo." 

"  Let  us  look  the  matter  over  calmly,  Aunty." 

"  Now,"  she  said,  nervously  drawing  from  her  pocket  two  or 
Mree  letters  and  opening  them  before  me,  "here  are  those  let- 
iLTv,  and  your  h<-ad  is  cool  and  steady.  I  wish  you  woaU 
.wnipare  iht;  writing,  and  tell  me  what  to  think  of  it." 

How  tbe  letters  and  the  directions  were  in  that  sharp,  decided 
£ngli>.h  band  wbicb  fo  many  well-edjcated  wome3  write,  *ad  in 
nbich  personiil  peculiarities  are  lost,  to  a  great  degree,  in  a  gen- 
eral style.  1  could  not  help  seeing  that  there  was  a  resemblancn 
which  might  strike  a  person,  —  especially  a  person  to  deeplj 
,  anil  Iwelling  with  iti^h  in-^ntness  upon  ■  uibjeefc 
s  Uebitiible  evidetiilv  waa. 
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^  My  dear  Aunty,**  said  I,  ^  I  see  a  resemblance ;  bat  biaf «  yfl 
lot  known  a  great  many  ladies  who  wrote  hands  like  Uus?  * 

'*  Yes,  I  must  say  I  have,"  said  Miss  Mehitable,  atill  bdub^ 
mg,  —  ^  only,  somehow,  this  impressed  me  very  stroo^j." 

**Well,"  said  1,  'Supposing  that  your  sister  has  writtea  li 
EUery  Davenport,  may  she  not  have  intmsted  bim  with 
munioations  under  his  promise  of  secrecy,  whkdi  he  waa 
m  honor  nut  to  reveal?** 

^  That  may  be  possible,"  said  Miss  Mehitable^  sighing  desplfi 
''but  O,  why  should  she  not  make  a  confidante  of  me?* 

**  It  may  be,  Aunty,"  said  I,  hesitatingly^  **  that  she  is  liriiig  ■ 
relations  that  she  feels  could  not  be  justified  to  joo."* 

^  O  Horace  !  "  said  Miss  Mehitable. 

^  You  know,*'  J  went  on,  ^  that  there  has  been  a  very  grasi 
shaking  of  old  established  opinions  in  Europe.  A  great  maay 
things  are  looked  upon  there  as  open  questions,  in  regwd  to  OMh 
rality,  which  we  here  in  New  England  never  think  of  disensrai^ 
Ellery  Davenport  is  a  man  of  the  European  world,  and  I 
easily  see  that  there  may  be  circumstances  in  which  joar 
would  more  readily  resort  to  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  thp 
to  yours.** 

^  May  God  help  me ! "  said  Miss  Mehitable. 

^  My  dear  Aunty,  suppose  you  find  that  yoar  sister  has  adopAri 
a  false  theory  of  life,  sincerely  and  conscientiouslj,  and  onder  ttl 
influeucc  of  it  gone  astray  from  what  we  in  New  £nglaBd  think 
o  be  right.  Should  we  not  make  a  discrimination  between  cr 
rors  that  come  from  a  wrong  belief  and  the  mere  weakness  thit 
blindly  yields  to  passion  ?  Y^'our  sister's  letters  show  great  deea* 
ion  and  strength  of  mind.  It  appears  to  me  that  she  is  ezaetif 
the  woman  to  be  missled  by  those  dazzling,  unsettling  theoriH 
with  regard  to  t^ocial  life  which  now  bear  such  swaj,  and  sic 
iBpecially  propngated  by  French  literature.  She  may  resDj 
and  courageously  deem  herself  doing  right  in  a  coarse  that  ik» 
knows  she  cannot  defend  to  you  and  Mr.  Rossiter*** 

*'  Iloraec,  you  speak  out  and  make  plain  what  has  been  ttf 
tecrot  and  drcadi'ul  fear  of  my  life.  I  never  have  believet 
that  Emilj  could  have  gone  from  us  all,  and  stayed  away  f* 
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lung,  nilhout  tLe  support  of  some  attachment.  And  while  yoa 
have  been  talking  I  have  become  perfectly  certain  that  it  in  u  i 
but  the  thought  is  I'lkn  death  to  m-;." 

"  Mj  dear  Aunty,"  I  said, "  our  Father  above,  who  sees  all  Iba 
bialoiy  of  ou-  minds,  and  bow  they  work,  must  have  a  toleratioD 
■nd  a  patience  tkv  we  have  not  with  each  other.  He  Bay>  that 
be  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  they  knew  not,  and  'makfl 
darkncds  light  before  them,  and  crooked  things  stnigbt';  and 
he  adds,  'These  things  will  I  do  unto  them,  and  will  not  foreak« 
Ibem.'  Thai  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  moat  godlike  pewige 
ID  the  Bible." 

Miss  Mehitable  sal  for  a  long  time,  leaning  bnr  head  npoo  her 
hand. 

"  Then,  Horace,  you  would  n't  advise  me,"  she  sud,  after  a 
pause,  "  to  say  anything  to  Ellery  Davenport  about  itf 

"  Supposing,"  said  I,  "  that  there  are  communications  that  he 
is  bound  in  honor  not  to  reveal,  of  what  use  oould  be  your 
inquiries  ?  It  can  only  create  unpleasantness ;  it  may  make 
Tiua  feel  unhappy,  who  is  so  very  happy  now,  and  probably,  at 
best,  )'ou  cannot  learn  anything  that  would  satisfy  you." 

"  Probably  not,"  said  ebe,  sighing. 

"  I  can  band  ibis  envelope  to  him,"  I  said  after  a  monMOtB 
(bought,  "  ibis  evening,  if  you  think  best,  and  yon  can  see  how 
he  looks  on  receiving  iu" 

"  I  don't  know  as  it  will  be  of  any  use,"  said  iHaa  Mehitable, 
but  you  may  do  it," 

Ac't-urdiiigly,  ihal  evening,  aa  we  were  all  gathered  in  a  drde 
aroujid  the  open  6re,  and  T^na  and  Ellery,  seated  ude  by  side^ 
were  carrying  on  that  6ort  of  bantering  warfare  of  wit  in  which 
*Jiey  di- lighted,  I  drew  this  envelope  from  mj  pocket  and  said, 
aan^lessly,  "  Mr.  Davenport,  here  u  a  letter  of  yours  that  jov 
Iropped  in  the  library  this  morning." 

Ht;  was  at  tbal  moment  playing  with  a  silk  tassel  which  flnt- 
lercd  fron:  Tina's  wrJsl.  He  let  it  go^  and  took  the  envelope  and 
voki'd  at  it  earele^^sly. 

"  A  leiter  1 "  said  Tina,  snatching  it  ODt  of  his  band  with  MOc^ 
Irce^tom. —  "dated  at  Geneva,  and  a  lady's  handwriliiig I  1 
Jiick  I  have  a  right  to  open  it  1 " 
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**  Do  80  by  all  means,"  said  Ellery. 

*^  O  p<thaw  !  there  's  nothing  in  itf"  said  'Hna. 

^Not  an  uncommon  circamstance  in  a  lady's  leUsr,"  ail 
Rllery. 

•*  You  saucj  fellow  I "  said  Tina. 

**  Why,"  said  Ellerj,  ^  is  it  not  the  very  provinoe  and  privikgl 
of  the  fair  sex  to  make  nothing  more  valuable  and  more  agras* 
able  than  something  ?  that 's  the  true  secret  of  witchcraft." 

^  But  I  sha'  n't  like  it,'  said  Tina,  half  pouting^  *<  if  joq  cd 
my  letters  nothing.** 

'^  Your  letters,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  an  exoeptioD  to  those  sf 
all  the  sex,"  said  Ellery.  ^  I  really  tremble,  when  I  think  how 
profound  they  will  be  I  " 

''  You  are  making  fun  of  me  I  **  said  she,  coloring. 

'*  I  making  fun  of  you  ?  And  what  have  you  been  doing  wid 
all  your  hapless  lovers  up  to  this  time  ?  Behold  Nemesis  air^il 
\n  my  form." 

''  But  serio'isly,  Ellery,  I  want  to  know  wnom  this  letter  wm 
from?" 

^  Why  don't  you  look  at  the  signature  ?  "  said  he. 

^  Well,  of  course  you  know  there  is  no  signatorey  hot  I  aaK 
what  came  in  this  paper  ?  ** 

^  What  came  in  the  paper,"  said  Ellery,  carelessly,  **  wai 
%  neat  little  collection  of  AJpine  flowers,  that,  if  joa  are  inttreilri 
n  botany,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  showing  70a  one  of  then 
.lays." 

*^  But  you  have  n't  told  me  who  sent  them,**  sud  "nna. 

''  Ah,  ha  I  we  are  jealous  I "  siud  he,  shaking  the  letter  at  h& 
^*  What  would  you  give  to  know,  now  ?  Will  you  be  very  gool 
If  I  will  tell  you  ?  Will  you  promise  me  for  the  future  not  ti 
order  me  to  do  more  than  forty  things  at  one  time,  for  es- 
ample?" 

^  I  sha'  n't  make  any  promises,"  said  Tina ;  ^  you  ought  to  tel 
me ! 

^  What  nn  oppressive  mistress  you  are  I  **  said  EUeiy  Dlitv 
onport.  ^'I  begin  to  sympathize  with  Sam  Lawson,  <— lov^ 
SMssy,  you  dunno  notliin'  what  I  urdergol  * 
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"  Y  m  don't  gel  off  that  way,"  saitJ  Tina. 

"  Well,"  said  Ellery  Davenport,  "if  you  mast  know,  it  \  Mr& 
Breck." 

"  And  who  is  she  ?  "  said  Tioo. 

"  Well,  mj  dear,  she  was  my  boarding-bouse  keeper  at  G«- 
MTfi,aiid  a  very  pretty,  n(»  Englishwoman,  — one  that  I  should 
recommend  aa  ar  example  tc  her  sex" 

■*  Oh ! "  aaid  Tina,  "  I  don't  care  anything  about  it  now." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Ellery.  "  Modest,  unpretending  Tirtuo 
never  excites  any  inleresL  I  have  labored  under  that  disadvaa- 
lage  all  my  daya." 

The  by-play  between  the  two  had  brought  the  whole  drcle 
around  the  fire  into  a  careless,  laughing  state.  I  looked  acroes 
H>  Mi^  Mehilable ;  E>he  was  laughing  with  the  reat  As  we 
Marted  to  go  out.  Miss  Mehitable  followed  me  into  the  passage- 
way. "  Hy  dear  Horace,"  she  said, "  I  was  veiy  absurd  ;  it  oanM 
rf  being  oervoos  and  thir.king  of  ooe  tiuag  too  ■boIl'' 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

WVDDnrO  BELLS. 

THE  fourteenth  of  June  was  as  bright  a  mcvriiiiig  as  if  k  M 
been  made  on  purpose  for  a  wedding-daj,  and  of  all  tha  !«• 
thousand  inauspicious  possibilities  which  asnaUj  encumber  vsd* 

dings,  not  one  fell  to  our  share. 

Tina's  dress,  for  example,  was  all  done  two  days  befordttadt 
and  fitted  to  a  hair ;  and  all  the  invited  guests  had  come^  ani 
were  lodged  in  the  spacious  Kittery  mansion. 

Esther  Aver}*  was  to  stand  as  bridesmaid,  with  me  as  grooBM 
man,  and  Hany,  as  nearest  relative,  was  to  give  the  brida 
away.  The  day  before,  I  had  been  in  and  seen  both  bdiei 
dressed  up  in  the  marriage  finery,  and  we  had  rehear?^  the 
situation  before  Harry,  as  clergyman,  Miss  Debby  being  pr» 
ent,  in  one  of  her  most  commanding  frames  of  mind,  to  see  thst 
everything  was  done  according  to  the  Rubric.  She  soirejel 
Esther,  while  she  took  an  approving  pinch  of  snofi!^  and  IS* 
marked  to  me,  aside,  *'  That  young  person,  for  a  Congr^fUioaal 
parson's  daugliter,  ha-^  a  surprisingly  distinguished  air."* 

Lady  Widgery  and  Lady  Lothrop,  who  were  also  in  at  the  ■• 
ipectiun,  honored  Esther  with  their  decided  approbation. 

*'  She  will  be  quite  presentable  at  court,*  Lady  Widgeiy 
remarked.     ^  Of  course  Sir  Harry  will  wish  her  presented** 

All  this  empressetnent  in  regard  to  Harry's  rank  and  titlfl^ 
among  these  venerable  sisters,  afforded  great  amusement  to  our 
quartette,  and  we  held  it  a  capital  joke  among  oarselTes  lo 
make  Esther  blush  by  calling  her  Lady  Fercival,  and  to  inquire 
of  Hurry  about  his  future  parliamentary  prospects,  his  rent-nA 
And  tenants.  In  fact,  when  together,  we  were  four  children,  sal 
pLriyed  with  Hie  much  as  we  used  to  in  the  dear  old  days. 

Esther,  under  the  ir.fluence  of  hope  and  love,  had  bloomed  oiS 
i;to  a  beautiful  woman.     Instear*  of  looking  like  a  pale  image  of 
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■balract  (bought,  she  seemed  like  wnrin  flesh  Mid  blood,  and 
Ellerj'  Davenport  remarked,  "  What  ■  apleodld  conlrast  her 
blftck  hair  nnd  eyes  will  make  to  the  golden  beauty  of  Tina  1 " 

All  OldtowD  respeciubilitj  had  exerted  itself  to  be  at  the  wed- 
ding. All,  however  humble,  who  bad  befriended  Tina  and 
Hany  during  the  days  of  their  povenjT,  were  bidden.  Polly  . 
fcad  been  long  sojourning  in  the  bouse,  in  the  capacity  of  MiM 
McbitaLile's  maid,  and  assisting  assiduously  in  the  endless  sewiag 
and  tine  laundry  work  which  precedes  a  wedding. 

On  this  auspicious  morning  she  came  gloriously  forth,  rustling  in 
a  stiff  changeable  luteatrin;^,  her  very  Sunday  bast,  and  with  ber 
mind  made  up  lo  enter  an  Episcopal  church  for  the  first  time  ID 
her  life.  There  had,  in  fact,  occurred  sorne  slight  theological  skir- 
mishes between  Polly  and  the  High  Church  domestics  of  Misa 
Debby's  establishment,  and  Miss  Mehilable  was  obliged  lo  make 
stringent  representations  lo  Polly  concerning  the  duty  of  sometimes 
repressing  her  testimony  for  truth  under  particular  circumstancea. 

Pully  hnd  attended  one  catechising,  but  the  bIhm^  produced 
upon  her  mind  by  hearing  doctrines  which  seemed  to  her  to  have 
such  papistical  tendencies  was  so  great  that  Miss  Mehitabltt 
begged  Miss  Dcbby  to  allow  her  to  he  excused  in  future.  Miss 
Dcbby  felt  Ihiit  the  obligations  of  politeness  owed  by  a  womaa 
of  quality  te  an  invited  guest  in  her  own  house  might  t«ke 
precedence  even  of  theological  oonsiderationa.  In  this  point  of 
view,  she  regarded  Congregationalista  with  a  well-bred,  compas- 
sionate tolerance,  and  very  willingly  acceded  to  whatever  Miaa 
Mchituble  sii^gested. 

Harry  and  1  had  passed  the  night  before  the  wedding-day  at 
the  Kitiery  mansion,  that  we  might  be  there  at  the  very  earliest 
hour  in  the  morning,  lo  attend  to  all  those  tbooaand  and  ooa 
lhinf;<  thai  always  lurn  up  for  attention  at  Kucb  a  time. 

Miidam  Kiilery's  garden  commanded  a  distant  view  of  iba 
tea.  Mid  I  ivalktd  amorg  the  stately  alleys  looking  at  that 
iplendid  disLiiit  vim  of  Boston  ha'cor,  which  seemed  so  bri^t 
ind  sunny,  and  whiil-  swooned  away  i^:o  the  horizon  willt  aucb 
•n  iiii-ffililt;  sortncss,  as  an  image  of  eternal  peace. 

A.-  I  stooit  Iherc  looking,  I  heard  a  light  footalep  behind  me. 
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and  Tina  came  up  suddenly  and  spattered  mj  cheek  with  a  dewf 
rose  that  she  had  just  been  gathering. 

'*  You  look  as  mournful  as  if  it  were  you  that  is  going  it  ll 
married  I "  8he  said. 

"  Tina !  "  I  said,  "  you  out  so  early  too  ?  ** 

^  Yes,  for  a  wonder.  The  fact  was,  I  had  a  bad  dreaiBy  hI 
oould  not  sleep.  I  got  up  and  looked  out  of  my  windcw,  mi 
saw  yuu  here,  Horace,  so  I  drest^ed  me  quickly  and  lan  dowk 
I  feel  a  little  bit  uncanny,  —  and  eerie,  as  the  Scotch  say,— >Md 
a  little  bit  sad,  too,  about  the  dear  old  days,  Horace.  We  have  faal 
such  good  times  together,  —  first  we  three,  and  then  we  took 
Esther  in,  and  that  made  four :  and  now,  Horace^  yoo  miiit  opei 
the  ranks  a  little  wider  and  take  in  Ellery." 

^  But  five  is  an  uneven  number,"  said  I ;  '^  it  leaTes  one  oat  m 
the  cold." 

^  O  Horace !  I  hope  you  will  find  one  worthj  of  yooy"  ski 
■aid.  ^  I  shall  have  a  place  in  my  heart  all  ready  for  her.  Stm 
«hall  be  my  sister.  You  will  write  to  me,  won't  yoa  ?  Do  viilib 
I  shall  so  want  to  hear  of  the  dear  old  things.  'Every  widA  sni 
Btone,  every  sweetbrier-bush  and  huckleberry  patch  in  Oldtowi^ 
will  always  be  dear  to  me.  And  dear  old  preciooa  Anntj,  whit 
ever  set  it  into  her  good  heart  to  think  of  taking  poor  little  ni 
to  be  her  child  ?  and  it 's  too  bad  that  I  should  leave  her  ^o^  Tos 
know,  Horace,  I  have  a  small  income  all  my  own,  and  that  I 
mean  to  give  to  Aunty." 

Now  there  were  many  points  in  this  little  valedictorj  of  Tim 
:o  which  I  had  no  mind  to  respond,  and  she  looked,  aa  she  vsi 
speaking,  with  tears  coming  in  her  great  soft  eyes,  altogether  tos 
loving  and  lovely  to  be  a  safe  companion  to  one  forbiddsn  IS 
hold  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her,  and  I  felt  such  a 
temptation  in  that  direction  that  I  turned  snddenlj 
^  Docs  IVIr.  Davenport  approve  such  a  dispositioa  of  jonr  i^ 
come  ?  *'  said  I,  in  a  constrained  voice. 

^  Mr.  Davenport  I  Mr.  High  and  Mighty,"  she  said,  m»—MAim 
ny  constrained  tone,  "what  makes  yoa  bo  sall^  to  ne  ^ 
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^  I  am  not  sulky,  Tina,  only  sad,"  I  said. 
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"  t^ .  *,  come,  Horace,  don't  be  sad,"  she  siud,  coaxinglf ,  and 
poMiiig  liPr  hand  ihrough  my  arm.  "  Now  just  be  a  good  boj, 
•nd  walk  up  and  down  witli  me  here  a  few  momeots,  and  let  ma 
kell  you  abouL  tilings." 

I  subniiireil  and  let  ber  lead  me  off*  passivoly.  "Toa  Mei 
Horace,"  she  said,  "  I  feel  Tor  poor  old  Auntj.  Hera  seems  to 
me  sucli  a  dry,  de^^olate  life ;  aod  I  can't  help  feeling  a  tort  of 
Mlfrejiroucb  when  I  think  of  it  Why  should  I  have  health 
■nd  youth  and  streiigih  and  Ellery,  and  be  going  to  see  all  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  Europe,  while  she  sits  alone  at  home,  old 
and  |>oor,  and  hears  ilie  rain  drip  off  from  those  old  lilac-bosbea? 
Oliltown  is  a  nice  jJace.  to  be  sure,  but  it  does  rain  a  great  deal 
there,  nnil  «lie  and  Polly  will  be  so  lonesome  without  me  to  make 
fu'i  for  them.  Now,  Horace,  you  must  promise  me  to  go  there  ai 
much  a..!  you  can.  You  must  cullivHte  Aunty  for  my  sake ;  and 
her  lricnd~bip  is  worth  cultivating  for  ita  own  sake." 

"  I  know  it,"  i&id  I ;  "  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  ber 
mind  and  characier." 

"You  and  Harry  ought  both  to  visit  her,"  said  Tina,  "and 
write  10  her,  and  take  her  advice.  Nothing  improves  a  young 
man  faster  than  such  female  friendship;  it's  worth  that  of  doiena 
of  u:' girls." 

Tina  always  had  a  slight  proclivity  for  sermonisirig,  bnt  a 
chapter  in  Ecclesiastes,  coining  from  little  preacben  with  lips 
and  eyes  like  hers,  is  generally  acceptable. 

"  You  know,"  said  Tina,  "  that  Add^  haa  aooke  aort  at  ft 
trouble  on   her  mind." 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  L 

"  Did  she  trll  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  after  I  had  divined  it." 

•*  I  made  hrr  tell  me,"  said  Tina.  "  When  I  came  home  from 
rchool,  I  iletcrmined  I  would  not  be  treated  like  a  rhihl  by  her 
my  Imi^ir,  —  that  she  should  tell  me  her  troubles,  and  let  me  bear 
h<'m  with  her.  I  am  young  anil  full  of  hope,  and  ought  to  have 
Toubies  to  bear.  And  she  is  worn  out  and  weary  with  thinking 
•ver  sn<l  over  the  same  sad  sinry.  What  a  strange  thing  it  is  thai 
tha:  Ulster  t^raLs  licr  so  I     I  lia<«  oeen  thiDkin|[  so  mack  about 
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her  lati^lj,  Horace ;  and,  do  yoa  know  ?  I  had  the  stnngaat  dnn 
About  her  last  night.  I  dreamed  that  EUery  and  I  were  atani 
ing  at  the  altar  being  married,  and,  all  of  a  fudden,  that  ladj  thil 
we  saw  in  the  closet  and  in  the  garret  rose  np  like  a  gfaoit 
between  us." 

**  Come,  como,"  said  I,  ^  Una,  jou  are  getting  nerraiu.  Om 
ihould  n't  tell  of  one's  bad  dreams,  and  then  one  fbvgeta  tbia 
easier." 

**  Well,"  said  Una,  ^  it  made  me  sad  to  think  thai  aha  wm  a 
joang  girl  like  me,  full  of  hope  and  joj.  They  did  n't  treat  her 
rightly  over  in  that  Farnsworth  family,  —  Miss  1^**bitab1ft  told 
me  all  about  it.  O,  it  was  a  dreadful  story !  they  perfectly  froie 
her  heart  with  their  dreary  talk  about  religion.  Horaoey  I  think 
the  most  irreligious  thing  in  the  world  is  that  waj  of  talking 
which  takes  away  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  gives  only  a  dread' 
ful  Judge.  I  should  not  be  so  happy  and  so  safe  aa  I  am  now, 
\f  I  did  not  believe  in  a  loving  God." 

"  Tina,"  said  I,  "  are  you  satisfied  with  the  religioaB  prindpki 
'»f  Mr.  Davenport  ?  " 

**  I  'm  glad  you  asked  me  that,  Horace,  becaase  Mr.  DaTenpoci 
•s  a  man  that  is  very  apt  to  be  misunderstood.  Nobody  iea&^ 
does  understand  him  but  me.  He  has  seen  so  much  of  cant,  aal 
hyi)Ocnsy,  and  pretence  of  religion,  and  is  so  afraid  of  pietensiooi 
that  do  not  mean  anythin<r,  that  I  think  he  goes  to  the  other 
extreme.  Indeed,  I  have  told  him  so.  But  he  saya  he  is  alwajf 
delighted  to  hear  me  talk  on  religion,  and  he  likea  to  have  m 
repeat  hymns  to  him ;  and  he  told  me  the  other  day  that  hi 
thought  the  Bible  contained  finer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloqnenct 
tlian  could  be  got  from  all  other  books  pat  together.  Then  hi 
has  such  a  wonderful  mind,  you  know.  Mr.  Avery  said  that  hi 
never  saw  a  person  that  appreciated  all  the  distinctions  of  tin 
doctrines  more  complet^rly  than  he  did.  He  doesn't  quite  agrei 
with  Mr.  Avery,  nor  with  anybody ;  but  I  think  he  ia  Tery  hi 
(Vom  beinf]^  an  irreligious  nmn.  I  b(*lieve  he  thinks  very 
ly  on  all  these  subjcicts,  indeed." 

*'  I  am  cr'iad  of  it,"  said  I,  half  convinced  by  her  fervor, 
iHan  half  hy  the  magic  of 'her  presence,  and  the  touch  of  Aft 
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;oli1ea  cMi-ls  thbt  the  wind  blew  against  mj  cheek,  —  m.e  Veii» 
tian  (Kirls,  brown  in  ihe  shade  and  goM  in  the  eud.  Certainly, 
(u<'h  lhini;->  as  thi-se,  if  not  argument,  incline  man  to  be  convinced 
of  wliHlevT^r  a  fair  preacher  says;  and  I  thought  it  not  unlikelj 
itiat  Klt'Ty  Davenport  liked  to  hear  her  talk  about  religi<«i 
The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  break faat-betl,  which 
rung  U3  in  10  an  early  meal,  where  we  found  MiM  Debby,  brisk 
and  crisp  with  busine^';  and  authority,  apologizing  to  Lady 
Widgery  for  the  unusually  early  hour,  "but,  really,  so  much 
olwajB  to  be  done  in  cases  like  these." 

Breakfast  was  hurried  cer,  for  I  was  to  dreas  myself,  and  gn 
to  Sir.  Dnvenport's  house,  and  accompany  him,  as  groomsniait, 
to  meet  Tina  and  Harry  at  the  church  door. 

I  rememlier  admiring  Ellery  Davenport,  as  I  met  him  thii 
mornini;,  with  his  easy,  liigh-bred,  cordial  air,  and  with  that  ovet- 
flow  of  general  benevolence  which  seems  to  fill  Ihe  hearts  of 
ha|)py  bridegrooms  on  the  way  lo  the  altar.  Jealous  as  I  waa 
of  thu  love  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  idol  of  my  knight- 
erraritiy.  I  could  nol  but  own  to  myself  that  Ellery  Davenport 
was  ino-i  loyally  in  love. 

Then  I  have  a  vision  of  the  old  North  Church,  with  ila  cbimea 
pinviii;;.  and  ihe  pews  around  the  broad  aisle  filled  with  expec- 
tant guoL*.  The  wtdiling  had  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  the  upper  circles  of  Boston.  Ellery  Davenport  was  widely 
known,  having  been  a  sort  of  fashionable  meteor,  appearing  at 
intcrviiU  in  the  stdect  circles  of  the  city,  with  all  the  prestige  of 
fiireigii  travel  and  diplomatic  reputation.  Then  the  little  ro- 
waiii'e  of  the  children  had  got  about,  and  had  proved  OS  Bwe«l 
a  morsel  under  the  tongues  of  good  Bostonians  as  such  spices 
.n  the  duliiess  of  real  life  usually  do.  There  was  talk  every- 
where of  Ihe  lirth'  story,  and,  aa  usual,  nothing  was  lost  in  the 
telling;  till-  htauty  and  cleverness  of  the  children  had  been  r«> 
pcrtoil  from  moulh  to  moulh,  until  everybody  was  on  tiptoe  (a 
Ml-  Ih-m. 

Till-  Olihown  [>eop1e,  who  were  used  to  rising  at  dajbreakt 
found  no  iliirRuliy  in  getting  to  Boston  in  season.  Uncle  FU* 
akim's  almost  exhausted  wagon  hod  been  diligently  revamF«d, 
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ftnd  hid  harness  assiduously  mended,  for  dajs  beforehand,  dniia| 
which  process  the  good  man  might  have  been  seen  flying  like  i 
meteor  in  an  uuceasing  round,  between  the  store,  ine  bbu^ 
imith's  shop,  my  grandfather's,  and  his  own  dwelling;  and  in 
consequence  of  these  arduous  labors,  not  only  his  wife,  bat  Aanl 
Kcziah  and  Hepsy  Lawson  were  secured  a  free  pasuige  to  the 
entertainment. 

Lady  Lothrop  considerately  offered  a  seat  to  my  grandmotliai 
and  Aunt  Lois  in  her  coach ;  but  my  grandmother  declined  tka 
honor  in  favor  of  my  mother. 

**  It 's  all  very  well,''  said  my  grandmother,  **  and  I  send  aj 
blessing  on  'em  with  all  my  heart ;  but  my  old  husband  and  I  ara 
too  far  along  to  be  rattling  our  old  bones  to  weddinga  in  BostoOi 
I  should  n't  know  how  to  behave  in  their  grand  Episcopal  choi^sD." 

Aunt  Lois,  who,  like  many  other  good  women,  had  an  innocent 
love  of  the  pomps  and  vanities,  and  my  mother,  to  whom  the 
scene  was  an  uulieard-of  recreation,  were,  on  the  whole,  not  dis- 
pleased that  her  mind  had  taken  this  turn.  As  to  Sam  LawaoOi 
he  arose  before  Aurora  had  unbarred  the  gates  of  dawn,  and 
strode  off  vigorously  on  foot,  in  his  best  Sunday  dothea,  and 
arrived  there  in  time  to  welcome  Uncle  Fliakim's  wagoo,  and 
to  tell  him  that  ^  he  'd  ben  a  lookin'  out  for  'em  these  two 
hours." 

So  then  for  as  much  as  half  an  boor  before  the  wedding 
coa(;hes  arrived  at  the  church  door  there  was  a  goodly  aittwn- 
^lage  in  the  church,  and,  while  the  chimes  were  aolemnly 
pealing  the  tune  of  old  Wells,  there  were  bibbing  and  bobbing  of 
fashionable  bonnets,  and  fluttering  of  fans,  and  rostling  of  nlk% 
and  subdued  creakings  of  whalebone  stays,  and  a  gentle  vnde^ 
tone  of  gossiping  conversation  in  the  expectant  andienea.  San 
Lawsor>  had  mr^unted  the  organ  lof^  directly  oppoaite  the  altar, 
wiik'h  (!Oinmanded  a  most  distinct  view  of  every  possible  franian 
liuii  bt'low,  and  also  gave  a  prominent  image  of  himself^  with  lui 
laMky  jaw8,  piotrudiiig  eyes,  and  shackling  figans,  posed  overall 
Es  tlie  inspecting  genius  of  the  scene.  And  every  once  in  s 
while  he  conveyed  to  Jake  Marshall  pieces  of  intelligence  witk 
fon^rd  to  the  amount  of  property  or  private  histofj  —  the  hones 
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Hirhageft,  senrantM,  and  vaosi  secret  iotemal  belongings —« of  the 
Innocent  Bostonians,  who  were  disporting  themselves  bolow,  in 
Qtter  i^orance  of  how  much  was  known  about  them.  But  when 
a  roan  gives  himself  seriously,  for  years,  to  the  task  of  collecting 
information,  thinking  nothing  of  long  tramps  of  twenty  miles  in 
the  acquisition,  never  hesitating  to  put  a  question  and  never  for- 
getting an  answer,  it  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  information 
be  may  pick  up.  In  S^m,  a  valuable  reporter  of  the  press  ha^ 
b*^n  lost  forever.  He  was  born  u  generation  too  seen,  and  the 
civilization  of  his  time  had  not  yet  made  a  place  for  him.  But 
not  the  less  did  he  at  this  moment  feel  in  himself  aU  the  respon- 
vibilities  of  a  special  reporter  for  Oldtown. 

^  Lordy  massy,"  he  said  to  Jake,  when  the  chimes  began  to 
play,  ^  how  solemn  that  'ere  does  sound ! 

*  Life  M  the  time  to  sanre  the  Lord, 
The  time  to  insure  the  gret  reward.' 

I  ben  up  in  the  belfry  askin'  the  ringer  what  Mr.  Devenport  's 
goin'  to  give  him  for  ringin'  them  'ere  chimes ;  and  how  much  de 
ye  think  't  was  ?  Wal,  't  was  jest  fifly  dollars,  for  jest  this  'ere 
one  time !  an'  the  weddin'  fee  's  a  goin'  t'  be  a  hunderd  guineas 
in  a  ^old  puss.  I  tell  yer,  Colonel  Devenport  's  a  man  as  chops 
his  mince  putty  fine.  There  's  Parson  Lothrop  down  there ;  he 's 
got  a  spick  span  new  coat  an'  a  new  wig  I  That 's  Mis'  Lothrop's 
Rcarlet  I  njy  shawl ;  that  'ere  cost  a  hunderd  guineas  in  Injy,  -« 
her  fir!!>t  husband  gin  'er  that  Lordy  massy,  ain't  it  a  providenct 
that  Parson  Lothrop  's  married  her  ?  'cause  sence  the  war  that  'ere 
i'ciety  fur  send  in*  the  Gospil  to  furrin  parts  don't  send  nothin'  to 
'em,  an'  the  Oldtown  people  they  don't  pay  nothin'.  All  they  can 
raise  they  gin  to  Mr.  Mordecai  Rossiter,  'cause  they  say  ef  tbej 
hev  to  s*|>ort  a  colleague  it 's  all  they  can  do,  'specially  senoe 
he  's  married.  Yeh  see,  Mordecai,  he  wanted  to  git  Tiny,  but  he 
could  n't  come  it,  and  so  he's  tuk  up  with  Delily  Barker.  The 
Co^ks,  some  on  'em,  kind  o'  hinted  to  :ld  Parson  Lothrop  thet  his 
sermons  was  n't  so  interestif  's  they  might  be,  'n'  the  parson,  set 
be,  *  Wul,  I  brieve  the  sermors  's  about  's  good  's  the  pay ;  ain't 
ihcy/'  lie  hed 'em  there.  I  like  Parson  Lothrop.— -he 's  a 
lue  old  tigger-head,  and  keeps  up  stiff  for  th  boooi  o*  Um  miDia 
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try.  Why,  folks 's  gittin'  so  nowadays  thet  iiinistera  wm*t  be  m 
more  'n  common  folks,  'n'  everybody  '11  hev  their  say  to  *eni  JHl 
'a  they  do  to  anybody  else.  Lordy  massy,  there  '•  the  crginf-^ 
goin*  to  hev  all  the  glories,  orgins  'n*  bella  'n'  eveiythin*;  gus 
the  procession  must  ha'  started.  Mr.  Devenport  *8  got  anolhtf 
spick  an'  span  new  .'andau,  't  he  ordered  over  from  En^andi 
special,  for  this  'casion,  an'  two  prancin'  white  bosses  I  Yeh 
!see  I  got  inter  Bostin  'bout  daybreak,  an*  I  *s  aroand  ter  hii 
itdbles  a  lookin'  at  'em  a  polishin'  up  their  hufl&  a  little,  V  |^vii^ 
on  'em  a  wipe  down,  'n'  I  asked  Jenkins  what  he  thoaght  he  gai 
for  'em,  an'  he  sed  he  reely  should  n't  durst  to  tell  me.  I  tell  jt, 
he 's  like  Solomon, —  he 's  a  goin'  to  make  gold  as  the  stooei  tf 
the  street." 

And  while  Sam's  monologue  was  going  on,  in  came  the  briU 
procession,  —  first,  Harry,  with  his  golden  head  and  Uoe  ejefc 
and,  leaning  on  his  arm,  a  cloud  of  ethereal  gauses  and  laeei^ 
out  of  which  looked  a  face,  pale  now  as  a  lily,  with  wandering 
curls  of  golden  hair  like  little  gleams  of  sunlight  on  white  doodsi 
then  the  tall,  splendid  figure  of  £llery  Davenport,  his  han^^ 
olue  eyes  glancing  all  around  with   a  triumphant  assnranee. 
Miss  Mehitable  hung  upon  his  arm,  pale  with  excitement  and 
emotion.     Then  came  Esther  and  L     As  we  passed  np  the  aidi^ 
I  heard  a  confused  murmur  of  whisperings  and  a  sabdued  drawiii| 
in  of  breath,  and  the  rest  all  seemed  to  me  to  be  done  in  a  dieaak 
I  heard  the  words,  ^  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  mairied  tl 
lliis  man  ?  "  and  saw  Harry  step  forth,  bold,  and  brightp  and  hand- 
some, amid  the  whisperings  that  pointed  him  oat  aa  the  hero  of  s 
little  romance.     And  he  gave  her  away  forever, <^ our  dariia^ 
uur  heart  of  hearts.     And  then  those  holy,  tender  wotdsi  thoM 
vows  so  awful,  those  supporting  prayers,  all  mingled  as  in  s 
dream,  until  it  was  all  over,  and  ladies,  laughing  and  CiTiii^ 
were  crowding  around  Tina,  and  there  were  ki«i«g  ud  eoa 
gratulating  and  shaking  of  hands,  and  then  we  swept  oat  of  tht 
church,  and  into  the  carnages,  and  were  whirled  Lack  to  ttl 
Xittery  mansion,  which  was  thrown  wide  open,  from  gamt  H 
tellar,  in  the  very  profuseness  of  old  £nglish  hospitality. 

There  was  a  splendid  lunch  laid  oat  in  the  parior.  mUb  d 
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Jie  old  silver  in  mnBler,  and  wita  all  the  delicacies  Ihat  BoeUM 
tonfeutiunurs  and  'aterers  could  furnish. 

Etlery  Davenport  had  indeed  tendered  the  eervioe*  of  fab 
French  cock,  but  Miss  Debby  had  raspeclfuUj  declined  the 
offer. 

**  He  may  b(>  a  very  good  cook,  EUerjr ;  I  saj  nothing  agui»l 
htm.  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  poliM  offer,  bol 
good  English  cooking  is  good  enough  for  me,  and  I  trust  that 
irhalever  guests  I  invite  will  always  think  it  good  enough  for 
them." 

On  ibat  day.  Aunt  Lois  and  Aunt  Keriah  and  my  mother  and 
Uncle  Plinkim  sat  down  in  pi-oximicy  to  some  of  the  very  seleciesi 
lamlliea  of  Boston,  comporting  themselves,  like  good  republican 
Yankees,  as  if  they  had  been  aticnstomed  to  that  sort  of  thing  all 
tfaeir  lives,  though  secretly  embarrassed  by  many  little  points  of 
etiquette. 

Tina  and  Ellery  sat  at  the  head  of  the  Ubie,  and  dispensed 
hospitalities  around  them  with  a  gay  and  gradous  freedom;  and 
Harry,  in  whom  the  bridal  dress  of  Esther  had  evidently  excited 
distracting  visions  of  fnture  probabilities,  was  making  his  seat 
by  her  at  dinner  an  opportunity,  in  the  general  clatter  of  con- 
TCraalion,  to  enjoy  a  nice  little  teU-h-tett. 

Be.'ides  the  brilliant  company  in  the  parlor,  a  long  table  was 
laid  out  upon  the  greensward  at  the  back  of  the  house,  in  the 
garden,  where  beer  and  ate  flcwed  freely,  and  ham  and  bread 
■nd  cheese  and  cake  and  eatables  of  a  solid  and  sustaining  d^ 
•cription  were  dispensed  to  whomsoever  would.  The  humbi« 
Viends  of  lower  degree  —  the  particular  friends  of  the  servants, 
and  all  the  numerous  tribe  of  dependants  and  hanger»«n,  wbo 
wished  lo  have  some  small  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  prosper 
'■us  —  here  found  ample  entertainment.  Here  Sam  LawsoB 
might  be  .'een,  seated  beside  Hepsy,  on  a  garden-seat  near  the 
festive  board,  gallantly  pressing  upon  her  the  good  things  of 
the  hour. 

"  Eat  all  ye  want  ter,  Hepsy,  —  it  comes  tree  'a  wafr ;  ys  caa 
!»ev  '  wine  an'  milk  without  monej  'n*  without  prioe,'  as  t  wer« 
Lordy  msssy,  s  jest  what  I  wanted.    I  bed  seeh  a  rtrun  tfiM 
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mornin',  *d'  hain't  hed  nothin'  but  a  two-cent  roll,  tl  boi^^ 
the  baker's.  Thought  I  should  ha'  caved  in  Tore  they  got  thra^^ 
with  the  weddin'.  These  'ere  'Piscopal  weddinii  is  pottjr  Inf 
What  d'  ye  think  oo  'enu  Polly  ?  " 

^  I  think  I  like  our  own  way  the  best,"  said  Pcdly,  atandi^ 
^  none  o'  your  folderol,  'n'  kneelin',  'n'  pnttin'  on  o'  rings." 

*^  Well^'  said  Hepsy,  with  the  ipice  of  a  pepper-boK  in  hef 
eyeH,  ^  I  liked  the  part  that  said,  *  With  all  mj  worldly  goods,  I 
ihee  endow.* " 

^  Thet  's  putty  well,  when  a  man  hes  any  world!  j  goods*"  aii 
Sam ;  **  but  how  about  when  he  hes  n't  ?  " 

^  Then  he  'a  no  business  to  git  married  1 "  said  Hepsy*  def- 
initely. 

*'  So  /think,"  Raid  Polly ;  *<  but,  for  my  part,  I  don't  want  ns 
man'a  worldly  goods,  ef  I  've  got  to  take  him  with  'em.  I  'd 
rather  work  liard  as  I  have  done,  and  hev  'em  all  to  myself,  Is 
do  just  what  I  please  with." 

^  Wal,  Polly,"  said  Sam,  ^  I  dare  say  the  men  'a  jest  o^  jtm 
iiiind,  —  none  on  'em  won't  try  very  hard  to  git  ye*  out  on  "t." 

""  There 's  bin  those  thet  hes,  though  I "  said  Polly  ;  «  bat 't  «ift 
wuth  talk  in'  about,  any  way." 

And  so  conversation  below  stairs  and  above  proceeded  gaylf 
and  briskly,  until  at  last  the  parcmg  hoar  came. 

**  Now  jest  all  on  ye  step  round  ter  the  front  door,  an'  sei 
*em  go  off  in  their  glory.  Them  two  white  liosaee  is  imported 
fresh  from  England,  'n'  they  could  n't  ha'  cost  leaa  'n'  a  thoui^ 
dollars  apiece,  ef  they  cost  a  cent." 

**  A  thousand !  "  said  Jenkins,  the  groom,  who  stood  in  his  bflil 
clothes  amid  the  festive  throng.     ^  Who  told  you  that  ?  " 

''  Wal !  "  said  Sam, ''  I  thought  I  'd  put  the  figger  low  enooghi 
sence  ye  would  n't  tell  mo  perticklers.  I  like  to  be  aeenrsli 
'bout  these  'ere  things.  There  they  be  I  they  're  oomin'  out  tki 
door  now.  She  's  tuk  off  her  white  dress  now,  an'  got  on  bef 
travellin*  dreSvS  don't  ye  see  ?  Lordy  massy*  what  a  kisrin'  an'i 
cry  in' !  How  women  tillers  does  go  on  'bout  these  'ere  thinfi 
There,  he 's  got  'er  at  last  See  'em  goin'  down  the  steps !  aia'< 
4ey  a  han'son  e  couple  !     There,  he  's  handin  on  'er  iBi     Tli 
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'     kerrise  s  lined  wilb  tiae  Mlin,  "d'  never  vas  aot  in  afore  thii 
-     momin'.     Good  luck  go  with  'eml    There  thej  go." 

And  we  all  of  ns  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Kilterj  maasioo, 
kissing  banUa  and  naving  handkerchief,  until  the  beloved  OM) 
=    StB  darling  of  our  lieart^  tras  oat  of  n^it 
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CHAPTER   XLYI. 

WEDDIKQ  AFTER-TALKS   AT  OLDTO 


WEDDING  joys  are  commonly  rappoted  to  pertefe 
cially  to  the  two  priDci[>al  personages,  and  to  bo  of  a  Uil 
a  ith  which  the  world  doth  not  intermeddle ;  bat  a  wodding  ii 
such  a  quiet  and  monotonous  state  of  existence  as  tbat  of  OU" 
town  IS  like  a  glorious  sunset,  which  leaves  a  long  afler-glowt  is 
which  trees  and  rocks,  farm-houses,  and  all  the  dnll,  oooumb- 
place  landbcape  of  real  life  have,  for  a  while,  a  roseate  hoe  d 
brightness.  And  then  the  long  ailer-talks,  the  deliberate  tmfr 
mgs  and  revampings,  and  the  re-enjoying,  tut  bj  lnt|  of  emy 
incident  I 

Sam  Lawson  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  make  the  moit  4 
this,  and  for  a  week  or  two  he  reigned  triamphant  in  (MdtowB  m 
the  strength  of  it.  Others  could  relate  the  bare,  aimple  &cti^  \M 
Sam  Lawson  could  give  the  wedding,  with  variatioos,  with 
ginal  references,  and  explanatory  notes,  and  enlightening 
ment^,  that  ran  deep  into  the  history  of  everybody  present.  8i 
that  even  those  who  had  been  at  the  wedding  did  not  know  kl 
what  they  had  seen  until  Sam  told  theoL 

It  was  now  the  second  evening  afler  that  anspidoos  eveit 
Aunt  Lois  and  my  mother  had  been  pressed  to  prolong  their  ilsf 
over  one  night  after  the  wedding,  to  share  the  hosfHtalitiei  of  tkl 
Kittery  mansion,  and  had  been  taken  around  in  the  Botlerj  ci^ 
riage  to  see  the  wonders  of  Boston  town*  Bat  piompti  on  tWr 
return,  Sam  came  in  to  assist  them  in  dishing  up  infiMmatioa  kf 
the  evening  fireside. 

^  Wal,  Mis'  Badger,"  said  he,  *<  't  was  gin*ally  agreed,  oo  il 
hands,  there  had  n*t  ben  no  wcddin'  like  it  seen  in  Boston  leaoi 
the  time  them  court  folks  and  nobility  osed  to  be  there.  (M 
Luke  tliere,  that  rings  the  chimes,  he  told  me  he  bed  n't  seon  tf 
seoh  couple  go  up  the  broad  aisle  o'  that  ehoreh.    Lnkfl^  h|I  ki 
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n  nir,  '  I  lell  je^,  the  gmnder  o'  BmIod  is  here  lo-(lii)r,'  and 
ft.'d  b<tl<!r  b'lieve  every  one^Hi  'em  bad  on  their  Sunday  beat 
There  wa-s  the  Boylslona,  an'  the  Bowdoini,  an'  the  Brattles,  an* 
the  Wintbrops,  an'  the  Bradfords,  an'  ibe  PenhallowB  op  fron 
Porlsmoutli,  an'  tbe  Quinneys,  an'  the  Sewells.  Wal,  I  tell  yer. 
Ifaere  was  real  grit  there! — folks  that  come  in  their  grand  ke^ 
ridges  I  tell  you !  —  there  was  such  a  pawin'  and  %  atampin'  vf 
bones  and  kerridges  round  the  charch  as  if  all  the  army  of  Uw 
Assyrians  was  there  ! " 

"  Welt,  now,  I  'm  glad  I  did  n't  go,"  said  my  gnudmotber. 
**  I  'm  too  old  to  |;o  into  any  such  grandeur." 

'^  WhI,  I  don'l  see  why  folks  hes  to  mnch  'bjectiooa  to  Umm 
bere  'Piscophl  weddin's,  neither,"  said  Sam.  **I  tell  yer,  it 'a  ft 
kind  o'  pulty  sight  now ;  ye  see  I  was  up  in  the  organ  loft,  when 
I  could  look  down  on  the  heads  of  all  the  people.  Uoasy  to 
us  I  (he  buoneu,  an'  the  feathers,  an'  the  Injy  shawls,  an'  the  por> 
pie  an'  line  linen,  was  all  out  on  tbe  'casion.  An'  when  our  Haf> 
ry  come  in  with  Tiny  on  his  arm,  tha'  was  a  gineral  kind  o'  busi^ 
od'  folks  a  risin'  up  all  over  (he  btqise  to  loc^  at  'em.  Her  drea 
was  yer  real  Injy  satin,  thick  an'  yaller,  kind  o*  like  cream.  As* 
she  bad  00  the  Pierpont  pearls  an'  diamonds  —  " 

"  How  did  you  know  what  she  had  on  7  "  swd  Aunt  Lma. 

"  0,  I  hi's  ways  o'  fiudin'  out  I "  said  Sam.  "  Yeb  know  oM 
Oineral  Pii'rpont,  hid  gret-gret^grandfather,  was  a  gineral  in  tba 
B^iti^h  army  in  Injy,  an'  he  racketed  round  'mong  them  nabobs 
out  there,  an'  gol  no  end  o'  gold  an'  precious  stones,  on'  these  'era 
pearl-  an'  di.imonds  that  she  wore  on  ber  neck  and  in  her  ean 
hes  come  down  in  the  Devenport  family.  Mia*  Delily,  Vim 
Deborah  Kiitfry's  maid,  she  told  me  all  the  particlon'boDt  itiuT 
I  be  Kes  there  ain't  no  family  so  rich  in  silver  and  jewels,  and  aAf 
a-i  Ellery  Diivenport's  is,  an'  bes  ben  for  genenUioos  back.  His 
houBC  is  je^t  chnck-fult  of  all  sorts  o'  graren  images  and  qnwr 
things  IVum  Chiny  an'  Japan,  'cause,  ye  tee,  bis  anceston  they 
traded  to  Injy,  an'  they  seem  to  hev  got  the  abaodaooe  o'  tlM 
Geiiiiius  Howin'  to  'em," 

"I  notified  those  pearls  on  her  neck,"  said  Annt  Loiat  *l 
^ever  taw  such  pearls." 
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"<  Wal,**  said  Sam,  *"  Mis'  Delily,  she  ses  she  'a  tried  *6oi  loiig 
Ride  of  a  good-sized  pea,  an'  they  're  full  as  big.  An'  the  «» 
rings  's  them  pear-shaped  pearls,  ye  know,  with  diamond  niAi 
atop  on  'em.  Then  there  was  a  great  pearl  crosB,  aa*  tlia  biggMl 
kind  of  a  diamond  right  in  the  middle  on  'L  Wal,  Id^  DaBy 
she  told  me  a  story  'bout  them  'ere  pearls,"  said  Sam.  **  For  aj 
part,  ef  it  hed  ben  a  daughter  o'  mine,  I  'd  rather  she  *d  V 
suthin  on  her  neck  that  was  spic  an'  span  new.  I  tell  jew, 
'ere  old  family  jewels,  I  think  sometimes  they  gits  kind  oT 
through  an'  tlirough  with  moth  an'  rust,  so  to  spealL." 

**  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Sam,"  said  Aunt  Loi^ 
literally,  *'  since  we  know  gold  can't  mst,  and  pearia  and  **"— ^'■^ 
don't  hurt  with  any  amount  of  keeping." 

<<  Wal,  ye  see,  they  do  say  that  'ere  old  Oineral  Pierpontwma 
putty  hard  customer ;  he  got  them  'ere  pearls  an'  diamonds  amj 
from  an  Injun  princess;  I  s'pose  she  thought  ahe  'd  as  mnck 
right  to  'em  's  he  hed ;  an'  they  say  't  was  aboot  all  aha  hed  WM 
her  jewels,  an'  so  nat'rally  enough  she  cussed  him  Ibr  taking 
on  'em.  Wal,  dunno  's  the  Lord  minds  the  casaes  o*  these  poor  old 
heathen  critturs ;  but 's  ben  a  fact.  Mis'  Delily  sajs^  the(  thaai 
jewels  hain't  never  brought  good  luck.  Gineral  Pierpont,  he  gia 
'em  to  his  fust  wife,  an'  she  did  n't  live  bat  two  montlis  arCsr  sha 
was  married.  He  gin  'em  to  liis  second  wife,  V  she  tack  to  drink 
and  le'd  him  sech  a  life  't  he  would  n't  ha'  cared  ef  ahe  had  &i 
too ;  'n'  then  they  come  down  to  Ellery  Devenport's  fixsl  wilk^  V 
ihe  went  ravin'  crazy  the  fust  year  arter  she  was  married.  Now 
•11  that  'ere  does  look  a  little  like  a  cuss;  don't  it?* 

*'  O  nonsense,  Sam ! "  said  Aunt  Lois,  "  I  don't  belieTe  then  H 
a  word  of  truth  in  any  of  it !  You  can  hatdi  mora  stories  in  ess 
day  than  a  hen  can  eggs  in  a  month." 

''Wal,  any  way,"  said  Sam,  ''I  like  the  Tisoopal  aarviesb d 
oeppin'  the  minister's  wearin'  his  shirt  outside ;  that  I  dealt  KkSi' 

^  'T  is  n't  a  shirt ! "  said  Aunt  Lois,  indignantly. 

^  O  loi-dy  massy  I "  said  Sam,  *'  I  know  what  they  oaDs  it  I 
know  it 's  a  surplice,  but  it  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  asa  m 
his  shirt-sleeves ;  but  the  words  is  real  solemn.  I  wonderad  vliei 
1m  ftsked  *em  all  whether  they  hed  any  objections  to  %  anT  told  ^ 
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lo  speak  up  ef  the;  bed,  what  would  happen  ef  anybudj  shoaM 
Ipeak  up  jest  ibere." 

"  Whj,  of  course  't  nould  Stop  the  wedding,"  said  Aunt  Loia, 
*  nnlil  ihe  thing  waa  inquired  into." 

"  Wal,  Jake  Marsball,  he  i&id  thet  he  'd  heerd  a  atorj  when  be 
was  a  boy,  about  a  weddiu'  iu  a  church  at  Portsmouth,  that  wM 
■topped  jrBt  there,  'cause,  je  see,  the  man  he  bed  another  wifa 
livin.  He  said  't  was  old  Colonel  Penhallow.  'Mazin'  rich  the 
old  Colonel  wa?,  and  these  'ere  rich  old  cocks  sometime?  does 
seem  to  strut  round  and  cut  up  prelly  much  a&  if  ihe^  bed  o't 
beard  o'  no  God  in  their  parts.  The  Colonel  be  got  his  wife 
shet  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  an'  then  spread  the  word  that  she 
was  dead,  an'  courted  a  gal,  and  come  jest  as  near  as  tbst  lo 
marrj-in'  of  Ler." 

**  As  near  as  wbat  ?  "  said  Aunt  Lois. 

"  Why,  when  ihey  got  to  that  'ere  part  of  the  service,  (hero 
wad  hi.4  wife,  good  as  new.  She  'd  got  oot  o'  the  'sylom,  «ad 
■tood  up  there  'fore  'em  all     So  you  see  that  'ere  does  somo 

"I  'd  mtber  stay  in  an  asylum  all  my  lifis  than  go  back  to  that 
man,"  said  Aunt  Loi^i. 

''  Wal,  you  see  she  did  n't,"  said  Sam ;  "  her  friends  they  made 
bim  m.ikc  a  lieiUenient  on  ber,  poor  woman,  and  he  cleared  out  f 
England." 

"  Good  riddunce  U>  bad  rubbish,"  said  my  grandmother. 

"  Wal,  how  liandeome  that  'ere  gal  is  that  Harry  's  going  to 
marry  ! "  continued  Sam.  "  She  did  n't  have  on  nothio'  bot  white 
mu.-liti',  an'  not  a  snip  of  a  jewel ;  but  she  looked  like  a  queen. 
Scs  I  to  Juke,  ses  I.  there  goes  the  woman  't  '11  be  Lady  Per- 
eival  one  o'  these  days,  over  in  England,  an'  I  bet  ye,  he  'H  find 
lot"  o'  fiimily  jewels  for  her,  over  there.  Mis'  Delily  she  said 
»be  did  n'l  doubt  ihcre  would  be." 

"  I  hope.'*  sail!  my  {grandmother,  **  ibat  she  will  have  men 
vnduring  riches  ihan  that;  it  's  small  matter  about  eartMj 
•wei.^;." 

"  L-jrdy  nias<y,  yet,  Mis'  Badger,"  said  Sam,  "jea'  so,  jerf 
10  :  now  that  *cre  mm  bein'  impressed  oo  mj  mind  all  tlie  tisM 
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Folks  ooghtenter  lay  up  their  treasures  on  airth;  I  eoala  wli 
help  tbinkin'  on  't,  when  I  see  Tiny  a  wearin'  them  jeweb,  J04 
how  vain  an'  transitory  everythin'  is,  an*  how  the  wmnen  't  has 
worn  'em  afore  is  all  turned  to  dust,  an'  lyin'  in  their  gemmk 
Lordy  massy,  these  'ere  things  make  us  realize  what  a  traaatory 
world  we  's  a  livin'  in.  I  was  tellin'  Hepsy  "bont  it, — aha  'b  m 
kind  o'  worldly,  Hepsy  is,  —  seemed  to  make  her  feel  ao  kiad  iT 
gritty  to  see  so  much  wealth  'n'  splendor,  when  we  bed  n't  aoaai 
Ses  I, '  Hepsy,  there  ain't  no  use  o'  wantin'  worldly  ridieii  'c 
oar  lives  all  passes  away  like  a  dream,  an'  a  hundred  yeara 
't  won't  make  no  sort  o'  diffumce  what  we  've  bed,  an*  what  we 
beve  n't  hed.'  But  wal.  Miss  Lois,  did  ye  see  the  kenidge?* 
said  Sam,  returning  to  temporal  things  with  renewed  animatMNi. 

^  I  just  got  a  glimpse  of  it,"  said  Aunt  Lois,  **  aa  it  drove  to  tht 
door." 

^  Lordy  massy,"  said  Sam,  ^  I  was  all  over  that  'ere  keni^gi 
that  momin'  by  daylight.  'T  ain't  the  one  he  bad  np  here,  — thil 
was  jest  common  doin's,  —  this  'ere  is  imported  spic  an'  span  new 
from  England  for  the  'casion,  an'  all  made  jest 's  they  make  'ea 
for  the  nobility.  Why,  't  was  all  quilted  an'  lined  with  Une 
satin,  ever  so  grand,  an*  Turkey  carpet  under  their  feet,  an'  the 
springs  was  easy  's  a  rockin'-chair.  That 's  what  they  've  gCNN 
off  in.  Wal,  lordy  massy !  I  don*t  grudge  Tina  nothin'  I  She  li 
the  chipperest,  light-heartedest,  darlin'est  little  creetur  that  efcr 
did  live,  an'  I  hope  she  '11  bev  good  luck  in  all  things." 

A  rap  was  heard  at  the  kitchen  door,  and  Polly  entered.  B 
was  evident  from  her  appearance  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  ooo* 
biderable  agitation.  She  looked  pale  and  excited,  and  her  handi 
shook. 

^  Mis'  Badger,"  she  said  to  my  grandmother,  **  Misa  Bossitar 
wants  to  know  'f  you  won't  come  an'  set  up  with  her  to-night* 

^  Why,  is  she  sick  ?  "  said  grandmother.  *^  What  'i  the  mattcf 
with  her?" 

"She  ain't  very  well,"  said  Polly,  evasively;  **ihe  wantil 
Mis'  Badger  to  spend  the  night  with  her," 

^Pcihaps,  mother,  I  'd  better  go  over,"  said  Aont  Loia. 

"  No,  Miss  Lois,"  said  Polly,  eagerly,  •<  Mias  BMBtar  dgB*. 
wanter  see  anybody  but  yer  mother  " 
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■'  Wal,  now  I  nanter  know  !  "  eaid  Sam  Lawson. 

"  Well,  jou  can't  know  everythiDg,"  said  Aunt  Lola,  "ao  jm 
■ay  want!" 

*■  Tell  Miss  Romiter,  ef  I  can  do  anjtbin'  for  'er,  I  hope  aha  11 
Mil  on  n.^,"  ^aid  Sam. 

My  grandmother  and  Polly  went  out  together.  Aunt  Loia 
boatled  about  the  hearib.  swept  it  Up,  uid  then  looked  out  iulo  th* 
iarkness  after  [hem.      What  could  it  b«? 

The  old  clock  ticked  drowsily  in  the  kitchen  oomer,  and  h» 
knitting-needles  rattled. 

"  What  do  you  ibiuk  it  is  ?  "  said  my  mother,  timidly,  to  Anal 
Lois. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  said  Aunt  Lois,  shuplj. 

In  a  few  momeots  Folly  returned  again. 

"  Mies  Itlehitable  t^ayH  she  would  tike  to  see  Sun  Lawson." 

"0,  wal,  wal,  would  she?     Wal,  I  '11  cornel"    said    Bh^ 
liaing  with  joyful  alertness.    ''I"m  Allen  raady  at  •  ■ 
Kamin' ! " 

And  they  went  oat  into  the  darimew  tafMkHv 
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CHAPTER    XLVII 

BEHIND   THE   CUBTAQT. 

IN  the  creed  of  mast  story-tellers  marriage  is  eqnal  to 
tion.  The  mortal  pair  whose  fortunes  are  traced  Co  t&e  lb# 
3f  the  altar  forthwith  ascend,  and  a  cloud  receives  than  oato* 
our  sight  as  the  curtain  falls.  Faith  supposes  them  rapt  awaj  li 
lome  unseen  paradise,  and  e very-da j  toil  girds  up  its  loins  nl 
with  a  sigh  prepares  to  return  to  its  delving  and  grubbing. 

But  our  story  must  follow  the  fortunes  of  our  beroine  beyoni 
the  prescrih(*d  limits. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  wedding  pair,  after  n  aumy  it 
temoon*s  drive  tlirough  some  of  the  most  picturesque  aceneiy  ■ 
the  neighborhood  of  Ba^^ton,  should  return  at  eventide  to  thai 
country  home,  where  they  were  to  spend  a  short  time  preperaioiy 
*jo  sailing  for  Europe.  Even  in  those  early  days  tbe  rocky  gkn 
ries  of  Nahant  and  its  dashing  waves  were  known  and  resoited 
to  by  Boston  iuns,  and  the  first  part  of  the  drjve  was  thitherwaidi 
and  Tina  climbed  round  among  the  rocks,  exulting  like  a  sea-bird 
with  f^llery  Davenport  ever  at  her  side,  laughing,  admiring,  bol 
Dolding  ba(rk  her  bold,  excited  footsteps,  lest  she  sbould  phiogs 
over  by  some  unguarded  movement,  and  become  a  Tanisbed 
iream. 

So  near  lies  the  ever  possible  tragedy  at  the  bour  of  our  gmt^ 
68t  exultation ;  it  is  but  a  false  step,  an  inadvertent  movement, 
and  all  that  was  joy  can  become  a  cruel  mockery  1  We  all 
know  thi<  to  be  so.  We  sometimes  start  and  shriek  wben  wc 
see  it  to  l)e  so  in  the  ease  of  others,  but  who  is  tbe  less  triua- 
lliaiit  ill  Ills  hour  of  possessitm  for  this  gloomy  shadow  of  po^* 
bility  tl>  It  forevc.M-  dogs  his  steps? 

Kll<ry  Davenport  was  now  in  the  high  tide  of  victory.  TSi 
pursuit  of  the  liour  was  a  success ;  he  had  captured  tbe  butterfly 
[d  his  eagerness  he  had  trodden  down  and  disregarded  many  leaib 
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tegs  anil  impulses  ol  bis  better  Dstnre  that  abould  have  taaAt 
him  hi^^itate ;  but  now  he  fett  that  he  kad  her ;  she  was  hia,  — fail 
ftlone  and  forever. 

Bi:i  already  dark  thoughts  from  the  past  were  begiDDiag  to 
Abttcr  oat  like  ill-omened  bats,  and  dip  down  on  gloomy  wing  be- 
tween him  and  the  innocent,  bright,  confiding  face.  Tina  hs 
OMild  eee  had  idealized  him  entirely.  She  had  invested  him 
with  all  her  ronceptions  of  knighthood,  honor,  purity,  religion, 
mad  made  a  oreation  of  her  own  of  him ;  and  sometimes  he  emiled 
to  him^ir,  half  amused  and  half  annoyed  at  the  very  young  and 
innocent  i^implicity  of  the  matter.  Nobody  knew  better  than  him* 
self  that  what  ehv  dreamed  he  was  he  neither  was  nor  meant  to 
be,  -that  in  fact  there  could  not  be  a  bitterer  satire  on  his  real 
e«ir  than  her  conceptions ;  but  just  now,  with  ber  briUiant  beaaty, 
ber  pir;uant  earnestness,  her  perfect  freshness,  there  WU  an  in- 
de^ribable  charm  about  her  that  bewitched  him. 

Would  it  all  pass  away  and  get  down  to  the  jog<trot  dtutioMk 
of  ordinary  married  life,  he  wondered,  and  then,  ought  be  not 
to  have  been  a  little  more  &ir  with  ber  in  exchange  for  tbe 
perfect  transparence  n'iih  which  f^he  threw  open  the  whole  of 
her  past  lift-  to  him  ?  Had  he  not  played  with  her  as  some  vil 
lun  mi;:ht  niih  a  little  child,  and  got  away  a  priceless  diaoMad 
for  a  bit  of  painted  glass?  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  think 
la  that  direi-tion. 

*•  Come,  my  little  sea-jrull,"  he  Nud  to  her,  after  they  bad  wwk 
dered  and  riimbk'd  over  the  rocks  (or  a  while,  "  yon  most  coBb 
down  from  lh;it  perch,  and  we  must  drive  on,  if  we  mean  to  be  at 
home  before  miiliii^ht." 

"  O  Elli  rj-,  how  glorious  it  is!" 

"  Ye.",  but  nc  cannot  build  here  three  tabernacles,  and  M  w« 
tiDsl  fay.Au  rtroir.  I  will  bring  yon  here  again  "j — and  BUctt 
half  l<'il.  liiiir  larried  her  in  hi«  arms  bai^  to  the  carriage. 

■  How  It-auiirul  ii  is!"  jvaid  Tina,  as  they  were  glancing  aIoQ|; 

turfy  ro;iil  ihroufih  the  woods.  The  white  pines  were  jait  pM- 
Leg  out  th'ir  long  fingers,  the  new  leases  of  the  silvery  Irirchei 
were  twinkling  in  the  light,  the  road  was  frilled  on  both  i<ides  wiA 
great  pa'ches  of  the  blue  Ttolet,  aod  ■weet-fen,  and  faaylwrrf 
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Mid  growing  green  tips  of  young  Bpruce  and  fir  ware  exlnlng  i 
Bpicy  perfume.  "  It  seems  as  if  we  two  alone  were  lljiif 
through  fairy-land."  His  arm  was  around  heri  tightening  in 
clasp  of  possession  as  he  looked  down  on  her. 

**  Tos,**  he  said,  "  we  two  are  alone  in  our  world  now;  bom 
ean  enter  it ;  none  can  see  into  it ;  none  can  come  between  "HlT 

Suddenly  the  words  recalled  to  Tina  her  bad  dream  of  Al 
night  before.     She  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  of  it,  bat 
lated  to  introduce  it ;  she  felt  a  strange  shynees  in 
that  subject. 

Ellery  Davenport  turned  the  conversation  npon  tUnga  in  hh 
eign  lands,  which  he  would  soon  show  her.  He  pictured  lo  her 
the  bay  of  Naples,  the  rocks  of  Sorrenta,  where  tlie  Um 
Mediterranean  is  overhung  with  groves  of  oruigesy  where  fhef 
should  have  a  villa  some  day,  and  live  in  a  dream  of  liroiily 
All  things  fair  and  bright  and  beautiful  in  foreign  lands  wen 
evoked,  and  made  to  come  as  a  sort  of  airj  pageant  wnmai 
them  while  they  wound  through  the  still,  spicy  pine-wooda. 

It  was  past  sunset,  and  the  moon  was  looking  white  and  sober 
through  the  flush  of  the  evening  sky,  when  tb^  entered  tht 
▼rounds  of  their  own  future  home. 

^  How  different  everything  looks  here  from  wliat  it  did  whei 
I  was  here  years  ago  I "  said  Tina,  —  "  the  paths  are  all  cleared,  md 
then  it  was  one  wild,  dripping  tangle.  I  remember  how  hmg  at 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  could  n't  make  any  one  hear,  and  the  oU 
black  knockrr  frightened  me,  —  it  waa  a  black  serpent  with  Ui 
tail  in  his  mouth.     I  wonder  if  it  is  there  yet." 

*"  O,  to  be  sure  it  is,"  said  Ellery ;  "<  that  is  quite  a  fine  hit  of 
old  bronze,  afler  something  in  Herculaneam,  I  think  ;  too  know 
lerpents  were  quite  in  vogue  among  the  andenta.* 

'<  I  should  think  that  symbol  meant  eternal  evily*  aaid  TSaai  -« 
**  a  circle  is  eternity,  and  a  serpent  is  eviL" 

**  You  are  evidently  prejudiced  against  serpenta,  mj  k«%" 
laid  Ellery.     '<  The  nncionts  thought  better  of  them ;  thej 
emblems  of  wisdom,  and  the  ladies  very  appropriate! j  wore 
l>r  bracelets  and  necklaces." 

^I  would  n  t  have  one  for  the  world,"  said  Tina^  ''I  alwiTi 
Bated  them,  they  are  so  bright,  and  still,  and  ily.* 
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'  Mere  prejndice,"  said  Ellery,  laagluDg.  "  I  miut  car«  it 
k/  Ki^i"?  y^i  o°^  °^  these  daja,  an  emendd-green  aerpeut  for  a 
bracelet,  with  rub;  crest  and  diamond  eyes ;  70a  't«  do  idea  what 
ptviij  fellows  ibey  arv.  Rut  here,  jou  see,  wo  are  comiog  to  Iba 
bousi! ;  you  can  gmell  the  roses." 

"How  !o»?ly  and  how  changed  t'  aaid  Tina.  "O,  what  a 
world  of  white  ro?ea  over  that  portico, — looes  eTOywhere,  and 
white  lilacs.     It  is  a  perfect  paradise !  " 

"  Mny  you  find  it  so,  mj  little  Eve,"  said  Eller;  Davenport,  a* 
Ihr  carriage  slopped  at  the  door.  EUery  aprang  out  lightly,  and, 
taming,  look  Tina  in  his  arms  and  set  her  down  in  the  porch. 

They  stood  there  a  momeat  in  the  moonlight,  and  listened  to 
the  fainter  palter  of  the  hor-sea'  feet  as  they  went  down  the  drive. 

**  Come  in,  my  IJItle  wife,"  ^aid  Ellery,  opening  the  door,  "aitd 
may  llie  black  serpent  bring  you  good  luck." 

The  house  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  wax  candles  in  maauTe 
■ilver  candk-' ticks. 

*'  0,  how  strangely  altered  1 "  said  Tina,  mnning  aboat,  aod 
looking  iuto  the  rooms  with  the  delight  of  a  diild.  "tlow 
beauiil'ul  everything  is!" 

The  housekeeper,  a  respectable  female,  now  appeared  and  of* 
,'ered  her  services  lo  conduct  her  young  mi^ttress  to  her  rooms. 
Ellery  went  with  her,  almost  carrying  her  op  the  Staircase  on  bis 
arm.  Above,  us  below,all  wa^  light  and  bright.  '*Tbis  room  is 
Burs,"  raid  Kllery,  drawing  her  into  that  chamber  which  Tina  n- 
membereJ  year^  bi'fore  as  so  weirdly  desolate.  Now  it  was  all 
radiant  with  hangings  and  furniture  of  blue  aiid  silver;  tba 
(pen  windows  let  in  branches  of  climbing  white  roses,  the  vasea 
were  full  of  lilies.      The  housekeeper  paused  a  moment  at  tba 

- Thire  is  a  lady  in  the  liitle  parlor  below  that  has  been  wait* 
b-g  more  than  an  hour  lo  see  you  and  nudam,"  sbe  swd. 

~  A  la<ly ! ''  raid  both  Tina  and  Ellery,  in  tones  of  sarprise. 
*  Did  she  give  her  name  ?  ~  said  Ellerr. 

'  She  gave  no  name  ;  but  she  said  that  yoti,  air,  would  kniM 
Ut." 

-  1  can't   imagin*  who  il  itLould  be,"  said  Ellery.      **  Poiiiapii 
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Tina,  I  had  better  go  down  and  see  while  you  are  dreaiui^*  nil 
Ellery. 

*'  Indeed,  tha*.  would  be  a  pretty  way  to  do  I  NcH  AUi  I  aDmi 
no  private  inter7iews,"  8aid  Tina,  with  aathorityy  —  ^  no^  I  iB 
all  ready  and  quite  dressed  enough  to  go  down. 

<"  Weil,  then,  little  positive,"  said  Ellery,  *«  be  it  ss  yos  vB 
let's  go  logc^iher" 

*"  Well,  I  must  confess,"  said  Tina,  <"  I  did  nt  look  ftr 
ding  callers  out  here  to-night ;  but  never  mind,  it  'a  a  idea 
mystery  to  see  what  she  wants." 

They  went  down  the  staircase  together,  passed  aeroeB  tlie  ball 
and  entered  the  little  boudoir,  where  Tina  and  Harry  had  spe^ 
their  first  night  together.  The  door  of  the  writing  cabinet  ilood 
open,  and  a  lady  all  in  black,  in  a  bonnet  and  doak,  alood  in  thi 
doorway. 

As  she  came  forward,  Tina  exclaimed,  *^  O  Ellery,  it  is  sIn^— 
the  lady  in  the  closet  I  "  and  sank  down  pale  and  half  ftindn^ 

Ellery  Davenport  turned  pale  too ;  bis  cheeks,  his  very  Up 
were  blanched  like  marble ;  he  looked  utterly  thundentroA  sol  • 
appalled. 

"  Emily  I "  he  said.   «  Great  God  I " 

'^Yes,  Emily!**  she  said,  coming  forward  slowly  and  wtt 
dignity.  *'You  did  not  expect  to  meet  MB  here  and  nsv^ 
EIl<'ry  Davenport  I " 

Tliere  was  for  a  moment  a  silence  that  was  perfectly  awM 
Tina  looked  on  without  power  to  speak,  as  in  a  dreadfbl  dresBi 
riie  ticking  of  the  little  French  mantel  dock  seemed  lihs  s 
voice  of  doom  to  her. 

The  lady  walked  close  up  to  Ellery  Davenporti  drew  ftrdi  s 
letter,  and  spoke  in  that  fearfully  calm  way  that  comea  ftooB  ths 
very  white-heat  of  passion. 

**  Ellory/*  she  said.  ^^  here  is  your  letter.  Yoa  did  not  Ammp 
tun*- you  could  nut  kiitnv  me  —  if  you  thought,  after  AaiklUt  I 
would  accept  anything  from  you  I  /  live  on  your  boanty  I  1 
would  sooner  work  as  a  servant !  ** 

*^P!lIpry,  f^llery!"  said  Tina,  springing  up  and  dasping  hh 
um,  *  O,  tell  ni<'  who  sIh*  is !     What  u  sbf  Co  yoa?     Ii  As— 
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*■  Be  quiet,  my  poor  chilii,"  said  the  woman,  turning  to  her  with 
•D  air  or  authority.  "  I  have  no  cl^ms;  I  come  to  make  nons. 
Such  as  this  maa  h,  he  it  gaur  hmtboHd,  not  mine.  YoD 
believe  iii  him  ;  so  did  I,  —  love  him ;  so  did  L  I  gare  up  all  Tor 
him,  —  oountry,  h^mi?,  friend-',  name,  repatAdon, — for  I  thought 
him  -ucb  a  man  thai  a  woman  might  well  Bacrifice  her  whole  life 
lohim!  Heisthefatherof  myhild!  Bat  fear  noL  The  wortd. 
of  course,  will  approve  Mm  and  condemn  nu.  They  will  say  ha 
did  well  to  give  up  his  mistreat  and  take  a  wife;  it's  the  world't 
morality.  Wliat  woman  will  think  the  less  of  him,  or  amile  ibo 
lea?  on  him,  when  she  hears  it  ?  What  woman  will  not  feel  her* 
■elf  too  gooil  even  to  touch  my  hand  ?  " 

"  Emily."  said  Ellery  Davenport,  bitterly,  "if  you  tbonght  T 
deserved  this,  you  might,  at  least,  have  Hpared  thia  poor  child." 

"  The  truth  is  the  be^l  foundation  in  married  life,  Ellery,"  sb« 
EAid.  "  and  the  truth  you  have  small  faculty  for  speaking  I  do 
ber  a  favor  in  telling  <i.  Let  her  start  fair  from  the  commencA- 
meni,  and  then  there  will  be  no  more  to  be  told.  Besideo,"  she 
Bdd*^d,  "  I  shall  not  trouble  you  long.  7%ere"  abe  said,  palling 
down  a  jewel -ca.se, —  *■  there  are  your  gifts  tome, — there  are  your 
letfrs."  Tlun  «lie  threw  oti  the  table  a  miniature  set  in  di^ 
BMods,  "  There  is  your  picture.  And  now  God  help  me  I  Fan- 
well." 

She  turned  and  glided  swiftly  from  the  room. 

Reader^  who  remember  the  former  part  of  this  narratire  will 
fee  at  oik'c  that  it  was  after  all,  Ellery  Davenport  with  wbon, 
year:-  bi-t.irt-,  Kinily  liusi^iter  bad  fled  U>  France.  They  had  ra- 
sid'ii  tiiTi-.  and  .subsequently  in  SwilzerUnd,  and  the  bad  dfr 
voted  her-i'ir  to  him,  and  tn  his  interests,  with  all  the  aiagl» 

On  li>'r  jKin.  iliere  was  a  full  and  conscientiaaB  belief  that  the 
eb»ii-e  of  th-  individual  alone  constituted  a  true  marriage,  and 
ibat  the  litws  of  human  society  upon  this  subject  were  aa  <^pte» 
tiau  whi-'b  n'M'ded  to  lie  protected  against. 

Oi  hi^  piiri.  iiowever  the  affair  was  ft  aimplfl  grstiflcation  of 
MOiioc.  and  ilti-  principle^  such  a.*  tbtj  were,  were  vied  by  hiia 
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■s  he  Dsed  all  principles,  —  almplj  u  canTentent  maiiunerj  b 
tarrying  out  his  onn  purpoeefl.  Ellery  Davenport  f^poice  hi*  on 
tODviciions  when  be  laid  that  there  was  no  nubject  wbicb  had  »M 
ila  right  and  its  wrong  side,  each  of  ibem  capabls  of  b^ng  kdm- 
ewerably  sustained.  He  had  played  with  his  own  mind  in  tka 
manner  until  he  had  enlirely  obliterated  consdence.  H«  floril 
at  any  rime  dazzle  an<t  confound  bis  own  mond  Bcnae  with  Ul 
own  reasonings ;  and  it  was  Bometimes  amuiung;  bnt^  in  tha  tcaf 
run,  tttdioua  and  vexatious  to  him,  to  find  that  what  bo  mifr 
tained  merely  for  convenience  and  for  theory  shoold  be  nguivl 
hy  Emily  so  seriously,  and  with  such  an  eomeat  eye  to  Inpwl 
('oiisei|uence3.  In  short,  the  two  came,  in  the  oouru  of  tbifr 
intiniticy,  precisely  to  the  spot  lo  which  many  people  eone  wk 
arc  united  by  an  indissoluble  legal  tie.  Slowly,  niid  throo^M 
experience  of  muiy  incidents,  they  had  come  lo  percave  ■ 
entire  and  irrepressible  conflict  of  natares  between  them. 

Notwithstanding  tliat  Emily  had  taken  a  course  diamebtieal^ 
opposed  to  tlie  principles  of  her  country  and  her  &tben,  aha  f» 
tained  largely  the  Puritan  nature.  Imtancea  have  often  been  swi 
in  New  England  of  raen  and  women  who  bad  renoasced  araj 
particle  of  ibe  Puritan  theology,  and  yet  retnioed  in  thw 
fibre  and  composition  all  the  moral  traits  of  the  Puritaiu — lUt 
uncomp^omi^i^g  con.^cienciousiiess,  their  inflexible  frnthfiilBin 
anJ  tlii'lr  seTcre  logic  in  followiug  the  oonvictioni  of  their  oa- 
derstandiags.  And  the  fact  was,  that  while  Emily  bad  iMfi- 
flced  for  Ellery  Davenport  her  position  in  society,  —  while  sbl 
had  exposed  herself  to  the  very  coarsest  misconstructions  of  Al 
commonest  minds,  and  made  herself  liable  to  be  ranked  by  ber 
friends  in  New  England  among  abandoned  onlCMW,  ibewii 
really  a  woman  standing  on  too  high  a  mwal  plane  for  EUoy 
Davenport  lo  consort  with  her  in  comforL  He  was  amUtioiHi  i> 
trigiiing,  unscrupulous,  and  it  was  an  annoyance  to  him  to  be 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  her.  Be  wu  tirad  of 
pl;iying  the  moral  ht-ro,  the  part  that  be  assumed  and  acted  with 
great  success  during  the  time  of  their  early  attachmeoL  It 
annoyed  him  to  be  held  to  any  conusiency  in  principle!.  Tbs 
very  devotion  to   him  which  she   felt, 
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■Iwajs  did,  in  ku  higher  uiil  Dobler  natora,  vexed  iiad  anacjvi 

or  Ule  jears  he  had  taken  long  vacalioos  from  her  Mxaetf,  m 
ezcaraioDS  to  England  and  America.  Wben  the  prospect  of 
being  ambassador  to  England  dawned  upon  him,  be  began  aeri* 
iMsly  to  consider  the  inconvenience  <^  being  connected  with  a 
woman  nnpreseotable  in  society.  He  dared  not  risk  introdncing 
ber  iolo  thoae  high  circles  as  his  wife.  Moreover,  be  knew  that 
it  was  a  faltehood  to  which  he  never  should  gain  her  conteol ;  and 
running  along  in  the  line  of  his  thonghts  came  his  reoollectioaa 
of  Tina.  When  be  returned  to  America,  with  tbe  Tact  in  hu 
mind  that  she  would  be  the  acknowledged  daughter  of  a  respect- 
able  old  English  family,  all  her  charms  and  fksdnaiioos  had  a 
double  power  over  him.     He  delivered  himself  up  to  them  with- 

He  wrote  immediatelj  to  a  confidential  friend  in  Switieriand, 
enclosing  money,  with  authority  to  settle  upon  Emily  a  villa  near 
Geneva,  and  a  suitable  income.     He  trusted  to  her  pride  fiM-  the 

Kever  had  tbe  thought  come  into  bit  head  that  she  would 
teturn  to  her  native  countrv,  and  brave  all  tha  reproa^  aai 
kamtliation  of  sucL  a  ste[\  rather  than  acMpt  tUa  MtUaBtivf 
tfhM  tends. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

tdia's  BOLUnOH. 

HARRY  and  I  had  gone  back  to  our  ooDege  room  after  thi 
wedding.  There  we  received  an  earnest  letter  from  IBa 
Mehitable,  begging  us  to  come  to  her  at  onoe.  It  was  brooghl 
by  Sam  Lawson,  who  told  us  that  he  had  got  up  at  three  i/dock 
in  the  morning  to  start  away  with  it. 

*'  There  's  trouble  of  some  sort  or  other  in  that  'ere  home^' 
said  Sam.  ^  Last  night  I  was  in  ter  the  DeaooD'a,  and  we  vn 
a  talk  in'  over  the  weddin',  when  Polly  came  in  all  aort  o^  fl» 
tered,  and  said  Miss  Rossiter  wanted  to  see  Mis*  Badger ;  sol 
your  granny  she  went  over,  and  did  n't  come  hooM  all  nigfaL 
She  sot  up  with  somebody,  and  I  *m  certain  *t  wasn't  Miss  ftmi 
ter, 'cause  I  see  her  up  tol'able  spry  in  the  momin';  but,  lordf 
massy,  somethiu'  or  other  's  ben  a  usin'  on  ber  up,  for  she  wai 
all  wore  out,  and  looked  sort  o*  limpsy,  as  if  there  wa*  n't  no  itsrcfc 
left  in  her.  She  sent  for  me  last  night.  'Sam/sajs  slie»M 
want  to  send  a  note  to  the  boys  just  as  quick  as  I  can,  and  I  doa^ 
want  to  wait  for  the  mail ;  can't  you  carry  it  T '  *  Lordy  msi^i 
yes,'  says  I.  *  I  hope  there  ain't  nothin'  happened,'  says  I;  asi 
ye  see  she  did  n't  answer  me ;  and  puttin'  that  with  IDS'  Badgo^i 
settin'  there  all  night,  it  'peared  to  me  there  was  suthin',  I  enl 
make  out  quite  what." 

Harry  and  I  lost  no  time  in  going  to  the  stage-hoose^  Bsl 
found  ourselves  by  noon  at  Miss  Mehitable's  door. 

When  we  went  in,  we  found  Miss  Mebitable  seated  in  don 
counsel  with  Mr.  Jonathan  Rossiter.  His  face  looked  sharps  ssl 
grave,  and  hard  ;  his  large  gray  eyes  had  in  them  a  fiety,  ezdled 
^It'ain.  Spread  out  on  the  table  before  them  were  files  of  kttenb 
lu  the  handwriting  of  which  I  had  before  had  a  glimpse.  At 
brother  and  sister  had  evidently  been  engaged  in  readi^^  thai 
as  9ome  of  them  lay  open  under  their  hands. 
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When  we  came  inli  the  room,  both  looked  np.  Mim  Uehit- 
able  ro-^',  and  oflVred  her  hands  to  us  Id  an  eager,  exHicd  waj, 
u  if  ~)ie  were  a.^king  Bomeihing  of  us.  The  ootor  Sashed  into 
Air.  Rov^iifr'^  checks,  and  he  suddenly  leaned  forward  over  ihr 
papers  anil  rov^reJ  his  face  with  his  hands.  It  wa«  a  geuar«  of 
■liame  and  humiliniion  infinilely  touching  to  me. 

*-  Horace."  i^aid  Miss  MehJiahle,  "the  thing  we  feared  haa 
eome  U[K>n  us.      O  Horace,  Horace  I  why  could  we  not  bare 

I  d'viueil  at  once.  &Iy  memtvy,  like  an  electric  diain,  flashed 
beck  over  sayings  and  incidents  of  years. 

"The  villain!"  I  said. 

Mr.  RoB^iii-r  ground  his  fool  on  the  floor  with  a  hard,  impeticBt 
Movfment.  as  if  he  were  crushing  some  povwnous  reptile. 

"  h's  n'<-ll  for  bim  that  /'m  not  God,"  he  said  through  Ui 
elo-ed  ttf-th. 

Hurrr  looked  from  one  to  ibe  Other  of  ne  in  dazed  and  inquir- 
ing ^urpri*!'.  He  had  known  in  a  vague  way  of  Emily's  diaap- 
peaniii.-f,  ami  of  Mi>s  Mehitable's  anxieties,  but  it  never  had 
occLirreil  to  hi^  mind  to  connect  (he  two.  In  fact,  our  whole 
edu'*iiition  had  Iwcn  in  such  a  wholesome  and  innocent  state  of 
»oc'i>-iv,  tliii:  neiihiT  of  us  liftd  the  foundation,  in  our  expert- 
tncv  or  Iriiliits  of  ilioii^hl.  for  thi^  conception  of  anything  like  Til- 
laijy.  Wl-  weri'  far  eiiouiih  from  any  com  prehension  of  the  melo- 
dramatlc  )ii>-.<ibilitit's  ^uggi-sted  in  our  days  by  that  heaving  and 
tuntbliii^  moih'rn  literature,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  £rt 

Npvcr  chilli  I  forget  the  shocked,  increduloos  expression  oti 
Harry's  I'lU'e  a-  he  listened  to  my  explanations,  nor  the  indigo*- 
-ion  to  wliii'h  it  gave  place. 

'-  I  noTiM  •rmri'-r  hare  seen  Tina  in  her  gnve  than  married  to 
v.c-h  a  Mi,.r,."  he -aiil  huskily. 

-  ( t  ll.irry  !  "  rnu]  Miss  Mehitahle. 

-  I  nouM  :  "  h<'  -ai<l,  rising  excitedly.  "  There  are  ihinp  tbm 
nen  c»n  do  that  still  tetive  hope  of  tjiero  ;  bat  a  thing  like  thk  h 
/fan/.  — ili^dedsive." 

-  Tliat  is  my  opljiion,  Harry, '  laid  Ur.  Beniter.  "  It  i*  ■  * 
twt  lenves  no  place  for  repentaoea^" 


^ 
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"  We  have  beta  reading  these  letters,"  said  Mim  ] 
■■  thej  weru  seat  tn  us  by  Tina,  and  they  do  but  eoaflrm  whit  1 
alvaya  said,  —  that  Emily  fell  by  her  higher  nature.  She  InriM^ 
under  Dr.  Stem,  tu  think  and  to  reason  boldly,  even  when  dUtK- 
ing  from  received  opinion ;  and  this  hardihood  of  miiid  ni 
opinion  she  soon  turned  upon  the  doctrines  be  taoght,  Tha 
she  abandoned  the  Bible,  and  felt  herself  free  to  o 
trro  system  of  morals.  Then  came  an  intimate  t 
a  fa.<MHnaling  married  man,  whose  doinestio  misfbrtonei  taada  a 
constant  demand  on  her  sympathy ;  and  these  charming  Freneh 
friends  of  hers  —  who  were,  as  far  as  I  see,  diadplea  of  the  WM 
style  of  philosriphy,  and  liad  come  lo  America  to  live  in  a  afnoa 
with  each  other  which  was  not  reco«nixed  by  the  Imwe  of  Fmtt 
—  all  united  to  make  her  feel  that  she  was  acting  1 
and  virtuously  in  EacriRcing  her  whole  life  to  ber  lover, 
Jisregarding  what  they  called  the  tyranny  of  bnoun  law. 
Emily'd  eyes,  her  connection   had  all  the  sacredneH  of  i 

"  Yes,"  siiid  Ur,  Koesiler,  "  but  see  now  bow  all  tbeae  iafti 
Sne-«pun,  and  high-flown  notions  always  tani  ost  to  the  d 
rnge  of  the  weaker  party  I  It  is  man  who  always  takei  adn* 
age  of  woman  in  relations  like  these;  it  is  she  that  ;H>nB]l,nd 
he  ihst  taiet  all;  it  ia  she  risks  everything,  and  be  nk» 
sothing.  Hard  as  marriage  bonds  bear  in  individual  mini,  it  il 
for  woman's  interest  that  they  should  be  as  Stringently  munlaiiMi 
ss  the  Lord  himself  ha^  led  ihem.  When  once  tbey  begin  lobe 
lessened,  it  is  always  the  weaker  party  that  goes  to  the  wall  I' 

"  But,"  said  I,  "suppose  a  case  of  oonflrmed  and  boptliB 
(DMUiity  on  either  side." 

He  made  an  impatient  gesture,  "  IKdyoo  ever  tlmnk,'*  iwaa( 
'  if  men  had  the  laws  of  nature  in  their  hands,  what  a  vatm  ihef 
would  muke  of  tliem  ?  What  treatises  we  ehoold  have  tffoatt 
Jie  crui'liy  of  fire  in  alwni/i  burnin<;,  and  of  water  in  iAoagt  dnsva- 
mfi\  What  )^lli[ll't  and  innocents  has  the  fire  tortured,  and  wlat 
ju-i  miTi  wad.'  jipdVct  hiw  wiili-r  drowned,  making  mo  ezoep 
'iiiiH  !  r>ui  H'iiri  d'liilits  i]i:it  tills  inflexibility  in  natural  lawi* 
ilVt  III]  III"  liL'M  rliini:  ?     T)i<-  Inns  of  morals  are  in  oe-  haada 
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lud  so  revenible,  and,  tb«ref(»«,  we  ufi  alwxjs  dwDoring  for  9» 
'  Epption^.  T  tbink  the;  should  cut  their  mvf  like  those  ofnUtm, 
im^lnibly  and  etemaJiy .' " 

Heiv^  ihe  sciind  of  wheels  startled  na>  I  went  to  the  win* 
dow,  alX  looking  through  the  purple  spikes  of  the  tall  old  UInc% 
vfaioh  came  up  in  a  bower  around  the  open  window,  I  eaw  Tiat 
^ightijig  from  ft  carri^e. 

"  O  Aunty,'  I  eaid  inTolnntaril;,  "  it  ig  abe.  Skt  Is  <^<)Taiit|^ 
poor  child." 

We  heard  a  light  flutteritg  motion  and  a  fbot&U  oa  the  ataii^ 
■od  the  door  :;oene<l.  and  in  a  moment  Tina  stood  among  as. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  there  was  an  expresaioD  auch  M  I' 
never  satr  in  her  faL-e  before.  There  bad  been  a  shock  wbidt 
had  driven  her  soul  inward,  from  the  earlblj  apon  the  spiriUul 
uid  the  immonal.  Something  deep  and  pathetic  spcke  in  ber 
eye:*,  as  she  looked  around  on  each  of  as  for  a  mcMnent  withoat 
■peaking.  As  she  met  Miss  Blehiiable's  haggard,  carewoni  tteo, 
ber  lip  quivered.  She  ran  to  her,  threw  ber  arms  roond  her* 
and  hid  her  face  on  her  sbiwlder,  and  sobbed  ool,  *  0  Add^, 
Aaniy  !   I  did  n't  think  I  should  live  to  make  joa  this  trouble." 

"  You.  darling  !  "  aa)d  Mias  Mehitable.  **  It  b  not  jfott  wbo 
bare  made  it." 

*-I  am  the  cause,"  she  said.  "I  know  that  he  baa  doas 
dreadfuilj  wrong.  I  cannot  defend  bim,  bat  oh  I  I  ktra 
him  siill.  I  cannot  help  loTing  him:  it  is  mj  duty  to,"  sbft 
added.  "I  promised,  jou  know,  before  God,  'Sir  better,  for 
wonc  ' ;  and  what  I  promised  I  must  keep>  I  am  hii  wife ;  tbar* 
is  no  going  bark  from  that." 

**  I  know  it,  darling,"  said  Miss  Mebitable,  atrokfaig  bar  hmL 
"  You  are  right,  nnil  mj  love  for  jnw  will  nerer  cbange." 

•*  I  »ra  come,"  she  said.  "  to  see  what  can  be  done." 

*'  NoTiioG  can  be  dv/te .' "  spoke  out  tbe  deep  r<nce  of  Jon^ 
(ban   Ifc>-i-iter.      "  She  ia  lost  and  we  disgraced  beyond  remedy  1" 

*■  You  must  not  say  that,"  Tics  said,  raising  her  heftd,  bar 
tjes  sp:irkling  through  her  tears  with  aom^  of  her  old  Tivaei^, 
*  Your  si>ier  i^  a  noble,  injured  woiban.  We  Duut  ihield  ber  ibI 
save  lier  ;  there  is  every  excuse  for  ^er." 
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"  There  is  keter  an;  excuse  fiir  sodi  eondact,'*  mii  ib.  la 

^ter,  harshly. 

Tina  started  up  ia  her  headlong,  energelk  bahioD. 
rigbt  have  joa  to  talk  so,  if  jaa  call  Tourself  a  Cbriotian  ? "  ihi 
■aid.  «TliiDk  a  miDule.  Wno  was  it  wd,  'Neither  do 
demn  thee  '  ?  and  whont  did  hj  uy  it  to  7  Cbiiat  waa  not 
oi  aahamed  to  eaj  that  to  a  poor  friendleM  woman,  tboo^  k 
knew  hia  words  would  never  pasa  away." 

'God  blcM  you,  darling,  —  (}od  bleaa  joal*  saUMililfe 
bitable,  clasping  bet  in  her  arma. 

"  I  have  read  those  lettera,**  coatiaued  T^na,  im| 
*"  lie  did  not  like  me  to  do  it,  but  I  clwmed  it  m  my  ri^ti 
I  would  do  it,  and  I  can  see  in  alt  a  noble  wonun,  gona  attif 
from  noble  motives.  I  can  see  that  she  waa  grand  and  ai 
in  Iter  love,  tbat  she  was  perfectly  Belf-sacrificing,  and  I  balim 
it  was  because  Jesus  understood  these  thinga  in  ihe  bearu  rf 
women  tbat  he  uttered  those  blessed  worda.  The  law  waa 
thai  [HMir  womun,  the  doctors,  the  Scribes  and  Pfaariseea,  all  i» 
spfciable  people,  were  against  her,  and  Christ  stepped  btlnf 
all  and  her ;  he  sent  them  away  abashed  and  humbled,  and  spoh 
llio:ie  lovely  words  to  her.  O,  I  shall  fbraver  adiMQ  him  fivil 
He  i«  my  Lord  and  my  God ! " 

Tliere  was  a  pause  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  Una  qali 
again. 

"  Now,  Aunty,  hear  my  plan.  You,  perhapa*  donot  belierasf 
good  of  him,  and  so  I  will  not  try  to  make  joa ;  only  I  will  My 
that  he  is  anxious  to  do  all  be  can.  He  haa  left  eTCrythiag  it 
my  hitndn.  This  must  go  no  farther  than  na  few  who  oow  kaw 
it.  Tour  sister  refu:ied  the  property  be  tried  to  aettle  on  bef.  k 
was  nohle  to  do  it.  I  should  have  felt  jnst  as  aba  did.  Bu^dsH 
Aujity,  my  fortune  I  always  meant  to  settle  Ott  jot^and  it  wiDfei 
enounh  for  you  both.  It  will  make  yoQ  eaaj  aa  to  money,  «d 
you  can  live  fo^eilier." 

>■  Yes.  mv  dear,"  snid  Hiss  Mehitable  ;  "but  how  can  dis  kl 
«ept  seirct  wlicn  (here  is  Ihe  child?" 

"  I  have  tliou^iht  of  that.  Aunty.  I  will  loka  the  poor  Ettb 
Kf  abroad  with  me  — children  always  lore  me.     I  can  OMii 
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Mi  ao  happy  ,  anil  O  it  will  hi  such  ■  moUre  to  nuke  amenda  to 
ker  for  all  ihL*  wroog.  Let  me  eee  your  siater,  aunty,  and  tcU 
ber  about  it," 

■*  Dear  child,"  said  MUs  Mehilable,  "yoa  cao  do  nothing  with 
her.  All  la:»t  night  I  thought  she  waa  dying.  Since  then  (Im 
•eem«  to  have  reoovered  her  strength  i  bat  she  neither  apesikfl 
Bor  moves-  She  liea  with  her  eyes  open,  but  noticea  nothing  yoa 
•.;  to  her.- 

**  Poor  darling  ] "  iaid  Tina.  **  But,  Aunty,  let  me  go  lo  her. 
(  tjo  w  sure  that  God  will  help  me,  —  that  God  send*  mo  to 
Ber.     1  rmal  see  her !  " 

TinaV'  strong  impulses  eeemed  to  carry  oa  all  with  faer.  Mim 
Mehiiable  arose,  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  opened  the  door  of 
«  chamber  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hslL  I  looked  in,  and  aaw 
that  it  iras  darkened.  Tina  went  boldly  in,  and  closed  the  door. 
We  all  »al  silent  [ogether.  We  heard  her  voice,  at  times  soft  tod 
pleading ;  [hen  it  kerned  to  grow  more  urgent  and  impetooos  U 
■be  spoke  continuously  and  in  t<mea  of  piercing  eamest&eM. 

After  a  while,  there  were  pauses  of  silenoe,  and  then  m  toim 
in  reply. 

"  There,"  said  Miss  Mehiuble,  **  Emily  h«a  begnn  to  aosmr 
ber,  thank  God !  Anything  is  better  than  this  oppressiTe  Bilenee. 
It  is  fri-hlful !  " 

And  now  the  Mund  of  an  earnest  conTersatioD  waa  heard,  mX' 
inj;  on  both  side.'i  more  and  more  ardent  and  passionate,  llna'a 
voice  sometimes  could  be  distinguished  in  tonea  of  the  moat  plead* 
ing  entreaty  noraetimes  it  seemed  almost  like  sobbing.  AAer  ■ 
while,  there  came  it  great  ^^ilence,  broken  by  now  and  then  an  in- 
di<<iinci  word  :  and  then  Tina  came  oot,  aoftly  dosing  the  door. 
Her  cheek."  wre  flushed,  her  hair  partially  dbbevelled,  but  sh« 
■miled  Lri<:liily,  —  one  of  her  old  triumpbaot  imilea  when  aba 
bad  c.irrit'it  a  point. 

"  I'v<-  conquered  at  la^t !  I've  woe  I "  she  twd,  almost  biealb- 
le^s.  **  0.  I  pruyed  so  that  1  might,  and  1  did.  She  gives  aO 
np  to  me  ;  ^he  loves  me.  We  love  each  other  dearly.  And  now 
t  'm  gum^  'c  take  the  b'tile  3oe  with  me,  and  by  and  by  I  will 
knng    her  lack  To   ber    uid  I  wOl  make  ber  io  hapi?.     Tov 
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nrast  giTe  me  the  darling  at  onoe,  and  I  will  take  ber  awsf  wit 
as  ;  for  we  are  going  to  sail  next  week.  We  aail  sooner  thia  I 
iLought,"  she  said  ;  **  but  this  makes  it  best  to  go  at  oooe." 

Miss  Mehitable  rose  and  went  out,  bat  soon  reappeared,  hti 
ing  in  a  lovely  little  girl  with  great  roand,  vMet  Uoe  tp^ 
and  curls  of  golden  hair.  The  likeness  of  Elleiy  DaTOoport  wii 
plainly  impressed  Dn  her  infant  features. 

Tina  ran  towards  hor,  and  stretched  out  her  anna.  *  Derim^' 
ohe  9aid,  ^  come  to  me/'' 

The  little  one,  afler  a  moment's  sunrejy  followed  that  hw  d 
attraction  which  always  drew  children  to  Tina.  She  oune  ip 
confidingly,  and  nestled  her  head  on  her  shoulder. 

Tina  giive  her  her  watch  to  play  with,  and  the  child  ahoA  I 
about,  well  pleased. 

'*  Emily  want  to  go  ride  ?  "  said  Tina,  carrying  her  to  the  «i» 
dow  and  showing  her  the  horses. 

The  child  laughed,  and  stretched  out  her  band. 

**  Bring  me  her  things,  Aunty,"  she  said.  ^  Let  there  not  be  i 
moment  for  change  of  mind.     I  take  her  with  me  thia  mooMBL' 

A  few  moments  afler,  Tina  went  lightly  tripping  down  tki 
stairs,  and  Harry  and  I  with  her,  carrying  the  child  and  its  link 
basket  of  clothing. 

^^  There,  put  them  in,"  she  said.  *^  And  now,  bojs,"  she  mSi, 
turiiinf^  and  offering  both  her  hands,  ^  good  by.  I  lore  JH 
both  dearly,  and  alway^t  shall." 

She  kissed  us  both,  and  was  gone  from  our  eyes  before  I  awob 

from  the  dream  into  which  she  had  thrown  me. 

•  •  •  •  e 

^  Well,**  said  Miss  Mehitable,  when  the  sound  of  wheds  diii 
away,  *^  could  I  have  believed  that  anything  ooold  haTe  made  Bf 
heart  so  much  lighter  as  this  visit  ?  " 

**  She  was  inspired,"  said  Mr.  Bossiter. 

^  Tirm's  groat  characteristic,"  said  I.  "  What  makes  her  diffis 
from  others  is  this  capacity  of  inspiration.  She  aeems  sometiasi 
to  rise,  in  a  moment,  to  a  level  above  her  ordinaiy  selQ  end  If 
carry  all  up  with  h(T  ! " 

^  And  to  think  that  such  a  woman  has  thrown  henelf 
•o  •uch  a  man  ! "  said  Harrv. 
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**  I  foTTsee  ft  dangerous  fatnre  for  her,"  uid  Ur.  Roeaiter. 
'  With  her  brilliftucy,  her  power  of  Attraction,  with  the  tempta- 
boiis  of  a  new  and  faaciaaciDg  social  life  before  her,  and  with 
only  that  worthless  fellow  for  a  guide,  I  am  afraid  alie  will  not 
eoDiinue  our  Tiaa." 

~  Suppose  we  trust  iu  Blot  who  has  guided  her  hitherto,"  mH 
Harry. 

"  People  usually  consider  that  sort  of  tnut  a  desperate  reeoct," 
■aid  Mr.  Rossiter.  " '  Uay  the  Lord  help  her,'  means, '  It  'b  all 
up  wiUi  lier.' " 

"  We  ^ee,"  Eaiil  I,  "  that  the  greatest  possible  mortidcation  aiid 
voTTow  that  could  meet  a  young  wife  has  odj  raised  her  Bio  t 
Uf  her  plane.    So  let  us  hope  for  ber  AttBa." 
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CHAPTER   XLIX. 

WHAT   OAKB  OF  IT. 

THE  next  week  Mr.  and  Mn.  EDerj  Davenport 
England. 

I  am  warned  hy  the  increased  quantitj  of  laimmiipt  wltt 
lies  berore  tne  that,  if  I  go  on  recounting  acoiw 
equal  minuteness,  my  ^lor;  will  transcend  the  Uiflita  of  modas 
patience.  Bi:^liurdM>n  might  be  allowed  to  ti^  off  into  Boreiivri 
umea,  and  to  mice  all  [he  histories  of  all  hia  cfi«raci«TB,eTaniiBli 
tbelliirdnndtourtbgeneraiiocs;  but  RIchardaon  did  not  lire  btii 
days  of  railroad  and  steam,  and  mankind  then  had  more  Imiuh 
than  now. 

I  am  warned,  too,  that  the  departure  of  the  printipal 
from  the  scene  is  a  signal  for  general  weariness  through  the  at- 
dience,  —  for  looking  Dp  of  gloves,  and  putting  on  of  shawl^ . 
getting  ready  to  call  one's  carriage. 

In  fact,  when  Harry  and  I  had  been  down  to  see  Tina  o4  ^ 
hai!  Blood  on  Ilie  shore,  watching  and  waving  our 
until  llie  sliij)  became  a  Rpeck  in  the  blue  airy  distance,  I 
bat-k  to  the  world  with  very  mnch  the  feeling  that  then  m 
nothing  lel\  in  it.  What  I  bad  alwaya  dreamed  of,  h(^>ed  he, 
planned  for,  and  made  the  object  of  all  my  endearora,  so  ftr  M 
thisnorUI  van  concerned,  was  gone, — gone,  so  lar  as  I  oould  M^ 
nnpek-sdly  and  irredeemably  t  and  there  came  over  me  thai  alHr 
languor  and  want  of  interest  in  every  mortal  thinf^  whleh  hiM 
of  the  worst  diseases  of  the  mind. 

But  I  knew  iliat  it  would  never  do  to  give  waj  to  this  lelhaigf. 
I  needed  an  alterative ;  and  so  I  set  myself,  with  aD  my  laiitht 
and  .<nul.  10  learnin;;  a  new  language.  There  was  an  old  Oennai 
emigriint  in  Cumbridgc,  n-iihwliom  Ibecameapapil  ladXplnngrf 
ic(o  Gennnn  a^  imo  a  new  exiatence.  I  re  nMiad  mvj 
Vody  who  wishes  to  try  the  waier«  of  Lethe  j  a  WV  k* 
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{uag«,  and  learn  to  think. in  npn  fonns;  it  U  like  going  oat  tt 
sue  spbere  of  existence  into  nnolher. 

Sonic  niHy  wonder  that  1  do  not  recommead  devotion  for  thil 
^THiid  alierHttve ;  but  it  is  B  fui't,  that,  when  one  hu  to  combat  with 
llie  terrible  lassitude  produced  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  an 
absrrbing  object  tiS  affection,  devotional  exercisM  sofnetimeit  hin- 
der ivty-je  thiui  they  help.  There  is  much  in  devotional  religion 
oS  ihc  jianie  strain  of  sotiness  and  fervor  which  is  akin  to  eartfalf 
atlaolimeni:^,  and  the  iine  is  almost  fure  lo  recall  the  other.  What 
the  soiit  wnnts  is  lo  Ih-  diaimcted  for  a  while,  —  to  be  taken  ou\ 
of  its  old  };rrH)Vfg  of  thought,  and  run  upon  entirely  new  ones. 
Rrli^iun  must  be  "OUfjht  in  thi'ne  mood^.  in  its  active  and  precep- 
tive form, —  what  we  may  call  its  business  character,  —  rather 
tliun  in  iiH  >L-iiiiuieniHl  and  di'votional  one. 

It  had  hi-en  concluded  among  tid  all  that  it  would  be  expedient 
for  Mi^s  M<.-hitabli'  to  remove  from  Oldtown  and  take  a  reaidenca 

It  was  desirable,  for  reotorin^  the  health  of  Emilj,  that  she 
should  have  more  c-han;:e  and  variety,  and  less  minute  personal 
•tt''iition  lixed  ujKin  her,  than  could  be  the  case  in  the  little  village 
of  OIdrow[i.  Harry  and  I  did  a  ^j^bX  deal  of  honse-hunting  for 
(hem,  and  at  lu'^t  sin-ceeded  in  aecuring  a  neat  little  cottage  on 
an  eniinerice  overlooking:  the  harbor  in  the  ouLikirta  of  Boston. 

I're|>]triri^  this  hou>e  lor  them,  and  helping  to  eaiablish  them  in 
t,  lurtiistii'il  employment  fur  a  good  many  of  our  leisnre  hours. 
In  tact,  we  t'ound  that  this  home  so  near  would  be  quite  an 
aci-i"-sioii  til  our  pleasures.  Miss  Mehitable  had  always  been  one 
oi'  ihiii  most  pleasant  and  desirable  kind  of  acqnaintanoea  that  • 
younp man i-an  have;  towit,acultivated.intelligent,lit«raT7lenialB 
frienil.  com|H'ii'ni  to  ad vi!«  and  guide  one  in  one's  acbolarly  career. 
H'e  bei-anie  i;r>-atly  interested  in  the  society  of  her  sifter.  The 
sirei:::(1.  ami  dignity  of  character  ghown  by  this  nnfertnnate  ladf 
bi  rHciivcriri;;  her  position  Commanded  oar  respect.  She  icas 
Ki'ver  Hwari!,  anr)  was  never  made  aware  by  anything  in  oir 
BUnnfT.  thni  w<-  upre  Hr(]u-iinied  witn  her  p«)t  history. 

The  advi  ''  «;'  Tina  on  ibis  subject  had  been  faithfully  followed 
N'o  one  in  otir  <-ir^1e,  or  in   Boston,  except  my  grsodmolber,  haJ 
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tay  knonlfKlgu  of  how  tb«  case  really  stood.  In  (act,  Um 
Ueliitable  bad  always  Baid  that  her  siater  had  goae  abroad  II 
■ta<ly  in  France,  and  her  reappearaocfl  again  wM  onlj  notini 
among  the  few  that  inquired  into  it  at  all,  aa  her  rttuia.  Hmy 
and  I  uBcd  to  plady  French  with  her,  both  on  our  own  *"■ "^^^ 
and  aa  a  means  of  giving  her  some  kind  of  emplojmenL  0> 
the  whole,  the  firesi<le  circle  at  the  little  cottnge  became  a  thf 
I'dI  and  pleasant  retreat.  Miss  Mehitable  liad  gwned  what  tki 
bad  for  years  been  sighing  for,  —  the  opportunitj  to  derole  hv- 
self  wholly  to  this  sister.  She  was  a  person  with  ui  eathiHiMd: 
power  of  aSection,  and  the  fiiendship  that  arose  between  the  tei 
was  very  beautiful. 

The  experiences  of  the  French  Bevoludon,  maay  of  whoM 
terrorii  she  hod  witnessed,  hikd  had  a  powerful  inflnenoe  on  tk 
mind  of  Emily,  in  makiDg  her  feel  how  mistaken  bad  been  IhoM 
views  of  humun  progress  which  come  from  the  mere  nniiiwlrf 
rcHson,  when  it  riject:!  the  guidance  of  revealed  teli^oo.  Ski 
wns  in  a  mood  to  rfium  to  the  faith  of  her  fathen,  reouvingk 
agHtn  under  milder  and  more  liberal  forms.  I  thbk  the  fiicid- 
ship  of  Hurry  was  of  great  use  to  her  in  enabling  her  to  atttna 
to  a  settled  religious  faith.  They  were  pecnliarij  congeDiil  H 
each  other,  and  his  simplicity  of  religions  tnut  was  m  caoUmt 
corrective  to  the  habits  of  thought  formed  bf  the  shaip  and  |A 
iless  logic  of  her  early  training. 

A  rusidcnce  in  Boston  was  also  favorable  to  BmilT'c  lemwnj, 
in  giving  to  bcr  what  no  perdon  who  has  pasaed  thnogh  wtt 
experiences  can  afTord  to  be  without, — an  oppcwtunitjr  to  hdp  that 
poorer  and  mure  afilicted.  Emily  very  naturallj  shrank  fioa 
eocit^ly;  except  the  Kitterys,  I  think  there  wai  no  fiunilj  whick 
she  vi>ited.  I  think  the  always  had  (he  feeling  thai  abe  wodi 
not  ao'Cpt  the  acquaintance  of  any  who  would  repudiate  is 
were  all  ilic  circumstinces  of  her  life  known  to  them.  Botwilk 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  aiTIictcd,  she  felt  herself  at  boow.  b 
their  houses  she  was  a  Sister  of  Uercy,  and  the  sacceas  of  ibM 
tacred  niiiii>tr.itions  raused  her,  after  a  while,  to  be  looked  aget 
»ilh  a  sort  of  riivcrence  Iiy  all  who  knew  Iter. 

Hna  proved  a  lively  and  mo.>t  inde&tigable  Gr>i 
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Hkiry  and  I  heard  from  her  constantly,  in  miDUt«  descriptions 
of  the  great  gay  world  of  London  society,  into  which  she  was 
thrown  ivi  wife  of  the  American  minister.  Her  letters  were 
lik«  lier  old  self,  full  of  genius,  of  wit,  and  of  humor,  sparkling 
with  d  I 'script!  Otis  and  anecdotes  of  character,  and  sometimes 
■crawhd  on  the  eilges  with  vivid  sketches  of  places,  or  scenes, 
or  buiMiiii^'s  ih;it  hit  her  fancy.  She  was  improving,  she  told 
ns,  takin<,'  li'ssona  in  dntwing  and  music,  and  Ellery  was  making 
ft  capital  French  scholar  of  her.  We  could  see  through  all  her 
letters  .iti  evident  efTort  lo  set  forth  everything  relating  to  him 
U>  the  best  advantage ;  every  good-natured  or  kindly  action, 
and  all  the  favorahle  things  that  were  said  of  him,  were  put 
in  the  foi-eground.  nith  even  an  anxious  care. 

To  ilifi  Mehitable  and  Emily  came  other  letters,  filled  with 
the  sayings  and  doings  ol'  the  little  Emily,  recording  minutely  all 
tbe  panicular^  of  her  growth,  and  the  incidents  of  the  nurvery, 
mud  showing  that  Tina,  nilh  all  her  going  out,  found  time  StricUj 
to  fulfil  her  p^omise.^  in  relation  to  her. 

"  I  have  got  ihe  \ery  best  kind  of  a  maid  for  her,"  she  wrole^ 
—  "just  as  good  and  true  as  Polly  is,  only  she  is  formed  by  ibe 
Church  C^kterhism  instead  of  the  Cambridge  Platform.  But  she 
is  faiihfulni'sa  itself,  and  Emily  loves  her  dearly." 

In  this  TLi-ord,  also,  minute  notice  was  taken  of  all  the  pre*' 
( nts  made  to  the  child  by  her  father,  —  of  all  his  smiles  and  nmf 
ing  word~.  Without  ever  saying  a  word  formally  in  Iter  hnf> 
Sand's  delence,  Tina  thus  contrived,  throngb  all  her  lettera,  to 
proilucn  ihc  nio-^t  favorable  impression  of  him.  He  was  evi- 
dently,  according  lo  her  showing,  proud  of  her  heauty  and  bm 
talents,  and  proud  of  the  admiration  which  she  excited  in  society. 

Eor  a  year  or  two  there  .'«emed  to  he  a  real  vein  of  happinea 
lanning  through  all  tbetie  letters  of  'Hna's.  I  spoke  to  Hanj 
ilioal  il  one  day. 

*  Tina,"  said  1,  "  has  ju»t  that  fortnnate  kind  of  oonMitntiaB, 
taoyani  a^  cork,  that  will  rL^  to  the  top  of  the  stormiest  waien." 

"Yes,"  sail!  Marry.  "With  some  women  it  would  ban 
t«en  an  ci.iire  im]>o^sibili'y  .o  live  happily  with  a  man  aftet 
Wirt    a  <)is.'l<>>iin',  —  with  Esther,  for  ezainple.     I  hav*  mtcv 
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till']  EftiiQT  a  wnrd  about  il ;  but  I  know  that  U  would  pvfr  fawi 
firinor  of  thf  raan  (hut  she  never  could  recover  fraco.* 

■■  It  is  not,"  »iid  I,  "  that  Tina  hw  notatrangmondperoeptHMi: 
but  she  li:ii>  this  buojaol  hopefulneaB ;  «he  bel'MTea  in  bendf 
anil  she  bellnves  in  othera.  She  alwaja  fecli  adequate  to  iiiiiiip 
the  most  iliiricult  circumstances.  I  coald  not  help  fmliTig  dM 
dreadful  <luv,  when  she  came  orer  and  found  ua  all  ao  diMraMtJ 
an'l  discouniged,  to  ace  what  a  perfect  confidence  she  bad  in  b» 
•elf  anil  in  her  own  power  to  arrange  the  affair,  —  to  make  ^aij 
consent,  to  make  the  child  love  her;  in  short,  to  carry  out  emy 
lhin«  according  to  her  own  sweet  will,  jnst  u  ahe  h»  alwip 
done  with  us  all  ever  since  we  knew  her." 

"  I  alway^i  wondered,"  said  Harry,  *■  that,  irith  all  her  pril^ 
and  hI)  her  anger,  Emily  did  consent  to  let  the  child  go," 

"  Why."  said  1,  "  sbe  was  languid  and  weak,  and  she  was  ev» 
borne  by  simple  force  of  will.  Tina  was  so  positive  and  daur 
mined,  so  perfectly  assured,  and  so  warming  and  melting,  thai  ski 
carri(.'d  all  before  her.  There  was  n't  even  the  phyncal  ptum 
to  resist  her." 

"  And  do  you  think,"  said  Harry,  "  that  ihe  will  bdd  W 
imwer  over  a  miin  tike  Ellery  Davenport  ?  " 

"  Longer,  pi.-rhap.i,  than  any  other  kind  of  woman,"  Hud  \, 
"  bi'cause  :'be  has  sucli  nn  infinite  variety  about  her.  Bat,  after  A 
you  remrmbi'r  wtiat  Alirs  Debby  said  about  him,  —  that  he  nenr 
nrud  long  for  anything  iliat  he  was  sure  (rfl  BestlesRoem  mi 
pursuit  are  hi.i  nature,  and  therefore  the  time  may  oome  whm 
she  will  share  tlie  fate  of  oilier  iduLj." 

"  I  regani  it,"  Mild  Harry,  "  as  the  moat  dreadfal  trial  M  ■ 
woman's  cimractcr  that  can  possibly  be,  to  love,  ai  Tfna  k>fm,a 
man  whose  moral  standard  is  so  far  below  hen.  Itis  had  esoogk 
to  be  obligi-d  to  lali  down  always  to  those  who  are  below  ns  ii 
inLellei't  nnd  <»m|ireheiision ;  but  to  be  obliged  to  liM  <lMM,aB 
the  wliili-,  to  A  man  witliout  conscience  or  moral  aenM^  is  worn 
1  think  ofti'n, '  Whiit  communion  hath  light  with  dnrkiM9>?'aBf 
Lhe  cnly  hoi>e  I  can  have  is  that  ahe  will  fully  find  him  oil* 
■■Mrt." 

*  And  that,"  said  I, "  is  a  hope  fiin  of  pain  to  W 1  bat  h  Mtoi 
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*»  me  likely  to  be  realized  A  nan  who  baa  acted  u  lie  hM 
IfHie  to  one  woman  cerlaiDl;  never  will  be  true  to  anoUi<  r." 

Harry  and  I  were  now  tLrown  more  and  more  exclusivelj 
tpon  each  oilier  for  ^ocjeljp. 

H«  bad  received  bU  accession  of  fortune  witb  as  little  ezterioc 
ebange  as  possible.  Many  in  bia  Bttuation  would  have  nubed 
immediately  over  to  England,  and  taken  delight  in  ctunii^ 
opcoly  into  poeaeBsioQ  of  the  estate.  Harry's  fastidious  reticence^ 
however,  hung  about  him  even  in  tbis.  It  annoyed  him  to  ba 
■D  object  of  attention  and  gossip,  and  he  fell  no  inclination  to  go 
■lone  into  what  seemed  to  him  a  strange  country,  into  ibe  midst 
of  nociiil  manners  and  customs  entirely  different  from  tboae  among 
which  he  bad  been  brought  up.  He  preferred  to  remain  and 
pursue  bij  course  quietly,  as  he  had  begun,  in  the  college  with 
me ;  and  be  had  taken  no  steps  in  relation  to  the  propeny  except 
to  consult  a  lawyer  ia  Boelon. 

immediately  on  leaving  college,  it  was  his  design  lobe  married, 
■nd  go  witb  Either  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  England.  Bat  I 
think  bis  lienrt  was  set  upon  a  home  in  America.  The  freedom 
and  simplicity  of  life  in  this  country  were  peculiarly  suited  to  his 
character,  and  he  t'elt  a  real  vocation  for  the  sacred  ministry,  not 
In  the  slightest  degree  lessened  by  the  good  fortune  which  had 
rendered  him  independent  of  iL 

Two  years  of  our  college  life  passed  away  pleasantly  enough 
in  hard  study,  interspersed  wiih  social  relaxations  among  the  few 
friends  nearest  lo  us.  Immediately  aHer  our  graduation  cama 
Harry's  marriage,  —  a  peaceful  little  idyllic  performance,  which 
look  ns  back  to  the  mountains,  and  to  all  the  traditions  of  our  oU 
Innocent  Hoo<l)and  life  there. 

After  the  wliole-ome  fashion  of  New  England  clergymen,  Hr. 
Avery  had  found  a  new  mistress  for  th^  parsonage,  so  that  Esthef 
fell  (he  more  resigned  to  leaving  him.  When  I  had  seen  them 
•ff*.  howevf^r,  I  felt  really  quite  alone  in  the  world.  The  silent, 
•ofptive.  sj-mpntheiio.  friend  and  brother  of  my  youth  was  gon& 
Sut  immediftii'ly  came  the  effort  *.o  establish  myself  in  Boetoo 
And,  tlirougb  the  friendly  offices  of  the  Kitierys,  I  was  placvd  in 
lonnectioo  witli  some  very  influential  lawyers,  who  gn»  re  thai 
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helping  haDd  which  takes  a  joan»  man  ap  the  flnt  atmfm  tl  lka 
profcsMan.  Harry  had  been  most  geaerons  and  liberal  in  npti 
to  all  our  fainil/,  and  insisted  upon  it  that  I  should  iliara  Hi 
improved  fortunes.  There  are  friends  ao  near  to  as  that  W9  «n 
take  from  them  asi  from  ourBelves.  And  Ilarrj  alwaja  indMri 
that  be  could  in  no  waj  so  repay  the  kiadness  and  care  that  lil 
waUhed  over  his  early  years  as  by  this  assistance  to  me. 

I  received  constant  letters  from  him,  and  from  their  drift  il 
became  increasingly  eTideat  that  the  clums  of  dutj  opan  Ui 
would  lead  liim  to  make  England  bis  future  home.  In  one  rf 
tbcae  he  said :  **  I  have  always,  as  you  know  looked  fiawtri 
to  the  ministry,  and  to  such  a  kind  of  miniatrj  as  joa  haie  b 
America,  where  a  man,  for  the  most  part,  apeaka  to  cnltifal^ 
icstnictcd  people,  living  in  a  henlihy  state  of  sodety,  who*  k 
competence  ia  the  rule,  and  where  there  is  a  practical  eqoali^. 

"  I  hiid  no  conception  of  life,  such  as  I  aee  it  to  be  hen^«b« 
there  are  whole  races  who  ajipear  bom  to  poverty  and  anbjecliflai 
where  tiiere  are  noe^  and  dnngers,  and  miaeriea  prewiDg  « 
wiiole  classes  of  men,  which  no  one  individual  can  do  much  ti 
avert  or  alleviate.  But  it  is  to  this  very  state  of  aociety  thill 
feel  a  call  to  minister.  I  sliall  take  orders  in  the  Church  <f 
Engliind,  and  endeavor  to  carry  out  among  the  poor  and  the  (tf 
fering  tliat  i^imple  Gospel  which  my  mother  tangfat  me,  and  vlnd^ 
af\er  all  the^  years  of  experience,  after  all  these  uieolo^U 
diitcussions  to  which  I  have  listened,  remains  in  iti  peiftct  ■» 
plicity  in  my  mind ;  namely,  that  evei^  haman  bouI  on  Om 
earth  lias  One  Friend,  and  that  Friend  is  Jesna  Chriat  Iti  ZaI 
and  Saviour 

"  Tlu-re  b  ^  redeeming  power  in  being  beloved,  but  then  k< 
iCHTiy  humiin  beings  who  have  never  known  what  it  ii  to  be  bl 
lov<-i1.  Anil  mv  theology  is,  once  penetrate  any  human  aonl  with 
the  full  lielii-f  iliut  God  lovei  him,  and  you  save  him.  Sod  iiti 
ko  my  tili-'n  uiijcci  and  L'nd  ;  and,  in  tlua  ministry,  Esther  will|D 
with  ine  htiri  I  in  liiind.  Her  noble  beauty  and  gniciom  minawi 
inske  lier  ihe  diirlinz  of  all  our  people,  and  she  is  above  meaMrt 
Cia]>j'y  in  the  power  of  doing  good  wliioh  ia  thid  pnt  into  tfl 
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**  Ab  to  Englantl,  morlal  heart  cannot  oonceive  inora  beauty  than 
Ibere  is  here.  It  is  lovely  bf^yond  all  poets'  dreamB.  Near  to 
our  place  arc  tome  charming  old  ruins,  and  I  cannot  tell  yon  tb8 
delightful  liourB  that  Esther  and  I  have  spent  thera.  Tmly,  iha 
Bnes  hnve  fallen  to  ui  in  pleasant  places. 

**  I  have  not  yet  seen  Tina,  —  she  '«  abroad  traT«lling  on 
Um  ConiinenL  She  writes  to  us  often  ;  bat,  Horace,  her  lettn* 
begin  to  have  tbe  undertone  of  pain  in  them,  —  her  skies  are  oer> 
iRialy  beginning  to  fade.  From  some  eoarcesnpon  which  I  place 
reliance,  1  hear  Ellery  Davenport  spoken  of  as  a  daring,  plan- 
Mble,  but  un9crupulou9  man.  He  is  an  intrigant  in  politics,  and 
has  no  domestic  life  in  him  ;  while  Tina,  however  mncb  she  loves 
ftnd  appreciates  admiration,  has  a  perfect  woman's  heart.  Ad- 
miration witliout  love  would  never  satisfy  her.  I  can  see,  through 
kII  the  excuses  of  her  letters,  that  he  in  going  very  much  one  way 
wid  »he  another,  that  he  has  his  engagements,  and  she  hers, 
■nd  that  they  see,  really,  very  Uttle  of  each  other,  and  that  all 
this  make*  ber  (■ad  and  unhappy.  The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  he  has 
played  wiih  his  butterfly  until  there  is  no  more  down  on  Ha 
wings,  nnil  he  is  on  the  clia^e  afler  new  ones.  Such  is  my  tttmA 
iTip  of  poor  Tina's  lot," 

When  I  took  this  letter  to  Miss  Mehilable,  she  told  me  that  a 
MTDilar  impression  had  long  since  been  produced  cm  her  miitd  bf 
passages  which  site  hiid  read  in  hers.  Tina  often  spoke  of  the 
'.illle  girl  an  very  lovely,  and  as  her  greatest  earthly  comfort. 
A  little  one  of  her  own,  bom  in  England,  had  died  early,  and 
6er  flffVitiona  seemed  thus  to  concentrate  more  entirely  upon  the 
chi'd  of  her  ailoption.  She  described  her  with  eothusiasm,  as  o 
child  of  rare  beauty  and  tatenl,  with  capabilities  of  enthnsiaslia 
affociion. 

"  Ijtt  u»  hop*-,"  said  I,  "  that  she  does  lake  her  heart  Irom  he: 
moth-T.  EIItv  Davenport  is  just  one  of  those  men  that  women 
ar>'  al'*ays  wreckinjr  themselves  on,  —  men  that  have  utrong 
e»p'i'r)i'ilii-si)f  passion,  and  vi-ry  little Cft'mhihty  of  affectifm,  —  men 
•hm  li:>vi'  no  end  of  wr.iiment.  and  scarcely  the.begiiining  of  real 
feeliiij:;.     They  make  bewitching  lovers,  "ut  terrible  hasbands." 

One  of  the  greatest  eolaces  of  my  IHe  daring  this  period  was 
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mj  triendship  with  dear  old  Madam  Kittery.  BTer  since  tkl 
time  when  I  had  first  opened  to  her  mj  bojiBh  heart,  she  hil 
seemed  to  regard  me  with  an  especial  tenderness,  and  to  oonneflt 
me  in  some  manner  with  the  image  of  her  lost  Kyii.  The  aaoil 
ance  that  she  gave  me  in  my  educational  career  was  fiewel 
by  her  as  a  species  of  adoption.  Her  eye  always  brighlSDei^ 
and  a  lovely  smile  broke  out  upon  her  face,  when  I  Game  H 
pass  an  hour  with  her.  Time  had  tre^Ued  her  kiodlj ;  she  stO 
retained  the  gentle  shrewdness,  the  love  of  literature,  and  thi 
warm  kindness  which  had  been  always  charms  io  her  SosH 
of  my  happiest  hours  were  passed  in  reading  to  hen  Chapltf 
after  chapter  in  her  well-worn  Bible  needed  no  hotter  ocni 
tary  than  the  sweet  brightness  of  her  dear  old  face,  and  her 
sional  fervent  responses.  Many  Sabbaths,  when  her  increasiBg 
infirmities  detained  her  from  church,  I  spent  in  a  tender,  holy  reil 
by  her  side.  Then  I  would  read  from  her  prayer-book  the  OKn- 
ing  service,  not  omitting  the  prayer  that  she  loved,  for  the  Kan 
and  the  royal  fJEtmily,  and  then,  sitting  hand  in  hand,  wo  talked  t^ 
get  her  of  sacred  things,  and  I  often  wondered  to  see  what  sfluajifc 
and  discrimination  there  were  in  the  wisdom  of  loTe,and  how  0001^ 
ing  were  the  deci.sions  that  slie  often  made  in  practical  qoestioDfc 
In  fact,  I  felt  myself  drawn  to  Madam  Kittery  by  a  closer,  tendenr 
tie  than  even  to  my  own  grandmother.  I  had  my  secret  reiaows 
for  this,  and  tried  to  quiet  myself  by  saying  that  it  was  heeaufl^ 
living  in  Boston,  I  saw  Madam  Kittery  oftener.  But,  after  all,  in 
;t  not  true  that,  as  we  grow  older,  the  relationship  of  souls  «3 
make  itself  felt  ?  I  revered  and  loved  my  grandmother,  hot  I 
never  idealized  her ;  but  my  attachnient  to  Madam  Kittery  wai 
a  species  of  ])oetic  devotion.  There  was  a  slight  flavor  of  it- 
mance  in  it.  such  as  comes  with  the  attachments  of  our  inatuiw 
life  oftener  than  with  those  of  our  childhood. 

Miss  Debby  looked  on  me  with  eyes  of  favor.  In  her  owa 
way  she  really  was  quite  as  much  my  friend  as  her  mother.  Sbs 
fell  into  the  habit  of  consulting  me  upon  her  bnsfneas  aflain,  sdA 
isking  uiy  advice  jn  a  general  way  about  the  arrangements  of  lifa 

^  I  don't  sec,"  I  said  to  Madam  Kittery,  one  day,  ^  why  BILs 
Deborali  always  asks  my  advice ;  she  never  takes  lU^ 
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"  My  dear,"  said  she,  with  the  quiet  smile  with  which  she  often 
ooked  on  lier  daughter's  proceedings,  "  Debb^  wantd  i4oniebod|^ 
to  ati  advice  or.  When  ahe  getd  it,  shi  is  settled  at  once  u  to 
»bal  slie  don't  want  to  do ;  and  that  'a  eouiething." 

Uhe  Dtrbhj  once  came  to  me  with  a  fue  of  great  perplexitj. 

*  I  don't  know  wlint  to  do,  Horace.  Our  Thomas  ia  a  veiy 
r&luabli;  man,  and  he  has  always  been  in  the  family.  I  donl 
know  anythiuj^  bow  we  should  get  along  without  him,  but  hs  U 
^tting  into  bad  ways." 

"  Ah,"  snid  I,  "  what  ?  " 

*  Well,  you  see  it  all  comes  of  this  modern  talk  about  tlM  ri^ti 
of  the  people.  I've  in-iiructed  Thomas  as  faithfully  M  ever  ft 
woman  could ;  but  —  do  you  believe  me  ?  —  he  goes  to  the  primary 
meeiin;^,     I  have  posiiise,  reliable  information  that  he  does." 

"  My  dtiir  Miss  Kittery,  I  suppose  it 's  his  right  as  a  citicen." 

"0,  fiddlestick  and  humhugl"  s^d  Miss  Debby;  "and  it  may 
be  my  right  to  turn  him  out  of  my  service.'' 

"  And  would  not  that,  afler  all,  be  more  harm  to  you  than  to 
him?"  (iuggcsied  I. 

Miss  Dcliby  swept  up  the  hearth  briskly,  tapped  on  her  buuIT- 
box,  ami  tinally  said  she  had  forgotten  her  handkerchief,  and  left 
the  room. 

Old  Madam  Killery  laughed  a  quiet  laugh.  "  Poor  Debby,* 
ibe  said,  ■■  she  'II  have  to  come  to  it ;  the  world  will  go  on." 

Tlioni:is  kept  his  situation  for  some  yean  longer,  till,  baTii^ 
bought  a  snug  place,  and  made  some  favorable  investments,  ba 
at  last  announced  10  Miss  Debby  that,  having  been  appointed 
■ooBtable,  with  a  commiwioD  from  the  governor,  hit  oSdll 
iati*:*  would  not  allcw  of  Im  footri—noB  in  bar  aui  i  iuii 
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THE    LAST    OHAPTSm. 

r'  was  eight  jean  after  Tina  left  us  on  the  wlmf  ia 
when  I  met  her  again.  EUery  Davenport  had  mlmiyd  t 
this  country,  and  taken  a  house  in  Boston.  I  was  tben  a  Isih 
yer  established  there  in  successful  business. 

EUery  Davenport  met  me  with  open*handed  oordialitj,  ml 
Tina  with  warm  sisterly  affection ;  and  their  hoose 
of  my  most  frequent  visiting-places.  Knowing  Tina  by 
of  divination,  as  I  always  had,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  aee  through 
all  those  sacred  little  hypocrisies  by  which  good  women  instins 
tively  plead  and  intercede  for  husbands  whom  thej  tWnwflfW 
have  found  out.  Michelet  says,  somewhere,  that  **  in  marriap 
the  maternal  feeling  becomes  always  the  strongest  in  wonuuii  anl 
in  time  it  is  the  motherly  feeling  with  which  she  regards  her  hus- 
band." She  cares  for  him,  watches  over  him,  with  the  indefitfh 
gable  tenderness  which  a  mother  gives  to  a  son. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Tina's  affection  for  her  husband  wai  as 
lonp;or  a  blind,  triumphant  adoration  for  an  idealised  hera^  nor  da 
oonliding  dependence  of  a  happy  wife,  bat  the  careworn  anziely 
of  one  who  constantly  seeks  to  guide  and  to  restrain.  And  I  wsi 
l\ot  long  in  seeing  the  cause  of  this  anxiety. 

EUery  Davenport  was  smitten  with  that  direst  •cnrse^wUA, 
like  the  madness  inflicted  on  the  heroes  of  some  of  the  Gred 
trai^dies,  might  seem  to  be  the  vengeance  of  some  Titf»ffM<J 
divinity.  He  was  goins  down  that  dark  and  slippery  road,  np 
whu'b  so  few  return.  We  were  all  fully  aware  that  at  nmj 
times  our  Tina  had  all  the  ghastly  horrors  of  dealmg  with  a  and 
man.  Even  when  he  was  himself  again,  and  sought,  by  TOW%. 
Dron)i>es,  nnd  illusive  good  resolutions,  to  efiaoe  the  meaarj 
of  the  past,  and  give  security  for  the  future,  there  was  no  rea 
kx  Tina     In  her  dear  eyes  I  could  read  alwa^ys  tiiat  eonse  rf 
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vrerhanging  aread,  that  helpless  watchfuloeM,  which  one  nunr 
lee  ID  the  eyes  of  so  many  poor  women  in  our  modem  life,  whose 
days  are  haunted  by  a  fear  they  dare  not  express,  and  who 
must  smile,  and  look  gay,  and  seem  confiding,  when  their  yerj 
souls  are  failing  them  for  fear.  Still  these  seasons  of  madness 
did  not  seem  for  a  wliile  to  impair  the  vigor  of  EUery  DaTen- 
port*8  mind,  nor  the  feverish  intensity  of  his  ambition.  He  wm 
absorbed  in  political  life,  in  a  wild,  daring,  unprincipled  way,  and 
nade  frequent  occasions  to  leave  Tina  alone  in  Boston,  while 
he  travelled  around  the  country,  pursuing  his  intrigues.  In  one 
of  these  absences,  it  was  his  fate  at  last  to  fall  in  a  political  dueL 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ten  years  afler  the  gay  and  brilliant  scene  in  Christ  Church, 
some  of  those  who  were  present  as  wedding  guests  were  again 
convened  to  tender  the  last  offices  to  the  brilliant  and  popular 
Ellery  Davenport.  Among  the  mourners  at  the  grave,  two 
women  who  had  loved  him  truly  stood  arm  in  arm. 

Af^er  his  death,  it  seemed,  by  the  general  consent  of  all,  tlie 
kindest  thing  that  could  be  done  for  him,  to  suffer  the  veil  of  si- 
lence to  fall  over  his  memory. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Two  years  after  that,  one  calm,  lovely  October  mommg,  a  quiet 
circle  of  friends  stood  around  the  altar  of  the  old  church,  wheo 
Tina  and  I  were  married.  Our  wedding  journey  was  a  visit 
to  Harry  and  Esther  in  England.  Since  then,  the  years  haTe 
come  and  gone  softly. 

Ellery  Davenport  now  seems  to  os  as  a  distant  dream  of 
another  life,  recalled  chiefly  by  the  beauty  of  his  daughter, 
whose  growing  loveliness  is  the  principal  ornament  of  our  homob 

Miss  Mehitable  and  Emily  'form  one  circle  with  us.  Nor 
does  the  youthful  Emily  knjw  why  she  is  so  very  dear  to  the 
laiLtly  won) an  whose  prayers  %nd  teachings  are  soch  a  benedio- 
\ion  in  our  family. 

Nrt  lonrr  since  we  spent  &  summer  vacation  at  01dtown«  to 
Explore  oixe  more  the  old  scenes,  and  to  show  to  young  Master 
Harry  and  Miss  Tina  the  places  that  their  parents  had  told  tbev 
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of.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  old  bometlead.  Thi 
Mirene  old  head  of  my  grandfather  has  been  laid  beneatli  Al 
green  sod  of  the  bur}'ing-ground ;  and  my  mother,  shortly  ate 
was  laid  by  him. 

Old  Pur.^on  Lothrop  continued  for  some  years,  with  his  antiqH 
dress  aud  his  antique  manners,  respected  in  Oldtown  as  the  shad- 
owy minister  of  the  past ;  while  his  colleagae,  Mr.  Mordsosi 
Bosftiter,  edified  his  congregation  with  the  sharpest  and  Bflil 
stringent  new  school  Calvinism.  To  the  last.  Dr.  Lothrop  r^ 
mained  faithful  to  his  Arminian  views,  and  regarded  the  spieai 
of  the  contrary  doctrines,  as  a  decaying  old  minister  is  apt  to^M 
a  personal  reflection  upon  himself.  In  his  last  illness,  which  wsi 
very  distressing,  he  was  visited  by  a  zealous  Calvinistie  hrotber 
from  a  neighboring  town,  who,  on  the  strength  of  being  m  familj 
connection,  thought  it  his  duty  to  go  over  and  make  one  last  efiict 
to  revive  the  orthodoxy  of  his  venerable  friend.  Dr.  Lothrop  r^ 
ceived  him  politely,  and  with  his  usual  gentlemanly  deoomm  rs* 
maini.'d  for  a  long  time  in  silence  listening  to  hu  somewhat  pi^ 
tracted  arguments  and  statements.  As  he  gave  no  Feply,  hk 
friend  at  last  said  to  him,  ^  Dr.  Lothrop,  perhaps  yoa  are  weski 
and  this  conversation  disturbs  you  ?  ** 

^  I  should  be  weak  indeed,  if  I  allowed  sach  things  as  joi 
have  been  saying  to  disturb  me,"  replied  the  stanch  old  doelor. 

^*'  He  died  like  a  philosopher,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Lothrop  ts 
me,  "just  as  he  always  lived." 

My  grandmother,  during  the  last  part  of  her  life,  was  totally 
blind.  One  would  have  thought  that  a  person  of  her  eaiiwas 
activity  would  have  been  restless  and  wretched  under  tUi 
deprivation ;  but  in  her  case  blindness  appeared  to  be  indesd 
what  Milton  expressed  it  as  being,  ''an  oyershadowing  of  thi 
wings  of  the  Almighty."  Every  earthly  care  was  boshed,  sol 
her  mind  turned  inward,  in  constant  meditation  upon  those  graH 
reIi<rious  truths  which  had  fed  her  life  for  so  many  years. 

Aunt  Lois  we  found  really  quite  lovely.  There  is  a  dass  of 
iromen  who  are  like  winter  apples,  —  all  their  yoatb  they  ar9 
:rabl)cd  and  hard,  but  at  the  further  end  of  life  thej  aro  fall  of 
loflness  acd   ^efrc^hment.     The    wrinkles    had    realty  al 
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•Diooihed  ilisinKlv-a  oat  in  Aunt  Lois's  TatMS  taii  our  children 
fVMiiid  in  her  the  moet  indulgtol  and  pnin^takiii);  of  auaiie^ 
reailj  to  run,  and  wait,  and  tend,  and  fetch,  and  c&rry,  and  willing 
to  put  everything  in  the  house  at  their  diBpoeaL  In  fact,  the 
young  ((cnileman  and  lady  found  the  old  homestead  such  very 
free  and  easy  ground  that  they  announced  to  us  that  they  pre- 
■erred  aliogether  staying  there  to  being  in  Boston,  especially  m 
tfaev  had  (he  barn  to  romp  in. 

On'  SaTuniay  afternoon,  Tina  and  I  drove  over  to  Needmon 
wiih  a  liew  to  having  one  more  gossip  with  Sara  Lawson.  Hcp- 
gy,  it  np|n-nr.s  had  departed  this  life,  and  Sam  had  gone  over  te 
live  "ith  a  son  of  his  in  Needmore.  We  found  him  rootttBf 
placidly  in  the  porch  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house. 

"  Wliy,  lordy  maf'j.  hle:-s  your  bouI  an'  body,  ef  that  aiot 
Horace  Holyoke ! "  he  said,  when  he  recognized  who  I  wa«. 

"An'  this 'ere 's  your  wife,  isil?  Wal,  wal,  bow  this  'we 
world  does  turn  round!  Wal,  now,  who  would  ha'  thought  itl 
Here  you  be,  an<l  Tiny  with  you.     Wal,  wal  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  here  we  are." 

"  WhI.  now,  Jc-^t  sit  down,"  said  Sam,  motioning  ns  to  a  seat  in 
the  porcii.  "  I  was  jest  kind  o'  'fleclin'  out  here  in  the  lun ;  ben 
a  readin'  in  Hie  Missionary  Herald ;  (hey  've  ben  a  tendin'  mi»- 
tionarif-i  to  Otawhity,  an'  they  say  that  there  ain't  no  winter 
'^  ere.  an'  lln'  bread  je*t  •irows  on  the  trees,  lo  't  they  don't  hev  to 
ainke  nom'.  an'  there  iiin't  no  wood-pitea  nor  eplittin*  wood,  nor 
noihin'  (>'  tlini  !^ort  goin'  on,  an'  folks  don't  need  no  clothet  to 
Bpcuk  (in.  Now,  I 's  jtisi  thinkin'  that  'era 's  jest  the  countiy  to 
Euit  me.  I  wonder,  now,  ef  they  could  n't  find  sntbin'  for  me  ta 
do  out  thirt'.  I  could  shoe  the  hoitses,  ef  ibey  bed  any,  and  I 
could  tearli  the  natives  their  catechize,  and  kind  o' help  round 
giii'iilly.  These 'ere  winters  gits  so  cold  here  I'm  eena'raoit 
proiiknl  lip  with  the  rheumatic  — " 

"  \»  h\\  .Sam,"  said  Tina,  "  where  is  Hepey  f " 

"  r.aur,  now,  hain't  ye  heera  '  Why,  Hepsy,  nhe  'i  been  dead, 
■ral,  let  m>-  see.  't  was  three  yexr  the  fourteenth  o"  last  May  wbea 
Bep^y  di'i],  but  she  was  clear  woreooi  afore  she  died.  Wal,  jeM 
kalf  on  her  was  clear  paralyied,  poor  criUari  obe  ooold  n't  tpeak 
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a  word ;  that  'ere  was  a  gret  trial  to  her.  I  don't  think  she  wa 
resigned  under  it.  llepsy  bed  an  awful  sight  o*  griL  I  osed  lo 
talk  to  Ilepsy,  an*  talk,  an*  try  to  set  things  afore  her  in  the  bat 
way  I  could,  so  's  to  git  'er  into  a  l)etter  state  o'  mind.  D'  JM 
l)*lieve,  one  day  when  T  VI  hen  a  talkin'  to  her,  she  kind  o'  nade 
a  naotion  to  me  with  her  eye,  an'  when  I  went  up  to  'er,  what 
d'  you  think ?  why,  she  jest  tuk  and  bit  me!  she  did  so!" 

**  Sam,"  said  Tina,  "  I  sympathize  with  Hepsy.     I  bdiere  if  I 
had  to  he  talked  to  an  hour,  and  could  n't  answer,  I  shonld  bite." 

*'  Jes'  so,  jes'  so,"  said  Sam.  ^  I  'spex'  t  is  so.  Yoa  see,  women 
must  talk,  there 's  where 't  is.  Wal,  now,  don't  ye  remembar 
that  MiB8  Bell,  —  Miss  Miry  Bell?  She  was  of  a  good  hm/j 
in  Boston.  They  nsed  to  board  her  oat  to  OMlown, 
she  was  's  crazy  'a  a  loon.  They  jest  let  'er  go  'boot,  'c 
she  did  n't  hurt  nobody,  but  massy,  her  tongae  need  ter 
run  's  ef*i  was  hung  in  the  middle  and  run  both  endai  Te 
really  could  n't  hear  yourself  think  when  she  waa  round. 
Wal,  she  was  a  visitin'  Parson  Lothrop,  an'  sea  he, '  Mua  Bell, 
do  pray  see  ef  you  can't  be  still  a  minute.'  *  Lord  bleaa  je,  Dr. 
Lothrop,  I  can't  stop  talking  I'  sea  she.  'Wal,'  aea  he^  *joi 
jest  take  a  mouthful  o'  water  an'  hold  in  your  mouth,  an'  thai 
mebbe  ye  ken  stop.'  Wal,  she  took  the  water,  an'  she  aot  still  a 
minute  or  two,  an*  it  kind  o'  worked  on  'er  so  't  she  jumped  op 
an*  twitched  otf  Dr.  Lothrop's  wig  an'  spun  it  right  aerast  tka 
room  inter  the  firepilace.  '  Bless  me  1  Miss  Bell,' sea  be,  'apil 
out  yer  water  an'  talk,  ef  ye  must ! '  I  've  (^an  thou^t  oo  V 
said  Sam.  **  I  s'pose  Hepsy  's  felt  a  good  'eal  aa  Wal,  poor  aooL 
«he  's  gone  to  *er  rest.  We  're  all  on  us  goin',  one  arter  another. 
Yer  grandther  's  gone,  an'  yer  mother,  an'  Faraon  Lothro|s  he  *$ 
gone,  an'  Lady  Lothrop,  she 's  kind  o'  solitary.  I  went  orer  ta 
see  ''^r  last  week,  an'  ses  she  to  me,  '  Sam,  I  dunno  noChin'  whil 
£  shell  do  with  my  bosses.  I  feed  'em  well,  an'  ibej  aialt 
worked  hardly  any,  an'  yet  they  act  so  't  I  'm  'moat  afeard  la 
drive  out  with  'em/  I'm  thinkin'  'twould  be  a  good  thing  d 
rhe'd  pve  up  that 'ere  place  o' hem,  an' go  an'  lire  in  BostOK 
■ritli   htT  MSter." 

-  Well.   Sam."  said  Tina.  "  what  haa  beoome  of  OM  (Ml 
Siniti)?     Is  hi:  alive  yet?" 
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■  Law,  yis,  he  'a  creepin'  round  here  yit;  but  the  old  iroinao, 
ibe  'a  detul,"  said  Sam.  "  I  tell  you  she  'fl  ■  bsTJa'  ber  turn  & 
hectoriti'  him  now,  'cau^  she  keeps  appearin'  to  bim.  Ml'  ccara 
the  old  critter  'inost  to  death." 

"Appears  to  himP"  said  L  "Why,  what  do  yon  mrnii. 
Sam?" 

**  Wal,  jest  as  true  's  you  five  an'  breathe,  the  does  'pear  to 
bim,"  said  Sum.  "  Why,  't  was  only  last  week  my  son  Luke  an' 
1,  we  was  a  setiin'  by  the  fire  here,  an'  I  was  a  holdin*  a  skein  c* 
yarn  for  Malriny  to  wind  (Malviny,  she 'a  Luke's  wife),  when 
who  should  come  iu  but  Old  Crab,  bead  first,  lookin'  so  scart  an 
while  nbuut  the  gills  ibet  Luke,  ses  be,  'Why,  Uislur  Smith 
wtiai  alb  <— ?'  sed  he.  Wal,  the  critter  was  so  scared  't  Its 
could  ti'c  sptHK.  be  jest  set  down  in  the  chair,  an'  he  shuk  so  't 
he  shuK  the  chair,  an'  his  teeth,  they  chattered,  an'  't  was  a  long 
litue  'lore  th«-y  could  git  it  out  on  him.  But  come  to,  be  told  ni^ 
't  Kus  a  bright  moonlight  night,  an'  he  was  comin'  'long  down  by 
the  Sioue  [tiistur,  when  all  of  a  suddin  he  looKs  up  an'  there  was 
his  wile  walkin  right  'long-side  on  him,  —  he  ses  be  never  see 
notbln'  plikiner  iu  his  life  than  he  see  the  old  woman,  jest  in  her 
short  ^wn  an'  peiiicut  't  she  alters  wore,  with  her  gold  beads 
round  lier  neck,  an'  a  cap  on  with  a  black  ribbon  round  it,  an'  then 
she  ke)i'  a  walkin'  right  'long-side  of  Im,  her  elbow  a  touchin'  biso, 
all  'lung  ilic  road,  an'  when  he  walked  faster,  she  walked  faster, 
an'  when  he  walked  .'tower,  she  walked  slower,  an'  her  eyes  was 
■ot,  an'  fixed  cm  him,  but  she  did  n't  speak  no  word,  an'  be  did  o't 
darre  to  :'p<';ik  lo  her.  Finally,  be  ses  be  gin  a  dreadful  yell  an' 
run  with  u!l  his  might,  an'  our  bouse  nas  the  very  fust  place  ba 
tutiibled  inter.  Lonly  massy,  wal,  I  couldn't  help  thinkin'  "t 
survtil  iiitn  right.  I  told  Sol  'bout  it,  last  towiMneetin'  day,  an' 
Boi,  I  thought  hu  'd  tia'  spht  bis  aides.  Sol  s«d  be  did  n't 
know  "s  ilic:  old  woman  had  so  mucn  sperit.  '  Lordy  massy,'  sea 
be, 'el'. -hi-  don't  do  noihin'  more  'n  lake  a  walk  'long-side  on  hia 
aow  an'  :imt,  why.  I  say,  let  'er  rip,  —  sarrea  bim  right.' " 

"  Well,"  said  Ti[ia.  "  I  'm  glad  to  bear  about  Old  Sol ;  bow  b 
k«?- 

"0   Soi  ?     Wal,  be  'f  doio'  totnM.     He  ■ 
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'Bijah  Smith's  df.rter,  an'  he 's  got  a  good  &nn  of  his  own,  m 
boys  bif^ger  *n  you  be,  considerable.** 

^  Well/'  said  Tina,  ** how  is  Miss  Asphyxia?" 

^  Wal,  Sol  told  me 't  she  'd  got  a  cancer  or  sathin*  or  other  thi 
matter  with  'cr ;  but  the  old  gal,  she  jest  seta  her  teeth  hard,  u 
goes  on  a  work  in'.  She  won't  have  no  doctor,  nor  nothin'  dou 
for  'er,  an'  I  expect  bimeby  she  '11  die,  a  standin'  Qp  in  the  ha^ 
ness." 

*^  Poor  old  creature !  I  wonder,  Horace,  if  it  would  do  tnj 
good  for  me  to  go  and  see  her.  Has  she  a  soul,  I  wonder,  or  ii 
she  nothing  but  a  *  working  maohine'?" 

^'  Wal,  I  duniio,"  said  Sam.  *^  This  'ere  world  is  coi^ofc 
Wlien  we  git  to  tliinkin*  about  it,  we  think  ef  we  'd  ha'  had  the 
makin*  on  *t,  things  would  ha'  ben  made  someways  diffumt  froa 
what  they  be.  But  then  things  is  just  at  they  is,  an'  we  cant 
help  it     Sometimes  1  think  "  said  8am,  embracing  his  knee  pith 

foundly,  ''an'  then  agin  I  dunno. There  's  all  sorts  o'  folks 

hes  to  be  in  this  'ere  world,  an'  I  s'pose  the  Lord  knows  what  he 
wants  'em  fur ;  but  I  'm  sure  I  don't.  I  kind  o'  hope  the  Lord  11 
fetch  everybody  out  'bout  right  some  o'  these  'ere  times.  He  ain*t 
got  nothin'  else  to  do,  an'  it 's  his  lookout,  an'  not  oum,  what 

comes  of  'em  all. But  I  should  like  to  go  to  Otawhitj,  an'  d 

you  see  any  o'  these  missionary  folks,  Horace,  I  wish  joa'4 
ipeak  to  'em  about  it." 
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